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ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE  NINTH  EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition  the  fresh  matter  has  increased  by  about 
twenty-five  pages  the  size  of  the  book  as  it  stood  in  the  last  Edition. 
The  new  matter  includes  twenty-four  additional  illustrations. 

The  continued  favour  with  which  the  work  has  been  received,  both 
as  a  Text-Book  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  also  as  a  work  of  re- 
ference for  the  general  reader,  renders  any  apology  for  omissions  perhaps 
unnecessary ;  it  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  the  book 
is  intended  to  be  a  general  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics,  and  that 
while  it  accordingly  aims  at  giving  an  account  of  the  most  important 
facts  and  general  laws  of  all  branches  of  Physics,  an  attempt  to  treat 
completely  and  exhaustively  of  any  one  branch  would  both  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  plan  of  the  book  and  impossible  within  the 
available  space. 

K  A. 

Staff  College  :  July  1879. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE 

SEVENTH  EDITION 

I  HAVE  ADDED  an  Appendix  containing  a  series  of  numerical  problems 
and  examples  in  Physics.  This  Appendix  is  based  upon  a  similar 
one  contained  in  the  French  edition  of  the  work.  But  I  have  been 
able  to  use  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  problems  contained  in 
that  Appendix,  as  the  interest  of  the  solution  was  in  most  cases  geome* 
trical  or  algebraical.  Hence  I  have  substituted  or  added  others,  which 
have  been  so  selected  as  to  involve  in  the  solution  a  knowledge  of  some 
definite  physical  principle. 

Such  an  Appendix  has  from  time  to  time  been  urged  upon  me  by 
teachers  and  others  who  use  the  work.  It  will,  I  conceive,  be  more 
useful  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  regular  instruc- 
tion ;  affording  to  them  a  means  of  personally  testing  their  knowledge. 
Such  a  student  should  not  aim  solely  at  getting  a  result  which  numeri- 
cally agrees  with  the  answer.  He  should  habituate  himself  to  write  out 
at  length  the  several  steps  by  which  the  result  is  obtained,  so  that  he 
may  bring  clearly  before  himself  the  physical  principles  involved  in  each 
stage.  Some  of  the  solutions  of  the  problems  are  therefore  worked  out 
at  length. 

E.  A. 


TkA^ZLATOM^Z  Pit EF ACE   TO  FIRST  ELmOX, 


work  in  \  mxuUacoiu  hasi  acr^uxred  2.  high  resuunntt  as  jtl  Lurzcxicrica 
Va  Pv/^ir^  VJencit.  la  Fance  x  has  passrri  ±raiigh  >rzie  lar^e 
e4;c>>nH  in  littie  »Wit  sian  as  man?  vgan.  and  ir  iis  been.  nnsiartHJ 
mcr>  r>»mian  aiui  Sj^cuiuilu 

Tms  r^;ca£u>n  it  dtf%cbde!M  o«r«  »  the  ritfant'sa  and  coccisexss 
with  whidi  the  pnnrjpal  physical  lawj  and  pcencmeca  are  exrlafned. 
tr>  it*  nuethodkai  arrangement,  and  to  the  excellence  of  is  iTIigrtririon!?. 
f  A  nndertakm^  a.  translation,  I  was  vc&ztTXJtA  by  the  ciTroacibie  opcixia 
whiris  it  prevk^ss  use  odthi  teaching  had  enabled  xne  to  form. 

I  fivind  that  It*  principal  defect  cocsisted  hi  13  too  dose  adaptanotx 
to  the  f  ff^ii'h  »y  items  of  instructzoti.  and  accordingiT,  mT  chief  labour, 
l^ieyrmd  that  of  mere  tnuislation,  has  been  expended  in  making  such 
alteration*  and  additions  as  might  render  it  more  ase6il  to  the  Fngiish 
student 

f  hdt^e  retained  throughoot  the  use  of  the  cent^;iade  thenncxneter, 
and  m  some  rases  have  expressed  the  smaller  linear  measures  on  the 
metrical  system^  These  systems  are  now  everywhere  gaining  grounci, 
and  an  apology  is  scarcely  needed  for  an  innovation  which  may  help  to 
fomiiiarise  the  KngKsh  student  with  their  use  in  the  perusal  of  the  larger 
and  more  complete  works  on  Physical  Science  to  which  this  work  may 
serve  as  an  introduction. 


E.  ATKINSON. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
GENERAL  NOTIONS. 


1.  Object  of  9lkyuiem. — The  object  of  Physics  is  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  to  us  by  bodies.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  body  itself,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  one 
body  into  others,  are  phenomena  whose  study  forms  the  more  immediate 
object  of  chemistry, 

2.  BKatter, — That  which  possesses  the  properties  whose  existence  is 
revealed  to  us  by  our  senses,  we  call  matter  or  substance. 

All  substances  at  present  known  to  us  may  be  considered  as  chemical 
combinations  of  sixty-seven  etementary  or  simple  substances.  This  number, 
however,  may  hereafter  be  diminished  or  increased  by  the  discovery  of  some 
more  powerful  means  of  chemical  analysis  than  we  at  present  possess. 

3  Atoms,  moleonles. — From  various  properties  of  bodies,  we  conclude 
that  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed  is  not  perfectly  continuous,  but 
consists  of  an  aggregate  of  an  immense  number  of  exceedingly  small  por- 
tions or  atoms  of  matter.  These  atoms  cannot  be  divided  physically,  they 
are  retained  side  by  side,  without  touching  each  other,  being  separated  by 
distances  which  are  great  in  comparison  with  their  supposed  dimensions. 

A  group  of  two  or  more  atoms  forms  a  molecule^  so  that  a  body  may  be 
considered  as  an  aggregate  of  very  small  molecules,  and  these  again  as 
aggregates  of  still  smaller  atoms.  The  smallest  masses  of  matter  we  ever 
obtain  artificially  are  particles^  and  not  molecules  or  atoms.  Molecules 
retain  their  position  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  certain  forces  called  molecular 
forces. 

From  considerations  based  upon  various  physical  phenomena  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  calculated  that  in  ordinary  solids  and  liquids  the  2lv^t?l^^ 
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distance  between  contiguous  molecules  is  less  than  the  one  hundred-millionth 
but  greater  than  the  one  two  thousand-millionth  of  a  centimetre. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  the  size  of  the  molecules  Sir  W. 
Thomson  gives  this  illustration :  '  Imagine  a  drop  of  rain,  or  a  glass  sphere 
the  size  of  a  pea,  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  molecules  in  it  being 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  structure  of  the  mass  would  then  be 
coarser  than  that  of  a  heap  of  fine  shot,  but  probably  not  so  coarse  as  that 
of  a  heap  of  cricket-balls.' 

The  number  of  molecules  of  gas  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  is  calculated 
at  twenty-one  trillions. 

By  dissolving  in  alcohol  a  known  weight  of  fuchsine,  and  diluting  the 
liquid,  it  was  observed  that  a  solution  containing  not  more  than  0*00000002 , 
of  a  gramme  in  one  cubic  centimetre  had  still  a  distinct  colour ;  that  is,  that 
weight  of  not  more  than  the  ^^5^  millionth  of  a  gramme  can  be  perceived 
by  the  naked  eye.  As  the  molecular  weight  of  this  substance  is  337  times 
that  of  hydrogen  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  one  20,000-millionih  of  a  gramme. 

4.  Xoleonlar  state  of  bodies. — With  respect  to  the  molecules  of  bodies 
three  different  stages  of  aggregation  present  themselves. 

Firsiy  the  solid  state^  as  observed  in  wood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  distinctive  character  of  this  state  is,  that  the 
relative  positions  of  the  molecules  of  the  bodies  is  fixed  and  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  force.  As  a  consequence, 
solid  bodies  tend  to  retain  whatever  form  may  have  been  given  to  them 
by  nature  or  by  art. 

Secondly,  the  liquid  state,  as  observed  in  water,  alcohol,  oil,  etc.  Here 
the  relative  position  of  the  molecules  is  no  longer  fixed,  the  molecules  glide 
past  each  other  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  body  assumes  with  readiness 
the  form  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

Thirdly,  the  gaseous  state,  as  in  air  and  in  hydrogen.  In  gases  the 
mobility  of  the  molecules  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids ;  but  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  gas  is  its  incessant  struggle  to  occupy  a  greater  space,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  gas  has  neither  an  independent  form  nor  an  independent 
volume,  for  this  is  due  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject. 
The  general  X&tm  fluid  is  applied  to  both  liquids  and  gases. 
Most  simple  bodies,  and  many  compound  ones,  may  be  made  to  pass  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  three  states.  Water  presents  the  most  familiar 
example  of  this.     Sulphur  is  another  instance. 

5.  Vb3rsioal  pbenomena,  laws,  and  tbeories. — Every  change  which 
can  happen  to  a  body,  mere  alteration  of  its  chemical  constitution  being  ex- 
cepted, may  be  regarded  as  a  physical  phenomenon.  The  fall  of  a  stone,  the 
vibration  of  a  string,  and  the  sound  which  accompanies  it,  the  rippling  of 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  the  freezing  of  water,  are  examples  of  such 
phenomena. 

A  physical  law  is  the  constant  relation  which  exists  between  any  pheno- 
menon and  its  cause.  As  an  example,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  the 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  by  the  application  of  pressure;  the 
corresponding  law  has  been  discovered,  and  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure. 
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der  to  explain  whole  classes  of  phenomena,  suppositions,  or  hypo- 
5  made  use  of.  The  utility  and  probability  of  a  hypothesis  or  theory 
reater  the  simpler  it  is,  and  the  more  varied  and  numerous  are  the 
na  which  are  explained  by  it;  that  is  to  say,  are  brought  into 
*ausal  connection  among  themselves  and  with  other  natural  pheno- 
Thus  the  adoption  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  justified  by 
le  and  unconstrained  explanation  it  gives  of  all  luminous  phenomena, 
be  connection  it  reveals  with  the  phenomena  of  heat. 
ijrsioal  affents. — In  our  attempts  to  ascend  from  a  phenomenon  to 
,  we  assume  the  existence  oi  physical  agents,  or  natural  forces  acting 
itter;  as  examples  of  such  we  have  gravitcUion,  heaty  light,  mag- 
nd  electricity, 

\  these  physical  agents  are  disclosed  to  us  only  by  their  effects,  their 
nature  is  completely  unknown.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  we 
ay  whether  they  are  properties  inherent  in  matter,  or  whether  they 
>m  movements  impressed  on  the  mass  of  subtile  and  imponderable 
matter  diffused  through  the  universe.  The  latter  hypothesis  is,  how- 
lerally  admitted.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  further  asked,  are  there 
istinct  forms  of  imponderable  matter,  or  are  they  in  reality  but  one  and 
J  ?  As  the  physical  sciences  extend  their  limits,  the  opinion  tends  to 
bat  there  is  a  subtile,  imponderable,  and  eminently  elastic  fluid  called 
'  distributed  through  the  entire  universe ;  pervading  the  mass  of  all 
he  densest  and  most  opaque,  as  well  as  the  lightest  or  the  most  trans- 
It  is  also  considered  that  the  intimate  particles  of  which  matter  is 
are  capable  of  definite  motions  varying  in  character  and  velocity, 
ch  can  be  communicated  to  the  ether.  A  motion  of  a  particular 
nmunicated  to  the  ether  can  give  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  heat ; 
1  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  greater  velocity,  produces  light ;  and 
«  that  a  motion  different  in  form  or  in  character  is  the  cause  of 
y.  Not  merely  do  the  atoms  of  bodies  communicate  motion  to  the 
f  the  ether,  but  this  latter  can  impart  it  to  the  former.  Thus  the 
f  bodies  are  at  once  the  sources  and  the  recipients  of  the  motion, 
ical  phenomena,  referred  thus  to  a  single  cause,  are  but  transforma- 
motion. 


CHAPTER   II. 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  BODIES. 

ifferent  kinds  of  properties. — By  the  term  properties,  as  applied 
s,  we  understand  the  different  ways  in  which  bodies  present  them- 
•  our  senses.  We  distinguish  general  from  specific  properties.  The 
re  shared  by  all  bodies,  and  amongst  them  the  most  important  are 
^ability,  extension,  divisibility,  porosity,  compressibility,  elasticity, 
,  and  inertia. 

ific  properties  are  such  as  are  observed  in  certain  bodies  only,  or  in 
states  of  these  bodies];  such  are  solidity,  fluidity,  tenacity,  ductility, 
'iity,  hardness,  transparency,  colour,  etc. 

I  respect  to  the  above  general  properties,  impenetrability  and  exten- 
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sion  might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  termed  essential  attributes  of  matter, 
since  they  suffice  to  define  it ;  and  that  divisibitity,  porosity,  compressibility, 
and  elasticity  do  not  apply  to  atoms,  but  only  to  bodies  or  aggregates  of 
atoms  (3). 

8.  ZmpenetimbUitj. — Impenetrability  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
two  portions  of  matter  cannot  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  portion  of 
space.  Thus  when  a  stone  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  the  volume  of  the 
water  rises  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  volume  of  the  stone ;  this  method, 
indeed,  is  used  to  determine  the  bulk  of  irregularly  shaped  bodies  by  means 
of  graduated  measures. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  property  applies  only  to  the  atoms  of  a  body.  In 
many  phenomena  bodies  appear  to  penetrate  each  other;  thus,  the  volume 
of  a  compound  body  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  con- 
stituents; for  instance,  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  of  water  and  alcohol,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  before 
mixture.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  penetration  is  merely  apparent,  and 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  every  body  there  are  interstices  or  spaces  unoc- 
cupied by  matter  (13). 

9.  Bztonsioii. — Extension  or  tnagnitude  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
every  body  occupies  a  limited  portion  of  space. 

Many  instruments  have  been  invented  for  measuring  linear  extension  or 
lengths  with  great  precision.  Two  of  these,  the  vernier  and  micrometer 
screw,  on  account  of  their  great  utility,  deserve  to  be  here  mentioned. 

10.  Vernier. — The  vernier  forms  a  necessary  part  of  all  instruments 
where  lengths  or  angles  have  to  be  estimated  with  precision ;  it  derives  its 
name  from -its  inventor,  a  French  mathematician,  who  died  in  1637,  and 
consists  essentially  of  a  short  graduated  scale,  ab,  which  is  made  to  slide 
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Fig.  I. 

along  a  fixed  scale,  A  B,  so  that  the  graduations  of  both  may  be  compared 
with  each  other.  The  fixed  scale,  A  B,  being  divided  into  equal  parts,  the 
whole  length  of  the  \*emier,  a  b,  may  be  taken  equal  to  nine  of  those  parts, 
and  is  itself  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  Each  of  the  parts  of  the  vernier, 
a  b^  will  then  be  less  than  a  part  of  the  scale  by  one  tenth  of  the  latter. 

This  granted,  in  order  to  measure  the  length  of  any  object,  m  n,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  latter,  when  placed  as  in  the  figure,  has  a  length  greater 
than  four  but  less  than  fi\*e  parts  of  the  fixed  scale.  In  order  to  determine 
by  what  fraction  of  a  part  m  n  exceeds  four,  one  of  the  ends,  a,  of  the  vernier, 
ab^  is  placed  in  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  object,  mn,  and  the 
division  on  the  vernier  is  sought  which   coincides  with  a  diWsion  on  the 
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scale,  A  B.  In  the  figure  this  coincidence  occurs  at  the  eighth  division  of 
the  vernier,  counting  from  the  end,  n,  and  indicates  that  the  fraction  to  be 
measured  is  equal  to  ^^q^^^  ^^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  scale,  A  B.  In  fact,  each  of 
the  parts  of  the  vernier  being  less  than  a  part  of  the  scale  by  ~th  of  the 
latter,  it  is  clear  that  on  proceeding  towards  the  left  from  the  point  of  co- 
incidence, the  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  respectively  one,  two,  three,  etc. 
tenths  behind  the  divisions  of  the  scale ;  so  that  the  end,  n,  of  the  object 
(that  is  to  say,  the  eighth  division  of  the  vernier)  is  yV^^  behind  the  division 
marked  4  on  the  scale;  in  other  words,  the  length  oi  mn'is  equal  to  4^ths 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  scale  A  B  is  divided.  Consequently,  if  the  scale 
A  B  were  divided  into  inches,  the  length  oi  mn  would  be  4^  =  4|  inches. 
The  divisions  on  the  scale  remaining  the  same,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  vernier  in  order  to  measure  the  length  m  n  more 
accurately.  For  instance,  if  the  length  of  the  vernier  were  equal  to  nineteen 
of  the  parts  on  the  scale,  and  this  length  were  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts, 
the  length  m  n  could  be  determined  to  the  twentieth  of  a  part  on  the  scale,  and 
so  on.  In  instruments  like  the  theodolite,  intended  for  measuring  angles, 
the  scale  and  vernier  have  a  circular  form,  and  the  latter  usually  carries  a 
magnifier  in  order  to  determine  with  greater  precision  the  coincident  divisions 
of  vernier  and  scale. 

II.  Xiorometor  screw. — Another  useful  little  instrument  for  measuring 
small  lengths  with  precision  is  the  micrometer  screw.  It  is  used  under 
various  forms,  but  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  all,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  spherometer.  This  consists  of  an  accu- 
rately turned  screw  with  a  blunt  point  which 
works  in  a  companion  supported  on  three 
steel  points  (fig.  2).  To  one  of  these  is  fixed 
a  vertical  graduated  scale,  each  division  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  two 
threads  of  the  screw.  This  distance  may  be 
accurately  determined  by  measuring  a  given 
length  of  the  screw  by  compasses,  and  count- 
ing the  number  of  the  threads  in  this  length 

A  milled  head  attached  to  the  screw  is  Fig  2. 

graduated  at  the  periphery  into  any  given  number  of  parts,  say  500.  Suppose 
now  the  distance  between  the  threads  is  i  millimetre,  when  the  head  has 
made  a  complete  turn  it  will  have  risen  or  sunk  through  one  millimetre,  and 
50  on  in  proportion  for  any  multiple  or  fraction  of  a  turn. 

In  order  to  determine  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  glass  for  instance,  the 
ipparatus  is  placed  on  a  perfectly  plane  polished  surface,  and  the  point  of 
:he  screw  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  glass.  The  division  on  the  vertical 
jcale  immediately  above  the  limb,  and  that  on  the  limb  are  read  off.  After 
removing  the  glass  plate  the  point  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  plane  surface, 
md  corresponding  readings  are  again  made,  from  which  the  thickness  can 
>e  at  once  deduced. 

The  same  process  is  obviously  applicable  to  determining  the  diameter  of 
I  wire. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  surface  is  spherical*  three  points  are  ?Lpp\\^d  Vo 
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the surface,  and  the  screw  is  also  made  to  touch  as  described  above.  It  is 
then  moved  along  the  surface,  and  if  all  four  points  are  everywhere  in  con- 
tact the  surface  is  truly  spherical.  This  application  is  of  great  value  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  curvature  of  lenses. 

The  diameter  of  a  sphere  may  also  be  measured  by  its  means; -for 
it  can  be  shown  by  a  simple  geometrical  construction  that  the  distance  of  the 
movable  point  from  the  plane  of  the  fixed  points,  multiplied  by  the  diameter, 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  movable  point  from  one  of  the 
fixed  points. 

12.  BlvlsibUitj — is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  body  may  be 
separated  into  distinct  parts. 

Numerous  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter.  (3). 
The  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  musk  will  continue  for  years  to  fill  a  room  with 
its  odoriferous  particles,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  scarcely  be 
diminished  in  weight  Blood  is  composed  of  red,  flattened  globules,  floating 
in  a  colourless  liquid  called  serum.  In  man  the  diameter  of  one  of  these 
globules  is  less  than  the  3,500th  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  drop  of  blood  which 
might  be  suspended  from  the  point  of  a  needle  would  contain  about  a  million 
of  globules. 

Again,  the  microscope  has  disclosed  to  us  the  existence  of  insects  smaller 
even  than  these  particles  of  blood  ;  the  struggle  for  existence  reaches  even 
to  these  little  creatures,  for  they  devour  still  smaller  ones.  If  blood  runs  in 
the  veins  of  these  devoured  ones,  how  infinitesimal  must  be  the  magnitude 
of  its  component  globules  ! 

Although  experiment  fails  to  determine  whether  there  be  a  limit  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter,  many  facts  in  chemistry,  such  as  the  invariability  in 
the  relative  weights  of  the  elements  which  combine  with  each  other,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  such  a  limit  does  exist.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
bodies  are  conceived  to  be  composed  of  extremely  minute  and  indivisible 
parts  called  atoms  (3). 

13.  Porosity. — Porosity  is  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  interstices  or 
pores  exist  between  the  molecules  of  a  body. 

Two  kinds  of  pores  may  be  distinguished  :  physical  pores,  where  the 
interstices  are  so  small  that  the  surrounding  molecules  remain  within  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  attracting  or  repelling  forces  ;  and  sensible  pores,  or 
actual  cavities  across  which  these  molecular  forces  cannot  act.  The  con- 
tractions and  expansions  resulting  from  variations  of  temperature  are  due  to 
the  existence  of  physical  pores,  whilst  in  the  organic  world  the  sensible  pores 
are  the  seat  of  the  phenomena  of  exhalation  and  absorption. 

In  wood,  sponge,  and  a  great  number  of  stones — for  instance,  pumice 
stone— the  sensible  pores  are  apparent ;  physical  pores  never  are.  Yet, 
since  the  volume  of  every  body  may  be  diminished,  we  conclude  that  all 
possess  physical  pores. 

The  existence  of  sensible  pores  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — A  long  glass  tube,  A  (fig.  3),  is  provided  with  a  brass  cup,  w,  at  the 
top,  and  a  brass  foot  made  to  screw  on  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  The 
bottom  of  the  cup  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of  leather.  After  pouring  mercury 
into  the  cup  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  leather,  the  air-pump  is  put  in  action, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  produced  within  the  tube.  By  so  doing  a  shower  of 
mercury  is  at  once  produced  vri thin  the  tube,  for  the  atmospheric  pressure 
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on  the  mercury  forces  that  liquid  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  In  Ihe 
same  tnanner  waler  or  mercur>' may  be  forced  through  ihe  pores  of  wood,  by 
replacing  the  leather  in  the  above  experiment  by  a  disc  of  wood  cut  perpen- 
dicular to  the  libres. 

When  a  piece  of  chalk  is  thrown  inio  water,  air-bubbles  at  once  rise  to 
the  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  air  in  the  piores  of  the  chalk  l>eing  expelled 
by  the  water.  The  chalk  will  be  found  to  be  heavier  after  immersion  than 
it  was  before,  and  from  the  increase  of  its  weight  the  volume  of  its  pnres  may 
be  easily  determined. 

The  porosity  of  gold  was  demonstrated 
by  the  celebrated  Florentine  experiment  made 
in  1661.  Some  academicians  at  Florence, 
wishing  10  try  whether  water  was  compres- 
sible, filled  a  thin  globe  of  gold  with  that 
liquid,  and,  after  closing  the  oritice  hermeti- 
~  "  ,  they  exposed  the  globe  to  pressure 
a  Tiew  of  altering  its  form,  knowing  that 
iliy  alteration  in  form  must  be  accompanied 
'  a  diminution  in  volume.  The  conse- 
was,  that  the  water  forced  its  way 
rough  the  pores  of  the  gold,  and  stood  on 
lulside  of  the  globe  like  dew.  More 
'^ttian  twenty  years  previously  the  same  fact 
was  demonstrated  by  Francis  Hacon  by 
means  of  a  leaden  sphere;  the  experiment 
has  since  been  repeated  with  globes  of  other 
metals,  and  similar  results  obtained. 

14.  Apparent  and  real  volnmea. — In 
consequence  of  the  porosity  of  bodies,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
their  real  and  apparent  volumes.  The  r««l 
volume  of  a  body  is  the  portion  of  space 
actuaUy  occupied  by  the  matter  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  ;  its  apparent  volume  is 
the  suin  of  its  real  volume  and  the  total 
volume  of  its  pores.  The  real  volume  of  a 
body  is  invariable,  but  its  apparent  volume 

Pcan  be  altered  in  various  ways. 
J  5.  AppUcatlon*.— The  property  of  porosity  Is  utilised  in  filters  of  paper, 
fclt,  stone,  charcoal,  etc.  The  pores  of  these  substances  are  sufficiently  large 
la  allow  liquids  to  pass,  but  small  enough  to  arrest  the  passage  of  any  sub- 
Stances  which  these  liquids  may  hold  in  suspension.  Again,  large  blocks  of 
Rone  arc  often  detached  in  quarries  by  introducing  wedges  of  dry  wood  into 
grooves  cut  in  the  rock.  These  wedges  being  moistened,  water  penetrates 
their  pores,  and  causes  them  to  swell  with  considerable  force.  Dry  cords, 
when  moistened,  increase  in  diameter  and  diminish  in  length,  a  property  of 
which  advantage  has  been  taken  in  order  to  raise  great  weights. 

16.  CompreaMblUty. — Compressibility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
the  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by  pressure.     This  pro^tvj  »  ii 
~  a  conscquertce  and  a  proof  of  porosity. 
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Bodies  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  compressibility.  The  most  com- 
pressible bodies  are  gases ;  by  sufficient  pressure  they  may  be  made  to 
occupy  ten,  twenty,  or  even  some  hundred  times  less  space  than  they  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which,  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  they  become  liquids. 

The  compressibility  of  solids  is  much  less  than  that  of  gases,  and  is  found 
in  all  degrees.  Cloths,  paper,  cork,  woods,  are  amongst  the  most  com- 
pressible. Metals  are  so  also  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  proved  by  the  process 
of  coining,  in  which  the  metal  receives  the  impression  from  the  die.  There 
is,  in  most  cases,  a  limit  beyond  which,  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  bodies 
are  fractured  or  reduced  to  powder. 

The  compressibility  of  liquids  is  so  small  as  to  have  remained  for  a  long 
time  undetected  :  it  may,  however,  be  proved  by  experiment,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  chapter  on  Hydrostatics. 

17.  Blastiottj. — Elasticity  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  bodies 
resume  their  original  form  or  volume,  when  the  force  which  altered  that  form 
or  volume  ceases  to  act .  Elasticity  may  be  developed  in  bodies  by  pressure, 
by  traction  or  pulling,  flexion  or  bending,  and  by  torsion  or  twisting.  In 
treating  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  elasticity  developed  by 
pressure  alone  requires  consideration  ;  the  other  kinds  of  elasticity  being 
peculiar  to  solid  bodies,  will  be  considered  amongst  their  specific  properties 
(arts.  89,  90,  91). 

Gases  and  liquids  are  perfectly  elastic  ;  in  other  words,  after  undergoing 
a  change  in  volume  they  regain  exactly  their  original  volume  when  the 
pressure  becomes  what  it  originally  was.  Solid  bodies  present  different  de- 
grees of  elasticity,  though  none  present  the  property  in  the  same  ]>erfection 
as  liquids  and  gases,  and  in  all  it  varies  according  to  the  time  during  which 
the  body  has  been  exposed  to  pressure.  Caoutchouc,  ivory,  glass,  and 
marble  possess  considerable  elasticity  ;  lead,  clay,  and  fats,  scarcely  any. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  soHds,  beyond  which  they  either  break 
or  are  incapable  of  regaining  their  original  form  and  volume.  This  is  called 
the  limit  of  elasticity.  In  sprains,  for  instance,  the  elasticity  of  the  tendons 
has  been  exceeded.  In  gases  and  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  limit  can 
be  reached ;  they  always  regain  their  original  volume  when  the  original 
pressure  is  restored. 

If  a  ball  of  ivory,  glass,  or  marble  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  slab  of  polished 
marble,  which  has  been  previously  slightly  smeared  with  oil,  it  will  rebound 
and  rise  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  from  which  it  fell.  On  afterwards 
examining  the  ball  a  circular  blot  of  oil  will  be  found  upon  it,  more  or  less 
extensive  according  to  the  height  of  the  fall.  From  this  we  conclude  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  shock  the  ball  was  flattened,  and  that  its  rebound  was 
caused  by  the  effort  to  regain  its  original  form. 

18.  Mobility,  motion,  rest. — Mobility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which 
the  position  of  a  body  in  space  may  be  changed. 

Motion  and  rest  may  be  either  relative  or  absolute.  By  the  relative 
motion  or  rest  of  a  body  we  mean  its  change  or  permanence  of  position  with 
respect  to  surrounding  bodies ;  by  its  absolute  motion  or  rest  we  mean  the 
change  or  permanence  of  its  position  with  respect  to  ideal  fixed  points  in 
space. 
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Thus  a  passenger  in  a  railway  carriage  may  be  in  a  state  of  relative  rest 
with  respect  to  the  train  in  which  he  travels,  but  he  is  in  a  state  of  relative 
motion  with  respect  to  the  objects,  such  as  trees,  houses,  etc.,  past  which  the 
train  rushes.  These  houses  again  enjoy  merely  a  state  of  relative  rest,  for 
the  earth  itself  which  bears  them  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  relative  motion 
with  respect  to  the  celestial  bodies  of  our  solar  system,  inasmuch  as  it  moves 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  eighteen  miles  in  a  second.  In  short,  absolute 
motion  and  rest  are  unknown  to  us  ;  in  nature,  relative  motion  and  rest  are 
alone  presented  to  our  observation . 

19.  Inartta. — Inertia  is  a  purely  negative  property  of  matter  (26) ;  it  is 
the  property  that  matter  cannot  of  itself  change  its  own  state  of  motion  or  of 
rest.  If  a  body  is  at  rest  it  remains  so  until  some  force  acts  upon  it ;  if  it 
is  in  motion  this  motion  can  only  be  changed  by  the  application  of  some 
force. 

A  body,  when  unsupported  in  mid-air,  does  not  fall  to  the  earth  in  virtue 
of  any  inherent  property,  but  because  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
A  billiard  ball  gently  pushed  does  not  move  more  and  more  slowly,  and 
finally  stop,  because  it  has  any  preference  for  a  state  of  rest,  but  because  its 
motion  is  impeded  by  the  friction  on  the  cloth  on  which  it  rolls,  and  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  If  all  impeding  causes  were  withdrawn,  a  body  once 
in  motion  would  continue  to  move  for  ever  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanging 
velocity. 

20.  AppUeatloa. — Numerous  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the 
inertia  of  matter.  For  instance,  before  leaping  a  ditch  we  run  towards  it,  in 
order  that  the  motion  of  our  bodies  at  the  moment  of  leaping  may  add  itself 
to  the  muscular  effort  then  made. 

On  descending  carelessly  from  a  carriage  in  motion,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  retains  its  motion,  whilst  the  feet  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  friction 
against  the  ground  ;  the  consequence  is  we  fall  towards  the  moving  carriage. 
A  rider  falls  over  the  head  of  a  horse  if  it  suddenly  stops.  In  striking  the 
handle  of  a  hammer  against  the  ground  the  handle  suddenly  stops,  but  the 
head,  striving  to  continue  its  motion,  fixes  itself  more  firmly  on  the  handle. 

By  the  property  of  inertia  may  also  be  explained  the  following  experiments. 
Let  a  card  be  placed  upon  a  tumbler,  and  a  shilling  on  the  card  ;  if  the  edge 
of  the  card  be  smartly  flicked  with  the  finger  the  card  is  driven  away  and  the 
coin  falls  into  the  tumbler.  A  gentle  push  with  the  finger  will  move  a  door 
on  its  hinges  ;  but  if  a  pistol  bullet  be  fired  against  the  door  it  perforates  the 
door  without  moving  it.  A  clay  pipe  which  is  suspended  by  two  vertical  hairs 
may  be  cut  in  two  by  a  powerful  stroke  with  a  sharp  sword  without  breaking 
the  hairs. 

The  terrible  accidents  on  our  railways  are  chiefly  due  to  inertia.  When 
the  motion  of  the  engine  is  suddenly  arrested  the  carriages  strive  to  continue 
the  motion  they  had  acquired,  and  in  doing  so  are  shattered  against  each 
other.  Hammers,  pestles,  stampers  are  applications  of  inertia.  So  are  also 
the  enormous  iron  fly-wheels,  by  which  the  motion  of  steam-engines  is 
regulated. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  FORCE,  EQUILIBRIUM,  AND  MOTION. 

21.  Maasora  of  tima. — To  obtain  a  proper  measure  of  force  it  is 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  to  define  certain  conceptions  which  are  pre- 
supposed in  that  measure  :  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  define 
the  unit  of  time.  Whenever  a  second  is  spoken  of  without  qualification  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  second  of  mean  solar  time.  The  exact  length  of  this  unit 
is  fixed  by  the  following  considerations.  The  instant  when  the  sun's  centre 
is  on  an  observer's  meridian — in  other  words,  the  instant  of  the  transit  of 
the  sun*s  centre — can  be  determined  with  exactitude,  and  thus  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  two  successivetransitsalsoadmitsof  exact  determina- 
tion, and  is  called  an  apparent  day.  The  length  of  this  interval  differs 
slightly  from  day  to  day,  and  therefore  does  not  serve  as  a  convenient  measure 
of  time.  Its  average  length  is  free  from  this  inconvenience,  and  therefore 
ser\'es  as  the  required  measure,  and  is  called  a  mean  solar  day.  The  short 
hand  of  a  common  clock  would  go  exactly  twice  round  the  face  in  a  mean 
solar  day  if  it  went  perfectly.  The  mean  solar  day  consists  of  24  equal  parts 
called  hours,  these  of  60  equal  parts  called  minutes,  and  these  again  of  60 
equal  parts  called  secotids.  Consequently,  the  second  is  the  86,400th  part 
of  a  mean  solar  day,  and  is  the  generally  received  unit  of  time. 

22.  Measura  of  space. — Space  may  be  either  length  or  distance,  which 
is  space  of  one  dimension ;  area,  which  is  space  of  two  dimensions ;  or 
volume,  which  is  space  of  three  dimensions.  In  England  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  British  Imperial  Yard,  which  is  the  distance  between  two  fixed 
points  on  a  certain  metal  rod,  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  rod  is  60®  F.  =  I5®'5  C.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  employ  as 
a  unit,  2ifoot,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  yard.  In  France  the  standard  of 
length  is  the  metre ;  this  is  approximately  equal  to  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
a  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian,  that  is  of  the  arc  from  the  Equator  to  the 
North  Pole  ;  it  is  practically  fixed  by  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a 
certain  standard  rod.     The  relation  between  these  standards  is  as  follows  : 

I  yard  «  0*914383  metre. 
I  metre  =  i  '093633  yard. 

The  unit  of  length  having  been  fixed,  the  units  of  area  and  volume  are 
connected  with  it  thus  :  the  unit  of  area  is  the  area  of  a  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  the  unit  of  length.  The  unit  of  volume  is  the  volume  of  a  cube,  one 
edge  of  which  is  the  unit  of  length.  These  units  in  the  case  of  English  mea- 
sures are  the  square  yard  (or  foot)  and  the  cubic  yard  (or  foot)  respectively ; 
in  the  case  of  French  measures,  the  square  metre  and  cubic  metre  respec- 
tively. The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  in  lat.  45°,  which  is  about  that 
of  Milan,  is  o-9935m.,  and  thus  only  differs  from  a  metre  by  6*5  millimetres. 

23.  Measure  of  mass. — Two  bodies  are  said  to  have  equal  masses  when, 
if  placed  in  a  perfect  balance  in  vacuo,  they  counterpoise  each  other.  Suppose 
we  take  lumps  of  any  substance,  lead,  butter,  wood,  stone,  etc.,  and  suppose 
that  any  one  of  them  when  placed  on  the  one  pan  of  a  balance  will  exactly 
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counterpoise  any  other  of  them  when  placed  on  the  opposite  pan — the  balance 
being  perfect  and  the  weighing  performed  in  vacuo ;  this  being  the  case, 
these  lumps  are  said  to  have  equsd  masses.  That  these  lumps  differ  in  many 
respects  from  each  other  is  plain  enough ;  in  what  respects  they  have  the 
same  properties  in  virtue  of  the  equality  of  their  masses  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  subsequent  enquiry. 

The  British  unit  of  mass  is  the  standard  pound  (avoirdupois),  which  is  a 
certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  the  Exchequer  Office  in  London.  This  unit 
having  been  fixed,  the  mass  of  a  given  substance  is  expressed  as  a  multiple 
or  submultiple  of  the  unit 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  many  distances  are  ascertained  and 
expressed  in  yards  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  measure 
directly  by  a  yard  measure.  In  like  manner  the  masses  of  bodies  are  fre- 
quently ascertained  and  expressed  numerically  which  could  not  be  placed  in 
a  balance  and  subjected  to  direct  weighing. 

24.  Seaslty  and  relatlTe  dansit  j. — If  we  consider  any  body  or  portion 
of  matter,  and  if  we  conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts  having 
equal  volumes,  then,  if  the  masses  of  these  parts  are  equal,  in  whatever 
way  the  division  be  conceived  as  taking  place,  that  body  is  one  of  uniform 
density.  The  density  of  such  a  body  is  the  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume.  Con- 
sequently if  M  denote  the  mass,  V  the  volume^  and  D  the  density  of  the 
body,  we  have 

M«VD. 

If  now  we  have  an  equal  volume  V  of  any  second  substance  whose  mass  is 
M'  and  density  D',  we  shall  have 

Consequently  D  :  D'::M  :  M' ;  that  is,  the  densities  of  substances  are  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  masses  of  equal  volumes  of  those  substances.  If  now 
we  take  the  density  of  distilled  water  at  4®  C.  to  be  unity,  the  relative  density 
of  any  other  substance  is  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of  any  given  volume  of 
that  substance  at  that  temperature  bears  to  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  mass  of  any  volume  of  platinum  is  22*069 
times  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  consequently  the  relative  density  of 
platinum  is  22*069. 

The  relative  density  of  a  substance  is  generally  called  its  specific  gravity. 
Methods  of  determining  it  are  given  in  Book  III. 

In  French  measures  the  cubic  decimetre  or  litre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C. 
contains  the  unit  of  mass,  the  kilogramme ;  and  therefore  the  mass  in  kilo- 
grammes of  V  cubic  decimetres  of  a  substance  whose  specify  gravity  is  D, 

will  be  given  by  the  equation 

M-VD. 

The  same  equation  will  give  the  mass  in  grammes  of  the  body,^f  V  is  given 
in  cubic  centimetres 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  277274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  1 5°-5  C.  or  60°  F.  contain  a  pound  of  matter.  Consequently, 
if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  body  in  cubic  inches,  D  its  specific  gravity^  its  mass 
M  in  pounds  avoirdupois  will  be  given  bv  the  equation 
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In  this  equation  D  is,  properly  speaking,  the  relative  density  of  the  substance 
at  i5°-5  C.  when  the  density  of  water  at  i^^'S  C.  is  taken  as  the  unit. 

25.  Velocity  And  its  measiira. — When  a  material  point  moves,  it  de- 
scribes a  continuous  line  which  may  be  either  straight  or  curved,  and  is 
called  its  fiath  and  sometimes  its  trajectory.  Motion  which  takes  place 
along  a  straight  line  is  called  rectilinear  motion ;  that  which  takes  place 
along  a  curved  line  is  called  curvilinear  motion.  The  rate  of  the  motion  of 
a  point  is  called  its  velocity.  Velocity  may  be  either  uniform  or  variable ;  it 
is  uniform  when  the  point  describes  equal  spaces  or  portions  of  its  path  in 
all  equal  times  ;  it  is  variable  when  the  point  describes  unequal  portions  of 
its  path  in  any  equal  times. 

Uniform  velocity  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  described 
in  a  given  unit  of  time.  The  units  commonly  employed  in  this  country  arc 
feet  and  seconds.  If,  for  example,  a  velocity  5  is  spoken  of  without  qualifica- 
tion, this  means  a  velocity  of  5  feet  per  second.  Consequently,  if  a  body 
moves  for  /  seconds  with  a  uniform  velocity  v,  it  will  describe  v  t  feet 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  different  degrees  of  velocity  expressed 
in  this  manner.  A  snail  0*005  feet  in  a  second  ;  the  Rhine  between  Worms 
and  Mainz  3*3 ;  military  quick  step  4*6 ;  moderate  wind  10  ;  fast  sailing 
vessel  i8x>;  Channel  steamer  22*0;  railway  train  36  to  75  feet;  racehorse 
and  storm  50  feet ;  eagle  100  feet ;  carrier  pigeon  120  feet ;  a  hurricane  160 
feet:  sound  at  o^  1,090;  a  point  on  the  Equator  in  its  rotation  about  the 
earth's  axis  1,520  ;  a  Martini-Henry  rifle  bullet  1,330  ;  a  shot  from  an  Arm- 
strong gun  1,180  ;  the  centre  of  the  earth  101,000  ;  light  and  also  electricity 
in  a  medium  destitute  of  resistance  192,000  miles. 

Variable  velocity  is  measured  at  any  instant  by  the  number  of  units  of 
space  a  body  would  describe  if  it  continued  to  move  uniformly  from  that 
instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Thus,  suppose  a  body  to  run  down  an  inclined 
plane,  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation  that  it  moves  more  and  more 
quickly  during  its  descent ;  suppose  that  at  any  point  it  has  a  velocity  1 5, 
this  means  that  at  that  point  it  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  1 5  ft.  per  second,  or 
in  other  words,  if  from  that  point  all  increase  of  velocity  ceased,  it  would  de- 
scribe 15  ft  in  the  next  second. 

26.  Force.— When  a  material  point  is  at  rest,  it  has  no  innate  power  of 
changing  its  state  of  rest  ;  when  it  is  in  motion  it  has  no  innate  power  of 
changing  its  state  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.  This  property  of 
matter  is  termed  its  inertia  (19).  Any  cause  which  sets  a  point  in  motion, 
or  which  changes  the  magnitude  or  direction  of  its  velocity  if  in  motion,  is  a 
force.  Gravity,  friction,  elasticity  of  springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetic 
attraction  or  repulsion,  etc.,  zx^  forces.  All  changes  observed  in  the  motion 
of  bodies  can  be  referred  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  forces. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  acts,  a  force  may  be 
either  momentary — such  as  the  forces  called  into  play  in  an  explosion,  an 
impact,  or  the  discharge  of  an  electrical  spark — or  it  may  be  continuous  and 
permanent,  like  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  or  of  gravitation,  or  the  forces 
called  into  play  by  an  electrical  current  The  effect  of  a  force  of  the  former 
kind  (which  is  called  an  impulsive  force)  is,  as  far  as  our  observation  permits, 
an  instantaneous  change  in  the  momentum  (28)  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts, 
while  the  effects  of  forces  of  the  latter  kind  are  produced  gradually,  and  re- 
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quire  the  lapse  of  time  to  exhibit  themselves.  In  order  that  impulsive  forces 
may  produce  any  appreciable  effects,  their  intensity,  during  the  moment  of 
their  action,  must  be  indefinitely  greater  than  that  of  continuous  forces.  An 
impulsive  force  is  measured  by  the  instantaneous  change  in  the  momentum 
of  the  body  on  which  it  acts.  If  the  strength  of  a  continuous  force  does  not 
vary,  it  is  called  a  constant  force. 

27.  AeealaratlTa  affect  of  force. — If  we  suppose  a  force  to  continue 
unchanged  in  magnitude,  and  to  act  along  the  line  of  motion  of  a  point,  it 
will  communicate  in  each  successive  second  a  constant  increase  of  velocity. 
This  constant  increase  is  the  accelerative  effect  of  the  force.  Thus,  if  at  any 
given  instant  the  body  has  a  velocity  10,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  second  from  that  instant  its  velocity  is  13,  16,  19,  etc.,  the  ac- 
celerative effect  of  the  force  is  3  ;  a  fact  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  body  has  been  acted  on  by  an  accelerating  force  3. 

If  the  force  vary  from  instant  to  instant,  its  accelerative  effect  will  also 
vary  ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  accelerative  effect  at  any  instant  is  measured 
by  the  velocity  it  would  communicate  in  a  second  if  the  force  continued 
constant  from  that  instant. 

By  means  of  an  experiment  to  be  described  below  (80)  it  can  be  shown 
that  at  any  given  place  the  accelerative  effect  of  gravity  g  is  constant ;  but 
it  is  found  to  have  different  values  at  different  places  ;  adopting  the  units  of 
feet  and  seconds  it  is  found  that  with  sufficient  approximation 

g^f{i  -0*002 56  cos  2<^) 

at  a  place  whose  latitude  is  <^,  where  y*  denotes  the  number  32*1724,  that  is 
the  effect  of  gravity  in  latitude  45°. 

If  we  adopt  the  units  of  metres  and  seconds,  then y=  9*8059. 

28.  Momentimi  or  quantity  of  motion  is  a  magnitude  varying  as  the 
mass  of  a  body  and  its  velocity  jointly,  and  is  therefore  expressed  numerically 
by  the  product  of  the  number  of  units  of  mass  which  it  contains,  jn,  and  the 
number  of  units  of  velocity,  v,  in  its  motion,  or  by  ///  v.  Thus  a  body  con- 
taining 5  lbs.  of  matter,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  12  ft.  per  second,  has  a 
momentum  of  60. 

29.  Measure  of  force. — Force,  when  constant,  is  measured  by  the  mo- 
mentum it  communicates  to  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  the  force  varies,  it 
is  then  measured  at  any  instant  by  the  momentum  it  would  communicate  if 
it  continued  constant  for  a  unit  of  time  from  the  instant  under  consideration. 
On  the  British  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  unit  of  force  is  that  force 
which  acting  on  a  pound  of  matter  would  produce  in  one  second  a  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second.  Consequently  if  a  body  contains  m  lbs.  of  matter, 
and  is  acted  on  by  a  force  whose  accelerative  effect  is/,  that  force  contains 
a  number  of  units  of  force  (F),  given  by  the  equation 

F  =  w/ 

The  weight  of  a  body,  when  that  term  denotes  aforcCy  is  the  force  exerted 
on  it  by  gravity  ;  consequently,  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  g  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity,  the  number  of  units  of  force  W  exerted  on  it 
by  gravity  is  given  by  the  equation 

or  (27)  W  =»  mf{i  -0*00256  cos  2tf>), 
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From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  the  same  body  will  be  different  at 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  this  could  be  verified  by  attaching  a 
piece  of  platinum  (or  other  metal)  to  a  delicate  spring,  and  noting  the  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  the  spring  during  a  voyage  from  a  station  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  to  another  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — ^for  instance, 
from  London  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e. 

When,  therefore,  2i  pound  is  used  as  a  unit  of  force  it  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  force  W  exerted  by  gravity  on  a  pound  of  matter  in  London. 
Now,  in  London,  the  latitude  of  which  is  51°  30',  the  numerical  value  of  ^is 
32*1912,  so  that 

W-i  x32'i9i2  ; 

in  other  words,  when  a  pound  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  force  it  contains  32*1912 
units  of  force  according  to  the  measure  given  above.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  pound  of  matter  is  a  completely  determinate  quantity  of  matter  irre- 
spective of  locality,  but  gravity  exerts  on  a  pound  of  matter  a  pound  (or 
32*1912  units)  of  force  at  London  and  other  places  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  London  only ;  this  ambiguity  in  the  term  pound  should  be  carefully  noticed 
by  the  student ;  the  context  in  any  treatise  will  always  show  in  which  sense 
the  term  is  used.  The  absolute  unit  of  force  as  defined  above  is  constant ; 
it  is  about  equal  to  a  weight  of  half  an  ounce  at  London. 

30.  Representation  of  forces. — Draw  any  straight  line  AB  (fig.  4),  and  fix 
on  any  point  O  in  it.    We  may  suppose  a  force  to  act  on  the  point  O,  along  the 

line  AB,  either  towards  A  or  B  :  then  O  is  called  the 

0 — 2 2 35 — ^  point  of  application  of  the  force,  AB  its  line  of  action  ; 

Pig  ^.  if  it  acts  towards  A,  its  direction  is  OA,  if  toward  B, 

its  direction  is  OB.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  make 
the  distinction  between  the  line  of  action  and  direction  of  a  force  ;  it  being 
ver>'  convenient  to  make  the  convention  that  the  statement— a  force  acts  on 
a  point  O  along  the  line  O  A — means  that  it  acts  from  O  to  A.  Let  us  suppose 
the  force  which  acts  on  O  along  OA  to  contain  P  units  of  force ;  from  0 
towards  A  measure  ON  containing  P  units  of  length,  the  line  ON  is  said  to 
represent  the  force.  The  analog>'  between  the  line  and  the  force  is  very 
complete  ;  the  line  ON  is  drawn  from  O  in  a  given  direction  OA,  and  contains 
a  given  number  of  units  P,  just  as  the  force  acts  on  O  in  the  direction  OA, 
and  contains  a  given  number  of  units  P.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  if  an  equal  force  were  to  act  on  O  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would  be 
said  to  act  in  the  direction  OB,  and  would  be  represented  by  OM,  equal  in 
magnitude  to  ON. 

When  we  are  considering  several  forces  acting  along  the  same  line  we 
may  indicate  their  directions  by  the  positive  and  negative  signs.  Thus  the 
forces  mentioned  above  would  be  denoted  by  the  symbols  +  P  and  —  P 
respectively. 

31.  Forces  aotlnr  nlonr  tbe  same  line. — If  forces  act  on  the  point  O 
in  the  direction  OA  equal  to  P  and  Q  units  respectively,  they  are  equivalent 
to  a  single  force  R  containing  as  many  units  as  P  and  Q  together,  that  is, 

R  =  P  +  Q. 

If  the  sign  +  in  the  above  equation  denote  algebraical  addition,  the  equation 
will  continue  true  whether  one  or  both  the  forces  act  along  OA  or  OB.     It 
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s  plain  that  the  same  rule  can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces,  and  if 
ieveral  forces  have  the  same  line  of  action  they  are  equivalent  to  one  force 
:ontaining  the  same  number  of  units  as  their  algebraical  sum.  Thus  if 
orces  of  3  and  4  units  act  on  O  in  the  direction  OA,  and  a  force  of  8  in  the 
iirection  OB,  they  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  containing  R  units  given 
)y  the  equation 

R  =  3  +  4-.8«  -I  ; 

hat  is,  R  is  a  force  containing  one  unit  acting  along  OB.  This  force  R  is 
railed  their  resultant  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  R  is  equal  to  zero. 
In  this  case  the  forces  have  equal  tendencies  to  move  the  point  O  in  opposite 
lirections. 

32.  Aesnltant  and  eomponents. — In  the  last  article  we  saw  that  a  single 
brce  R  could  be  found  equivalent  to  several  others  ;  this  is  by  no  means 
)eculiar  to  the  case  in  which  all  the  forces  have  the  same  line  of  action  ;  in 
act,  when  a  material  point,  A  {^'g,  5),  remains  in  equili- 
jrium  under  the  action  of  several  forces,  S,  P,  Q,  it  does 
;o  because  any  one  of  the  forces,  as  S,  is  capable  of 
leutralising  the  combined  effects  of  all  the  others.  If  the 
brce  S,  therefore,  had  its  direction  reversed,  so  as  to  act 
ilong  A  R,  the  prolongation  of  A  S,  it  would  produce  the 
iame  effect  as  the  system  of  forces  P,  Q.  > 

Now,  a  force  whose  effect  is  equivalent  to  the  combined         / 
iffects  of  several  other  forces  is  called  their  resultant^  and        / 
vith  respect  to  this  resultant,  the  other  forces  are  termed    / 
omponents,  / 

When  the  forces  P,  Q  act  on  a  point  they  can  only  *  *'^ 

lave  one  resultant ;  but  any  single  force  can  be  resolved  *^"  ^' 

nto  components  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways. 

If  a  point  move  from  rest,  under  the  action  of  any  number  of  forces,  it  will 
)egin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant. 

33.  Paralleloirram  of  forces. — When  two  forces  act  on  a  point  their 
esultant  is  found  by  the  following  theorem,  known  as  the  principle  of  the 
)arallelogram  of  forces  : — If  two  forces  act  on  a  pointy  and  if  lines  be  drawn 
'rom  that  point  representing  the  forces  in  magnitude  and  direction^  and  on 
hese  lines  as  sides  a  parallelogram  be  constructed^  their  resultant  will  be 
'epresented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  that  diagonal  which  passes  through 
he  point.  Thus  let  P  and  Q  (fig.  6)  be  two  forces  acting  on  the  point  A 
ilong  AP  and  AQ  respectively,  and  let  AB  and  AC  be  taken  containing  the 
;ame  number  of  units  of  length  that  P  and  Q  contain  units  of  force  ;  let  the 
)arallelogram  ABDC  be  completed,  and  the  diagonal  AD  drawn  ;  then  the 
heorem  states  that  the  resultant,  R,  of  P  and  Q  is  represented  by  AD  ;  that 
5  to  say,  P  and  Q  together  are  equal  to  a  single  force  R  acting  along  the 
ine  AD,  and  containing  as  many  units  of  force  as  AD  contains  units  of 
» n  gth. 

Proofs  of  this  theorem  are  given  in  treatises  on  Mechanics  ;  we  will  here 
ive  an  account  of  a  direct  experimental  verification  of  its  truth  ;  but  before 
loing  so  we  must  premise  an  account  of  a  very  simple  experiment. 

Let  A  (fig.  7)  be  a  small  pulley,  and  let  it  turn  on  a  smooth,  hard,  and 
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thin  axle  with  little  or  no  friction  :  let  W  be  a  weight  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
fine  thread  which  passes  over  the  pulley  :  let  a  spring  CD  be  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  end  C  of  the  thread  and  by  the  end  D  to  another  piece  of 
thread,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  fixed  point  B  ;  a  scale  CE 
can  be  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  point  C  and  pass  inside  the  spring  so  that 


the  elongation  of  the  spring  can  be  measured.  Now  it  will  be  found  on  trial 
that  with  a  given  weight  W  the  elongation  of  the  spring  will  be  the  same 
whatever  the  angle  contained  between  the  parts  of  the  string  WA  and  BA. 
Also  it  would  be  found  that  if  the  whole  were  suspended  from  a  fixed  point, 
instead  of  passing  over  the  pulley,  the  weight  would  in  this  case  stretch  the 
spring  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  This  experiment  shows  that  when  care 
is  taken  to  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  friction  of  the  axle  of  the  pulley,  and 
the  imperfect  flexibility  of  the  thread,  the  weight  of  W  is  transmitted  without 
sensible  diminution  to  B,  and  exerts  on  that  point  a  pull  or  force  along  the 
line  BA  virtually  equal  to  W. 

This  being  premised,  an  experimental  proof,  or  illustration  of  the  parallel- 
ogram of  forces,  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  H  and  K  (fig.  8)  to  be  two  pulleys  with  axles  made  as  smooth 
and  fine  as  possible  ;  let  P  and  Q  be  two  weights  suspended  from  fine  and 

flexible  threads  which,  after  passing  over  H  and 
K,  are  fastened  at  A  to  a  third  thread  AL  from 
which  hangs  a  weight  R  ;  let  the  three  weights 
come  to  rest  in  the  positions  shown  in  the  figure. 
Now  the  point  A  is  acted  on  by  three  forces  in 
equilibrium,  viz.,  P  from  A  to  H,  Q  from  A  to 
K,  and  R  from  A  to  L,  consequently  any  one  of 
them  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  other  two.  Now  if  wc  suppose 
the  apparatus  to  be  arranged  immediately  in 
front  of  a  large  slate,  we  can  draw  lines  upon  it  coinciding  with  AH,  AK,  and 
AL.  If  now  we  measure  off"  along  AH  the  part  AB  containing  as  many 
inches  as  P  contains  pounds,  and  along  AK  the  part  AC  containing  as  many 
inches  as  Q  contains  pounds,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  ABCD,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  diagonal  AD  is  in  the  same  line  as  AL,  and  contains  as 
many  inches  as  R  weighs  pounds.  Consequently,  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q 
is  represented  by  AD.  Of  course,  any  other  units  of  length  and  force  might 
have  been  employed.     Now  it  will  be  found  that  when  P,  Q,  and  R  are 
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changed  in  any  way  whatever,  consistent  with  equilibrium,  the  same  con- 
struction can  be  made, — the  point  A  will  have  different  positions  in  the 
different  cases  ;  but  when  equilibrium  is  established,  and  the  parallelogram 
ABCD  is  constructed,  it  will  be  found  that  AD  is  vertical,  and  contains  as 
many  units  of  length  as  R  contains  units  of  force,  and  consequently  it  repre- 
sents a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  R,  that  is,  it  represents  the  resultant  of  P 
md  Q. 

34.  Resultant  of  any  number  of  foroeft  aetinr  in  one  plana  on  a 
point. — Let  the  forces  P,  Q,  R,  S  (fig.  9)  act  on  the  point  A,  and  let  them 
be  represented  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  First,  complete  the  parallelo- 
gram A  RFC  and  join  AF  ;  this  line  represents  the 
resultant  of  P  and  Q:  Secondly ,  complete  the 
parallelogram  AFGD  and  join  AG  ;  this  line  re- 
presents the  resultant  of  P,  Q,  R.  Thirdly ,  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  ACHE  and  join  AH  ;  this 
ine  represents  the  resultant  of  P,  Q,  R,  S.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  construction  can  be  extended  to 
my  number  of  forces.  A  little  consideration  will 
ihow  that  the  line  AH  might  be  determined  by  the 
bllowing  construction : — Through  B  draw  BF 
3arallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AC ;  through  F  draw 
FG  parallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AD  ;  through  G  draw 
3H  parallel  to,  equal  to,  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AE  ;  join  AH,  then 
\H  represents  the  required  resultant. 

In  place  of  the  above  construction,  the  resultant  can  be  determined  by 
:alculation  in  the  following  manner  : — Through  A  draw  any  two  rectangular 
ixes  Ax  and  Ay  (fig.  10),  and  let  a,  /9,  y  be  the  angles  made  with  the  axis 
rVx  by  the  lines  representing  the  pressures,  then  P,  Q,  R  can  be  resolved 
into  P  cos  a,  Q  cos  /9,  R  cos  y,  acting  along  Ax,  and 
P  sin  a,  Q  sin  ^,  R  sin  y,  acting  along  Ay.  Now  the 
former  set  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  force 
X  by  addition,  attention  being  paid  to  the  sign  of  each 
component  ;  and  in  lik6  manner  the  latter  forces  can 
be  reduced  to  a  single  force  Y,  that  is, 

X  =  P  COS  a  +  Q  COS  /3  +  R  cos  y  +  .  .  . 
Y  =  P  sin  a  +  Q  sin  /3  +  R  sin  y  +  ... 

Since  the  addition  denotes  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  ^'^  '° 

quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equations,  both  sign  and  magnitude 
3f  X  and  Y  are  known.  Suppose  U  to  denote  the  required  resultant,  and  (f> 
:he  angle  made,  by  the  line  representing  it,  with  the  axis  Ax  ; 


^'^N 


:hen 


U  cos  <^  =  X,  and  U  sin  <^  =  Y. 


These  equations  give  U'  «  X'  +  Y«,  which  determines  the  magnitude  of  the 
esultant,  and  then,  since  both  sin  <^  and  cos  (f>  are  known,  <^  is  determined 
vithout  ambiguity. 

Thus  let  P,  Q,  and  R  be  forces  of  100,  150,  and  120  units,  respectively, 
md  suppose  xAP,  xAQ,  and  xAR  to  be  angles  of  45°,  120°,  and  210®  re- 
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spectivdy,  Tlien  their  crmpooencs  aloo^  Ax  are  707,  ~7S«  ~  103-9^  *Bd 
their  component*  along  At  are  7or7,  + 129^  —6a  The  sums  of  these  two 
.^ets  beinjj^  reipecnveiy  — 108-2  axid  i.fo-6y  we  hare  U  cos  ^ »  ~  10S-2  and 
LT  sin  <^  -  \jfirt ; 

therefore  U»  -  'io8-2:«  ^  {r^  6}* 

6r  U  =i7r4 

hen*!e  I77'4  cos  <^  -  — 108-2^  and  I77-4.  sin  ^  =  104.-61 

If  we  ma<!e  ase  of  the  former  of  these  equations  odIt,  we  dioold  obtain  ^ 
e*'|ual  to  232^"'  25',  or  127*  35',  and  the  result  woatd  be  ambiguous:  in  like 
manner,  if  we  determine  ^  from  the  second  equation  only,  we  shoald  have 
t^  tf\\\^\  to  ^T'  25',  or  127*  35';  bat  as  we  have  both  equations,  we  know  that 
#j^  tf}j\\^\%  \7rf  35',  and  consequently  the  force  U  is  completciy  determined  as 
indir;*ted  by  the  dotted  line  AU. 

35.  Ciailtl0B0  •<  fi«BimrlHB  ^r  aaij^  llHces  acttav  te  was  ploa* 
#«  *  ytotr — If  the  resultant  of  the  forces  is  zero,  they  have  no  joint 
t/mdeiKy  to  move  the  point,  and  conscqucndy  are  in  equilibnanoL  Thb 
r»bvio«i^  principle  enables  us  to  deduce  the  foQowing  constructions  and 
equations,  which  serve  to  ascertain  whether  given  forces  will  keep  a  point  at 
re«*t, 

HnppTf^  that  in  the  case  represented  in  fig.  9,  T  is  the  force  which  will 
h!9Unre  F,  (^,  K,  S,  It  is  clear  that  T  must  act  on  A  along  H  A  produced, 
;ind  in  m^^nitude  must  be  proportional  to  H  A;  for  then  the  resultant  of 
the  five  ff^ces  will  equal  zero,  since  the  broken  line  ABFGHA  returns  to  the 
p<'>int  A.  This  construction  is  plainly  equivalent  to  the  following:  Let  P,  Q, 
k  ^U^  ttj  \jt  iorct%  acting  on  the  point  O,  as  indicated,  their  magnitudes 


and  directions  )fc\r\ii  given.  It  is  known  that  they  are  balanced  by  a  fourth 
force,  S,  and  it  is  rcr|uired  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  S. 
Take  any  point  D,  and  draw  any  line  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same 
part  as  OP,  draw  AB  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  OQ,  and 
take  AB  such  that  P  :  C2::DA  :  AB.  Through  B  draw  BC  parallel  to  and 
towards  the  same  part  as  OR,  taking  BC  such  that  Q  :  R::AB  :  BC; 
join  CO;  through  ()  draw  OS  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as 
CO,  then  the  required  force  acts  along  OS,  and  is  in  magnitude  proportional 
to  CO. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  construction  can  be  extended  to  any  number 
of  forces,  and  will  apply  to  the  case  in  which  these  direciions  are  not  in 
one  plane,  only  in  this  case  the  broken  line  ABCO  would  not  lie  wholly  in 
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one  plane.  The  above  construction  is  frequently  called  the  Polygon  of 
Forces, 

The  case  of  three  forces  acting  on  a  point  is,  of  course,  included  in  the 
above ;  but  its  importance  is  such  that  we  may  give  a  separate  statement  of 
it.  Let  P,  Q,  R  (fig.  \2)  be  three  forces  in  equilibrium  on  the  point  O.  From 
any  point  B  draw  BC  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  OP,  from  C 
draw  CA  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  OQ,  and  take  CA  such 
that  P  :  Q : :  BC  :  CA ;  then,  on  joining  AB,  the  third  force  R  must  act  along 
OR  parallel  to  and  towards  the  same  part  as  AB,  and  must  be  proportional 
in  magnitude  to  AB.  This  construction  is  frequently  called  the  Triangle  of 
Forces,  It  is  evident  that  while  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  severally  pro- 
portional to  P,  Q,  R,  the  angles  A,  B,  C  are  supplementary  to  QOR,  ROP, 
POQ  respectively,  consequently  every  trigonometrical  relation  existing 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  ABC  will  equally  exist  between  the  forces 

P,  Q,  R,  and  the  supplements  of  the  angles  between  their  directions.  Thus 
in  the  triangle  ABC  it  is  known  that  the  sides  are  proportional  to  the  sines 
of  the  opposite  angles ;  now,  since  the  sines  of  the  angles  are  equal  to  the 
sines  of  their  supplements,  we  at  once  conclude  that  when  three  forces  are  in 
eqniiibriumy  each  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  the  o titer  two. 

We  can  easily  obtain  from  the  equations  which  determine  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  forces  (34)  equations  which  express  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium of  any  number  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  point;  in  fact,  if  U 

=  o  we  must  have  X  =  o  and  Y  -  o ;  that  is  to  say,  the  required  conditions  of 
equilibrium  are  these : — 

o  =  P  cos  a  +  Q  cos  /9  +  R  cos  y  + .  .  . 
and  o  =  P  sin  a  +  Q  sin  /3  +  R  sin  y  4- .  .  . 

The  first  of  these  equations  shows  that  no  part  of  the  motion  of  the  point  can 
take  place  along  Ax,  the  second  that  no  part  can  take  place  along  Ay.  In 
other  words,  the  point  cannot  move  at  all. 

36.  Composition  and  resolution  of  parallel  forces. — The  case  of  the 
equilibrium  of  three  parallel  forces  is  merely  a  particular  case  of  the  equili- 
brium of  three  forces  acting  on  a  point.  In  fact  let  P 
and  Q  be  two  forces  whose  directions  pass  through  the 
points  A  and  B,  and  intersect  in  O ;  let  them  be  balanced 
by  a  third  force  R  whose  direction  produced  intersects 
the  line  AB  in  C.  Now  suppose  the  point  O  to  move 
along  AO,  gradually  receding  from  A,  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  R  will  continually  change,  and  also  the  point 
C  will  continually  change  its  position,  but  will  always  lie 
between  A  and  B.  In  the  limit  P  and  Q  become  parallel 
forces,  acting  towards  the  same  part  balanced  by  a  parallel 
force  R  acting  towards  the  contrary  part  through  a  point 
X  between  A  and  B.  The  question  is : — First,  on  this 
limiting  case  what  is  the  value  of  R ;  secondly y'w\idii  is  the  *^  ^^ 

position  of  X  ?     Now  with  regard  to  the  first  point  it  is  plain  that  if  a  tri- 
angle abc  were  drawn  as  in  an.  35,  the  angles  a  and  b  in  the  limit  will  vanish, 
and  c  will  become  180°,  consequently  ab  ultimately  equals  ac-^cb\ 
or  R  »  P  +  Q. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  point  it  is  plain  that 

OC  sin  POR  -  OC  sin  AOC  =  AC  sin  CAO 


[36- 


and 
therefore 


OC  sin  ROQ  -  OC  sin  BOC  «  CB  sin  CBO ; 

AC  sin  CAO  :  CB  sin  CBO:: sin  POR  :  sin  ROQ 

::Q:P(35). 


Now  in  the  limit,  when  OA  and  OB  become  parallel,  OAB  and  OBA 
become  supplementary;  that  is,  their  sines  become  equal;  also  AC  and  CB 
become  respectively  AX  and  XB ;  consequently 

AX:XB::Q:P, 

a  proportion  which  determines  the  position  of  X.     This  theorem  at  once 
leads  to  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  any  two  parallel  forces,  viz. 

I.  When  two  parallel  forces  P  and  Qact  towards  the  same  part,  at  rigidly 
connected  points  A  and  B,  their  resultant  is  a  parallel  force  acting  towards 
the  same  part,  equal  to  their  sum,  and  its  direction  divides  the  line  AB  into 
two  parts  AC  and  CB  inversely  proportional  to  the  forces  P  and  Q. 

II.  When  two  parallel  forces  P  and  Q  act  towards  contrary  parts  at 
rigidly  connected  points  A  and  B,  of  which  P  is  the  greater,  their  resultant 
is  a  parallel  force  acting  towards  the  same  part  as  P,  equal  to  the  excess  of 
P  over  Q,  and  its  direction  divides  BA  produced  in  a  point  C  such  that  CA 
and  CB  are  inversely  proportional  to  P  and  Q. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  if  we  were  to  apply  R  at  the  point  C,  in  opposite 
directions  to  those  shown  in  the  figure,  it  would  plainly  (by  the  above  theorem) 
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Fig.  14. 


fig-  15. 


balance  P  and  Q,  and  therefore  when  it  acts  as  shown  in  figs.  14  and  15  it  is 
the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  in  those  cases  respectively.  It  will,  of  course,  follow 
that  the  force  R  acting  at  C  can  be  resolved  into  P  and  Q  acting  at  A  and  B 
respectively. 

If  the  second  of  the  above  theorems  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  no 
force  R  exists  equivalent  to  P  and  Q  when  these  forces  are  equal.  Two 
such  forces  constitute  a  couple,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  two  equal 
parallel  forces  acting  towards  contrary  parts ;  they  possess  the  remarkable 
property  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  balanced  by  any  single  force  what- 


soever. 
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In  the  case  of  more  than  two  parallel  forces  the  resultant  of  any  two  can 
be  found,  then  of  that  and  a  third,  and  so  on  to  any  number ;  it  can  be  shown 
that  however  great  the  number  of  forces  they  will  either  be  in  equilibrium  or 
will  reduce  to  a  single  resultant  or  to  a  couple. 

37.  Oantra  of  parallel  forces- — On  referring  to  figs.  (4  and  15,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  if  we  conceive  the  points  A  and  B  to  be  fixed  in  the  directions 
AP  and  BQ  of  the  forces  P  and  Q,  and  if  we  suppose  those  directions  to  be 
turned  round  A  and  B,  so  as  to  continue  parallel  and  to  make  any  given  angles 
with  their  original  directions,  then  the  direction  of  their  resultant  will  continue 
to  pass  through  C;  that  point  is  therefore  called  the  centre  of  the  parallel 
forces  P  and  Q. 

It  appears  from  investigation,  that  whenever  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
reduces  to  a  single  resultant,  those  forces  will  have  a  centre ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  conceive  each  of  the  forces  to  act  at  a  fixed  point,  there  will  be  a 
point  through  which  the  direction  of  their  resultant  will  pass  when  the 
directions  of  the  forces  are  turned  through  any  equal  angles  round  their 
points  of  application  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the  parallelism  of  their 
directions. 

The  most  familiar  example  of  a  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  the  case  in 
which  the  forces  are  the  weights  of  the  parts  of  a  body ;  in  this  case  the  forces 
all  acting  towards  the  same  part  will  have  a  resultant,  viz  their  sum;  and 
their  centre  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

38.  Moments  of  foroes. — Let  P  (fig.  16)  denote  any  force  acting  from  B 
to  P,  take  A  any  point,  let  fall  AN  a  perpendicular  from  A  on  BP.  The 
product  of  the  number  of  units  of  force  in  P,  and  the  number  of  units  of  length 
in  AN,  is  called  the  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  A.  Since  the  force  P  can 
be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  the  moment  of  P  can  be  represented  by  an 
area.  In  fact,  if  BC  is  the  line  representing  P,  the  moment  is  properly 
represented  by  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC.  The  perpendicular  AN 
is  sometimes  called  the  arm  of  the  pressure.  Now  if  a  watch  were  placed 
with  its  face  upwards  on  the  paper,  the  force  P  would  cause  the  arm  AN  to 
turn  round  A  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  hands  of  the 

watch.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  moment  of  P  with  respect  to  the  point  A  to  be 
positive.  \i  P  acted  from  C  to  B,  it  would  turn  NA  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  the  watch,  and  now 
its  moment  is  reckoned  negative. 

The  following  remarkable  relation  exists  between  any 
forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  body  and  their  resultant. 
Take  the  moments  of  the  forces  and  of  their  resultant  with  respect  to  any 
one  point  in  the  plane.  Then  the  moment  of  the  resultant  equals  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  several  forces,  regard  being  had  to  the  signs  of  the 
moments. 

If  the  point  about  which  the  moments  are  measured  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  resultant,  its  moment  with  respect  to  that  point  will  be  zero  ; 
and  consequently  the  sum  of  the  moments  with  respect  to  such  point  will  be 
zero. 

39.  aqnallty  of  aotion  and  reaction. — We  will  proceed  to  exismplify 
some  of  the  principles  now  laid  down  by  investigating  the  conditions  of 
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equilibrium  of  bodies  in  a  few  simple  cases ;  but  before  doing  so  we  must 
notice  a  law  which  holds  good  whenever  a  mutual  action  is  called  into  play 
between  two  bodies.  Reaction  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  action  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  on  each  other  are  always  forces 
equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction.  This  law  is  perfectly  general, 
and  is  equally  true  when  the  bodies  are  in  motion  as  well  as  when  they  are 
at  rest.  A  very  instructive  example  of  this  law  has  already  been  given  (33), 
in  which  the  action  on  the  spring  CD  (fig.  7)  is  the  weight  W  transmitted 
by  the  spring  to  C,  and  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  ground  transmitted 
from  B  to  D.  Under  these  circumstances  the  spring  is  said  to  be  stretched 
by  a  force  W.  If  the  spring  were  removed,  and  the  thread  were  continuous 
from  A  to  B,  it  is  clear  that  any  part  of  it  is  stretched  by  two  equal  forces, 
viz.  an  action  and  reaction,  each  equal  to  VV,  and  the  thread  is  said  to  sustain 
a  tension  W.  When  a  body  is  urged  along  a  smooth  surface,  the  mutual 
action  can  only  take  place  along  the  common  perpendicular  at  the  point  of 
contact.  If,  however,  the  bodies  are  rough,  this  restriction  is  partially  re- 
moved, and  now  the  mutual  action  can  take  place  in  any  direction  not  maJdng 
an  angle  greater  than  some  determinate  angle  with  the  common  perpen- 
dicular. This  determinate  angle  has  different  values  for  different  substances, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  limiting  angle  of  resistance,  sometimes  tht  angle 
of  repose, 

40.  Tlie  lever  is  a  name  given  to  any  bar  straight  or  curved,  AB  (fig.  17) 
resting  on  a  fixed  point  or  edge  c  called  the  fulcrum.    The  forces  acting  on 

the  lever  are  the  weight  or  resistance  Q,  the 
power  P,  and  the  reaction  of  the  fulcrum. 
Since  these  are  in  equilibrium,  the  resultant 
of  P  and  Q  must  act  through  c,  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  balanced  by  the  reaction. 
Draw  cb  at  right  angles  to  QB  and  ca  to  PA 
produced  ;  then  observing  that  P  x  ca,  and 
C^xcb  are  the  moments  of  P  and  Q  with  re- 
spect to  c,  and  that  they  have  contrary  signs, 
we  have  by  (38), 

P  X  ^^  =  Q  X  ^^ ; 

an  equation  commonly  expressed  by  the  rule, 
^'^"  '7-  that  in  the  lever  the  power  is  to  the  weight 

in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  arms. 

Levers  are  divided  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
fulcrum  with  respect  to  the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  the  weight. 
In  a  lever  of  the  first  hind  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and  resistance, 
as  in  fig.  17,  and  as  in  a  poker  and  in  the  common  steelyard  ;  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  carpenter's  pincers  are  double  levers  of  this  kind.  In  a  lever 
of  the  second  kind  i\ie  resistance  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in 
a  wheelbarrow,  or  a  pair  of  nutcrackers,  or  a  door  ;  in  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance,  as  in  a  pair  of 
tongs  or  the  treadle  of  a  lathe. 
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41.  Vnlleys. — The  pulley  is  a  hard  circular  disc  of  wood  or  of  metal,  in 
the  edge  of  which  is  a  groove,  and  which  can  turn  freely  on  an  axis  in  the 
centre.     Pulleys  are  either  ^jr^//,  as  in  fig.  18,  where  the  stirrup  or  fork  is 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


rigidly  connected  with  some  immovable  body,  and  where  the  axis  rotates  in 
the  stirrup  ;  or  it  may  be  movable,  as  in  fig.  19,  where  the  axis  is  fixed  to 
the  fork,  and  it  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  The  rope 
which  passes  round  the  pulley  in  fig.  18,  supports  a  weight  at  one  end;  while 
at  the  other  a  pull  is  applied  to  hold  this  weight  in  equilibrium. 

We  may  look  upon  the  power  and  the  resistance  as  acting  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle ;  hence  as  the  radii  are  equal,  if  we  consider  the  pulley 
as  a  lever,  the  two  arms  are  equal,  and  equilibrium  will  prevail  when  the 
power  and  the  resistance  are  equal.  The  fixed  pulley  affords  thus  no 
mechanical  advantage,  but  is  simply  convenient  in  changing  the  direction  of 
the  application  of  a  force. 

In  the  case  of  the  movable  pulley  the  one  end  of  the  rope  is  suspended 
to  a  fixed  point  in  a  beam,  and  the  weight  is  attached  to  the  hook  on  which 
the  pulley  acts.  The  tension  of  the  rope  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  one  portion 
of  the  weight  is  supported  by  the  fixed  part  and  the  other  by  the  power, 
and  these  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  are  together  equal  to  the  weight, 
including  the  pulley  itself;  hence  in  this  case  P  =  J  Q. 

If  several  pulleys  are  joined  together  on  a  common  axis  in  a  special 
sheath,  which  is  fixed,  and  a  rope  passes  round  all  those  and  also  round 
a  similar  but  movable  combination  of  pulleys,  such  an  arrangement,  which 
is  represented  in  fig.  20,  is  called  a  block  and  tackle. 

If  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  rope  it  will  be  found  to  have  every- 
where the  same  tension  ;  the  weight  Q  which  is  attached  to  the  hook 
common  to  the  whole  system  is  supported  by  the  six  portions  of  the  rope; 
hence  each  of  these  portions  will  sustain  one  sixth  of  the  weight ;  the  force 
which  is  applied  at  the  free  end  of  the  rope  which  passes  over  the  upper 
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pulley,  and  which  determines  the  tension,  will  hare  the  same  value  ;  thai  a 
to  say,  it  will  support  one  sixth  of  the  weight. 

_^^^^^^^  The  relation  between  power  and  resistance  in  a 

^^^^^KKm  block  and  tackle  is  expressed  b)'  the  equation  P  —  ^  in 

I 


u'hich  P  is  the  power,  Q  the  weight,  and  n  the  number 
of  cords  by  which  the  weight  is  supported. 

42.  Tbe  wiMel  uid  Kxia — The  older  form  of  this 
machine  is  that  of  an  axle,  to  which  is  rigidly  fixed, 
concentric  with  it,  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter.  The 
power  is  applied  tangentially  on  the  wheel,  and  the 
resistance  tangentially  to  the  axle,  as  for  instance  in 
the  treadmill  and  waier-wheeL  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
the  capstan,  the  power  is  applied  to  spokes 
fixed  in  the  axle,  which  represent  semi -diameters  of 
the  wheel;  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  windlass,  the 
handle  is  rigidly  fixed  to  the  axis. 

In  alt  its  modifications  we  may  regard  the  wheel 
and  axle  as  an  application  of  the  lever,  the  arms  of 
which  are  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and  axle  respec- 
tively, and  in  all  cases  equilibrium  exists  where  the 
power  is  to  the  resistance  as  the  radius  of  the  axle  is 
to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  Thus  in  fig.  21,  P  :  Q- 
ab  :  M,  or  Px at: -Qxai. 

Frequent  applications  of  wheels  of  different  dia- 
met  with  in  which  the  motion  of  one  wheel 
is  transmitted  to  another,  either  by  means  of  teeth 
fitting  in  each  other  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheels,  as  in  fig.  22,  or  by  means  of  bands  passing 
vo  wheels,  as  in  the  illustration  of  Laad's 
Magneto- Electrical  Machine  (see  Book  viii,). 

In  fig.  22  which  represents  the  essential  parts  of  a 
order  to  raise  the  weight  Q  a  power/  must  be  applied  at  the 


r 


circumference  of  the  wheel  such  that  /  ~  Q  -s,  in  which  r  and  R  are  the 

radii  of  the  axle  *  and  of  the  toothed  wheel  a  respectively. 

The  rotation  of  the  wheel  a  is  effected  by  means  of  the  smaller  wheel  c 
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or  crab,  the  teeth  of  which  fit  in  those  of  a.    But  if  this  wheel  c  is  to  exert 
at  its  circumference  a  power  /,  the  power  P  which  is  applied  at  the  end  of 

the  handle  must  be  P  =  _.,/,  in  which  r'  is  the  radius  of  r,  R'  the  length  of 
a  lever  at  the  end  of  which  P  acts,  and  consequently 


P- 


rr" 


RR 
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The  radius  of  the  wheel  c  is  to  that  of  the  wheel  a  as  their  respective  cir- 
cumferences ;  and,  as  the  teeth  of  each  are  of  the  same  size,  the  circum- 
ferences will  be  as  the  number  of  teeth. 

Trains  of  wheelwork  are  used,  not  only  in  raising  great  weights  by  the 
exertion  of  a  small  power ;  as  in  screw  jacks,  cranes,  crab  winches,  &c.,but 
also  in  clock  and  watch  works,  and  in  cases  in  which  changes  in  velocity  or 
in  power  or  even  in  direction  are  required.  Numerous  examples  will  be  met 
vrith  in  the  various  apparatus  described  in  this  work. 

43.  Zneliaed  Flane. — The  properties  and  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  may 
be  conveniently  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
fig.  23.  RS  represents  the  sec- 
tion of  a  smooth  piece  of  hard 
wood  hinged  at  R  ;  by  means 
of  a  screw  it  can  be  clamped  at 
any  angle  x  against  the  arc- 
shaped  support,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  can  be 
measured ;  /z  is  a  metal  cylinder, 
to  the  axis  of  which  is  attached 
a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  to 
a  scale-pan  P. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  ascertain 
by     direct     experiments     what 
weights  R   must  be   placed   in 
the  pan  P  in  order  to  balance  a  roller  of  any  given  weight,  or  to  cause  it  to 
move  with  a  given  angle  of  inclination. 

The  line  RS  represents  the  lengthy  ST  the  height,  and  RT  the  base  of 
inclined  plane. 

In  ascertaining  the  theoretical  conditions  of  equilibrium  we  have  a  useful 
application  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Let  the  line  ab,  fig.  23,  represent 
the  force  which  the  weight  W  of  the  cylinder  exerts  acting  vertically  down- 
wards ;  this  may  be  decomposed  into  two  others  ;  one,  ad,  acting  at  right 
angles  against  the  plane,  and  representing  the  pressure  which  the  weight 
exerts  against  the  plane ;  and  which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  reaction  of 
the  plane  ;  the  other,  ac,  represents  the  component  which  tends  to  move  the 
weight  down  the  plane,  and  this  component  has  to  be  held  in  equilibrium  by 
the  weight,  P,  equal  to  it  and  acting  in  opposite  directions. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  triangle  abc  is  similar  to  the  triangle 

SRT,  and  that  the  sides  ac  and  ab  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sides 

ST  and  SR.      But  the  line  ac  represents  the  power,  and  the  line  ab  the 

weight  ;  hence 

ST  :  SR  =  P  :  W  ; 

c 


Fig.  23. 
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that  is,  on  an  inclined  plane,  equilibrium  obtains  when  the  power  is  to  Ou 

weight  as  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane  to  its  length, 

ST 
Since  the  ratio  -—-    is  the  sine  of  the  angle  x  we   may  also  state  the 

SK. 
principle  thus  : 

P  =  Wsinar. 

The  component  da  or  be,  which  represents  the  actual  pressure  against  the 
plane,  is  equal  to  W  cos  x  ;  that  is,  the  pressure  against  the  plane  is  to  the 
weight,  as  the  base  is  to  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane. 

In  the  above  case  it  has  been  considered  that  the  power  acts  parallel  to 
the  inclined  plane.    It  may  be  applied  so  as  to  act  horizontally.    It  will  then  be 

seen  from  figure  24  that  the  weight  W 
may  be  decomposed  into  two  forces, 
one  of  which,  ab,  acts  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane,  and  the  other,  acj  parallel  to 
the  base.  It  is  this  latter  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  power. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles 
acb 2indSTR,ac  I  bc^ST  :  TR  =  ^  \b; 
but  be  is  equal  to  W,  and  ac  is  equal  to 
P,  hence  the  power  which  must  be  ap- 
plied at  b  to  hold  the  weight  W  in  equi- 
librium is  as  the  height  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the  base,  or  as  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  x ;  that  is,  P  =  W  tan  x.    The  pressure  upon  the 

plane  in  this  case  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  ab  = ,  that  is . 

cos  X  cos  x 

This  is  sometimes  called  the  relative  weight  on  the  plane. 

If  the  force  P  which  is  to  counterbalance  W  is  not  parallel  to  the  plane, 
but  forms  an  angle,  E,  with  it,  this  force  can  be  decomposed  into  one  which 
is  parallel  to  it,  and  one  which  is  at  right  angles.  Of  these  only  the  first  is 
operative  and  is  equal  to  P  cos  E. 

In  most  cases  of  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane,  such  as  in  moving  carriages 
and  waggons  along  roads,  in  raising  casks  into  waggons  or  warehouses,  the 
power  is  applied  parallel  to  the  inclined  plane.  An  instance  of  a  case  in 
which  a  force  acts  parallel  to  the  base  is  met  with  in  the  screw. 

Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  in  actual  use,  the  laws  of  equili- 
brium aH9* of  motion  on  an  inclined  plane  undergo  modification.  The  fric- 
tion,  for  instance,  which  comes  into  play  amounts  on  ordinary  roads  to  from 
^  to  3'jj,  and  on  railways  to  from  ^ |^  to  ^  of  the  relative  weight.  This  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  to  be  continually  overcome,  and  must  be 
deducted  from  the  force  required  to  keep  a  body  from  falling  down  an  in- 
clined plane,  or  must  be  added  to  it,  in  the  case  in  which  a  body  is  to  be 
moved  up  the  plane.  Hence  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane  in  unloading  heavy 
casks  into  cellars,  &c. 

A  body  on  an  inclined  plane  which  cannot  rotate  does  not  move  provided 
the  inclination  is  below  a  certain  amount.  The  determination  of  this  limit- 
ing angle  of  resistance,  at  which  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane  just  begins  to 
move,  may  serve  as  a  rough  illustration  of  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  *  co- 
efficient of  friction.' 


sided  prism  of  ii 
frequcDt  use 
represents  ii 
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For  in  the  case  in  which  the  power  is  apphed  parallel  to  the  plane,  the 
component  of  the  weight  which  presses  against  the  plane  or  the  actual  load. 
L,  is  W  cos  .r ;  and  the  component  which  tends  to  move  the  body  down  the 
plane  is  equal  to  W  sin  x.  If  the  friction,  R,  is  just  sufficient  to  hold  this  in 
equilibrium,  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  be  ^  =       ^'"  '  -  tan  x. 

Thus  if  we  place  on  the  plane  a  block  of  the  same  material,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  inclination  it  will  begin  10  move  at  a  certain  angle,  which  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  material  ;  this  angle  is  the  limiting  angle  of 
■  s  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  that  material. 

—The  ordinary  form  of  the  wedge  is  that  of  a  ihree- 
or  steel,  one  of  whose  angles  is  very  acuie.  Its  most 
is  in  splitting  stone,  timber,  etc.  Fig.  2$ 
section  the  application  of  the  wedge  to 
this  purpose.  The  side  ai  is  the  back,  the  vencj 
the  angle  act  which  the  two  faces  ac  and  be  make 
with  each  other  represents  the  riige,  and  the  faces  a 
and  be  the  sidis  of  the  wedge.  The  power  P  is  usually  f 
applied  at  right  angles  to  the  back  ;  and  we  may  look  v 
upon  the  cohesion  between  the  fibres  of  the  wood  as 
representing  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  ;  as  corre- 
sponding to  what  in  other  machines  is  the  weight. 
Suppiose  this  to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  two  faces 
of  the  wedge,  and  to  be  represented  by  the  lines  fs 
and  f^e  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  gef,  then  the 
diagonal  ke  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  reaction 
of  the  fibres  tending  to  force  the  wedge  out ;  the  force 
which  must  be  applied  to  hold  this  wedge  in  equili- 
brium must  therefore  be  equal  to  rk.  Now  efk  is 
similar  to  the  triangle  act,  therefore  ab  :  ac  —  eh  .  ef, 
but  these  lines  represent  the  pressure  applied  at  the  back  of  the  wedge,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  face  or,  hence  if  P  represent  the  former  and  Q  the 
latter,  there  is  equilibrium  when  P  :  Q  =  iii  ;  if,  that  is,  when  the  power  is 
to  the  resistance  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  back  of  the  wedge  bears  to  one  of 
the  sides.  The  relation  between  power  and  resistance  is  more  favourable 
the  sharper  the  edge,  that  is,  the  smaller  the  angle  which  the  sides  make 
with  each  other. 

The  action  ofall  sharp  cutting  instruments,  such  aschisels, knives,  scissors, 
etc.,  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge.  It  is  also  applied  when  very 
heavyweights  are  to  be  raised  through  a  short  distance,  as  in  launching  ships, 
and  in  bracing  columns  and  walls  to  the  perpendicular. 

4$.  Tbfl  Borew. — Let  us  suppose  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  ae/  be  applied  with  its  vertical  side  acV  against  a 
cylinder,  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  be  wrapped  round  the  cylinder ;  the 
hypotenuse  will  describe  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  line  or 
helix  (fig.  26)  ;  the  pointsiiif  rf*  will  occupy  the  positions  respectively  a  b'  c' 
d" /.  If  the  dimensions  be  so  chosen  that  the  base  of  the  triangle  cf'  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  then  the  hypotenuse  aic  be- 
ca 


comes  an  inclined  plane  iraced  o 
(I  c'  being  the  height  of  the  plane. 
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irface  of  the  cylinder;  the  distance 


the  bolt,  this  gl\'e5  rise  t< 


An  ordinary-  screw  consists  of  an  elevation  on 
a  solid  cylinder  ;  this  elevation  may  be  either 
I  square,  as  in  fig.  27,  or  acute,  and  such  screws 
re  called  square  or  ikarp  screws  accordingly. 
When  a  corresponding  groove  is  cut  in  tfie 
hollow  cylinder  or  nut  of  the  same  diameter  as 
tn  internal  or  companion  screw  or  nut,  fig.  38. 
The  vertical  distance  between  any  two  threads  of  a  screw  measured 
parallel  to  the  axis  is  called  the  pitch,  and  the  angle  aeef  or  ate'  is  caUed  the 
inclination  of  the  screw. 

In  practice,  a  raised  screw  is  used  with  its  companion  in  such  a  Rianner 
that  the  elevations  of  the  one  fit  into,  and  coincide  with,  the  depressions  of 
the  other.  The  screw  is  a  modification  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  arc  those  which  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  plane.  The  resist- 
ance, which  is  either  a  weight  to  be  raised  or  a  pressure  to  be  exerted,  acts 
in  the  direction  of  the  vertical,  and  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  base  ;  ttence 
we  have  P  :  R'^^  :  ^,  and  the  length  of  the  base  is  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder  ;  whence  P  ;  R  =A  :  2  jrr ;  r  being  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and 
A  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

The  power  is  usually  applied  to  the  screw  by  mi 
bookbinders'  press,  &c.,  and  the  principle  of  the  si 
generally  that  the  power  of  the  screw  is  to  the  res 
as  the  pitch  of  the  screw  bears  to  the  circumference 
which  the  power  acts. 

46.  virtual  Veloeltjr. — If  the  point  of  application  of  a  force  be  slightly 

displaced,  the  resolved  part  of  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  force 

is  termed  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force,  and  is  considered  as  positive  or 

negative,  according  as  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  force,  or  in  the 

opposite  direction.    Thus,  in  figure  29  let  the  point  of 

P  application  A  of  the  force   I'  be  displaced  to  A',  and 

draw  A'a  perpendicular  to  AP.     Then  An  is  the  virtual 

i-elocity  of  the  force  P,  and  being,  in  this  case,  in  the 

direction  of  P,  is  to  be  considered  positive. 

The  principle  of  virtual  velocities  asserts  that  if  any 

machine  or  system  be  tepl  in  equilibrium   by  any 

number  of  forces,  and  (he  machine  or  system  then  re- 

'iiii/  displacement,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  formed 
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displacement  of  the  machine  is  supposed  to  be  such  as  not  to  break  the 
connection  of  its  parts  ;  thus  in  the  wheel  and  axle  the  only  possible  dis- 
placement is  to  turn  it  round  the  fixed  axle  ;  in  the  inclined  plane  the  weight 
must  still  continue  to  rest  on  the  plane  ;  in  the  various  systems  of  pulleys 
the  strings  must  still  continue  stretched,  and  must  not  alter  in  length,  &c. 

The  complete  proof  of  this  principle  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  but  we  may  easily  establish  its  truth  in  any  of  the  machines  we  have 
already  considered.  It  will  be  found  in  every  case  that,  if  the  machine 
receive  a  small  displacement,  the  virtual  velocities  of  P  and  W  will  be  of 
opposite  signs,  and  that,  neglecting  the  signs,  P  x  P's  virtual  velocity  =  W  x  W's 
virtual  velocity.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  a  bent  lever ^  let  P  and  Q  be  the 
forces  acting  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  bent  lever  AFB  (fig.  30), 
and  let  the  lever  be  turned  slightly 
round  its  fulcrum  F,  bringing  A  to 
A',  and  B  to  B'.  Draw  A'a  and  ^'b 
perpendicular  to  P  and  Q  respec- 
tively ;  then  A/i  is  the  virtual  velocity 
of  P,  and  B^  that  of  Q,  the  former 
being  positive  and  the  latter  nega- 
tive. Let  F/,  F^  be  the  perpen- 
diculars from  the  fulcrum  upon  P 
and  Q,  or  what  we  have  called 
(art. 40)  the  arms  of  P and  Q.  N ow. pi 
as  the  displacement  is  very  small,  p' 
the  angles  FAA',  FBB'  will  be  very 
nearly  right  angles  ;  and,  therefore,  f  >g  30- 

the    right-angled    triangles    AaA', 
B^B',  will  ultimately  be  similar  to  the   triangles   F/^A,  Yq^  respectively, 

whence  ^^  -  ^^  and  ^^  -  ^^  or^-^'  and  ^^-^^'  But  the 
whence    _,._,  and  gj^.-^^,    ^"^  Yp~TK'   ^""^F^-FB'     ^  "^ 

triangles  FAA',  FBB'  are  similar,  as  they  are  both  isosceles,  and  their  vertical 

angles  are  equal,  so  that  -, .  =  --^r^  ;  whence    ^^  =  =- ,  or,  as  we  may  pqt  it, 

FA       Yci  rp     r  q 

^^  ^  ,  sr  1^  --f.  .  Now  the  denominators  of  these  two  equal  fractions  are 
P  X  F/    Q  X  F^ 

equal,  if  the  lever  be  in  equilibrium  (art.  40).    Hence  the  numerators  are 

equal,  or 

P  X  P's  virtual  velocity  =  Q  x  Q's  virtual  velocity. 

As  a  further  and  simpler  example,  take  the  case  of  the  block  and  tackle 
described  in  article  41.  Suppose  the  weight  to  be  raised  through  a  space  h  ; 
then  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  weight  is  ^,  and  is  negative.  Now  as  the 
distance  between  the  block  and  tackle  is  less  than  before  by  the  space  ^,and 
as  the  rope  passes  over  this  space  n  times,  in  order  to  keep  the  rope  still 
tight  the  power  will  have  to  move  through  a  space  equal  to  nh.  This  is  the 
virtual  velocity  of  P,  and  is  positive,  and  as  W  =  «P,  we  see  that 

W  X  W's  virtual  velocity  =  P  x  P*s  virtual  velocity. 

47.  Fiiotion. — In  the  cases  of  the  actions  of  machines  which  have  been 
described,  the  resistances  which  are  offered  to  motion  have  not  been  at  all 
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considcred.  The  surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact  are  never  perfectly  smooth; 
even  the  smoothest  present  inequalities  which  can  neither  be  detected  by  the 
touch  nor  by  ordinary  sight  ;  hence  when  one  body  moves  over  the  sur&ce 
of  another  the  elevations  of  one  sink  into  the  depressions  of  the  other,  like 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  and  thus  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  motion  ;  this  is 
what  is  called  friction.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  force  which  continuaUy 
acts  in  opposition  to  actual  or  possible  motion. 

Friction  is  of  two  kinds  :  sliding^  as  when  one  body  glides  over  another; 
this  is  least  when  the  two  surfaces  in  pontact  remain  the  same,  as  in  the 
motion  of  an  axle  in  its  bearing  ;  and  rolling  friction,  which  occurs  when  one 
body  rolls  over  another,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  wheel.  The  latter  is 
less  than  the  former,  for  by  the  rolling  the  inequalities  of  one  body  are  raised 
over  those  of  the  other. 

Friction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  two  surfaces 
against  each  other.  That  portion  of  the  pressure  which  is  required  to  over- 
come friction  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  if  the  pres- 
sure is  the  same.  Thus,  suppose  a  board  with  a  surface  of  a  square  deci- 
metre resting  on  another  board  to  be  loaded  with  a  weight  of  a  kilogramme. 
If  this  load  be  distributed  over  a  similar  board  of  two  square  decimetres 
surface,  the  total  friction  will  be  the  same,  while  the  friction  per  square 
centimetre  is  one  half,  for  the  pressure  on  each  square  centimetre  is  one  half 
of  what  it  was  before.  Friction  is  diminished  by  polishing  and  by  smearing, 
but  is  increased  by  heat.  It  is  greater  as  a  body  passes  from  the  state  of 
rest  to  that  of  motion  than  during  motion,  but  seems  independent  of  the 
velocity.  The  coefficient  of  friction  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substances 
in  contact ;  thus  for  oak  upon  oak  it  is  0*418  when  the  fibres  are  parallel, 
and  0*293  when  they  cross ;  for  beech  upon  beech  it  is  0*36.  Greasy  sub- 
stances which  are  not  absorbed  by  the  body  diminish  friction  ;  but  increase 
it  if  they  are  absorbed.  Thus  moisture  and  oil  increase,  while  tallow,  soap, 
and  graphite  diminish,  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces.  In  the  sliding 
friction  of  cast  iron  upon  bronze  the  coefficient  was  found  to  be  0*25  without 
grease  ;  with  oil  it  was  0*17,  fat  o*i  i,  soap  0*03,  and  with  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  graphite  0*02.  The  coefficient  of  rolling  friction  for  cast-iron  wheels 
on  iron  rails  as  in  railways  is  about  0*004  ;  for  ordinary  wheels  on  an  ordi- 
nary road  it  is  0*04,  hence  a  horse  can  draw  ten  times  as  great  a  load  on 
rails  as  on  an  ordinary  road. 

As  rolling  friction  is  considerably  less  than  sliding  friction,  it  is  a  great 
saving  of  power  to  convert  the  latter  into  the  former ;  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  casters  of  chairs  and  other  furniture,  and  also  in  that  of  friction  wheels. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  change  rolling  into  sliding 
friction,  as  when  drags  are  placed  on  carriage  wheels. 

Without  friction  on  the  ground,  neither  men  nor  animals,  neither  ordinary 
carriages  nor  railway  carriages,  could  move.  Friction  is  necessary  for  the 
transmission  of  power  from  one  wheel  to  another  by  means  of  bands  or  ropes  ; 
and  without  friction  we  could  hold  nothing  in  the  hands. 

48.  ResUtanoe  to  Motion  in  a  Fluid  Medium. — A  body  in  moving 
through  any  medium  such  as  air  or  water  experiences  a  certain  resistance  ; 
for  the  moving  body  sets  in  motion  those  parts  of  the  medium  with  which  it 
is  in  contact,  whereby  it  loses  an  equivalent  amount  ot  its  own  motion. 
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This  resislance  increases  with  the  suriace  of  the  moving  body,  thus  a 
soap  bubble  or  a.  snow  flake  falls  more  slowly  than  does  a  drop  of  m 
the  same  weight.     It  also  increases  with  the  density  of 
the  medium  ;  thus  in  rarefied  air  it  is  less  than  in  air 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  ;  and  in  this  again  it  is 
less  thnn  in  water. 

The  influence  of  this  resistance  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  31, 
which  consists  of  two  vanes,  w  iv,  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
axis,  :r  x,  to  which  also  is  attached  a  bobbin  s.  The 
rotation  of  the  vanes  is  effected  by  means  of  the  falling 
of  a  weight  attached  to  the  string  coiled  round  the 
bobbin.  The  vanes  can  be  adjusted  either  at  right 
angles  or  parallel  to  the  axis.  In  the  former  position 
the  vanes  rotate  rapidly  when  the  weight  is  allowed  to 
act ;  in  the  latter,  however,  where  they  press  with  their 
entire  surface  against  the  air,  the  resistance  greatly 
lessens  the  rapidity  of  rotation. 

The  resistance  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body,  aod  for  moderate  velocities  is  proper-  j,-^  j, 

tional  to  the  square  ;  for,  supposing  the  velocities  of  a 
body  made  twice  as  great,  it  must  displace  twice  as  much  matter,  and  must 
also  impart  to  the  displaced  particles  twice  the  velocity.  For  high  veloci- 
ties the  resistance  in  a  medium  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  that  of 
the  square,  for  some  of  the  medium  is  carried  along  with  the  moving  body, 
and  this,  by  its  friction  against  the  other  portions  of  the  medium,  causes  a 
loss  of  velocity. 

It  is  this  resistance  which  so  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
attaining  very  high  speeds  in  steam -vessels.  Use  is  made,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  this  resistance  in  parachutes  (fig.  151)  and  in  the  wind.vanes  for  diminish- 
ing the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  (fig,  55),  the  principle  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  apparatus,  fig.  31.  Light  bodies  fall  more  slowly  in  air  than  heavy 
oifcs  of  the  same  surface,  for  the  moving  force  is  smaller  compared  with  the 
resistance.  The  resistance  to  a  falling  body  may  ullimaiely  equal  its  weight ; 
it  then  moves  uniformly  forward  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  acquired. 
Thus,  a  rain-drop  falling  from  a  height  of  3,000  feet  would,  when  near  the 
ground,  have  a  velocity  of  nearly  440  feet,  or  that  of  a  musket-shot  ;  owing, 
however,  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  its  actual  velocity  is  probably  not  more 
than  30  feet  in  a  second.  On  railways  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  appre- 
ciable ;  with  a  carriage  exposing  a  surface  of  22  square  feet,  it  amounts  to 
16  or  17  pounds  when  the  speed  of  the  train  is  16  feet  a  second  or  1 1  miles 

By  observing  the  rate  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  oscillations  of  a 
horizontal  disc  suspended  by  a  thread,  when  immersed  in  water,  Meyer  de- 
termined the  coefficient  of  resistance,  and  found  that  at  10°  it  was  equal  to 
o'ot567  gramme  on  a  square  centimetre  ;  and  for  air  it  was  about  j'^  as 

49.  VaUnraAy  Ace*l«r*t«d  KeotUlneKr  BKotloii. — Let  us  suppose  a 
body  containing  m  units  of  mass  to  move  from  rest  under  the  action  of  a 
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forcc  of  F  units,  the  body  will  move  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  and 
will  acquire  in  each  second  an  additional  velocity/* given  by  the  equation 

F  =  mf\ 

consequently,  if  7/  is  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  /  seconds,  we  have 

v=ft.  (I) 

To  determine  the  space  it  will  describe  in  /  seconds,  we  may  reason  as 
follows  : — The  velocity  at  the  time  /  being y?,  that  at  a  time  /  +  r  will  be  / 
(/  +  t).  If  the  body  moved  uniformly  during  the  time  r  with  the  former 
velocity  it  would  describe  a  space  s  equal  to  /^  ;  if  with  the  latter  velocity,  a 
space  Jj  equal  toy  (/  +  T)r.    Consequently, 


/  +  r 


/; 


therefore,  when  r  is  indefinitely  small,  the  limiting  values  of  s  and  s^  are 

equal.  Now  since  the  body's  velocity  is  con- 
tinually increasing  during  the  time  r,  the  space 
actually  described  is  greater  than  j,  and  less 
than  j^.  But  since  the  limiting  values  of  s  and 
jj  are  equal,  the  limiting  value  of  the  space 
described  is  the  same  as  that  of  s  or  s^  In 
other  words,  if  we  suppose  the  whole  time  of  the 
body's  motion  to  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
Fig.  3a.  equal  parts,  if  we  determine  the  velocity  of  the 

body  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  these  parts,  and 
if  we  ascertain  the  spaces  described  on  the  supposition  that  the  body  moves 
uniformly  during  each  portion  of  time,  the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of  these 
spaces  will  be  the  space  actually  described  by  the  body.  Draw  a  line  AC 
(fig.  32}  and  at  A  construct  an  angle  CAB,  whose  tangent  equals/;  divide 
AC  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  in  D,  E,  F,...and  draw  PD,  QE,  RF,... 
BC  at  right  angles  to  AC,  then  since  PD  =  AD  x/,  QE  =  AE  x/,  RF  «  AF  x/, 
BC  =  AC  x/  etc.,  PD  will  represent  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  time  represented  by  AD,  and  similarly  QE,  RF,...BC,  will  represent  the 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  times  AE,  AF,...AC.  Complete  the  rectangles  D^, 
Eyj  F^...  These  rectangles  represent  the  space  described  by  the  body  on 
the  above  supposition  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,... portions  of  the  time. 
Consequently,  the  space  actually  described  during  the  time  AC  is  the  limit 
of  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  ;  the  limit  being  continually  approached  as  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  AC  is  divided  is  continually  increased.  But  this 
limit  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC  :  that  is  J  AC  x  CB  or  JAC  x  AC  x/ 
Therefore,  if  AC  represents  the  time  /  during  which  the  body  describes  a 


space  J,  we  have 

Since  this  equation  can  be  written 

2fs=pe> 


(2) 


wc 


find,  on  comparing  this  with  equation  (i),  that 

x/'  =  2A.  (3) 

To  illustrate  these  equations,  let  us  suppose  the  accclerative  effect  of  the 
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force  to  be  6,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  force,  the  body 
acquires  in  each  successive  second  an  additional  velocity  of  6  ft  per  second, 
and  let  it  be  asked  what,  on  the  supposition  of  the  body  moving  from  rest, 
will  be  the  velocity  acquired  and  the  space  described  at  the  end  of  12 
seconds  ;  equations  i  and  2  enable  us  to  answer  that  at  that  instant  it  will  be 
moving  at  the  rate  of  72  ft.  per  second  and  will  have  described  432  ft. 

The  following  important  result  follows  from  equation  2.  At  the  end  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.  second  of  the  motion  the  body  will  have 
described  ^f^  |/x  4,  j/x  9,  J/x  16,  &c.,  ft,  and  consequently  during  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  second  of  the  motion  will  have  described  \fy 
\f^  3>  kf^  5»  hf^  7>  &c.,  ft,  namely,  spaces  in  arithmetical  progression. 

The  results  of  the  above  article  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  laws  which 
apply  to  the  state  of  a  body  moving  from  a  state  of  rest  under  the  action  of 
a  constant  force  ; — 

I.  The  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  times  during  which  the  moHon 
has  lasted, 

I I.  The  spaces  described  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times  em- 
ployed in  their  description, 

III.  The  spaces  described  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
acquired  during  their  description, 

IV.  The  spaces  described  in  equal  successive  periods  of  titne  increase  by  a 
constant  quantity. 

Instead  of  supposing  the  body  to  begin  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest,  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have  an  initial  velocity  V,  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  In 
this  case  equations  i,  2,  and  3  can  be  easily  shown  to  take  the  following 
forms,  respectively : — 

i/  =  V+/A 

If  the  body  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  force,  /  must  be 
reckoned  negative. 

The  most  important  exemplification  of  the  laws  stated  in  the  present  article 
is  in  the  case  of  a  body  falling  freely  in  vacuo.  Here  the  force  causing  the 
acceleration  is  that  of  gravity,  and  the  acceleration  produced  is  denoted  by 
the  letter  g  ;  it  has  already  been  stated  (27  and  29)  that  the  numerical  value 
of  g  is  32*1912  at  London,  when  the  unit  of  time  is  a  second  and  the  unit  of 
distance  a  foot  Adopting  the  metre  as  unit  of  distance  the  value  of  g  at 
London  is  9*8117. 

50.  Motion  on  an  Inclined  Plane. — Referring  to  (43),  suppose  the  force 
V  not  to  act ;  then  the  mass  M  is  acted  on  by  an  unbalanced  force  M^  sin  ;r, 
in  the  direction  SR,  consequently  the  accelerating  force  down  the  plane  is 
g  sin  X,  and  the  motion  becomes  a  particular  case  of  that  discussed  in  the  last 
article.  If  it  begins  to  move  from  rest,  it  will  at  the  end  of  /  seconds  acquire 
a  velocity  v  given  by  the  equation 

V  =gt  sin  a-, 
and  will  describe  a  length  s  of  the  plane  given  by  the  equation 

s  =  ^gt^  sm  X, 
C3 
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is  the  velocity  acquired  while  describing  s  feet  of  the  plane 
1/*  =  'igs  sin  X. 
Hence  (lig.  23)  if  a  body  slides  down  the  plane  from  Sto  R  the  velocity  which 
it  acquires  ai  R  is  equal  to  ^2g  .  RS  sin  R  or  VV  ■  ST;  that  is  to  say,  the 
velocity  which  the  body  has  at  R  does  not  depend  or  the  angle  x,  but  only 
on  the  perpendicular  height  ST.  The  same  would  be  true  if  for  RS  we  sub- 
stituted any  smooth  curve,  and  hence  we  may  state  generally,  that  when  a 
body  moves  along  any  smooth  line  under  the  action  of  gravity,  the  change 
of  velocity  it  experiences  in  moving  from  one  point  to  another  is  that  due  to 
the  v^rtuat  height  of  the  former  point  above  the  latter. 

51.  MMIon  or  »raJe«UIea.— The  equations  given  in  the  above  article 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  body  thrown  vertically  upwards  or  downwards  with  a 
M  t  r  t  •  y  certain  initial  velocity.  We  will  now  consider 
'"■^       r  the  case  of  a  heavy  body  thrown  in  a  horizontal 

direction.  Let  a,  tig.  33,  be  such  a  body  thrown 
with  an  initial  velocity  of  v  feet  in  a  second,  and 
let  the  line  ai  represent  the  space  described  in 
any  interval ;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  2,  3,  4 .  .  . 
equal  interval,  the  body,  in  virtue  of  its  inertia, 
will  have  reached  the  points  c  d  e,  &c.  But, 
during  all  this  time  the  body  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  which  if  it  alone  acted,  would 
cause  the  body  to  fall  through  the  distances 
represented  on  the  vertical  line ;  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  values  of  if/",  which  is 
the  formula  for  the  space  described  by  a  freely 
falling  body  (49).  The  effect  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  forces  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  interval.  Sec,  the  body  will  be  at  A",  at  the 
■  ■"  "  end  of  the  second  interval  at  c',  of  the  third  at 

rf",  &c.,  the  spaces  W,  cc',  ifif  .  .  .  being  proportional  to  the  squares  of  ab, 
ar,  ad,  respectively,  and  the  line  joining  these  points  represents  the  path  of 
the  body.  By  taking  the  intervals  of  time  sufficiently  small  we  get  a  regularly 
curved  line  of  the  form  known  as  the  parabola. 

If  the  direction   in  which  the  body  is  thrown  makes  an  angle  of  a  with 
the  horizon  (fig.  34)  then  after  /  seconds  it  would  have  travelled  a  distance 


tf#  =  7'/,  where  I'is  the  original  velocity ;  during  this.iime,  however,  it  will  have 
fallen  through  a  distance  *ir  =  i^/';  the  height  which  it  will  have  actually 
reached  \&~bd—bc  =  vl  sin  a—^t^;   and  the  horizontal  distance  will  be 
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ad=ab  cos  a  =  i//  cos  a.  The  range  of  the  body,  or  the  greatest  distance 
through  which  it  is  thrown,  will  be  reached  when  the  height  is  again  «0,  that 

is,  when  vt  sin  a — i^/'«0,  from  which  /=^  ^  sin  a  introducing  this  value 
of  /  into  the  equation  for  the  distance  d,  we  have  ^=  ^  ^'  sin  a  cos  a  ^^^j^j^ 
by  a  trigonometrical    transformation  =  — ^*"     .    The  greatest  height  is 

attained  in  half  the  time  of  flight,  or  when  /  =  ^^'"",  from  which  we    get 

T  ^  2/*  sin'  a 

"  ~^g 
It  follows  from  the  formula  that  the  height  is  greatest  when  sin  a  is 

greatest,  which  is  the  case  when  it «  90**,  or  when  the  body  is  thrown  vertically 
upwards ;  the  range  is  greatest  where  sin  2a  is  a  niaximum,  that  is,  when 
2a  «  90°  or  rt  -  45®. 

In  these  formulae  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  air  offers  no  resistance. 
This  is,  however,  far  from  the  case,  and  in  practice,  particularly  if  the  velo- 
city of  projection  is  very  great,  the  path  differs  from  that  of  a  parabola.  Fig. 
34  approximately  represents  the  path,  allowing  for  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
The  divergence  from  the  true  theoretical  path  is  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  modern  rifled  arms  the  shape  of  the  projectiles  are  not  spherical, 
and  also  because,  along  with  their  motion  of  translation,  they  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rifling,  a  rotatory  motion  about  their  axis, 

52.  Compositloii  of  Velooltiea. — The  principle  for  the  composition  of 
velocities  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  composition  of  forces  :  this  follows  evi- 
dently from  the  fact  that  forces  are  measured  by  the  momentum  they  com- 
municate, and  are  therefore  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  velocities 
they  communicate  to  the  same  body.  Thus  (fig.  6,  art.  33)  if  the  point  has 
at  any  instant  a  velocity  AB,  in  the  direction. AP,  and  there  is  communicated 
to  it  a  velocity  AC  in  the  direction  AQ,  it  will  move  in  the  direction  AR  with 
a  velocity  represented  by  AD.  And  conversely,  the  velocity  of  a  body  re- 
presented by  AD  can  be  resolved  into  two  component  velocities  AB  and  AC. 
This  suggests  the  method  of  determining  the  motion  of  a  body  when  acted 
on  by  a  force  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  direction  of  its  velocity ;  namely, 
suppose  the  time  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  intervals,  and  suppose 
the  velocity  actually  communicated  by  the  force  to  be  communicated  at  once 
then  by  the  composition  of  velocities  we  can  determine  the  motion  during 
each  interval,  and  therefore  during  the  whole  time;  the  actual  motion  is  the 
limit  to  which  the  motion,  thus  determined,  approaches  when  the  number  of 
intervals  is  increased. 

53.  Motion  in  a  Circle. — Centrifteffal  Foroe. — When  a  body  is  once  in 
motion,  unless  it  be  acted  upon  by  some  force,  it  will  move  uniformly 
forward  in  a  straight  line  with  unchanged  velocity.  If,  therefore,  a  body 
moves  uniformly  in  any  other  path  than  a  straight  line — in  a  circle,  for 
instance — this*  must  be  because  some  force  is  constantly  at  work  which 
continuously  deviates  it  from  this  straight  line. 

We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (51),  and  will  now  consider  it  in  the  case  of  central  motion,  or 
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motion  in  a  circle,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  motion  of  the  celestial 

bodies  or  in  the  motion  of  a  sling. 

In  the  latter  case,  if  the  string  is  cut,  the  stone,  ceasing  to  be  acted  upon 

by  the  tension  of  the  string,  will  move  in  a  straight  line  with  the  velocity 

which  it  already  possesses,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  where  the  stone  was  when 
the  string  was  cut.  The  tension  of  the  string,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  pull  the  stone  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  to  cause  the  stone  to  move  in  its  circular  path, 
is  called  the  centripetal  or  central  force ;  the  reaction  of 
the  stone  upon  the  string,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
this  force,  is  called  its  centrifugal  force.  The  amount  of 
these  forces  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows : — 

Let  us  suppose  a  body  moving  in  a  circle  with  given 
uniform  velocity  to  be  at  the  point  a  (6g.  35) ;  then,  had 
it  not  been  acted  on  by  a  force  in  the  direction  ac^  it  would, 
in  a  small  succeeding  interval  of  time  /,  have  continued  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  a^  and  have  passed 
through  a  distance  which  we  will  represent  by  cUf,  In 
consequence,  however,  of  this  force  it  ha?  not  followed 
this  direction,  but  has  arrived  at  the  point  d  on  the  curve; 
hence  the  force  has  made  it  traverse  the  distance  bd>^ae 
in  this  interval  If  /  be  the  accelerating  force  which 
draws  the  body  towards  the  centre,  ae » i/?*,  and  if 
ad  be  very  small,  it  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  ab  or  vty 
where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  Now 
if  4in  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  the  triangle  adn  is 
inscribed  in  a  semicircle  and  is  right-angled,  whence 
ad^  =  ae  X  an  =  ae  x  2r,  Substituting  their  values  for 
ad  and  ae  in  this  equation,  we  find  that  z/*/'  >-  ^/i^  x  ir, 

from  which  y«  — ;  that  is,  in  order  that  a  body,  with  a 

certain  velocity  may  move  in  a  circle,  it  must  be  drawn  to  the  centre  by  a  force 
which  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  and 
which  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  order  to  express  this  in  the 
ordinary  units  of  weight,  we  must  multiply  the  above  expression  by  the  mass, 

To  keep  the  body  in  a  circle  an  attraction 


which   gives    F  = or . 

r  gr 


imr 


towards  the  centre  is  needed,  which  is  constantly  equal  to  — ,  and    this 

attraction  is  constantly  neutralised  by  the  centrifugal  force. 

The  above  expression  may  be  put  in  a  form  which  is  sometimes  more  con- 
venient.    If  T  be  the  time  in  seconds  required  to  traverse  the  circumference 

27rr  with  the  velocity  z^,then  7/'  =  i^-^,—  from  which  F«l^''/-''=i^'^- 

If  a  rigid  body  rotates  about  a  fixed  axis,  all  parts  of  the  body  describe 
circumferences  of  various  diameters,  but  all  in  the  same  time.  The  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  individual  particles  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  axis 
of  rotation.     By  angular  velocity  is  understood  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  unit 
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Fig.  36. 


from  the  axis  of  rotation.     If  this  is  denoted  by  o>,  the  velocity  z^  of  a 

I  distance  r  from  the  axis  is  or,  from  which  »  «  -  ^  x  ^"^^f  "  ''***• 

existence  of  centrifugal  force  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of 
s  experiments,  such  as  the  centrifugal  railway.  If  a  small  can  of 
ng  by  the  handle  to  a  string  be  rapidly  rotated  in  a  vertical  circle, 

will  fall  out,  for,  at  a  suitable  velocity,  the  liquid  will  press  against 
)m  of  the  vessel  with  a  force  at  right  angles  to  the  circle,  and  greater 
own  weight. 

Cotlon  in  a  Vertleal  Clrele. — Let  ACBD  be  a  circle  whose  plane 
al  and  radius  denoted  by  r.  Suppose  a 
aced  at  A,  and  allowed  to  slide  down  the 
bat  velocity  will  it  have  acquired  on  reach- 
given  point  P  ?  Draw  the  vertical  diameter 
n  CA,  CP,  and  draw  the  horizontal  lines 
id  PNP'.  Now,  assuming  the  curve  to  be 
the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  from  A  to  P 
ue  to  MN,  the  vertical  height  of  A  above  P 
therefore,  v  denote  the  velocity  of  the  point 

shall  have 

V*  =  2^MN. 

similar  triangles  DCP,  PCN  we  have 

DC:  CP::CP:  CN 

ently,  if  we  denote  by  s  the  chord  CP, 

2rNC  =  j'» 

lanner  if  ^  denote  the  chord  CA, 

2rMC  =  ^* 

J  2rMN  =  rt^— j« 

r 

n'\\\  have  equal  values  when  s  has  the  same  value,  whether  positive 
ive,  and  for  any  one  value  of  s  there  are  two  equal  values  of  v,  one 
and  one  negative.     That  is  to  say,  since  CP'  is  equal  to  CP,  the 

II  have  the  same  velocity  at  P'  that  it  has  at  P,  and  at  any  point  the 
11  have  the  same  velocity  whether  it  is  going  up  the  curve  or  down 
e.     Of  course  it  is  included  in  this  statement  that  if  the  body  begins 

from  A  it  will  just  ascend  to  a  point  B  on  the  other  side  of  C,  such 
md  B  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  at  C 
e  of  J  is  zero ;  consequently,  if  V  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
falling  from  A  to  C,  we  have 


Vf= 


the  other  hand,  if  the  body  begins  to  move  from  C  with  a  velocity  V 
*ach  a  point  A  such  that  the  chord  AC  or  a  is  given  by  the  same 
1.  In  other  words,  the  velocity  at  the  lowest  point  is  proportional  to 
rd  of  the  arc  described. 
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55.  M otIoB  of  a  Simple  yendiilvm. — By  a  simple  pendulum  is  meant  a 
heavy  particle  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  fixed  point,  about  which  it 
oscillates  without  friction.  So  far  as  its  changes  of  velocity  are  concerned 
they  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  point  in  the  previous  article,  for  the 
tension  of  the  thread,  acting  at  each  position  in  a  direction  at  rig^t  angles  to 
that  of  the  motion  of  the  point,  will  no  more  affect  its  motion  than  the  re- 
action of  the  smooth  curve  affects  that  of  the  point 
in  the  last  article.  The  time  of  an  oscillation,  that 
is,  the  time  in  which  the  point  moves  from  A  to  B, 
can  be  easily  ascertained  when  the  arc  of  vibration 
is  smaU,  that  is,  when  the  chord  and  the  arc  do  not 
sensibly  differ. 

Thus,  let  AB  (fig.  37)  equal  the  arc  or  chord 
ACB  (fig.  36)  ;  with  centre  C  and  radius  AC  or<i 
describe  a  circle,  and  suppose  a  point  to  describe  the 
circumference  of  that  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity 

V  or  /I    /^.    At  any  instant  let  the  point  be  at  Q, 

join  CQ,  draw  the  tangent  QT,  also  draw  QP  at  right  angles  and  QN 
parallel  to  AB,  then  the  angles  NQT  and  CQP  are  equal.     Now  the  velocity 

of  Q  resolved  parallel  to  AB  is  V  cos  TQN  or  a     /  ^.  cos  CQP,  that  is,  if 
CP  equals  j,  the  velocity  of  Q  parallel  to  AB  is 


y£PQory€(a'-A 


But  if  we  suppose  a  point  to  move  along  AB  in  such  a  manner  that,  its 
velocity  in  each  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  oscillating  body,  its 

velocity  at  P  would  also  equal      /  ^  {a^  —  ^) ;  and,  therefore,  this  point 

would  describe  AB  in  the  same  time  that  Q  describes  the  semicircumference 
AQB.     If  then  /  be  the  required  time  of  an  oscillation,  we  have 

s/    r         s/    g 

This  result  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  arc  of  vibration,  provided  its 
amplitude^  that  is  AB,  be  small — not  exceeding  4  or  5  degrees,  for  instance. 
It  is  evident  from  the  formula  that  the  time  of  a  vibration  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  formula  we  may  take  the  following : — It 
has  been  found  that  39*13983  inches  is  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum, 
whose  time  of  oscillation  at  Greenwich  is  one  second  ;  the  formula  at  once 
leads  to  an  accurate  determination  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  ^;  for 
using  feet  and  seconds  as  our  units  we  have  /=  i,  r  =  3*26165,  and  tt  stands 
for  the  known  number  3*14159,  therefore  the  formula  gives  us 

^«-  (3-I4I59)'  X  3-26165  -  321912. 

This  is  the  value  employed  in  (29). 

Other  examples  will  be  met  with  in  the  Appendix. 
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56.  dimplftle  XepresentattOB  of  the  Obanyes  of  ▼eloettj'  of  an  Osoil* 
lattar  Body. — The  changes  which  the  velocity  of  a  vibrating  body  undergoes 
may  be  graphically  represented  as  follows  : — Draw  a  line  of  indefinite  length 
and  mark  off  AH  (fig.  38)  to  represent  the  time  of  one  vibration,  HH'  to  re- 
present the  time  of  the  second  vibration,  and  so  on.     During  the  first  vibra- 


Fig.  38. 

lion  the  velocity  increases  from  zero  to  a  maximum  at  the  half-vibration,  and 
then  decreases  during  the  second  half-vibration  from  the  maximum  to  zero. 
Consequently,  a  curved  line  or  arc  AQH  may  be  drawn,  whose  ordinate  QM 
at  any  point  Q  will  represent  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  time  represented 
by  AM.  If  a  similar  curved  line  or  arc  HPH'  be  drawn,  the  ordinate  PN 
of  any  point  P  will  represent  the  velocity  at  a  time  denoted  by  AN.  But 
since  the  direction  of  the  velocity  in  the  second  oscillation  is  contrary  to  that 
of  the  velocity  in  the  first  oscillation,  the  ordinate  NP  must  be  drawn  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  that  of  MQ.  If,  then,  the  curve  be  continued  by  a  suc- 
cession of  equal  arcs  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  AD,  the  variations  of 
the  velocity  of  the  vibrating  body  will  be  completely  represented  by  the 
varying  magnitudes  of  the  ordinates  of  successive  points  of  the  curve.  The 
last  article  shows  this  to  be  the  curve  of  sines  for  a  pendulum. 

57.  OoBtoal  yendQlum. — When  a  point  P  (fig.  39)  is  suspended  from  a 
point  A  as  a  simple  pendulum,  it  can  be  caused  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle 
with  a  uniform  velocity  V.  A  point  moving  in  such  a  manner  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  conical  pendulum^  and  admits  of  many 
useful  and  interesting  applications.  We  will,  in  this 
place,  ascertain  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
length  r  of  the  thread  AP,  the  angle  of  the  cone  PAN 
or  ^,  and  the  velocity  V.  Since  the  point  P  moves  in  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  PN,  with  a  velocity  V,  a  force 
R  must  act  on  it  in  the  direction  PN  given  by  the  equa- 
tion (53) 


R-M 


PN' 


Fig.  39- 


Now  the  only  forces  acting  are  the  tension  of  the  thread  T  along  PA, 
and  the  weight  of  the  body  M^'  vertically,  consequently  their  resultant  must 
be  a  force  R  acting  along  PN.  And  therefore  these  forces  will  be  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ANP,  so  that  (35) 

therefore 

^P-N  -  ^^AN' 


or 


V'=/ 


PN' 
AN 
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Now  PN  «  r  sin  B  and  *  ~  -  tan  B. 

AN 

therefore 

V«;^sin  ^tan  ^. 

One  conclusion  from  this  may  be  noticed.  With  centre  A  and  radius 
AP,  describe  the  arc  PC.  Now  when  the  angle  PAC  is  small,  the  sine,  PN, 
does  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  chord,  nor  the  cosine,  AN,  from  the  radius, 
therefore  in  this  case  we  have 

V  .g.  (5»«^P9!  or  V  -  chd  PC  J  I. 
radius  V    r 

On  comparing  this  result  with  (54)  we  see  that  when  the  angle  PAN  is 
small,  the  velocity  of  P  moving  in  a  conical  pendulum  is  the  same  as  P 
would  have  at  the  lowest  point  C  if  it  oscillated  as  a  simple  pendulum ;  con- 
sequently, if  we  conceive  the  point  P  to  be  making  small  oscillations  about 
the  point  A,  and  denote  the  velocity  at  the  lowest  point  by  V,  and  if,  when 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  arc  of  vibration,  there  is  conmiunicated  to  it  a 
velocity  V  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration,  its  motion 
will  be  changed  into  that  of  a  conical  pendulum. 

58.  ZmpulslTe  Forces. — When  a  force  acts  on  a  body  for  an  inappreci- 
ably short  time,  and  yet  sensibly  changes  its  velocity,  it  is  termed  an  instan- 
taneous or  impulsive  force.  Such  a  force  is  called  into  play  when  one  body 
strikes  against  another.  A  force  of  this  character  is  nothing  but  a  finite 
though  very  large  force,  acting  for  a  time  so  short  that  its  duration  is  nearly, 
or  quite,  insensible.  In  fact,  if  M  is  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  the  force 
contains  M/ units,  it  will,  in  a  time  /,  communicate  a  velocity y? ;  now,  how- 
ever small  /  may  be,  M/  and  therefore/"  may  be  so  large  that  ft  may  be  of 
sensible  or  even  considerable  magnitude.  Thus  if  M  contain  a  pound  of 
matter,  and  if  the  force  contain  ten  thousand  units,  though  /  were  so  short 
as  to  be  only  the  j^th  of  a  second,  the  velocity  conmiunicated  by  the  force 
would  be  one  of  10  ft.  per  second.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  body 
will  not  sensibly  move  while  this  velocity  is  being  communicated  ;  thus,  in 
the  case  supposed,  the  body  would  only  move  through  jy?'  or  the  §00^^  ^^  * 
foot  while  the  force  acts  upon  it. 

When  one  body  impinges  on  another  it  follows  from  the  law  of  the 
equality  of  action  and  reaction  (39)  that  whatever  force  the  first  body  exerts 
upon  the  second,  the  second  will  exert  an  equal  force  upon  the  first  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  now  forces  are  proportional  to  the  momenta  generated 
in  the  same  time  ;  consequently,  these  forces  generate,  during  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  time  of  impact,  in  the  bodies  respectively,  equal  momenta 
with  contrary  signs  ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  two  bodies 
will  remain  constant  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  impact.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  if  the  two  bodies  move  in  contrary  directions  their  momenta 
have  opposite  signs  and  the  sum  is  an  algebraical  sum.  In  order  to  test  the 
physical  validity  of  this  conclusion,  Neulon  made  a  scries  of  experiments, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  thus  : — Two  balls  A  and  B  are  hung  from 
points  C,  D,  in  the  same  horizontal  line  by  threads  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  centres  A  and  B  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line.     With  centre  C  and 
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us  CA  describe  a  semicircle  EAF,  and  with  centre  D  and  radius  DB 
:ribe  a  semicircle  GBH  on  the  wall  in  front  of  which  the  balls  hang. 

Let  A  be  moved  back  to  R,  and  be  allowed 

^         ?       ?         f      ?  ^°  descend  to  A ;  it  there  impinges  on  B, 

\  1       1   both  A  arid  B  will  now  move,  along  the  arch 

\  /       A  AF  and  BH  respectively  ;  let  A  and  B  come 

V      \  yv    y     to  their  highest  points  at  r  and  k  respectively. 

^^^^S^^^^g^\^^        Now  if  V  denote  the  velocity  with  which  A 

^"w^B^^"^^  reaches  the  lowest  point,  v  and  u  the  ve- 

^^   B  locities  with  which  A  and  B  leave  the  lowest 

^,j     ^  points  after  impact,  and  r  the  radius  AC,  it 

follows  from  (54)  that 

V«chdAR     /-^z/-chd  Ar     /-^,2ind  //-chd  Bk  ^  ^^ 

efore  if  A  and  B  are  the  masses  of  the  two  balls,  the  momentum  at  the 
ant  before  impact  was  A  x  chd  AR  and  the  momentum  after  impact  was 
chd  Ar  +  B  X  chd  B>t.  Now  when  the  positions  of  the  points  R,  r,  and 
id  been  properly  corrected  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  was  found  that 
•e  two  expressions  were  equal  to  within  quantities  so  small  that  they 
d  be  properly  referred  to  errors  of  observation.  The  experiment  suc- 
led  equally  under  every  modification,  whether  A  impinged  on  B  at  rest 
1  motion,  and  whatever  the  materials  of  A  and  B  might  be. 
;9.  Blreot  OolUsion  of  Two  Bodlos. — Let  A  and  B  be  two  bodies  mov- 
with  velocities  V  and  U  respectively,  along  the  same  line,  and  let  their 
ual  action  take  place  in  that  line ;  if  the  one  overtake  the  other,  what 

be   their  respective  velocities  at  the  instant  after  impact?    We  will 
ver  this  question  in  two  extreme  cases. 

.  Let  us  suppose  the  bodies  to  be  gui/e  inelastic.  In  this  case,  when  A 
hes  B,  it  will  continue  to  press  against  B  until  their  velocities  are  equal- 
,  when  the  mutual  action  ceases.     For  whatever  deformation  the  bodies 

have  undergone,  they  have  no  tendency  to  recover  their  shapes.     If, 
efore,  x  is  their  common  velocity  after  impact,  we  shall  have  Ajt  +  Bo:* 
r  joint  momentum  at  the  end  of  impact,  but  their  momentum  before  im- 

wasAV  +  BU.    Whence 

(A  +  B)^  =  AV  +  BU, 
quation  which  determines  x. 

i.  Let  us  suppose  the  ho^i^s perfectly  elastic.  In  this  case  they  recover 
r  shapes,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  com- 
sed.  Consequently,  the  whole  momentum  lost  by  the  one,  and  gained  by 
other,  must  be  exactly  double  of  that  lost  while  compression  took  place, 

is,  up  to  the  instant  at  which  their  velocities  were  equalised.     But  these 
respectively  AV- A-iand  Br-  BU  ;  therefore,  if  z/  and  //  are  the  required 

velocities, 

Av  -  A V  -  2(A V  -  Ajt)  or  t/  -  -  V  +  2r 

B//  -  BU  +  2(B;f-  BU)  or  //  -  2x-  U 
e 

(A-f.  B)z/  =  2BU  +  (A-B)V 

(A  +  B)//  =  2AV-(A-B)U. 
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The  following  conclusion  from  these  equations  may  be  noticed  :  suppose  a 
ball  A,  moving  with  a  velocity  V,  to  strike  directly  an  equal  ball  B  at  rest 
In  this  case  A  =  B,  and  U  «  o,  consequently  v  »  o  and  m  i-  V,  that  is^  the 
former  ball  A  is  brought  to  rest,  and  the  latter  B  moves  on  with  a  velocity  V. 
If  now  B  strike  on  a  third  equal  ball  C  at  rest,  r»  will  in  turn  be  brought  to 
rest,  and  C  will  acquire  the  velocity  V.  And  the  same  is  true  if  there  is  a 
fourth,  or  fifth,  or  indeed  any  number  of  balls.  This  result  may  be  shown 
with  ivory  balls,  and  if  carefully  performed  is  a  very  remarkable  experi- 
ment. 

60.  UTorki  MeanlBv  of  the  Term. — It  has  been  pointed  out  (19,  26) 
that  a  moving  body  has  no  power  of  itself  to  change  either  the  direction  or 
the  speed  of  its  motion,  and  that,  if  any  such  change  takes  place,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  body  is  acted  upon  by  some  external  force.  But  although  change  of 
motion  thus  always  implies  the  action  of  force,  forces  are  often  exerted  with- 
out causing  any  change  in  the  motion  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  act.  For 
instance,  when  a  ship  is  sailing  at  a  uniform  speed  the  force  exerted  on  it  by 
the  wind  causes  no  change  in  its  motion,  but  simply  prevents  such  a  change 
being  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  water ;  or,  when  a  railway-train  is 
running  with  uniform  velocity,  the  force  of  the  engine  does  not  change,  but 
only  maintains  its  motion  in  opposition  to  the  forces,  such  as  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  which  tend  to  destroy  it. 

These  two  classes  of  cases,  namely,  first,  those  in  which  forces  cause  a 
change  of  motion  ;  and  secondly,  those  in  which  they  prevent,  wholly  or  in 
part,  such  a  change  being  produced  by  other  forces,  include  all  the  effects 
to  which  the  action  of  forces  can  give  rise.  When  acting  in  either  of  these 
ways,  a  force  is  said  to  do  work  :  an  expression  which  is  used  scientifically 
in  a  sense  somewhat  more  precise,  but  closely  accordant  with  that  in  which 
it  is  used  in  common  language.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that, 
in  all  cases  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  work  being  done — 
whether  by  men,  horse-power,  or  steam-power,  and  however  various  the  pro- 
ducts may  be  in  different  cases — the  physical  part  of  the  process  consists  solely 
"in  producing  or  changing  motion,  or  in  keeping  up  motion  in  opposition  to 
resistance,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  actions.  The  reader  will  easily 
convince  himself  of  this  by  calling  to  mind  what  the  definite  actions  are  which 
constitute  the  work  done  by  (say)  a  navvy,  a  joiner,  a  mechanic,  a  weaver;  that 
done  by  a  horse,  whether  employed  in  drawing  a  vehicle,  or  in  turning  a  gin ; 
or  that  of  a  steam-engine,  whether  it  be  used  to  drag  a  railway-train  or  to 
drive  machinery.  In  all  cases  the  work  done  is  reducible,  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  to  the  elements  that  have  been  mentioned,  although  it  may  be 
performed  on  different  materials,  with  different  tools,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  skill. 

It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  see  (comp.  52)  that  any  possible  change  of 
motion  may  be  represented  as  a  gain  by  the  moving  body  of  an  additional 
(positive  or  negative)  velocity  either  in  the  direction  of  its  previous  motion, 
or  at  right  angles  to  it  ;  but  a  body  which  gains  velocity  is  (27)  said  to  be 
accelerated.  Hence,  what  has  been  said  above  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — When  a  force  produces  acceleration^  or  when  it  maintains  motion 
unchanged  in  opposition  to  resistance^  it  is  said  to  do  work. 
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61.  IKeamire  of  ^RTork. — In  considering  how  work  is  to  be  measured,  or 
how  the  relation  between  different  quantities  of  work  is  to  be  expressed 
numerically,  we  have,  in  accordance  with  the  above,  to  consider  first,  work  of 
acceleration  ;  and  secondly,  work  against  resistance.  But  in  order  to  make 
the  evaluation  of  the  two  kinds  of  work  consistent,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  one  and  the  same  exertion  of  force  will  result  in  work  of  either  kind 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  :  thus,  the  force  ot 
gravity  acting  on  a  weight  let  fall  from  the  hand  causes  it  to  move  with  a 
continually  accelerated  velocity  until  it  strikes  the  ground ;  but  if  the  same 
weight,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  fall  freely  through  the  air,  be  hung  to  a 
cord  passing  round  a  cylinder  by  means  of  which  various  degrees  of  friction 
can  be  applied  to  hinder  its  descent,  it  can  be  made  to  fall  with  a  very  small 
and  practically  uniform  velocity.  Hence,  speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  work  done  by  gravity  upon  the  weight  is  work  of 
acceleration  only,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  work  against  resistance  (friction) 
only.  But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  an  essential  condition,  without 
which  a  force,  however  great,  cannot  do  work  either  of  one  kind  or  the  other, 
is  that  the  thing  acted  on  by  it  shall  move  while  the  force  continues  to  act. 
This  is  obvious,  for  if  no  motion  takes  place  it  clearly  cannot  be  either 
accelerated  or  maintained  against  resistance.  The  motion  of  the  body  on 
which  a  force  acts  being  thus  necessarily  involved  in  our  notion  of  work 
being  done  by  the  force,  it  naturally  follows  that,  in  estimating  how  much 
work  is  done,  we  should  consider  how  much — that  is  to  say,  how  far — the 
body  moves  while  the  force  acts  upon  it.  This  agrees  with  the  mode  of 
estimating  quantities  of  work  in  common  life,  as  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
a  very  simple  case,  for  instance,  that  of  a  labourer  employed  to  carry  bricks 
up  to  a  scaffold  :  in  such  a  case  a  double  number  of  bricks  carried  would 
represent  a  double  quantity  of  work  done,  but  so  also  would  a  double  height 
of  the  scaffold,  for  whatever  amount  of  work  is  done  in  raising  a  certain 
number  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  the  same  amount  must  be  done  again  to 
raise  them  another  twenty  feet,  or  the  amount  of  work  done  in  raising  the 
bricks  forty  feet  is  twice  as  great  as  that  done  when  they  are  raised  only 
twenty  feet.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  no  direct  reference  to  time  enters  into 
the  conception  of  a  quantity  of  work  :  if  we  want  to  know  how  much  work  a 
labourer  has  done,  we  do  not  ask  how  long  he  has  been  at  work,  but  what  he 
has  done — for  instance,  how  many  bricks  he  has  carried,  and  to  what  height ; 
— and  our  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  work  is  the  same  whether  the  man 
has  spent  hours  or  days  in  doing  it. 

The  foregoing  relations  between  force  and  work  may  be  put  into  definite 
mathematical  language  as  follows  : — If  the  point  of  application  of  a  force 
moves  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  the  part  of  the  force  resolved  along  this  line 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  the  product  of  that  component  and  the 
length  of  the  line  is  the  work  done  by  the  force.  If  the  component  acts  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  motion,  the  component  may  be  considered  as  a 
resistance  and  the  product  is  work  done  against  the  resistance.  Thus,  in 
(43)  if  we  suppose  a  to  move  up  the  plane  from  R  to  S,  the  work  done  by  P 
is  P  X  RS  ;  the  work  done  against  the  resistance  W  is  VV  sin  r  x  RS.  It  will 
be  observed  that  if  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium  during  the  motion,  so  that 
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the  velocity  of  a  is  uniform,  P  equals  W  sin  x^  and  consequently  the  work 
done  by  the  power  equals  that  done  against  the  resistance.  Also  since  RS 
sin  X  equals  ST,  the  work  done  against  the  resistance  equals  W  x  ST.  In 
other  words,  to  raise  W  from  R  to  S  requires  the  same  amount  of  work  as  to 
raise  it  from  T  to  S. 

If,  however,  the  forces  are  not  in  equilibrium,  the  motion  of  a  will  not  be 
uniform,  but  accelerated  ;  the  work  done  upon  it  will  nevertheless  still  be 
represented  by  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  distance  through  which  it 
acts.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  the  change  produced  by  it  in  the  velocity  of  the  moving  mass,  we  must 
recall  one  or  two  elementary  mechanical  principles.  Let  F  be  the  resultant 
force  resolved  along  the  direction  of  motion,  and  S  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  moves  :  then,  according  to  what  has  been  said, 
the  work  done  by  the  force  =»  FS.  Further,  it  has  been  pointed  out  (29)  that 
a  constant  force  is  measured  by  the  momentum  produced  by  it  in  a  unit  of 
time  :  hence,  if  T  be  the  time  during  which  the  force  acts,  V  the  velocity  of 
the  mass  M  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  V^  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
It,  the  momentum  produced  during  the  time  T  is  MVi  — MV,  and  conse- 
quently the  momentum  produced  in  a  unit  of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  the 

measure  of  the  force  is 

P_M(V,-V) 

The  distance  S  through  which  the  mass  M  moves  while  its  velocity 
changes  from  the  value  V  to  the  value  Vj  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  moved 
during  the  whole  period  T  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the 
varying  velocity  which  it  actually  possesses.  But  a  constant  force  acting 
upon  a  constant  mass  causes  its  velocity  to  change  at  a  uniform  rate ;  hence, 
in  the  present  case,  the  average  velocity  is  simply  the^  arithmetical  mean  of 
the  initial  and  final  velocities,  or 

S  =  HV.  +  V)T. 

Combining  this  with  the  last  equation,  we  get  as  the  expression  for  the 
work  done  by  the  force  F  ; 

FS  =  iM  (Vi«-V»); 

or,  in  words,  when  a  constant  force  acts  on  a  mass  so  as  to  change  its  velocity^ 
the  work  done  by  the  force  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the 
change  of  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  by  supposing  the  force  F 
to  be  constant,  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  holds  good  equally  if  F  is  the 
average  magnitude  of  a  force  which  varies  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
total  distance  through  which  it  acts.  To  prove  this,  let  the  distance  S  be 
subdivided  into  a  very  great  number  n  of  ver}'  small  parts  each  equal  to  s, 
so  that  «  X  =  S.  Then  by  supposing  s  to  be  sufficiently  small,  we  may  with- 
out any  appreciable  error  consider  the  force  as  constant  within  each  of  these 
intervals  and  as  changing  suddenly  as  its  point  of  application  passes  from 
one  interval  to  the  next.  Let  Fj,  F^,  F,  .  .  .  .  Yn,  be  the  forces  acting 
throughout  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd  ....  «th  interval  respectively,  and  let  the 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  same  intervals  be  v^,  ^21  ^s>  •  •  •  •  'Z'..  (  =  Vi)> 
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respectively ;  then,    for  the  work  done  in    the    successive  intervals,    we 
have — 


F..x  =  i  M  {v}''vy,)  =  \  M  (V^'-t/.«.i), 
or,  for  the  total  work, 

(F,  +  F,  +  F,  +  .  .  .  .    +F.)j  =  iM(V,«-'r/«); 

where  the  quantity  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  may  also  be  written 

F  +  F  +  +  F 

_L 1 LJ In  j=  FS,  if  we  put  F  to  stand  for  the  average  (or  arith- 

fi 

metical  mean)  of  the  forces  F„  F,,  etc. 

An  important  special  case  of  the  application  of  the  above  formula  arises 

when  either  the  initial  or  the  final  velocity  of  the  mass  M  is  nothing,  that  is 

to  say,  when  the  effect  of  the  force  is  to  make  a  body  pass  from  a  state  of  reft 

into  one  of  motion,  or  from  a  state  of  motion  into  one  of  rest.     The  general 

expression  then  assumes  one  of  the  following  forms,  namely  :— 

F  S  =  J  M  V,«or, 
-FS  =  *M  V«; 

the  first  of  which  denotes  the  quantity  of  work  which  must  be  done  on  a  body 
of  mass  M  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  velocity  V,,  while  the  second  expresses 
the  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  same  mass  to  rest  when  it 
is  moving  with  the  velocity  V^,  the  negative  sign  in  the  latter  case  showing 
that  the  force  here  acts  in  opposition  to  the  actual  motion,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  resistance. 

In  practice,  <he  case  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  where  work  of  ac- 
celeration and  work  against  resistance  are  performed  simultaneously.  Thus, 
recurring  to  the  inclined  plane  already  referred  to  in  art.  43  ;  if  the  force  P 
fwhere  P  is  the  constant  force  with  which  the  string  pulls  W  up  the  plane) 
be  greater  than  W  sin  jr,  the  body  W  will  move  up  the  incline  with  a  con- 
tinually increasing  velocity,  and  if  the  point  of  application  of  P  be  displaced 
from  R  to  S,  the  total  amount  of  work  done,  namely,  P  x  RS,  consists  of  a 
portion  =  W  sin  ;r  RS,  done  against  the  resistance  of  the  weight  W,  and  of  a 
]:>ortion  =  (P  -W  sin  x)  RS  expended  in  accelerating  the  weight.  Hence,  to 
determine  the  velocity  v  with  which  W  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  incline  we 

have  the  equation 

(P-Wsin  jr)  RS  =  JWt/'; 

for  the  portion  of  P  which  is  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  produce  equili- 
brium with  the  weight  W,  namely,  P-W  sin  jr,  corresponds  to  the  resultant 
force  F  supposed  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  RS  to  the  distance  through 
which  this  resultant  force  acts. 

62.  VBit  of  IRTork. — For  strictly  scientific  purposes  a  unit  of  work  is 
taken  to  be  the  work  done  by  a  unit  of  force  when  its  point  of  application 
moves  through  one  foot  in  the  direction  of  its  action  ;  but,  as  a  convenient 
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and sufficiently  accurate  standard  for  practical  purposes,  the  quantity  of  work 
which  is  done  in  lifting  i  pound  through  the  height  of  i  foot  is  commonly 
adopted  as  the  unit,  and  this  quantity  of  work  is  spoken  of  as  one  'foot- 
pound.' It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  the  foot-pound  is  not  per- 
fectly invariable,  since  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  therefore  the  work  done  in 
lifting  it  through  a  given  height,  differs  at  different  places ;  being  a  little 
greater  near  the  poles  than  near  the  Equator. 

On  the  metrical  system  the  kilogrammetre  is  the  unit ;  it  is  the  weight  of 
a  kilogramme  raised  through  a  height  of  a  metre.  This  is  equal  to  7*24 
foot-pounds. 

63.  Bnernr. — The  fact  that  any  agent  is  capable  of  doing  work  is  usually 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  possesses  Energy ,  and  the  quantity  of  energy  it 
possesses  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work  it  can  do.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  inclined  plane  above  referred  to,  the  working  power  or  energy 
of  the  force  P  is  P  x  RS  ;  and  if  this  force  acts  under  the  conditions  last 
supposed,  by  the  time  its  ov^-n  energy  is  exhausted  (in  consequence  of  its 
point  of  application  having  arrived  at  S,  the  limit  of  the  range  through  which 
it  is  supposed  able  to  act),  it  has  conferred  upon  the  weight  W  a  quantity  of 
energy  equal  to  that  which  has  been  expended  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  W 
has  been  raised  through  a  vertical  height  equal  to  ST,  and  could  by 
falling  again  through  the  same  height  do  an  amount  of  work  represented  by 
W  X  ST ;  and  in  the  second  place  W  can  do  work  by  virtue  of  the  velocity 
that  has  been  imparted  to  it,  and  can  continue  moving  in  opposition  to  any 
given  resistance  R  through  a  distance  j,  such  that 

Rj  =  J  Wz/^ 

The  energy  possessed  by  the  mass  M  in  consequence  of  having  been 
raised  from  the  ground  is  commonly  distinguished  as  energy  of  position  or 
potential  eturgy,  and  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  tending  to  cause 
motion  into  the  distance  through  which  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
is  capable  of  being  displaced  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  The 
energy  possessed  by  a  body  in  consequence  of  its  velocity,  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished as  energy  of  motion  or  kinetic  energy  :  it  is  measured  by  half  the 
product  of  the  moving  mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

64.  Varlettes  of  Bnernr* — It  will  be  seen,  on  considering  the  definition 
of  work  given  above,  that  a  force  is  said  to  do  work  when  it  produces  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  bodies  ;  for  the  only  changes  which,  according  to 
the  definition  oi force  given  previously  (26),  a  force  is  capable  of  producing^ 
are  changes  in  the  state  of  rest  or  motion  of  bodies  and  changes  of  their 
place  in  opposition  to  resistances  tending  to  prevent  motion  or  to  produce 
motion  in  an  opposite  direction.  There  are,  however,  many  other  kinds  of 
physical  changes  which  can  be  produced  under  appropriate  conditions,  and 
the  recent  progress  of  investigation  has  shown  that  the  conditions  under 
which  changes  of  all  kinds  occur  are  so  far  analogous  to  those  required  for 
the  production  of  work  by  mechanical  forces  that  the  term  work  has  come 
to  be  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  formerly,  and  is  now  often  used  to 
signify  the  production  of  any  sort  of  physical  change. 

Thus  work  is  said  to  be  done  when  a  body  at  a  low  temperature  is  raised 
to  a  higher  temperature,  just  as  much  as  when  a  weight  is  raised  from  a 
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lower  to  a  higher  level ;  or  again,  work  is  done  when  any  electrical,  magnetic, 
or  chemical  change  is  produced.  This  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
work  involves  a  similar  extension  of  the  meaning  of  energy^  which  in  this  wider 
sense  may  be  defined  as  the  capcLcity  for  producing  physical  change. 

As  examples  of  energy  in  this  more  general  sense  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  («)  the  energy  possessed  by  gunpowder  in  virtue  of  the  mutual 
chemical  affinities  of  its  constituents,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  doing  work  by 
generating  heat  or  by  acting  on  a  cannon-ball  so  as  to  change  its  state  ot 
rest  into  one  of  rapid  motion  ;  (J))  the  energy  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  which, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  jar  is  discharged,  can  give  rise  to  changes 
of  temperature,  to  changes  of  chemical  composition,  to  mechanical  changes, 
or  to  changes  of  magnetic  or  electrical  condition  ;  (^r)  the  energy  of  a  red-hot 
ball  which,  amongst  other  effects  it  is  capable  of  producing,  can  raise  the 
temperature  and  increase  the  volume  of  bodies  colder  than  itself,  or  can 
change  ice  into  water  or  water  into  steam. 

65.  Transformatioiui  of  Bnernr- — It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  when  one  kind  of  energy  disappears  or  is  expended,  energy  of  some 
other  kind  is  produced,  and  that,  under  proper  conditions,  the  disappearance 
of  any  one  of  the  known  kinds  of  energy  can  be  made  to  give  rise  to  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  any  other  kind.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  that  can 
be  given  of  this  transformation  of  energy  is  afforded  by  the  oscillations  of  a 
pendulum.  When  the  pendulum  is  at  rest  in  its  lowest  position  it  does  not 
possess  any  energy,  for  it  has  no  power  of  setting  either  itself  or  other  bodies 
in  motion  or  of  producing  in  them  any  kind  of  change.  In  order  to  set  the 
pendulum  oscillating,  work  must  be  done  upon  it,  and  it  thereafter  possesses 
an  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to  the  work  that  has  been  expended. 
When  it  has  reached  either  end  of  its  path,  the  pendulum  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  but  it  possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  its  position,  and  can  do  an  amount  of 
work  while  falling  to  its  lowest  position  which  is  represented  by  the  product 
of  its  weight  into  the  vertical  height  through  which  its  centre  of  gravity  de- 
scends. When  at  the  middle  of  its  path  the  pendulum  is  passing  through  its 
position  of  equilibrium  and  has  no  power  of  doing  work  by  falling  lower  ;  but 
it  now  possesses  energy  by  virtue  of  the  velocity  which  it  has  gained,  and 
this  energy  is  able  to  carry  it  up  on  the  second  side  of  its  lowest  position  to 
a  height  equal  to  that  from  which  it  has  descended  on  the  first  side.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  this  position  the  pendulum  has  lost  all  its  velocity,  but  it 
has  regained  the  power  of  falling  :  this,  in  its  turn,  is  lost  as  the  pendulum 
returns  again  to  its  lowest  position,  but  at  the  same  time  it  regains  its  pre- 
vious velocity.  Thus  during  every  quarter  of  an  oscillation,  the  energy  of 
the  pendulum  changes  from  potential  energy  of  position,  into  actual  energy 
or  energy  of  motion,  or  vice  versd. 

A  more  complex  case  of  the  transformation  of  energy  is  afforded  by  a 
thermo-electric  pile,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  by  a  conducting 
wire  :  the  application  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  to  one  face  of  the  pile 
gives  rise  to  an  electric  current  in  the  wire,  which,  in  its  turn,  reproduces 
heat,  or  by  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  produce  chemical,  magnetic, 
or  mechanical  effects,  such  as  those  described  below  in  the  chapters  on 
Electricity. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  transformations  of  energy  always  take 
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place  according  to  fixed  proportions.  For  instance,  when  coal  or  any  other 
combustible  is  burned,  its  chemical  energy,  or  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen  vanishes,  and  heat  or  thermal  energy  is  produced,  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  amount  of  coal  is'  fixed  and 
invariable.  If  the  combustion  take  place  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
mechanical  work  can  be  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  part  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced, and  here  again  the  quantitative  relation  between  the  heat  expended 
and  the  work  gained  in  place  of  it  is  perfectly  constant. 

66.  Consenratloii  of  Bnernr. — Another  result  of  great  importance  which 
has  been  arrived  at  by  experiment  is  that  the  total  amount  of  energy  possessed 
by  any  svstem  of  bodies  is  unaltered  by  any  transformations  arising  from  the 
action  of  one  part  of  the  system  upon  another,  and  can  only  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  effects  produced  on  the  system  by  external  agents.     In  this 
statement  it  is  of  course  understood  that  in  reckoning  the  sum  of  the  ener^ 
of  various  kinds  which  the  system  may  possess,  those  amounts  of  the 
different  forms  of  energy  which  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other  are 
taken  as  being  numerically  equal ;  or,  what  comes  virtually  to  the  same 
thing,  the  total  energy  of  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  reduced — either  ac- 
tually, or  by  calculation  from  the  known  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  various 
forms  of  energy— to  energy  of  some  one  kind ;  then  the  statement  is  equivalent 
to  this  :  that  the  total  energy  of  any  one  form  to  which  the  energy  of  a  given 
system  of  bodies  is  reducible  is  unalterable  so  long  as  the  system  is  not  acted 
on  from  without.     Practically  it  is  always  possible,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  energy  possessed  by  any  body  or  system  of  bodies 
into  heat,  but  it  cannot  be  all  converted  without  loss  into  any  other  form  of 
energy ;  hence  the  principle  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  can  be 
enunciated  in  the  closest  conformity  with  the  direct  results  of  experiment  by 
saying  that,  so  long  as  any  system  of  bodies  is  not  acted  on  from  without, 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  that  can  be  obtained  from  it  is  unalterable  by  any 
changes  which  may  go  on  within  the  system  itself.     For  instance,  a  quantity 
of  air  compressed  into  the  reservoir  of  an  air-gun  possesses  energy  which  is 
represented  partly  by  the  heat  which  gives  to  it  its  actual  temperature  above 
the  absolute  zero  (460),  and  partly  by  the  work  which  the  air  can  do  in  expand- 
ing.    This  latter  portion  can  be  converted  into  heat  in  various  ways,  as,  for 
example,  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape  through  a  system  of  capillary  tubes, 
so  fine  that  the  air  issues  from  them  without  any  sensible  velocity  ;  if,  how- 
ever the  expanding  air  be  employed  to  propel  a  bullet  from  the  gun,  it 
produces  considerably  less  heat  than  in  the  case  previously  supposed,  the 
deficiency  being  represented  for  a  time  by  the  energy  of  the  moving  bullet, 
but  reappearing  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  friction  of  the  bullet  against  the 
air,  and  when  the  motion  of  the  bullet  is  destroyed,  by  striking  against  an 
inelastic  obstacle  at  the  same  level  as  the  gun.     But  whatever  the  mode  and 
however  numerous  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  the  energy  of  the  com- 
pressed air  is  converted  into  heat,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  finally  obtainable 
from  it  is  the  same. 
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GRAVITATION   AND   MOLECULAR  ATTRACTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GRAVITY,  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY,  THE  BALANCE.  ^ 

67.  VBlverMa  Attraetloii,  Its  &aws.—-  Universal  attraction  is  a  force  in 
virtue  of  which  the  material  particles  of  all  bodies  tend  incessantly  to  ap- 
proach each  other  ;  it  is  a  mutual  action,  however,  which  all  bodies,  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  exert  upon  one  another,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  small  the 
space  between  them  may  be,  or  whether  this  space  be  occupied  or  unoccu- 
pied by  other  matter. 

A  vague  hypothesis  of  the  tendency  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  and  stars 
to  a  common  centre  was  adopted  even  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  Kepler 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  sun,  the  earth,  and 
the  other  planets.  Bacon,  Galileo,  and  Hooke  also  recognised  the  existence 
of  universal  attraction.  But  Newton  was  the  first  who  established  the  law 
and  the  universality  of  gravitation. 

Since  Newton's  time  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter  was  experiment- 
ally established  by  Cavendish.  This  eminent  English  physicist  succeeded 
by  means  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance  (90)  in  rendering  visible  the  attraction 
between  a  large  leaden  and  a  small  copper  ball. 

The  attraction  between  any  two  bodies  is  the  resultant  of  the  attractions 
of  each  molecule  of  the  one  upon  every  molecule  of  the  other  according  to 
the  law  of  Newton,  which  may  be  thus  expressed  :  the  attraction  between 
two  material  particles  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distances  asunder.  To 
illustrate  this,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  spheres  which,  owing  to  their 
symmetry,  attract  each  other  just  as  if  their  masses  were  concentrated  in 
their  centres.  If  without  other  alteration  the  mass  of  one  sphere  were 
doubled,  tripled,  etc.,  the  attraction  between  them  would  be  doubled,  tripled, 
etc.  If,  however,  the  mass  of  one  sphere  being  doubled,  that  of  the  other 
were  increased  three  times,  the  distance  between  their  centres  remaining  the 
same,  the  attraction  would  be  increased  six  times.  Lastly,  if,  without  alter- 
ing their  masses,  the  distance  between  their  centres  were  increased  from  i  to 
2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  .  units,  the  attraction  would  be  diminished  to  the  4th, 
9th,  1 6th,  ....  part  of  its  former  intensity.  In  short,  if  we  define  the 
unit  of  attraction  as  that  which  would  exist  between  two  units  of  mass 

D     . 
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whose  distance  asunder  was  the  unit  of  length,  the  attraction  of  two  mole- 
cules, having  the  masses  m  and  tn\  at  the  distance  r,  would  be  expressed  by 
;;/  /// 
'  f^" 

68.  Teirestiial  rraTttatloB. — The  tendency  of  any  body  to  fall  towards 
the  earth  is  due  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  that  body  and  the  earth,  or  to 
terrestrial  gravitation,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  particular  case  of  universal 
gravitation. 

At  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  direction  of  g^vity,  that  is  the 
line  which  a  falling  body  describes,  is  called  the  vertical  line.  The  vertical 
lines  drawn  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface  converge  very  nearly  to 
the  earth's  centre.  For  points  situated  on  the  same  meridian  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  vertical  lines  equals  the  difference  between  the  latitudes 
of  those  points. 

The  directions  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  neighbouring  bodies,  or  upon 
different  molecules  of  one  and  the  same  body,  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  parallel,  for  the  two  vertical  lines  form  the  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  vertex 
is  near  the  earth's  centre,  about  4,000  miles  distant,  and  whose  base  is  the 
small  distance  between  the  molecules  under  consideration. 

A  plane  or  line  is  said  to  be  horizontal  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  line. 

The  vertical  line  at  any  point  of  the  globe  is  generally  determined  by  the 
plumb-line  (fig.  41),  which  consists  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

It  is  evident  that  the  weight  cannot  be  in  equilibrium, 
unless  the  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction  upon  it  passes 
through  the  point  of  support,  and  therefore  coincides  with 
that  of  the  string. 

The  horizontal  plane  is  also  determined  with  great 
ease,  since  it  coincides,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  with 
the  level  surface  of  every  liquid  when  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. 

When  the  mean  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  approxi- 
mately determined,  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  the 
direction  of  the  plumb-line  at  any  place  with  that  of  the 
1  normal  to  the  mean  figure  at  that  place.     When  any 

difference  in  these  directions  can  be  detected,  it  con- 
^'*^  "**  stitutes  a  deviation  of  the  plumb-line,  and  is  due  to  the 

attraction  of  some  great  mass  of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a 
mountain.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  Schehallien,  in  Perthshire, 
it  was  found  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  that  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  two 
plumb-lines,  one  at  a  station  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the 
mountain,  was  greater  by  11 ''6  than  the  angle  between  the  normals  of  the 
mean  surface  of  the  earth  at  those  points  ;  in  other  words,  each  plumb-line 
was  deflected  by  about  6"  towards  the  mountain.  By  calculating  the  volume 
and  mass  of  the  mountain,  it  was  inferred  from  this  observation  that  the 
mean  density  of  the  mountain  was  to  that  of  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  9, 
and  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  live  times  that  of  water — a 
result  agreeing  pretty  closely  with  that  deduced  from  Cavendish's  experi- 
ments referred  to  in  the  last  article. 
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69.  Centre  of  irriiTttj',  Its  experimental  determlnatioii. — Into  what- 
ever position  a  body  may  be  turned  with  respect  to  the  earth,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain point,  invariably  situated  with  respect  to  the  body,  through  which  the 
resultant  of  the  attracting  forces  between  the  earth  and  its  several  molecules 
always  passes.  This  point  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  it  may  be  within 
or  without  the  body,  according  to  the  form  of  the  latter  ;  its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  easily  established  by  the  following  considerations  :    Let ;//  in'  m'' 


Fig.  42. 
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m"\  .  .  (fig.  42)  be  molecules  of  any  body.  The  earth's  attraction  upon 
these  molecules  will  constitute  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  having  a  common 
vertical  direction,  whose  resultant,  according  to  (36)  will  be  found  by  seek- 
ing first  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act  on  any  two  molecules,  m  and 
;//',  then  that  of  this  resultant,  and  a  third  force  acting  on  m'\  and  so  on 
until  we  arrive  at  the  final  resultant,  W,  representing  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  applied  at  a  certain  point,  G.  If  the  body  be  now  turned  into 
the  position  shown  in  fig.  43,  the  molecules  w,  ///',  ;//".  .  .  .  will  continue 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  same  forces  as  before,  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on 
m  and  m'  will  still  pass  through  the  same  point  o  in  the  line  vim\  the  follow- 
ing resultant  will  again  pass  through  the  same  point  o'  in  om'\  and  so  on  up 
to  the  final  resultant  P,  which  will  still  pass  through  the  same  point  G,  which 
is  the  centre  of  gravity. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  a  purely  geometrical  problem  ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  it  can  be  at  once  determined.  For  instance,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  line  of  uniform  density  is  the  point  which  bisects 
its  length  ;  in  the  circle  and  sphere  it  coincides  with  the  geometrical  centre  ; 
in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  the  middle  point  of  the  axis.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  plane  triangle  is  in  the  line  which  joins  any  vertex  with  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of  this 
line  :  in  a  cone  or  pyramid  it  is  in  the  line  which  joins  the  vertex  with  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  this  line.  These  rules,  it  must  be  remembered,  presuppose  that 
the  several  bodies  are  of  uniform  density. 

In  order  to  determine  experimentally  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  it 
is  suspended  by  a  string  in  two  different  positions,  as  shown  in  figs.  44  and 
45  ;  the  point  where  the  directions  AB  and  CD  of  the  string  in  the  two  ex- 
periments intersect  each  other  is  the  centre  of  gravity  required.  For  the 
resultant  of  the  earth's  attraction  being  a  vertical  force  applied  at  the  centre  of 
;^ravity,  the  body  can  only  be  in  equilibrium  when  this  point  lies  vertically 
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under  the  point  of  suspension,  that  is  in  the. prolongation  of  the  suspended 
string.  But  the  centre  of  gravity,  being  in  AB  as  well  as  in  CD,  must  co- 
incide with  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


70.  Bqaillbrium  of  heaTy  bodies. — Since  the  action  of  gravity  upon  a 
lM)dy  reduces  itself  to  a  single  vertical  force  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  directed  towards  the  earth's  centre,  equilibrium  will  be  established  only 
when  this  resultant  is  balanced  by  the  resultant  of  other  forces  and  resist- 
ances acting  on  the  body  at  the  fixed  point  through  which  it  passes. 

When  only  one  point  of  the  body  is  fixed,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  the 
vertical  line  through  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  through  the  fixed  point.  If 
more  than  one  point  is  supported,  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  through  a  point  within  the  polygon 
formed  by  joining  the  points  of  support. 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  continues  to  stand  because  the  vertical  line 
drawn  through  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  within  its  base. 

It  is  easier  to  stand  on  our  feet  than  on  stilts,  because  in  the  latter  case 
the  smallest  motion  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  our  bodies  to  pass  outside  the  supporting  base,  which  is  here 
reduced  to  a  mere  line  joining  the  feet  of  the  stilts.  Again,  it  is  impossible 
to  stand  on  one  leg  if  we  keep  one  side  of  the  foot  and  head  close  to  a  verti- 
cal wall,  because  the  latter  prevents  us  from  throwing  the  body's  centre  of 
gravity  vertically  above  the  supporting  base. 

71.  BWerent  states  of  eqalllbrlam. — Although  a  body  supported  by  a 
fixed  point  is  in  equilibrium  whenever  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  vertical 
line  through  that  point,  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  tends  incessantly 
to  occupy  the  lowest  possible  position  leads  us  to  distinguish  between  three 
states  of  equilibrium — stable^  unstable^  neutral. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium  if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  first 
position  after  the  equilibrium  has  been  slightly  disturbed.  Every  body  is  in 
this  state  when  its  position  is  such  that  the  slightest  alteration  of  the  same 
elevates  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  will  descend  again 
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kvhen  permitted,  and  after  a  few  oscillations  the  body  will  return  to  its 
sriginal  position. 

The  pendulum  of  a  clock  continually  oscillates  about  its  position  of  stable 
equilibrium,  and  an  egg  on  a  level  table  is  in  this  state 
ivhen  its  long  axis  is  horizontaL  We  have  another 
llustration  in  the  toy  represented  in  the  adjoining  fig. 
^6.  A  small  figure  cut  in  ivory  is  made  to  stand  on 
jne  foot  at  the  top  of  a  pedestal  by  being  loaded  with 
:wo  leaden  balls,  a,  b,  placed  sufficiently  low  to  throw 
:he  centre  of  gravity,  g,  of  the  whole  compound  body 
below  the  foot  of  the  figure.  After  being  disturbed 
the  little  figure  oscillates  like  a  pendulum,  having  its 
point  of  suspension  at  the  toe,  and  its  centre  of  gravity 
It  a  lower  point,  g. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibrium^  when 
ifter  the  slightest  disturbance  it  tends  to  depart  still 
Tiore  from  its  original  position.  A  body  is  in  this  state 
A-hcn  its  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically  above  the  point 
A  support,  or  higher  than  it  would  be  in  any  adjacent 
:>osition  of  the  body.  An  t%%  standing  on  its  end,  or 
I  stick  balanced  upright  on  the  finger,  is  in  this  state. 

Lastly,  if  in  any  adjacent  position  a  body  still  remains  in  equilibrium,  its 
itate  of  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  neutral.  In  this  case  an  alteration  in  the 
Dosiiion  of  the  body  neither  raises  nor  lowers  its  centre  of  gravity.  A  perfect 
jphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  in  this  state. 


Fig.  46. 


Fig-  47- 


Fig.  47  represents  three  cones,  A,  B,  C,  placed  respectively  in  stable, 
unstable,  and  neutral  equilibrium  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  The  letter  g  in 
each  shows  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

72.  The  balance. — The  balance  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
'dative  weights  or  masses  of  bodies.     There  are  many  varieties. 

The  ordinary  balance  (fig.  48)  consists  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  called 
he  beam^  AB,  with  its  fulcrum  in  the  middle  ;  at  the  extremities  of  the  beam 
ire  suspended  two  scale  pans,  C  and  D,  one  intended  to  receive  the  object  to 
be  weighed,  and  the  other  the  counterpoise.  The  fulcrum  consists  of  a  steel 
prism,  //,  commonly  called  a  knife  edge,  which  passes  through  the  beam,  and 
rests  with  its  sharp  edge,  or  axis  of  suspension,  upon  two  supports  ;  these  are 
formed  of  agate,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction.  A  needle  or  pointer  is 
fixed  to  the  beam,  and  oscillates  wiih  it  in  front  of  the  graduated  arc,  a  ; 
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when  the  beam  i: 
graduated  a 

Since  by  (40)  two  equal  forces  in  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  c 
lilibrium  unless  their  leverages  are  equal,  ihe  length  of  the  arms  bA  aniJ 
hB  ought  lo  remain  equal  during  the  process  of  weighing.  To 
the  scales  are  suspended  from  hooks,  whose  curved  parts  h^ive  sharp  edges 
and  rest  on  similar  edges  at  the  ends  of  the  beam.     In  this  manner  the  scsIm 


in  effect  supported  on  mere  points,  which  remain  unmoved  during  the  1 
iiscillations  of  the  beam.     This  mode  of  suspension  is  represented  in  fig.  48. 
73.  OonalUmu  to  b*  iBtlBflea  by  a  tmlanoe. — A  good  balance  otlght 
p  a:uisfy  ihe  following  conditions  ; 

i.  The  t'lVB  arms  of  the  bfain  ought  to  be  precisely  equal,  otherwise, 
xording  to  the  principle  of  the  lever,  unequal  weights  will  be  required  to 
produce  equilibrium.  To  test  whether  the  anns  of  the  beam  are  equal, 
weights  are  placed  in  the  two  scales  until  the  beam  becomes  horizontal ; 
the  contents  of  the  scales  being  then   interchanged,  the  beam  u 
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horizontal  if  its  arms  are  equal,  but  if  not,  it  will  descend  on  the  side  of  the 
longer  arm. 

ii.  The  balance  ought  to  be  in  equilibrium  when  the  scales  are  empty,  for 
otherwise  unequal  weights  must  be  placed  in  the  scales  in  order  to  produce 
equilibrium.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  arms  are  not 
necessarily  equal,  even  if  the  beam  remains  horizontal  when  the  scales  are 
empty ;  for  this  result  might  also  be  produced  by  giving  to  the  longer  arm 
the  lighter  scale. 

iii.  The  beam  being  horizontal^  its  centre  of  gravity  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum^  and  a  little  below  the  latter^  for 
otherwise  the  beam  would  not  be  in  stable  equilibrium  (71). 

The  effect  of  changing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  shown 
by  means  of  a  beam  {^%,  49),  whose  fulcrum  being  the  nut  of  a  screw,  <j,  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the  screw-head,  b. 


Fig.  49- 

When  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  top  of  the  groove  r,  in  which  it  slides,  the 
:entrc  of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  below  its  edge,  and  the  latter  oscillates  freely 
ibout  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  By  gradually  lowering  the  fulcrum 
ts  edge  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  when 
he  latter  is  in  neutral  equilibrium  :  that  is  to  say,  it  no  longer  oscillates,  but 
emains  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions.  When  the  fulcrum  is  lowered  still 
iiore,  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  above  its  edge,  the  beam  is  in  a  state  of 
instable  equilibrium,  and  is  overturned  by  the  least  displacement. 

74.  Sellcaey  of  the  balance. — A  balance  is  said  to  be  delicate  when  a 
ery  small  difference  between  the  weights  in  the  scales  causes  a  perceptible 
Icrtection  of  the  pointer. 

Let  A  and  B  (figs.  50  and  51)  be  the  points  from  which  the  scale  pans  arc 


Fig.  50. 
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uspcnded,  and  C  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the  beam.  A,  B,  and  C  arc 
upposed  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line,  according  to  the  usual  arrangement. 
Suppose  weights  P  and  Q  to  be  in  the  pans,  suspended  from  A  and   B  re- 
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speetively,  and  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam ;  then  the  beam 
will  come  to  rest  in  ihc  position  shown  in  the  figure,  where  tbe  line  DCN  is 
vertical,  and  ECG  is  the  direction  of  the  pointer.  According  to  the  above 
siatemen I,  the  greater  the  angle  FXD  for  a  given  difference  between  Pand  i^. 
ilie  greater  is  the  delicacy  of  the  balance.     Draw  ON  at  right  angles  to  CG. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  beam,  then  from  the  properties  of  the  Icvc 
follows  that  measuring  moments  with  respect  to  C,  the  moment  of  P  cquali 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  (J  and  \V.  a  condition  which  at  once  leads  to  the 
relation 

(P-Q)  AC-W-GN 

Now  it  is  clear  that  for  a  given  value  of  CG  the  angle  GCN  (that  is  ECD, 
which  measures  the  delicacy)  is  great  as  GN  is  greater:  and  from  the 
formula  it  is  clear  that  for  a  given  value  of  P  —  Q  we  shall  have  GN  greater 
as  AC  is  greater,  and  as  W  is  less,  Again,  for  a  given  value  of  GN  the  angle 
GCN  is  greater  as  CG  is  less.  Hence  the  means  of  rendering  a  balance 
delicate  are  : — 

i.   To  make  thi  arms  of  the  balance  loHg. 

ii.  To  make  the  weight  of  the  beam  as  small  as  is  ionsisteitt  with  Us 
rigidity. 

iii.  To  bring  the  centre  of  gravity^  of  the  beam  a  very  little  belirw  the 
paint  ef  support. 

Moreover,  since  friction  will  always  oppose  the  action  of  the  force  that 
tends  to  preponderate,  the  balance  will  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  diminish- 
ing friction ;  to  secure  this  advantage  the  edges  from  which  the  beam  and 


scales  are  suspended  are  made  as  sharp  as  possible,  and  the  supports  c 
which  they  rest  are  very  hard.    And,  further,  the  pointer  is  made  long,  sint 
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its  elongation  renders  a  given  deflection  more  perceptible  by  increasing  the 
arc  which  its  end  describes. 

75.  FbjrsloAl  and  dliamloal  balmaoes. — Fig.  52  represents  one  of  the 
accurate  balances  ordinarily  used  for  chemical  analysis.  Its  sensitiveness  is 
such  that  when  charged  with  a  kilogramme  (1,000  grms.)  in  each  scale  an 
excess  of  a  milligramme  (ig^oo^^  ^^  ^  g^nri-)  ^^  either  scale  produces  a  very 
perceptible  deflection  of  the  index. 

In  order  to  protect  the  balance  from  air  currents,  dust,  and  moisture, 
it  is  always,  even  when  weighing,  surrounded  by  a  glass  case,  whose  front 
slides  up  and  down,  to  enable  the  operator  to  introduce  the  objects  to  be 
weighed.  Where  extreme  accuracy  is  desired  the  case  is  constructed  so 
that  the  space  may  be  exhausted  and  the  weighing  made  in  vacuo. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum  as  much  as  possible,  the  whole 
beam,  BB,  with  its  fulcrum  K,  can  be  raised  from  the  support  on  which  the 
latter  rests  by  simply  turning  the  button  O  outside  the  case. 

The  horizontality  of  the  beam  is  determined  by  means  of  a  long  index, 
which  points  downwards  to  a  graduated  arc  near  the  foot  of  the  supporting 
pillar.  Lastly,  the  button  C  serves  to  alter  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance ; 
by  turning  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  can  be  made  to  approach 
or  recede  from  the  fulcrum  (73). 

76.  Ketlftod  of  donble  wetvliliiV- — Even  if  a  balance  be  not  perfectly 
accurate,  the  true  weight  of  a  body  may  still  be  determined  by  its  means.  To 
do  so,  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  placed  in  one  scale,  and  shot  or  sand  poured 
into  the  other  until  equilibrium  is  produced;  the  body  is  then  replaced 
by  known  weights  until  equilibrium  is  re-established.  The  sum  of  these 
weights  will  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  for,  acting  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  both  have  produced  precisely  the  same 
effect. 

The  exact  weight  of  a  body  may  also  be  determined  by  placing  it  succes- 
sively in  the  two  pans  of  a  balance,  and  then  deducing  its  true  weight. 

For,  having  placed  in  one  pan  the  body  to  be  weighed,  whose  true  weight 
is  JI-,  and  in  the  other  the  weight  /,  required  to  balance  it,  let  a  and  b  be 
the  arms  of  levers  corresponding  to  x  and  /.  Then  from  the  principle  of 
the  lever  (40)  we  have  ax=pb.  Similarly  if  /,  is  the  weight  when  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  other  pan,  then  bx^ap^     Hence  abx^^abpp^^  from 

which  .r=  ^pPx* 


CHAPTER   II. 

LAWS   OF   FALLING   BODIES.      INTENSITY  OF  TERRESTRIAL  GRAVITY.      J  HE 

PENDULUM. 


'j'j.  Saws  of  fMllBf  bodies. — Since  a  body  falls  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  attraction  on  each  of  its  molecules,  it  follows  that, 
everything  else  being  the  same,  all  bodies,  great  and  small,  light  and  heavy, 
ought  to  fall  with  equal  rapidity,  and  a  lump  of  sand  without  cohesion 
should,  during  its  fall,  retain  its  original  form  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were 
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compact  stone.  The  fact  that  a  stone  falls  more  rapidly  than  a  feather  is 
due  solely  to  the  unequal  resistances  opposed  by  the  air  to  the  descent  of  these 
bodies ;  in  a  viuunm  all  bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity.    To  demonstrate 

this  by  experiment  a  glass  tube  about  two  yards 
long  (fig.  53)  may  be  taken,  having  one  of  its  ends 
completely  closed,  and  a  brass  cock  fixed  to  the 
other.  After  having  introduced  bodies  of  different 
weights  and  densities  (pieces  of  lead,  paper,  feather, 
etc.)  into  the  tube,  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  it  by 
an  air-pump,  and  the  cock  closed.  If  the  tube  be 
now  suddenly  reversed,  all  the  bodies  will  fall  equally 
quickly.  On  introducing  a  little  air  and  again  in* 
verting  the  tube,  the  lighter  bodies  become  slighdy 
retarded,  and  this  retardation  increases  with  the 
quantity  of  air  introduced. 

The  resistance  opposed  by  the  air  to  falling  bodies 
is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  liquids.  The 
Staubbach  in  Switzerland  is  a  good  illustration;  an 
immense  mass  of  water  is  seen  falling  over  a  high 
precipice,  but  before  reaching  the  bottom  it  is 
shattered  by  the  air  into  the  finest  mist.  In  a 
vacuum,  however,  liquids  fall  like  solids  without 
separation  of  their  molecules.  The  water-hammer 
illustrates  this :  the  instrument  consists  of  a  thick 
glass  tube  about  a  foot  long,  half  filled  with  water, 
the  air  having  been  expelled  by  ebullition  previous  to 
closing  one  extremity  with  the  blow-pipe.  When 
such  a  tube  is  suddenly  inverted,  the  water  falls  in 
one  undivided  mass  against  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tube,  and  produces  a  sharp  dry  sound,  resem- 
bling that  which  accompanies  the  shock  of  two  solid 
bodies. 

From  Newton's  law  (67)  it  follows  that  when  a 
body  falls  to  the  eiirrh  the  force  of  attraction  which 
causes  it  to  do  so  increases  as  the  body  approaches 
the  earth.  Unless  the  height  from  which  the  body 
falls,  however,  be  very  great,  this  increase  will  be 
altogether  inappreciable,  and  the  force  in  question 
mav  be  considered  as  constant  and  continuous. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  air  were  removed,  therefore, 
the  motion  of  all  bodies  falling  to  the  earth  would 
be  uniformly  accelerated,  and  would  obey  the  laws  already  explained  (49). 

78.  Atwood**  maoblne. — Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for 
illustrating  and  experimentally  verifying  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Galileo, 
who  discovered  these  laws  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
illustrated  them  by  means  of  bodies  falling  down  inclined  planes.  The 
great  object  of  all  such  instruments  is  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  of 
bodies  without  altering  the  character  of  their  motion,  for  by  this  means  their 
motion  may  not  only  be  better  observed,  but  it  will  be  less  modified  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air  (48). 
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motion,  so  that  after  passing  through  them,  the  weight  M,  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia,  will  move  on  uniformly  with  the  velocity  it  had  acquired  on 
reaching  the  ring.  The  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  described,  a 
few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  method  of  experimenting. 

Let  the  hand  of  the  dial  be  placed  behind  die  zero  point,  the  lever  D 
adjusted  to  support  the  plate  f,  on  which  the  weight  M  with  its  overweight 
m  rests,  and  the  pendulum  put  in  motion.  As  soon  as  the  hand  of  the  dial 
points  to  zero  the  plate  /  will  fall,  the  weights  M  and  m  will  descend,  and  by 
a  little  attention  and  a  few  trials  it  will  be  easy  to  place  a  plate  A  so  that  M 
may  reach  it  exactly  as  the  dial  indicates  the  expiration  of  one  second.  To 
make  a  second  experiment,  let  the  weights  M  and  m,  the  plate  i,  and  the 
lever  D,  be  placed  as  at  first ;  remove  the  plate  A,  and  in  its  place  put  a  ring, 
B,  so  as  to  arrest  the  overweight  m  just  when  the  weight  M  would  have 
reached  A  ;  on  putting  the  pendulum  in  motion  again  it  will  be  easy,  after  a 
few  trials  to  put  a  plate,  C,  so  that  the  weight  M  may  fall  upon  it  precisely 
when  the  hands  of  the  dial  points  to  two  seconds.  Since  the  overweight  m 
in  this  experiment  was  arrested  by  the  ring  B  at  the  expiration  of  one  second, 
the  space  BC  was  described  by  M  in  one  second  purely  in  virtue  of  its  own 
inertia,  and  consequently,  by  (25)  BC  will  indicate  the  velocity  of  the  falling 
mass  at  the  expiration  of  one  second. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  let  a  third  experiment  be  made 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  point  B^  at  which  the  weights  M  and  m  arrive  after 
the  lapse  of  two  seconds,  and  putting  a  ring  at  B',  ascertain  by  a  fourth  ex- 
periment the  point  C  at  which  M  arrives  alone,  three  seconds  after  the 
descent  commenced  ;  B'C  will  then  express  the  velocity  acquired  after  a 
descent  of  two  seconds.  In  a  similar  manner,  by  a  fifth  and  sixth  experiment, 
we  may  determine  the  space  OB"  described  in  three  seconds,  and  the  velocity 
B"C"  acquired  during  those  three  seconds,  and  so  on  ;  we  shall  find  that  B'C 
is  twice,  and  B"C''  three  times  as  great  as  BC — in  other  words,  that  the 
velocities  BC,  B'C,  B"C",  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  times 
(1,2,3,  •  •  •  seconds)  employed  in  their  acquirement  By  the  definition  (49), 
therefore,  the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated.  The  same  experiments  will 
also  serve  to  verify  and  illustrate  the  four  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated 
motion  as  enunciated  in  (49).  For  example,  the  spaces  OB,  OB',  OB", 
....  described  from  a  state  of  rest  in  i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  .  seconds  will  be  found 
to  be  proportional  to  the  numbers  i ,  4,  9, .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  to  the  squares 
of  those  numbers  of  seconds,  as  stated  in  the  third  law. 

Lastly,  if  the  overweight  m  be  changed,  the  acceleration  or  velocity  BC 
acquired  per  second  will  also  be  changed,  and  we  may  easily  verify  the 
assertion  in  (29),  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  mass  moved 
into  the  acceleration  produced  in  a  given  time.  For  instance,  assuming  the 
pulley  to  be  so  light  that  its  inertia  can  be  neglected,  if  m  weighed  half  an 
ounce,  and  M  and  M'  each  15  J  ounces,  the  accleration  BC  would  be  found 
to  be  six  inches  ;  whilst  if  m  weighed  i  ounce,  and  M  and  M'  each  63J 
ounces,  the  acceleration  BC  would  be  found  to  be  three  inches. 

Now  in  these  cases  the  forces  producing  motion,  that  is  the  overweights, 
are  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  2 ;  while  the  products  of  the  masses  and  the  accelerations 
are  in  the  ratio  of  (J  +  15}  +  15J)  x  6  to  (i  +63J  +63^)  x  3,  that  is,  they  are 
also  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  2.     Now  the  same  result  is  obtained  in  whatever  wav 
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The  falling  body  is  a  mass  of  iron,  P,  provided  with  a  pencil  which  is 
pressed  against  the  paper  by  a  small  spring.  The  iron  is  guided  in  its  fall 
by  two  light  iron  wires  which  pass  through  guide-holes  on  the  two  sides. 
The  top  of  this  mass  is  provided  with  a  tipper  which  catches  against  the 
end  of  a  bent  lever,  AC.  This  being  pulled  by  the  string  K  attached  at  A, 
the  weight  falls.  If  the  cylinder  M  were  fixed,  the  pencil  would  trace  a 
straight  line  on  it ;  but  if  the  cylinder  moves  uniformly,  the  pencil  traces 
the  line  w//,  which  serves  to  deduce  the  law  of  the  fall. 

The  cylinder  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  weight,  Q,  suspended  to  a  cord 
which  passes  round  the  axle  G.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  toothed  wheel,  t", 
which  turns  two  endless  screws,  a  and  ^,  one  of  which  turns  the  cylinder, 
and  the  other  two  vanes,  x  and  x'  (fig.  56).  At  the  other  end  is  a  ratchet 
wheel,  in  which  fits  the  end  of  a  lever,  B  ;  by  pulling  at  a  cord  fixed  to  the 
other  end  of  B,  the  wheel  is  liberated,  the  weight  Q  descends,  and  the  whole 
system  begins  to  turn.  The  motion  is  at  first  accelerated,  but  as  the  air 
offers  a  resistance  to  the  vanes  (48),  which  increases  as  the  rotation  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  resistance  finally  equals  the  acceleration  which  gravity  tends 
to  impart.  From  this  time  the  motion  becomes  uniform.  This  is  the  case 
when  the  weight  Q  has  traversed  about  three-quarters  its  course  ;  at  this 
moment  the  weight  P  is  detached  by  pulling  the  cord  K,  and  the  pencil  then 
traces  the  cur\'e  mn. 

If,  by  means  of  this  curve,  we  examine  the  double  motion  of  the  pencil 
on  the  small  squares  which  divide  the  paper,  we  see  that,  for  displacements 
I,  2,  3,  .  .  .  .  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  displacements  are  i,  4,  9  .  .  .  . 
in  a  vertical  direction.  This  shows  that  the  paths  traversed  in  the  direction 
of  the  fall  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  the  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  rota- 
tion, which  verifies  the  second  law  of  falling  bodies. 

From  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  dimensions  of  the  cune 
mn^  it  is  conchided  that  this  curve  is  2i parabola, 

80.  Tbe  length  of  the  oompoimd  pendulmn. — The  formula  deduced  in 
article  55  and  the  conclusions  which  follow  therefrom  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
simple  or  mathematical  pendulum,  that  is  to  a  single  heavy  point  suspended 
by  a  thread  without  weight  Such  a  pendulum  has  only  an  imaginar>' 
existence,  and  any  pendulum  which  does  not  realise  these  conditions  is 
called  a  compound  or  physical  pendulum.  The  laws  for  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  compound  pendulum  are  the  same  as  those  which  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  simple  pendulum,  though  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  ac- 
curately what  is  meant  by  the  length  of  such  a  pendulum.  A  compound 
pendulum  being  formed  of  a  heavy  rod  terminated  by  a  greater  or  less  mass, 
it  follows  that  the  several  material  points  of  the  whole  system  will  strive  to 
perform  their  oscillations  in  different  times,  their  distances  from  the  axis  of 
suspension  being  different,  and  the  more  distant  points  requiring  a  longer 
time  to  complete  an  oscillation.  From  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  being 
points  of  the  same  body  they  must  all  oscillate  together,  it  follows  that  the 
motion  of  the  points  near  the  axis  of  suspension  will  be  retarded,  whilst  that 
of  the  more  distant  points  will  be  accelerated,  and  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities there  will  necessarily  be  a  series  of  points  whose  motion  will  be 
neither  accelerated  nor  retarded,  but  which  will  oscillate  precisely  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  free  and  unconnected  with  the  other  points  of  the  system. 
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These  points,  being  equidistant  from  the  axis  of  suspension,  constitute  a 
parallel  axis  known  as  the  axis  of  oscillation  ;  and  it  is  to  the  distance  be- 
tween these  two  axes  that  the  term  length  of  the  compound  pendulum  is 
applied  :  we  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  length  of  a  compound  pendulum  is 
that  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  would  describe  its  oscillations  in  the  same 
time, 

Huyghcns,  the  celebrated  Dutch  physicist,  discovered  that  the  axes  of 
suspension  and  oscillation  are  mutually  convertible— that  is  to  say,  the  time 
of  oscillation  will  remain  unaltered  when  the  pendulum  is  suspended 
from  its  axis  of  oscillation.  This  enables  us  to  determine  experi- 
mentally the  length  of  the  compound  pendulum.  For  this  purpose 
the  reversible  pendulum  devised  by  Bohnenberger  and  Kater  may 
l)c  used.  One  form  of  this  (fig.  57)  is  a  rod  with  the  knife-edges 
a  and  b  turned  towards  each  other.  W  and  V  are  lens-shaped 
masses  the  relative  positions  of  which  may  be  varied.  By  a  series 
of  trials  a  position  can  be  found  such  that  the  number  of  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum  in  a  given  time  is  the  same  whether  it  oscillates 
about  the  axis  a  or  the  axis  b.  This  being  so,  the  distance  ab  repre- 
sents the  length  /  of  a  simple  pendulum  which  has  the  same  time 
of  oscillation.  From  the  value  of  /,  thus  obtained,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum. 

The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  in  a  second — varies,  of 
course,  with  the  intensity  of  gravity.  The  following  table  gives  its 
value  at  the  sea  level  at  various  places.  The  accelerative  effect  of 
jjravity  at  these  places,  according  to  formula  (51),  is  obtained  in 
feet  and  metres  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum, 
reduced  to  feet  and  metres,  by  the  square  of  314159. 
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Consequently,  \g  or  the  space  described  in  the  first  second  of 
its  motion  by  a  body  falling  /«  vacuo  from  a  state  of  rest  (49)  is  '"'^  ^7* 

16*0478  feet  or  4-891  metres  at  St.  Thomas, 
16*0956  „  „  4905  „  at  London,  and 
16*1182     „     „  4913      „        at  Hammerfest. 

In  all  calculations,  which  are  used  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may 
take  32  feet  or  9*8  metres  as  the  accelerative  effect  due  to  gravity. 

From  observations  of  this  kind,  after  applying  the  necessary  corrections, 
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and  taking  into  account  the  effect  of  rotation  (83),  the  fonn  of  the  earth  cm 
be  deduced. 

81.  ▼•rUMittaa  af  tlM  1»WB  •r  tba  pandBtam.— In  order  to  verify  the 
laws  of  the  simple  pendulum  (55)  we  are  compelled  to  employ  a  compoi 
one,  whose  construction  differs  as  little  as  possible  from  that  of  the  fonnei. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  sphere  of  a  very  dense  substance,  such  as  lead  or 
platinum,  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  means  of  a  very  fine  metal 
wire.  A  pendulum  thus  formed  oscillates  almost  like  a  simple  pendulum, 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  the 
point  of  suspension. 

In  order  to  verify  the  isochronism  of  small  oKJIlations,  it  is  meidy 
necessary  to  count  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in  equal  times,  as  the 
amplitudes  of  these  oscillations  diminish  from 
3  degrees  to  a  fraction  of  a  degrve ;  diis 
y  *  t    r^  number  is  found  to  be  constant. 

^1  I  That  the  time  of  vibration  is  proportional 

to  the  square  root  of  the  length  is  veri6ed 
by  causing  pendulums,  whose  lengths  are  as 
the  numbers  i,  4,  9,  .  .  .  to  oscillate  simul- 
taneously. The  corresponding  numbers  of 
oscillations  in  a  given  time  are  then  found  to 
be  proportional  to  the  fractions,  i,  },  ),  etc. 
....  which  shows  that  the  limes  of  oscilU- 
i  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  ,  ,  .  . 


Ry  taking  several  pendulums  of  exactly 
equal  length,  B,  C,  D  (tig.  s*).  b"t  wt** 
spheres  of  different  substances,  lead,  capper, 
ivory,  it  is  found  that,  neglecting  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  these  pendulums  oscillate  in 
equal  times,  thereby  showing  that  the  accele- 
rative  effect  of  gravity  on  all  bodies  is  the 

By  means  of  an  arrangement  resembling 
the  above,  Newion  verified  the  fact  that  the 
masset  of  bodies  are  determined  by  the 
balance  ;  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  measure  of  force  (19). 
For  it  will  be  seen  on  comparing  (54)  and  (55)  with  (50)  thai  the  law  of  the 
time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  force  of 
gravity  on  all  bodies  is  represented  by  M^,  in  which  M  is  determined  by  the 
balance.  In  order  to  verify  this,  he  had  made  two  round  equal  wooden  boxes; 
he  filled  one  with  wood,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  oscillation 
of  the  other  he  placed  an  equal  weight  of  gold.  He  then  suspended  the 
boxes  by  threads  eleven  feet  long,  so  that  they  formed  pendulums  exactly 
equal  so  far  as  weight,  figure,  and  resistance  of  the  air  were  concerned.  Their 
oscillations  were  performed  In  exactly  the  same  time.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  when  other  substances  were  used,  such  as  silver,  lead,  glass,  sand, 
salt,  wood,  water,  com.     Now  all  these  bo<lies  had  equal  weights,  and  if  the 
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inference  that  therefore  they  had  equal  masses  had  been  erroneous  by  so 
much  as  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole,  the  experiment  would  have 
detected  it. 

82.  ApplleAtioB  of  tb%  pendulam  to  eloolLS. — The  regulation  of  the 
motion  of  clocks  is  effected  by  means  of  pendulums,  that  of  watches  by 
balance-springs.  Pendulums  were  first  applied  to 
this  purpose  by  Huyghens  in  1658,  and  in  the  same 
year  Hooke  applied  a  spiral  spring  to  the  balance 
of  a  watch.  The  manner  of  employing  the  pendu- 
lum is  shown  in  fig.  59.  The  pendulum  rod  passing 
between  the  prongs  of  a  fork  a  communicates  its 
motion  to  a  rod  b,  which  oscillates  on  a  horizontal 
axis  o.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a  piece  mn  called  an 
escapement  or  crutch,  terminated  by  two  projections 
or  pallets^  which  work  alternately  with  the  teeth  of 
the  escapement  wheel  R.  This  wheel  being  acted 
on  by  the  weight  tends  to  move  continuously,  let  us 
say,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head. 
Now  if  the  pendulum  is  at  rest,  the  wheel  is  held  at 
rest  by  the  pallet  w,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
clockwork  and  the  weight.  If,  however,  the  pen- 
dulum moves  and  takes  the  position  shown  by  the 
dotted  line,  m  is  raised,  the  wheel  escapes  from  the 
confinement  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  pallet,  the 
weight  descends,  and  causes  the  wheel  to  turn  until 
its  motion  is  arrested  by  the  other  pallet  n  ;  which 
m  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  another  tooth  of  the  escapement  wheel.  In  this  manner  the  descent  of 
the  weight  is  alternately  permitted  and  arrested— or,  in  a  word,  regulated — 
by  the  pendulum.  By  means  of  a  proper  train  of  wheelwork  the  motion  of 
the  escapement  is  communicated  to  the  hands  of  the  clock  ;  and  consequently 
their  motion,  also,  is  regulated  by  the  pendulum. 

The  pendulum  has  also  been  used  for  measuring  great  velocities.  A  large 
block  of  wood  weighing  from  3  to  5  tons  is  coated  with  iron;  against  this 
arrangement,  which  is  known  as  2i  ballistic-pendulum,  a  shot  is  fired,  and  the 
deflection  thereby  produced  is  observed.  From  the  laws  of  the  impact  of 
inelastic  bodies,  and  from  those  of  the  pendulum,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  may 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  this  deflection. 

The  gun  may  also  be  fastened  to  a  pendulum  arrangement ;  and,  when 
fired,  the  reaction  causes  an  angular  velocity  from  which  the  pressure  of  the 
enclosed  gases  can  be  deduced,  and  therefrom  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot. 

83.  Causes  wbloh  modify  tlie  Intensltj-  of  terrestrial  jrraTltatlon. — 
The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity,  that  is  the  value  oi g,  is  not  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  modified  by  several  causes,  of  which  the  form  of 
the  earth  and  its  rotation  are  the  most  important. 

i.  The  attraction  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  at  its  surface  is  the 
sum  of  the  partial  attractions  which  each  part  of  the  earth  exerts  upon  that 
body,  and  the  resultant  of  all  these  attractions  may  be  considered  to  act  from 
a  single  point,  the  centre.     Hence,  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  a  given 
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body  would  be  equally  attracted  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
attraction  would,  however,  vary  with  the  height  above  the  surface.  For  small 
alterations  of  level  the  differences  would  be  inappreciable ;  but  for  greater 
heights  and  in  accurate  measurements  observations  of  the  value  of  g  must 
be  reduced  to  the  sea  level.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  being  inversel)* 
as    the    square    of   the    distance  from    the    centre    (67)    we    shall   have 


r  •  ^/  =  V 


-    where  ^  is  the  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity 


at  the  sea  level,  g^  its  value  at  any  height  h,  and  R  is  the  radius  of  the 
earth.     From  this,  seeing  that  h  is  very  small  compared  with  R,  we  get 

by  simple  algebraical  transformation^^  =  — ?—j^  or^^  -  -_*__ 

R 
But  even  at  the  sea  level  the  force  of  gravity  varies  in  different  parts  in 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  not  a  true  sphere  but  an 
ellipsoid,the  major  axis  of  which  is  12,754,796  metres,  and  the  minor  12,712,160 
metres.  The  distance  therefore,  at  the  centre  being  greater  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  Poles,  and  as  the  attraction  on  a  body  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  these  distances,  calculation  shows  that  the  attraction  due  to  this  cause  is 
jjigth  greater  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  equator.  This  is  what  would  be  true  if, 
other  things  being  the  same,  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

ii.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  the  force  of  gravity  is  further 
modified.  If  we  imagine  a  body  relatively  at  rest  on  the  equator,  it  really 
shares  the  earth's  rotation,  and  describes,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  a  circle 
whose  centre  and  radius  are  the  centre  and  radius  of  the  earth.  Now  since 
a  body  in  motion  tends  by  reason  of  its  inertia  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  it 
follows  that  to  make  it  move  in  a  circle,  a  force  must  be  employed  at  each 
instant  to  deflect  it  from  the  tangent  (53).  Consequently,  a  certain  portion 
of  the  earth's  attraction  must  be  employed  in  keeping  the  above  body  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  only  the  remainder  is  sensible  as  weight  or  accele- 
rating  force.  It  appears  from  calculation  that  on  the  equator  the  sl^th  part 
of  the  earth's  attraction  on  any  body  is  thus  employed,  so  that  the  magnitude 
of  ^  at  the  equator  is  less  by  the  yjyth  part  of  what  it  would  be  were  the  earth 
at  rest. 

iii.  As  the  body  goes  nearer  the  Poles  the  force  of  gravity  is  less  and  less 
diminished  by  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force.  For  in  any  given  hititude  it 
will  describe  a  circle  coinciding  with  ihe  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  it  is 

placed ;  but  as  the  radii  of  these  circles  diminish,  so 
does  the  centrifugal  force  until  the  Pole,  where  the 
radius  is  null.  Further,  on  the  equator  the  centrifugal 
force  is  directly  opposed  to  gravitation  ;  in  any  other 
latitude  only  a  component  of  the  whole  force  is  thus 
employed.  This  is  seen  in  figure  60,  in  which  PP' 
represents  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  and  EE' 
the  equator.  At  any  given  point  E  on  the  equator  the 
centrifugal  force  is  directed  along  CE,  and  acts  wholly 
in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  gravitation  ;  butonany 
other  point,  a,  nearer  the  Pole,  the  centrifugal  force 
acting  on  a  right  line  ab  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  PP',  while  gravity  acts 
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along  aQy  gravity  is  no  longer  directly  diminished  by  centrifugal  force,  but 
only  by  its  component  ady  which  is  less  the  nearer  a  is  to  the  pole. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  causes,  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at 
the  Poles,  and  the  centrifugal  force,  is  to  make  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
at  the  equator  less  by  about  the  ^J-^  part  of  its  value  at  the  Poles. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MOLECULAR  FORCES. 


84.  Vatore  of  moleciilar  foroes. — The  various  phenomena  which  bodies 
present  show  that  their  molecules  are  under  the  influence  of  two  contrary 
forces,  one  of  which  tends  to  bring  them  together,  and  the  other  to  separate 
them  from  each  other.  The  first  force,  which  is  called  molecular  attraction^ 
varies  in  one  and  the  same  body  with  the  distance  only.  The  second  force, 
is  due  to  the  vis  viva  which  the  molecules  possess.  It  is  the  mutual  relation 
between  these  forces,  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which 
determines  the  molecular  state  of  a  body  (4) — whether  it  be  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous. 

Molecular  attraction  is  only  exerted  at  infinitely  small  distances.  Its  effect 
is  inappreciable  when  the  distance  between  the  molecules  is  appreciable. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded,  molecular  attraction  is 
designated  by  the  terms  cohesion^  affinity ^  or  adhesion, 

85.  Colieslon. — Cohesion  is  the  force  which  unites  adjacent  molecules  of 
the  same  nature  ;  for  example,  two  molecules  of  water,  or  two  molecules  of 
iron.  Cohesion  is  strongly  exerted  in  solids,  less  strongly  in  liquids,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  gases.  Its  strength  decreases  as  the  temperature  mcreases, 
l>ecause  then  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules  increases.  Hence  it  is  that 
when  solid  bodies  are  heated  they  first  liquefy,  and  are  ultimately  converted 
into  the  gaseous  slate,  provided  that  heat  produces  in  them  no  chemical 
change. 

Cohesion  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  bodies,  but  also  with  the 
arrangement  of  iheir  molecules  ;  for  example,  the  difference  between  tempered 
and  untempered  steel  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  molecular  arrangement 
produced  by  tempering.  Many  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  such  as  tenacity, 
hardness,  and  ductility,  are  due  to  the  modifications  which  this  force  under- 
goes. 

In  large  masses  of  liquids,  the  force  of  gravity  overcomes  that  of  cohesion. 
Hence  liquids  acted  upon  by  the  former  force  have  no  special  shape  ;  they 
take  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained.  But  in  smaller  masses 
cohesion  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  liquids  present  then  the  spheroidal  form. 
This  is  seen  in  the  drops  of  dew  on  the  leaves  of  plants  ;  it  is  also  seen  when 
a  liquid  is  placed  on  a  solid  which  it  does  not  moisten  ;  as,  for  example, 
mercury  upon  wood.  The  experiment  may  also  be  made  with  water,  by 
sprinkling  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood  some  light  powder,  such  as  lycopodium 
or  lampblack,  and  then  dropping  some  water  on  it.     The  following  pretty 
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experiment  is  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  cohesion  causing  a  liquid  to  assume 
the  spheroidal  form.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  placed  in  a 
narrow-necked  bottle,  and  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  coloured  with 
iodin^,  made  to  float  on  the  surface.  If  pure  water  be  now  carefulljp  added, 
so  as  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  solution,  the  bisulphide 
collects  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  spheroid,  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
blown  coloured  glass,  and  is  larger  than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken. 

The  force  of  cohesion  of  liquids  may  be  measured  as  follows.  A  plane, 
perfectly  smooth,  disc  is  suspended  horizontally  at  one  end  of  a  delicate 
balance,  and  is  accurately  equipoised.  A  somewhat  wide  vessel  of  liquid  is 
gradually  approached  from  below  until  it  just  touches  the  disc.  Weights  are 
then  carefully  added  to  the  scale  pan  until  the  disc  is  detached  from  the 
liquid.  It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  weights  required  to  detach  the  disc 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid  ;  with  a  disc  of  ii8  mm.  in  diameter  the 
numbers  for  water,  alcohol,  and  turpentine  were  59*4,  31  and  34  grammes 
respectively. 

The  results  were  the  same  whether  the  disc  was  of  glass,  of  copper,  or 
of  other  metals,  and  thus  only  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid,  for  a  layer  remains  adhering  to  the 
disc  ;  hence  the  weight  on  the  other  side  does  not  separate  the  disc  from  the 
liquid,  but  separates  the  particles  of  liquid  from  each  other. 

86.  Afflnltj. — Chemical  affinity  is  the  force  which  is  exerted  between 
molecules  not  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  water,  which  is  composed  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  it  is  affinity  which  unites  these  elements,  but  it  is  cohe- 
sion which  binds  together  two  molecules  of  water.  In  compound  bodies 
cohesion  and  affinity  operate  simultaneously,  while  in  simple  bodies  or 
elements  cohesion  has  alone  to  be  considered^ 

To  affinity  are  due  all  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  and  of  chemical 
combination  and  decomposition. 

The  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  cohesion  are  most  favourable  to  affinity  ; 
for  instance,  the  action  of  affinity  between  substances  is  facilitated  by  their 
division,  and  still  more  by  reducing  them  to  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state.  It  is 
most  powerfully  exerted  by  a  body  in  its  nascent  state,  that  is,  the  state  in 
which  the  body  exists  at  the  moment  it  is  disengaged  from  a  compound ;  the 
body  is  then  free,  and  ready  to  obey  the  feeblest  affinity.  An  increase  of 
temperature  modifies  affinity  differently  under  different  circumstances.  In 
some  cases,  by  diminishing  cohesion,  and  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  molecules,  heat  promotes  combination.  Sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  at 
the  ordinary  temjjerature  are  without  action  on  each  other,  combine  to  form 
sulphurous  acid  when  the  temperature  is  raised  :  in  other  cases  heat  tends 
to  decompose  compounds  by  imparting  to  iheir  elements  an  unequal  expan- 
sibility. Thus  it  is  that  many  metallic  oxides,  as  for  example  those  of 
silver  and  mercury,  are  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  heat,  into  gas  and 
metal. 

87.  Adbeslon. — The  molecular  attraction  exerted  between  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  in  contact  is  called  adhesion. 

i.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  solids.  If  two  leaden  bullets  are  cut 
with  a  penknife  so  as  to  form  two  equal  and  brightly  polished  surfaces,  and 
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the  two  faces  are  pressed  and  turned  against  each  other,  until  they  are  in  the 
closest  contact,  they  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  require  a  force  of  more  than 
100  grammes  to  separate  them.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with 
two  equal  pieces  of  glass,  which  are  polished  and  made  perfectly  plane. 
When  they  are  pressed  one  against  the  other,  the  adhesion  is  so  powerful 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking.  As  the  experiment  succeeds 
in  vacuo,  it  cannot  be  due  to  atmospheric  pressure,  but  must  be  attributed  to 
a  reciprocal  action  between  the  two  surfaces.  The  attraction  also  increases 
as  the  contact  is  prolonged,  and  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  contact  is 
closer. 

In  the  operation  ot  gluing,  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  fresh  surfaces 
being  filled  with  liquid  glue,  so  that  there  is  no  empty  space  on  drying,  wood 
and  glue  form  one  compact  whole.  In  some  cases  the  adhesion  of  the  cement 
is  so  powerful  that  the  mass  breaks  more  readily  at.  other  places  than  at  the 
cemented  parts. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  adhesion  and  cohesion ;  thus,  when 
two  freshly  cut  surfaces  of  caoutchouc  are  pressed  together,  they  adhere  with 
considerable  force,  and  ultimately  form  one  compact  solid  mass. 

ii.  Adhesion  also  takes  place  between  solids  and  liquids.  If  we  dip  a  glass 
rod  into  water,  on  withdrawing  it  a  drop  will  be  found  to  collect  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  remain  suspended  there.  As  the  weight  of  the  drop  tends  to 
detach  it,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  force  superior  to  this  weight  which 
maintains  it  there  :  this  force  is  the  force  of  adhesion. 

The  adhesion  between  liquids  and  solids  is  more  powerful  than  that  be- 
tween solids.  Thus,  if  in  the  above  experiment  a  thin  layer  of  oil  is  inter- 
posed between  the  plates  they  adhere  firmly,  but  when  pulled  asunder  each 
plate  is  moistened  by  the  oil,  thus  showing  that  in  separating  the  plates  the 
cohesion  of  the  plates  is  overcome,  but  not  the  adhesion  of  the  oil  to  the 
metal.  Alcohol  adheres  more  firmly  to  glass  than  water.  A  layer  of  water 
on  a  glass  plate  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  alcohol  brought  on  it. 

iii.  The  force  of  adhesion  operates,  lastly,  between  solids  and  gases. 
If  a  glass  or  metal  plate  be  immersed  in  water,  bubbles  will  be  found  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  As  air  cannot  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  plate, 
the  bubbles  could  not  arise  from  the  air  which  had  been  expelled.  It  is 
solely  due  to  the  layer  of.air  which  covered  the  plate,  and  moistened  it  like 
a  liquid.  In  many  cases  when  gases  are  separated  in  the  nascent  state 
on  the  surface  of  metals — as  in  electrolysis— the  layer  of  gas  which  covers 
the  plate  has  such  a  density  that  it  can  produce  chemical  actions  more  power- 
ful than  those  which  it  can  bring  about  in  the  free  state. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PROPERTIES  PECULIAR  TO  SOLIDS. 


88.  Varloiis  special  properties. — After  having  described  the  principal 
properties  common  to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  we  shall  discuss  the  properties 
peculiar  to  solids.  They  are,  elasticity  of  traction,  elasticity  of  torsion,  elas- 
ticity of  flexure,  tenacity,  ductility,  and  hardness. 
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8g.  StesUaltT' ortr««U*Bi — Elasiicily.  as  a  general  properly  of  matier. 
bas  been  already  menlioned  (17],  liut  simply  in  reference  to  the  elasticity 
developed  by  pressure ;  in  solids  it  may  also  be  called  into  play  by  traction, 
by  torsion,  and  by  flexure.  The  definitions  there  given  require  some  extension. 
In  ordinary  life  wc  consider  those  bodies  as  highly  elastic,  which,  like 
caoutchouc,  undei^o  considerable  change  on  the  application  of  only  a  smaQ 
force.  Yet  the  force  of  elasticity  is  greatest  in  many  bodies,  such  as  iron, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  elastic.  For  \)y  forct  of  elasticity  xz,  underslood 
liie  force  with  which  the  displaced  particles  tend  to  revert  to  their  original 
position,  and  which  force  is  eijuivalent  to  that  which  has  brought  about  the 
change.  Considered  from  this  point  of  \-iew,  gases  have  the  least  force  of 
elasticity  ;  that  of  liquids  is  considerably  greater,  and  Is,  indeed,  greater  than 
that  of  many  solids.  Thus,  the  force  of  elasticity  of  mercury  is  greater  than 
thai  of  caoutchouc,  glass,  wood,  and  stone.  It  Is,  however,  less  than  that  of 
the  other  metals,  with  the  exception  of  lead. 

This  seems  discordant  with  ordinary  ideas  about  elasticity ;  but  it  1 
be  remembered  that  those  bodies  which,  by  the  exertion  of  a  small  force, 
undergo  a  considerable  change,  generally  have  also  the  property  of  under- 
going this  change  without  losing  the  property  of  reverting  completely  10  their 
original  slate.  TJiey  have  a  wide  limit  n/dasiidty  (17).  Those  bodies  whkh 
require  great  force  to  effect  a  change 
4         ^.^^^^^^^^^^B  '"^^  ^'^">  ^'^^  ^^  rao^l  part,  those 

4flL     '^^^M^^^K^S  ""  which  the  exertion   of  a   force 

*"'     9.  ^^^^^^tI^^^^  produces  a  permanent  alteration  i 

H  ben  the  force  is  no  longer  exerted, 
they  do  not  completely  revert  to 
their  original  state. 

1  n  order  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
elasticity  of  trdction,  Savatt  used 
the  apparatus  represented  in  tig.  61. 
ll  consists  of  a  wooden  support 
from  which  are  suspended  the  rods 
or  wires  taken  fnr  CNperimenk 
At  the  lower  extremity  there 
scale  pag,  and  on  the  wire 
points,  A  and  B,  arc  marked,  the 
distance  between  which  is  1 
sured  by  means  of  ihe  catket»- 
meter    before    the     weights 

The  aithelonieter  consists 
strong  brass  support,  K,  divided 
into  millimetres,  and  which  ca 
adjusted  in  a  vertical  position  by 
means  of  levelling  screws  and  tlw.' 
plumb  line.  A  small  telescope, 
"*"  "'■  exactly    at     right    angles    to    the 

scale,  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  and  is  provided  with  a  vernier  which 
measures  liftieths  of  a  millimetre.    Uy  fixing  the  telescope  successively  oi\. 
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he  two  points  A  and  B,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  distance  between 
hcse  points  is  obtained  on  the  graduated  scale.  Placing  then  weights  in 
he  pan,  and  measuring  again  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  the  elongation  is 
obtained. 

By  experiments  of  this  kind  it  has  been  ascertained  that  for  elasticity  of 
raction  or  pressure — 

The  alteration  in  lengthy  within  the  limits  of  elasticity^  is  in  proportion 
0  the  length  and  to  the  load  acting  on  the  body,  and  is  inversely  as  the  section. 

It  depends,  moreover,  on  the  specific  elasticity,  that  is,  on  the  material  of 
he  body.  If  this  coefficient  be  denoted  by  E,  and  if  the  length,  section, 
md  load  arc  respectively  designated  by  /,  s,  and  P,  then  for  the  alteration  in 
ength,  e,  we  have 

s 

If  in  the  above  expression  the  sectional  area  be  a  square  millimetre,  and 
?  be  one  kilogramme,  then 


E/,  from  which  E  »     , 


vhich  expresses  by  what  fraction  the  length  of  a  bar  a  square  millimetre  in 
;ection  is  altered  by  a  load  of  a  kilogramme.     This  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  ;  it  is  a  very  small  fraction,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  use  its 

eciprocal,  that  is  -  or  ft,  as  the  modulus  of  elasticity  ;  or  the  weight  in  kilo* 

e 

grammes  which  applied  to  a  bar  would  elongate  it  by  its  own  length,  assum- 

ng  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic.     This  cannot  be  observed,  for  no  body  is  per- 

ectly  elastic,  but  it  may  be  calculated  from  any  accurate  observations  by 

■neans  of  the  above  formula. 

The  following  are  the  best  values  for  some  of  the  principal  substances  : — 

Silver 7,400 


Steel  .         .         . 

.     2r,ooo 

Wrought  Iron     . 

.     19,000 

Chopper 

,     1 2,400 

Krass . 

9,000 

-^inc    . 

8,700 

1,800 

1,100 

700 

90 


Lead  .... 

Wood        .... 

Whalebone 

(jlass         .... 

Thus,  to  double  the  length  of  a  wrought-iron  wire  a  square  millimetre  in 
section,  would  (if  this  were  possible)  require  a  weight  of  19,000  kilogrammes  ; 
3ut  a  weight  of  15  kilogrammes  produces  a  permanent  alteration  in  len«:^th 
:>f  jTi'.^th,  and  this  is  the  limit  of  elasticity.  The  weight  which  when  applied 
0  a  body  of  the  unit  of  section  just  brings  about  an  appreciable  permanent 
:hange  is  a  measure  of  the  limit  of  elasticity.  Whalebone,  on  the  contrary, 
las  only  a  modulus  of  700,  and  experiences  a  permanent  change  by  a  weight 
3f  5  kilogrammes  ;  its  limit  is,  therefore,  relatively  j^reater  than  that  of  iron. 
Steel  has  a  high  modulus,  along  with  a  wide  limit. 

Both  calculation  and  experiment  show  that  when  bodies  are  lengthened 
)y  traction  their  volume  increases. 

When  weights  are  placed  on  a  bar,  the  amount  by  which  it  is  shortened, 
)r  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  is  equal  to  the  elongation  which  it  would  ex- 
:)erience  if  the  same  weights  were  suspended  to  it ;  and  is  represented  by  the 
ibove  numbers. 
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From  numerous  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass 
made  by  Kohlrausch,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  diminishes  as 
the  temperature  rises. 

90.  Blaatlcltsr  of  Torsloo. — The  laws  of  the  torsion  of  wires  weredetu- 
mined  by  Coulomb,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  the  torsion  Mami 

^  (fig.  62).     It  consists  of  a  metal  wire,  clasped 

^k  at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  support,  A,  and 

^^^^jl  holding  at  the  other  extremity  a  metal  sphere, 

^L^  B,  to  which  is  affixed  an  index,  C.     Inunedi* 

^lI  ately  below  this  there  is  a  graduated  circle,  CD. 

fl  If  the  needle  is  turned  from  its  position  of  eqiri- 

^  librium  through  a  certain  angle,  which  is  the 

angle  oftorsio9i^  the  force  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  is  the  force  of  torsion.  When,  after 
this  deflection,  the  sphere  is  left  to  itself,  the 
reaction  of  torsion  produces  its  effect,  the  wire 
untwists  itself,  and  the  sphere  rotates  about  its 
vertical  axis  with  increasing  rapidity  until  it 
reaches  its  position  of  equilibriunu  It  does  not, 
however,  rest  there ;  in  virtue  of  its  inertia  it 
passes  this  position,  and  the  wire  undergoes  a 
torsion  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  equi- 
librium being  again  destroyed,  the  wire  again 
tends  to  untwist  itself,  the  same  alterations  are 
again  produced,  and  the  needle  does  not  rest  at 
zero  of  the  scale  until  after  a  certain  number  of 
oscillations  about  this  point  have  been  completed. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  Coulomb  found  that  when  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillations  is  within  certain  limits,  the  oscillations  are  subject  to  the 
following  laws  : 

I.  The  osciliations  are  very  nearly  isochronous, 

II.  For  the  same  ivirCy  the  angle  of  torsion  is  proportiofial  to  the  moment 
of  the  force  of  torsion, 

III.  With  the  same  force  of  torsion^  and  with  wires  of  the  same  diameter^ 
the  angles  of  torsion  are  proportioned  to  the  lengtlis  of  the  wires, 

IV.  The  same  force  of  torsion  being  applied  to  wires  of  the  same  of  the 
same  lengthy  the  angles  of  torsion  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth 
pouters  of  the  diameters, 

Wertheim  has  examined  the  elasticity  of  torsion  in  the  case  of  stout  rods 
by  means  of  a  different  apparatus,  and  finds  that  it  is  also  subject  to  these 
laws.  He  has  further  found  that,  all  dimensions  being  the  same,  different 
substances  undergo  different  degrees  of  torsion,  and  each  substance  has  its 

own  coefficient  of  torsion,  which  is  denoted  by     . 


Fig.  62. 


The  laws  of  torsion  may  be  enunciated  in  the  formula  w 


I    F/ 


m 


T  r*  ' 

which  w  is  the  angle  of  torsion,  F  the  moment  of  the  force  of  torsion,  /  the 

length  of  the  wire,  r  its  diameter,  and      the  specific  torsion-coefficient. 
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91.  aimsttoity  of  lleziire. — A  solid,  when  cut  into  a  thin  plate,  and  fixed 
at  one  of  its  extremities,  after  having  been  more  or  less  bent,  strives  to  return 
to  its  original  position  when  left  to  itself.  This  property  is  the  elasticity  of 
flexure  and  is  very  distinct  in  steel,  caoutchouc,  wood,  and  paper. 

If  a  rectangular  bar  be  clamped  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  the 
flexure  e  is  represented  by  the  formula 

where  P  is  the  load,  /  the  length  of  the  bar,  b  its  breadth,  h  its  vertical 
height,  and  /i  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

The  elasticity  of  flexure  is  applied  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances,  for 
example,  in  bows,  watch  springs,  carriage  springs  ;  in  spring  balances  it  is 
used  to  determine  weights,  in  dynamometers  to  determine  the  force  of 
agents  in  prime  movers ;  and,  as  existing  in  wool,  hair,  and  feathers,  it  is 
applied  to  domestic  uses  in  cushions  and  mattresses. 

Whatever  be  the  kind  of  elasticity,  there  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a 
limit  to  it — that  is,  there  is  a  molecular  displacement,  beyond  which  bodies 
are  broken,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  regain  their  primitive  form.  This  limit  is 
affected  by  various  causes.  The  elasticity  of  many  metals  is  increased  by 
hardening^  whether  by  cold,  by  means  of  the  draw-plate,  by  rolling,  or  by 
hammering.  Some  substances,  such  as  steel,  cast  iron,  and  glass  become 
both  harder  and  more  elastic  by  tempering  (95). 

Elasticity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diminished  by  annealings  which  consists 
in  raising  the  body  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  necessary  for  tempering, 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  elasticity  of 
springs  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Glass,  when  it  is  heated,  undergoes 
a  true  tempering  in  being  rapidly  cooled,  and  hence,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
fragility  of  glass  objects,  they  are  reheated  in  a  furnace,  and  are  carefully 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  the  particles  have  time  to  assume  their  most 
stable  position. 

92.  Tenacity. — Tenacity  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  opposes  to  the 
total  separation  of  its  parts.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  external 
force  acts,  may  we  have  various  kinds  of  tenacity  ;  tenacity  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  or  resistance  to  traction ;  relative  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  fracture  ; 
reactive  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  crushing  ;  sheering  tenacity,  or  resistance 
to  displacement  of  particles  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  torsional  tenacity,  or 
resistance  to  twisting.  Ordinary  tenacity  is  determined  in  different  bodies 
by  forming  them  into  cylindrical  or  prismatic  wires,  and  ascertaining  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  them. 

Tenacity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  breaking  weight,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire. 

Tenacity  diminishes  with  the  duration  of  the  traction.  A  small  force 
continuously  applied  for  a  long  time  will  often  break  a  wire,  which  would  not 
at  once  be  broken  by  a  larger  weight. 

Not  only  does  tenacity  vary  with  different  substances,  but  it  also  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  body.  Thus,  with  the  same  sectional  area,  a  cylinder 
has  greater  tenacity  than  a  prism.  The  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same, 
a  hollow  cylinder  has  greater  tenacity  than  a  solid  one  ;  and  the  tenacity  of 
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this  hollow  cylinder  is  greatest  when  the  external  radius  is  to  the  internal  one 
in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to  5. 

The  shape  has  also  the  same  influence  on  the  resistance  to  crushing  as 
it  has  on  the  resistance  to  traction.  A  hollow  cylinder  with  the  same  mass, 
and  the  same  weight,  offers  a  greater  resistance  than  a  solid  cylinder.  ThiB 
it  is  that  the  bones  of  animals,  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  stems  of  com  and 
other  plants,  offer  greater  resistance  than  if  they  were  solid,  the  mass  re- 
maining the  same. 

Tenacity,  like  elasticity,  is  different  in  different  directions  in  bodies.  In 
wood,  for  example,  both  the  tenacity  and  the  elasticity  are  greater  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  than  in  a  transverse  direction.  And  this  difference 
obtains  in  general  in  all  bodies,  the  texture  of  which  is  not  the  same  in  all 
directions. 

Wertheim  found  the  following  numbers  representing  the  weight  in  kilo- 
grammes for  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  for  the  tenacity  of  wires,  i  nun.  in 
diameter  : — 

Teiuuatjr. 
Kilogrammes. 

2X>7 
1*80 


Lead. 


Tin 


Gold. 


Silver 


Zinc  . 


Copper 
Platinum 


Iron 


Steel 


Cast  Steel 


drawn 
I  annealed 

Limit  of  Elasticity. 
Kilogrammes. 

0*25 

0'20 

drawn 
\  annealed 

0-45 

0-20 

drawn 
'annealed 

.         13-50           • 

drawn 
1  annealed 

11-25 

275 

drawn 
( annealed 

075 

roo 

drawn 
(annealed 

I2*00 

yoo 

drawn 
annealed 

26-00 

.      14-50 

drawn 
\  annealed 

••      32-5 
50 

drawn 
\  annealed 

.      42-5 

15*0 

j  drawn 
(annealed 

•        .      SS-6 
S-o 

In  this  table  the  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  ord 


narv 


2-45 

170 
27x30 
iox>8 

29X» 

i6x>2 
12*80 

40*30 

30-54. 
3410 

23-50 
61*10 
46*88 
7oxx> 
40-00 
80-00 
65-75 

temperature. 


At  higher  temperatures  the  tenacity  rapidly  decreases.  Seguin  made  some 
experiments  on  this  point  with  iron  and  copper,  and  obtained  the  following 
values  for  the  tenacity,  in  kilogrammes,  of  millimetre  wire  at  different  tem- 
peratures : — 


Iron 
Copper  . 


.  at  10^,  60 ;  at  370**,  54  ;  at  500°,  37  ; 
21  ;       „         77 ;     ..        o. 


w 


l> 


93.  Bnetllitsr. — Ductility  is  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  a  great 
number  of  bodies  change  their  forms  by  the  action  of  traction  or  pressure. 

With  certain  bodies,  such  as  clay,  wax,  etc.,  the  application  of  a  very 
little  force  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  ;  with  others,  such  as  the  resins 
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and  glass,  the  aid  of  heat  is  needed,  while  with  the  metals  more  powerful 
agents  must  be  used,  such  as  percussion,  the  draw-plate,  or  the  rolling-mill. 

Malleability  is  that  modification  of  ductility  which  is  exhibited  by  ham- 
mering. The  most  malleable  metal  is  gold,  which  has  been  beaten  into 
leaves  about  the  30^00^^  ^^  ^^  \Ti<^  thick. 

The  most  ductile  metal  is  platinum.  WoUaston  obtained  a  wire  of  it 
0*00003  o^  ^^  \n<:\i  in  diameter.  This  he  effected  by  covering  with  silver  a 
platinum  wire  O'oi  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cylinder  0*2  inch 
in  diameter  only,  the  axis  of  which  was  of  platinum.  This  was  then  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  wire  as  fine  as  possible  ;  the  two  metals  were  equally  ex- 
tended. "When  this  wire  was  afterwards  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  the 
silver  was  dissolved,  and  the  platinum  wire  left  intact.  The  wire  was  so  fine 
that  1,060  yards  only  weighed  075  of  a  grain. 

94.  Bardness. — Hardness  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  offer  to  being 
scratched  or  worn  by  others.  It  is  only  a  relative  property,  for  a  body  which 
is  hard  in  reference  to  one  body  may  be  soft  in  reference  to  others.  The  re- 
lative hardness  of  two  bodies  is  ascertained  by  trying  which  of  them  will 
scratch  the  other.  Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  for  it  scratches  all, 
and  is  not  scratched  by  any.  The  hardness  of  a  body  is  expressed  by  re- 
ferring it  to  a  scale  of  hardness  :  that  usually  adopted  is — 

1.  Talc  5.  Apatite  8.  Topaz 

2.  Rock  salt  6.  Felspar  9.  Corundum 

3.  Calcspar  7.  Quartz  10.  Diamond 

4.  Fluorspar 

Thus,  the  hardness  of  a  body  which  would  scratch  felspar,  but  would  be 
scratched  by  quartz,  would  be  expressed  by  the  number  6*5. 

The  pure  metals  are  softer  than  their  alloys.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  jewel- 
lery and  coinage,  gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  with  copper  to  increase  their 
hardness. 

The  hardness  of  a  body  has  no  relation  to  its  resistance  to  compression. 
Glass  and  diamond  are  much  harder  than  wood,  but  the  latter  offers  far 
greater  resistance  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  Hard  bodies  are  often  used 
for  polishing-powders  ;  for  example,  emery,  pumice,  and  tripoli.  Diamond, 
being  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  can  only  be  ground  by  means  of  its  own 
powder. 

95.  Temper. — By  sudden  cooling  after  they  have  been  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  many  bodies  acquire  great  hardness.  This  operation  is  called 
tempering.  All  cutting  instruments  are  made  of  tempered  steel.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  bodies  upon  which  tempering  produces  quite  a  contrary 
effect  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  tin  and  four  parts  of  copper,  called  tamtam 
metal,  is  ductile  and  malleable  when  rapidly  cooled,  but  hard  and  brittle  as 
glass  when  cooled  slowly. 
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BOOK   III. 

ON    LIQUIDS. 


CHAPTER    I. 
HYDROSTATICS. 

96.  Object  of  ByOroataties. — The  science  of  hydrostatics  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  of  the  pressures  they  exert, 
whether  within  their  own  mass  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  the)' 
are  contained. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  liquids  is  hydrodynamics^  and 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  this  science  to  conducting  and  raising 
water  in  pipes  is  known  by  the  name  of  hydraulics, 

97.  Ctoneral  cliaraoters  of  llqiUds. — It  has  been  already  seen  (4)  that 
liquids  are  bodies  whose  molecules  are  displaced  by  the  slightest  force. 
Their  fluidity,  however,  is  not  perfect ;  there  is  always  a  sufficient  adherence 
between  their  molecules  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  viscosity. 

Gases  also  possess  fluidity,  but  in  a  higher  degree  than  liquids.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  matter  is  that  liquids  are  almost'  incom- 
pressible and  are  comparatively  inexpansible,  while  gases  are  eminendy 
compressible  and  expand  spontaneously. 

The  fluidity  of  liquids  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  take  all 
sorts  of  shapes.  Their  compressibility  is  established  by  the  following  expe- 
riment. 

98.  ComproMlbtllty  of  llqnlds. — From  the  experiment  of  the  Florentine 
Academicians  (13),  liquids  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  being  completely 
incompressible.  Since  then,  researches  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
by  various  physicists,  which  have  shown  that  liquids  are  really  compressible. 

The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  liquids  has 
been  named  the  piezometer  (jricYo),  I  compress,  fiirpov^  measure).  That  shown 
in  fig.  63  consists  of  a  strong  glass  cylinder,  with  very  thick  sides,  and  an 
internal  diameter  of  about  3J  inches.  The  base  of  the  cylinder  is  firmly 
cemented  into  a  wooden  foot,  and  on  its  upper  part  is  fitted  a  metallic  cylin- 
der closed  by  a  cap  which  can  be  unscrewed.  In  this  cap  there  is  a  funnel, 
R,  for  introducing  water  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  small  barrel  hermetically 
closed  by  a  piston,  which  is  moved  by  a  screw,  P. 

In  the  inside  of  the  apparatus  there  is  a  glass  vessel.  A,  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  compressed.  The  upper  part  of  this  vessel  terminates  in  a 
capillary  tube,  which  dips  under  mercury,  O.  This  tube  has  been  previously 
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divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  and  it  has  been  detenntned  how  many 

of  these  parts  the  vessel  A  contains.    The  latter  is  ascertained  by  finding  the 

weight,  P,  of  the  mercury  which  the  reservoir, 

A,  contains,  and  the  weight,^,  of  the  mercury 

contained  in  a.  certain  number  of  divisions,  «,  of 

the  capillary  tube.      If  N   be   the   number  of 

divisions  of  the  small  tube  contained  in  the 


whole  reservoir,  v 


N-P, 


-  ,  from  which  the 
"  / 
value  of  N  is  obtained.  There  is  further  a 
manometer.  This  is  a  glass  tube,  B,  containing 
air,  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  of 
which  dips  under  mercury.  When  there  is  no 
pressure  on  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  the  tube 
B  is  completely  full  of  air;  but  when  the  water 
within  the  cylinder  is  cotnpressed  by  means  of 
the  screw  P,  the  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the 
mercury,  which  rises  in  the  tube,  compressing 
the  air  which  it  contains.  A  graduated  scale 
fixed  on  the  side  of  the  tubeshows  the  reduction 
of  volume,  and  this  reduction  of  volume  indicates 
the  pressure  exerted  on  the  liquid  in  the  cylin- 
der, as  will  be  seen  in  speaking  of  the  mano- 
maer  (.76). 

In  making  the  experiment,  the  vessel  A  is 
tilled  with  the  liquid  to  be  compressed,  and  the 
end  dipped  under  the  mercury.  By  means  of 
the  funnel  R  the  cylinder  is  entirely  filled  with 
water.  Tbe  screw  P  being  then  turned  the 
piston  moves  downwards,  and  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  water  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  mercury  and  the  air;  in  consequence  of  which  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  tube  B,  and  also  in  the  capillary  tube.  The  ascent  of  mercury 
in  the  capillary  tube  shows  that  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  A  has  diminished  in 
volume,  and  gives  the  amount  of  its  compression,  for  the  capacity  of  the 
whole  vessel  A  in  terms  of  the  graduated  divisions  on  the  capillary  lube  has 
been  previously  determined. 

In  his  first  expieriments,  Oersted  assumed  thai  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
A  remained  the  same,  its  sides  being  compressed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally by  the  liquid.  But  mathematical  analysis  proves  that  this  capacity 
diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  external  and  internal  pressures.  Colladon 
and  Sturm  have  made  some  experimentsallowingfor  this  change  of  capacity, 
and  have  found  that  for  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  mercury 
experiei>ces  a  compression  of  o'ooooo;  parts  of  its  original  volume ;  water  a 
compression  of  a'ocxx>5,  and  ether  a  compression  of  O'oooijj  parts  of  its 
original  bulk.  The  coin  pre  s  si  bi  lily  of  sea  water  is  only  about  0-000044  '■  it  is 
not  materially  denser  even  at  great  depths  ;  thus  at  the  depth  of  a  mile  its 
density  would  only  be  about  jsg'''  '^^^  greater.  The  compressibility  is  greater 
the  higher  the  original  temperature;  thus  that  of  ether  at  14"  is  one-fouiih 
greater  than  its  compressibility  at  0°. 
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For  water  and  mercury  it  was  also  found  that  within  certain  luniti  the 
decrease  of  volume  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Whatever  be  the  pressure  to  which  a  liquid  has  been  subjected,  experi- 
ment shows  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  liquid  r^ains  iti 
original  volume,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  liquids  art  perficily  tbuHc 
99.  XquaUtr  ^  praaBBiws.  Vaaead'a  law. — By  considering  liquids  at 
perfectly  fluid,  and  assuming  them  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  following  law  has  been  established.  It  is  often  called  Pascal's 
law,  for  it  was  first  enunciated  by  him. 

Pressure  exerted  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is  transmitted 
minisked  in  all  diredions,  and  acts  with  the  same  force  o 
and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  those  surfaces. 

To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  let 
of  any  given  form  in  the  sides  of  which  arc  placed  vario 

tures,  all  of  the  same  size,  and  closed  by  movable 
pistons.  Let  us,  further,  imagine  this  vessel  to  be 
filled  with  liquid  and  unaffected  by  the  action  of 
gravity ;  the  pistons  will,  obviously,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  move.  If  now  upon  the  piston  A  (fig.  64), 
which  has  a  surface  a,  a  weight  of  P  pounds  be 
placed,  it  will  be  pressed  inwards,  and  the  pressure 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  internal  faces  of  each  ot 
the  pistons,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  which  will  each  be 
forced  outwards  by  a  pressure  P,  their  surfaces 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  first  piston.  Since  each 
^'^'  ^'  of  the  pistons  undergoes  a  pressure  P,  equal  to  that 

on  A,  let  us  suppose  two  of  the  pistons  united  so  as  to  constitute  a  surface 
la,  it  will  have  to  support  a  pressure  zP.  Similarly,  if  the  piston  were  equal 
to  311,  it  would  experience  a  pressure  of  3P;  and  if  its  area  were  100  or  ifioo 
times  that  of  n,  it  would  sustain  a  pressure  of  100  or  1,000  times  P.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  internal  walls  of  the  vessel  would  be 
proportional  to  the  surface. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  is  assumed  as  a  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  fluids.     By  the  following  experiment  it  can  be  shown  that 


pressure  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  although  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it 
is  equally  transmitted.  A  cylinder  provided  with  a  piston  is  fitted  into  a 
hollow  sphere  (fig.  65),  in  which  small  cylindrical  jets  are  placed  perpen- 
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dicular  to  the  sides.  The  sphere  and  the  cylinder  being  both  filled  with 
water,  when  the  piston  is  moved  the  liquid  spouts  forth  from  all  the  orifices, 
and  not  merely  from  that  which  is  opposite  to  the  piston. 

The  reason  why  a  satisfactory  quantitative  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  cannot  be  given  is,  that  the 
influence  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  friction  of  the  pistons  cannot 
be  eliminated. 

Yet  an  approximate  verification  may  be  effected  by  the  experiment 
represented  in  fig.  66.  Two  cylinders  of  different  diameters  are  joined  by  a 
tube  and  filled  with  water.  On  the  surface  of  the  liquid  are  two  pistons  P 
and  /,  which  hermetically  close  the  cylinders,  but  move  without  friction. 
Let  the  area  of  the  large  piston  be,  for 
instance,  thirty  times  that  -of  the 
smaUer  one.  That  being  assumed,  let 
a  weight,  say  of  two  pounds,  be  placed 
upon  the  small  piston,  this  pressure 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  water  and 
to  the  large  piston,  and  as  this  pres- 
sure amounts  to  two  pounds  on  each 
portion  of  its  surface  equal  to  that  of 
the  small  piston^  the  large  piston  must 
be  exposed  to  an  upward  pressure 
thirty  times  as  much,  or  of  sixty  pounds.  If  now  this  weight  be  placed 
upon  the  large  piston,  both  will  remain  in  equilibrium ;  but  if  the  weight  is 
greater  or  less,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  If  S  and  s  are  the  areas  of  the 
large  and  small  piston  respectively,  and  P  and  /  the  corresponding  loads, 

then,    -  =  - ;  whence  P  =^  . 
p     s  s 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  speaking  of  the  transmission  of  pres- 
sures to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  these  pressures  must  always  be 
supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  sides ;  for  any  oblique  pressure  may  be 
decomposed  into  two  others,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  side,  and  the  other 
acting  parallel  with  the  side ;  but  as  the  latter  has  no  action  on  the  side,  the 
perpendicular  pressure  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 
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Fig.  66. 


PRESSURE  PRODUCED   IN   LIQUIDS   BY  GRAVITY. 

ICO.  ▼•rtical  downward  pressure  \  Its  laws. — Any  given  liquid  being 
in  a  state  of  rest  in  a  vessel,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  horizontal 
layers  of  the  same  density,  it  is  evident  that  each  layer  supports  the  weight 
of  those  above  it.  Gravity,  therefore,  produces  internal  pressures  in  the 
mass  of  a  liquid  which  vary  at  different  points.  These  pressures  are 
submitted  to  the  following  general  laws : — 

I.  The  pressure  in  each  layer  is  proportional  to  the  depth, 

II.  With  different  liquids  and  the  same  depth,  the  pressure  is  propor- 
tional to  the  density  of  the  liquid, 

III.  The  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  same  horizontal  layer. 
The  first  two  laws  are  self-evident ;  the  third  necessarily  follows  from 

the  first  and  from  Pascal's  principle. 
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Me>-er  has  found,  by  direct  experiments,  that  pressures  are  transmitted 
through  liquids  contained  in  tubes,  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  with 
which  sound  travels  under  the  same  circumstances. 

lOI.  vartioal  npwmrd  proMvre. — The  pressure  which  the  upper  lasers 
of  a  liquid  exert  on  the  lower  layers  causes  them  to  eitert  an  equal  reaction 
in  an  upward  direction,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  trans- 
mission of  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  upward  pressure  is  termed  the 
buoyancy  of  liquids;  it  is  very  sensible  when  the  hand  is  plunged  into  a 
liquid,  more  especially  one  of  great  density,  like  mercury. 

The  following  experiment  (fig.  67)  serves  to  exhibit  the  upward  pressure 
of  liquids.  A  large  open  glass  tube  A,  one  end  of  which  is  ground,  is  fitted 
with  a  ground-glass  disc,  Q,  or  still  better  with  a 
thin  card  or  piece  of  mica,  the  weight  of  which  may 
be  neglected.  To  the  disc  is  fitted  a  string,  C,  b; 
which  it  can  be  held  against  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
The  whole  is  then  immersed  in  water,  and  now  the 
disc  does  not  fall,  although  no  longer  held  by  the 
string;  it  is  consequently  kept  in  its  position  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.  If  water  be  now 
slowly  poured  into  the  lube,  the  disc  will  only  sink 
when  the  height  of  the  water  inside  the  tube  is  equal 
to  the  height  outside.  It  follows  thence  that  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  disc  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water,  the  base  of  which  is  the  in- 
ternal section  of  the  tube  A,  and  the  height  the 
distance  from  the  disc  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liquid.  Hence  the  upward  pressurt  of  liquids  at  any  point  is  governed  by 
the  same  latus  as  lite  doitinnuard pressure. 

loz.  Vreaanra  Is  Inaepsodaiit  of  tba  mltftpe  of  tli*  wa—et — The 
pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid,  in  virtue  of  its  weight,  on  any  portion  of  the 
liquid,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  depends  on  the 
depth  and  density  of  the  liquid,  but  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
and  of  the  quantity  of  the  liquid. 

This  principle,  which  follows  from  the  law  of  the  equality  of  pressure 
may  be  experimentally  demonstrated  by  many  forms  of  apparatus.  The 
following  is  the  one  most  frequently  used,  and  is  due  to  Haldat.  It  consists 
of  a  bent  tube,  ABC  (fig.  68),  at  one  end  of  which.  A,  is  fitted  a  stop-cock,  in 
which  can  be  screwed  two  vessels,  M  and  P,  of  the  same  height,  but  different 
in  shape  and  capacity,  the  first  being  conical,  and  the  other  nearly  cylin- 
drical. Mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  ABC,  until  its  level  nearly 
reaches  A.  The  vessel  M  is  then  screwed  on  and  filled  with  water.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  acting  on  the  mercury  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  tube 
C,  and  its  height  may  be  marked  by  means  of  a  little  collar,  a,  which  slides 
up  and  down  the  tube.  The  level  of  the  water  in  M  is  also  marked  by  means 
of  the  movable  rod  o.  When,  this  is  done,  M  is  emptied  by  means  of  the 
stop-cock,  unscrewed  and  replaced  by  P.  When  water  is  now  poured  in 
this,  the  mercury,  which  had  resumed  its  original  level  in  the  tube  ABC, 
again  rises  in  C,  and  when  the  water  in  P  has  the  same  height  as  it  had  in 
M,  which  is  indicated  by  the  rod  e,  the  mercury  will  have  risen  to  the 
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height  ii  had  before,  which  is  marked  by  the  collar  a.  Hence  ihe  pressure 
on  ihc  mercury  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  This  pressure  is  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  shape  of  the  vessels,  and,  eonse^iieiniy,  also  of  the  quantity 


^ 


liquid.  The  base  of  the  vessel  is  obviously  ihc  same  in  both  cases  ;  il  is 
e  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  A. 
Another  mode  of  demonstrating  this  principle  is  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
Revised  by  Masson.  In  this  (fig.  69)  the  pressure  of  the  water  contained  in 
^^ "  S  vessel  M  is  not  exerted  upon  the  column  of  mercury,  as  in  that  of 
Saldat,  but  on  a  small  disc  or  stop  «,  which  closes  a  tubulure  c,  on  which  is 
ICrewed  the  vessel  M.  The  disc  is  not  hxed  to  the  tubulure,  but  is  sustained 
jr  a  thread  attached  to  the  end  of  a  scale-beam.  At  the  other  end  is  a  pan 
I  which  weights  can  be  placed  imlil  they  counterbalance  the  pressure 
d  by  the  water  on  the  stop.  The  vessel  M  being  emptied  is  unscrewed, 
Dd  replaced  by  the  narrow  lube  U.  This  being  tilled  to  the  same  height 
IB  the  large  vessel,  which  is  observed  by  means  of  the  mark  «,  it  will  be 
ibserved  thai  10  keep  the  disc  in  its  place  just  the  same  weight  must  be 
Uced  in  the  pan  as  before,  which  leads,  therefore,  to  the  same  conclusion 
I  does  Haldat's  experiment.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  instead  of  the 
irtical  lube  P,  the  oblique  tube  Q  be  screwed  to  the  tubulure. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  principles  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  .1 
iry  small  quantity  of  water  can  produce  considerable  pressures.  Let  us 
agine  any  vessel,  a  cask,  for  example,  filled  with  water  and  with  a  long 
irow  tube  tightly  fitted  into  the  side.  If  water  is  poured  into  the  tube, 
tre  will  be  a  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  cask  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
lumn  of  water  whose  base  is  ihc  bollom  itself,  and  whose  height  is  equal 
D  that  of  the  water  in  the  lube.     The  pressuie  may  be  made  as  great  as  ive 
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please  ;  by  means  of  a  narrow  thread  of  wal 
cteded  in  bursting  a  very  solidly  constructed  i 


r  forty  feet  high,  Pascal 


The  toy  known  as  the  hydrostatic  bellows  depends  on  the  sanie  principle, 
and  we  shall  shortly  see  a  most  important  application  of  it  in  the  hydraulic 
press. 

From  the  principle  just  laid  down,  the  pressures  produced  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  may  he  calculated.  It  will  be  presently  demonstrated  thai  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  sea-water  abool . 
tliirt)'- three  feet  high.  At  sea  the  lead  has  frequently  descended  to  a  depth 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet ;  at  the  bottom  of  some  seas,  therefore,  there  must 
be  a  pressure  of  four  huntired  atmospheres. 

103.  VresBore  on  tbe  »ldea  of  TaaaeU. — Since  the  pressure  caused  by 
gravity  in  the  mass  of  a  hquid  is  transmitted  in  every  direction,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  the  transmission  of  fluid  pressure,  it  follows  that  at  every 
point  of  the  side  of  any  vessel  a  pressure  is  exerted,  at  right  angles  to  the 
side,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  plane.  The  resultant  of  all  these 
pressures  is  the  Iota]  pressure  on  the  sides.  But  since  these  pressures  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  depth,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  liorizonlal 
extent  of  their  side,  their  resultant  can  only  be  obtained  by  calculation, 
which  shows  that  the  total  pressure  on  any  given  portion  of  the  side  is  eguai 
la  the  virigkt  of  a  column  of  liquid,  -which  has  this  portion  of  the  side  for  iii 
base,  and  whose  height  is  the  vertical  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  portion  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  the  side  of  a  *'essel  is  a  curved 
surface  the  same  rule  gives  the  pressure  on  the  surface,  but  the  total  pres- 
sure is  no  longer  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures. 

The  point  in  the  side  supposed  plane,  at  which  the  resultant  of  all  the 
pressure  is  applied,  is  called  the  centre  of  pressure,  and  is  always  below  the  ' 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  side.  For  if  the  pressures  exerted  at  different  parts 
of  the  plane  side  were  equal,  the  point  of  application  of  their  resultant,  the. 
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centre  of  pressure  would  obviously  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
side.  But  since  the  pressure  increases  with  the  depth,  the  centre  of  pressure 
is  necessarily  below  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  point  is  determined  by  cal- 
culation which  leads  to  the  following  results  : — 

i.  With  a  rectangular  side  whose  upper  edge  is  level  with  the  water,  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  at  two-thirds  of  the  line  which  joins  the  middle  of  the 
horizontal  sides  measured  from  the  top. 

ii.  With  a  triangular  side  whose  base  is  horizontal,  and  coincident  with 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  the  middle  of  the  line 
which  joins  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  with  the  middle  of  the  base. 

iii.  With  a  triangular  side  whose  vertex  is  level  with  the  water,  the  centre 
of  pressure  is  in  the  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  middle  of  the  base,  and 
at  three-fourths  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  vertex. 

104.  Sydrostatio  parados. — ^We  have  already  seen  that  the  pressure  on 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  depends  neither  on  the  form  of  the  vessel  nor  on  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  but  simply  on  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  the 
bottom.  But  the  pressure  thus  exerted  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
pressure  which  the  vessel  itself  exerts  on  the  body  which  supports  it.  The 
latter  is  always  equal  to  the  combined  weight  of  the  liquid  and  the  vessel  in. 
which  it  is  contained,  while  the  former  may  be  either  smaller  or  greater  than 
this  weight  according  to  the  form  of  the  vessel.  This  fact  is  often  termed 
the  hydrostatic  Paradox^  because  at  first  sight  it  appears  paradoxical. 

CD  (fig.  70)  is  a  vessel  composed  of  two  cylindrical  parts  of  unequal  dia- 
meters, and  filled  with  water  to  a^  From  what  has  been  said  before,  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  CD  supports  the  same  pressure 
as  if  its  diameter  were  everywhere  the  same  as  that 
of  its  lower  part ;  and  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  that 
the  scale  MN  of  the  balance,  in  which  the  vessel  CD 
is  placed,  ought  to  show  the  same  weight  as  if  there 
had  been  placed  in  it  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  the 
same  height  of  water,  and  having  the  diameter  of  the 
part  D.  But  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  is  not  all  transmitted  to  the  scale  MN  ;  for 
the  upward  pressure  upon  the  surface  no  of  the  vessel 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  extra  quantity  of 
water  which  a  cylindrical  vessel  would  contain,  and 
balances  an  equal  portion  of  the  downward  pressure 
on  m.  Consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  plate  M  N  is 
simply  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel  CD  and  of  the 
water  which  it  contains. 


Fig.  70. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF   LIQUIDS. 

105.  Bqnllibrium  of  a  liquid  In  a  sln^lo  tossoI. — In  order  that  a  liquid 
may  remain  at  rest  in  a  vessel  of  any  given  form,  it  must  satisfy  the  two 
following  conditions  : — 

I.  Its  surface  must  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  which  cu:t  on  the  molecules  of  the  liquid, 

II.  Every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid  must  be  subject  in  every 
direction  to  equal  and  contrary  pressures. 
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The  second  condition  is  self-evident ;  for  if,  in  two  oppoiite  directions, 
the  pressures  excited  on  any  given  molecule  were  not  equal  and  comtxtj, 
the  molecule  would  be  movdd  In  the  direction  of  the  greater  pressure,  and 
there  would  be  no  equilibrium.  Thus  the  second  condition  follovs  from  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  pressures,  and  from  the  reaction  which  all  pres- 
sure causes  on  the  mass  of  liquids. 

To  prove  the  first  condition,  let  us  suppose  that  mp  is  the  resultant  of  aD 
the  forces  acting  upon  any  molecule  m  on  rhe  suiface  (fig.  71},  and  that  this 
surface  is  inclined  in  reference  to  the  force  mp. 
The  latter  can  consequently  be  decomposed  into 
two  forces,  mg  and  mf;  the  one  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  other  to  the 
direction  mp.  Now  the  fit<it  force,  m?,  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  liquid,  while 
Fig.  71.  the  second  would  move  the  molecule  in  the  direc- 

tion, m/,  which  shows  that  the  equilibrium  is  impossible. 

If  gravity  be  the  force  acting  on  the  liquid,  the  direction  mp  is  vertical ; 
hence,  if  the  liquid  is  contained  in  a  basin  or  vessel  of  small  extent,  the  sur- 
face ought  to  be  plane  and  horizontal  (68),  because  then  the  direction  of 
gravity  is  the  same  in  every  point  But  the  case  is  difTerent  with  liquid  sur- 
^ces  of  greater  extent,  like  the  ocean.  The  surface  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  gravity  :  but  as  ibis  changes  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  always  tends  towards  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that 
the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  change  also,  and  assume  a 
nearly  spherical  form. 

106.  ■qoiUbrtnnk  Of  tbe  BAmA  U(|ald  In  ••vttral  oomMvalaMlnK 
VMMiB. — When  several  vessels  of  any  given  form  communicate  with  each 
other,  there  will  be  equilibrium  when  the  liquid  in  each  vessel  satisfies  the 
)  preceding  conditions  {105],  and 
further,  ■when  the  surfaces  of  the  li- 
quids in  all  the  vessels  are  in  the  same 
korizontal  plane. 

In  the  vessels  ABCD  (fig.  73), 
which  communicate  with  each  other, 
let  us  consider  any  transverse  section 
of  the  tube  mn ;  the  liquid  can  only 
remain  in  equilibrium  as  long  as  the 
pressures  which  this  section  supports 
from  m  in  the  direction  of  n,  and  from 
«  in  the  direction  of  m,  are  equal  and 
opposite.  Now  it  has  been  already 
proved  that  these  pressures  are  respec- 
tively equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water,  H'hose  base  is  the  supposed 
section,  and  whose  height  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this 
section  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  we  conceive,  then,  a  horizontal  plane, 
»(«,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  section,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  will  only  be  equilibrium  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  liquid  above  this 
plane  is  the  same  in  each  vessel,  which  demonstrates  the  principle  enunciated. 
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107.  SqnlllbrlnDk  of  npwrpoava  Uqnlda. — In  order  that  there  should  be 
equilibrium  when  several  heterogeneous  liquids  are  superposed  in  the  same 
vessel,  each  of  them  must  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  single  liquid 
(loj) ;  and  further,  tktre  will  be  stable  eguUibrium  only  when  the  liquids  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  densities  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

The  last  condition  is  experimentally  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  ^m/ 
of  four  elements.  This  consists  of  a  long  narrow  bottle  containing  mercury, 
water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potass,  alcohol  coloured  red,  andpetroleum. 
When  the  phiaL  is  shaken  the  liquids  mix,  but  when  it  is  allowed  to  rest  they 
separate  1  the  mercury  sinks  to  the  bottom,  then  comes  the  water,  then  the 
alcohol,  and  then  the  petroleum.  This  is  the  order  of  the  decreasing  densi- 
ties of  the  bodies.  The  water  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potass  to  pre- 
vent its  mixing  with  the  alcohol. 

This  separation  of  the  liquids  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
enables  solid  bodies  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  of  greater  density 
than  their  own.  It  is  also  on  this  account  that  fresh  water,  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  floats  for  a  long  time  on  the  denser  salt  water  of  the  sea  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  cream,  which  is  lighter  than  milk,  rises  to  the 

108.  SfDlllbilB^     «r    tm«     «lWer«nt     Uqnlda     to     •omnanloMlnK 

vaa»«l«. — When  two  liquids  of  different  densities,  which  do  not  mix,  are 
contained  in  two  communicating  vessels,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium  when, 
in  addition  to  the  preceding  principles,  they  are  subject  to  the  following  : 
that  the  heights  above  the  horixontai  surface  of  contact  of  two  columns  of 
liquidin  equilibrium  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  densities. 

To  show  this  experimentally,  mercury  is  poured  into  a  bent  glass  tube, 
Wirt,  fixed  against  an  upright  wooden  support  (fig.  73).  and  then  water  is 
poured  into  one  of  the  legs,  AB.  The 
column  of  water,  AB,  pressing  on  the 
mercury  at  B,  lowers  its  level  in  the  leg  AB, 
and  raises  it  in  the  other  by  a  quantity,  CD  ; 
so  that  if,  when  equilibrium  is  established, 
we  imagine  a  horizontal  plane,  BC,  to  pass 
through  B,  the  column  of  water  in  AB  will 
balance  thecolumn  of  mercury  CD.  If  the 
heights  of  these  two  columns  are  then 
measured,  by  means  of  the  scales,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  » 
is  about  13^  times  that  of  ihe  height  of  the  ^g 
column  of  mercury.  We  shall  presently  see 
that  the  density  of  mercury  is  about  13J 

limes  that  of  water,  from  which  it  follows  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^3^^ 
that  the  heights  are  inversely  as  the  den-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^BBI^^ 
si  ties.  Fig.  J  J. 

It  may  be  added,  thai  the  equilibrium 
cannot  exist  unless  there  is  a  suflicient  quantity  of  the  heavier  liquid  for  pan 
of  it  to  remain  in  both  legs  of  the  tube. 

The  preceding  principle  may  be  deduced  by.  a  very  simple  calculation. 
Let  (/and  if  be  the  densities  of  water  and  mercury,  and  A  and  h'  their  re- 
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speciive  heights,  and  let  g  be  the  force  of  gravity.  The  pressure  on  B  will  be 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  liquid,  to  its  height,  and  to  the  fotce  of 
gravity  ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  to  the  product  dhg.  Similarly  the  ptes- 
e  at  C  will  be  proportional  to  d'h'g.  But  in  order  to  produce  equitibrium, 
li/ig  must  be  equal  to  ct/i'g,  or  lik  ^ifk'.  This  is  notliing  more  than  a 
algebraical  expression  of  the  above  principle;  for  since  Che  two  produclt 
must  always  be  equal,  d"  must  be  as  many  times  greater  than  d,  as  A'  is  ' 
than  h. 

In  this  manner  the  density  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined.  Suppose  one 
of  the  branches  contained  water  and  the  other  oil,  and  their  heights  were, 
respectively  15  inches  for  the  oil,  and  14  inches  for  the  water.  The  density 
'  vater  being  taken  as  unity,  and  that  of  oil  being  called  r,  we  shall  have 


iS-r-UK 


14 
;  whencex=  —  =  o'933. 


APPLICATIONS  OF  THE   PRECEDING  HYDROSTATIC  PRINCIPLES. 

—The  iaw  of  the  equality  of  pressure  has  received 
'  1  the  hydrauiic  press,  a  machine  by  which 
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n  which  the  substance 
e  to  support  and  fix  a 


cylinder.     On  the  ram  P  there  is  a  cast-iron  plate  o 
to  be  pressed  is  placed.     Four  strong  columns  s 
second  plate  Q. 

By  means  of  a  leaden  pipe  K,  the  cylinder,  B,  which  is  tilled  with  water, 
communicates  with  a  small  force-pump,  A,  which  works  by  means  of  a  lever, 
M.  When  the  piston  of  this  pump  p  ascends,  a  vacuum  is  produced  and  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  a,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  rose,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  foreign  matters.  When  the  piston/  descends,  it  drives  the  water 
into  the  cylinder  by  the  tube  K. 

Fig-  7S  represents  a  section,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  system  of  valves 
necAssary  in  working  the  apparatus.    The  valve  o,  below  the  piston  /,  opens 


when  the  piston  rises,  and  closes  when  it  descends.  The  valve  0,  during 
this  descent,  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  which  passes  by  the  pipe 
K.  The  valve  /  is  a  saftty  valve,  held  by  a  weight  which  acts  on  it  by  means 
of  a  lever.  By  weighting  the  latter  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  pressure  can 
be  regulated,  for  as  soon  as  there  is  an  upward  pressure  greater  than  that  of 
the  weight  upon  it,  it  opens  and  water  escapes.  A  screw  r  serves  to  relieve 
the  pressure,  for  when  it  is  opened  it  affords  a  passage  for  the  efSux  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  B'. 

A  most  important  part  is  the  leather  collar,  n,  the  invention  of  which  by 
Itramah  removed  the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced  in  making  the 
large  ram  work  water-light  when  submitted  to 
great  pressures.  It  consists  of  a  circular  piece 
of  stout  leather,  fig.  ?6,  saturated  with  oil  so  as 
to  be  impervious  to  water,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  circular  hole  is  cut.  This  piece  is  bent  so 
that  a  section  of  it  represents  a  reversed  jJi  and 
is  titled  into  a  groove  n  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
cylinder.    This  collar  being  concave  downwards,  '^'  "' 

in  proportion  as  the  pressure  increases,  it  fits  the  more  lightly  against  the 
ram  P  on  one  side  and  the  neck  of  the  cylinder  on  the  other,  and  quite 
prevents  any  escape  of  water. 

The  pressure  which  can  be  obtained  by  this  press  depends  on  the  relation 
of  the  piston  P  to  that  of  the  piston  ;(.     If  the  former  has  a  transverse  section 
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fifty  or  a  hundred  limes  as  large  as  the  latter,  the  upward  press'trc  on  itc 
large  piston  will  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  that  exerted  upon  the  small  one. 
By  means  of  the  lever  M  an  additional  advantage  is  obtained.  If  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  point  where  the  power  is  applied  is  live  lines 
the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  piston  /,  the  pressure  on  p  will  be  fi« 
times  the  power.  Thus,  if  a  man  acts  on  M  with  a  force  of  sixty  pounds, 
the  force  transmitted  by  the  piston  /  will  be  300  pounds,  and  the  force  whicb 
lends  to  raise  the  piston  P  will  be  30,000  pounds,  supposing  the  section  of  F 
is  a  hundred  times  that  of/. 

The  hydraulic  press  is  used  in  all  cases  in  which  great  pressures  are  re- 
quired, it  is  used  in  pressing  cloth  and  paper,  in  extracting  the  juice  of  beet- 
root, in  compressing  hay  and  cotton,  in  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  in 
bending  iron  plates  ;  it  also  serves  to  test  the  strength  of  cannon,  of  steam 
boilers,  and  of  chain  cables.  The  parts  composing  the  tubular  bridge  which 
spans  the  Menai  Straits  were  raised  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  press.  The 
cylinder  of  this  machine,  the  largest  which  has  ever  been  constructed,  was 
nine  feet  long,  and  twenty- two  inches  in  internal  diameter;  it  was  capable  of 
raising  a  weight  of  two  thousand  tons. 

The  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press  is  advantageously  employed  in  cases 
in  which  great  power  is  only  required  at  intervals,  such  as  in  opening  dock 
gates,  in  lifts  in  hotels,  warehouses,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases  an  accu- 
mulator is  used.  The  piston  P  is  loaded  with  very  great  weights,  and  water 
is  forced  into  the  cylinder  B  by  powerful  pumps.  From  ihe  boltom  of  this 
cylinder  a  tube  conducts  water  to  any  place  where  the  power  is  to  be  applied, 
and  the  flow  of  even  small  quantities  of  water  can  perform  a  great  amouni 
of  work. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  area  of  the  piston  I'  is  four  square  feel,  and 
that  it  has  a  load  of  100  ions  ;  that  represents  a  pressure  of  over  370  pounds 
on  the  square  inch,  or  more  than  35  atmospheres.  When  the  lar^e  piston 
sinks  through  the  -,Vh  of  an  inch  about  a  pint  of  water  will  flow  out,  and 
this  represents  a  work  of  about  i,[oo  foot-pounds. 

iia  Water  lovel.^Thc  wain-  h-T't-i  is  .in  .ippliailiim  of  the  conditions 
of  equilitirium  in  ciniiniTmicinii;;  vt^si-ls,      U  .o.islsi^  of  ,-i  niei^il  tube  bent 
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both  ends,  in  which  are  fitted  glass  tubes  D  and  E  (fig.  77).     It  is  placed 
on  a  tripod,  and  water  poured  in  until  it  rises  in  both  legs.    When  the  liquid 
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is  at  rest,  the  level  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  is  the  same — that  is,  they  are 
both  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

This  instrument  is  used  in  levelling,  or  ascertaining  how  much  one  point 
is  higher  than  another.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  heights  of  B  and  A,  a  levelling-staffis  fixed  on  the  latter  place. 
This  staff  consists  of  a  rule  formed  of  two  sliding  pieces  of  wood,  and  sup- 
porting a  piece  of  tin  plate  M,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  mark.  This 
staff  being  held  vertically  at  A,  an  observer  looks  at  it  through  the  level  along 
the  surfaces  D  and  £,  and  directs  the  holder  to  raise  or  lower  the  slide  until 
the  mark  is  in  tbe  prolongation  of  the  line  DE.  The  height  AM  is  then 
measured,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  height  of  the  level,  the  height  of  the 
point  A  above  B  is  obtained. 

III.  Spirit  level. — The  spirit  level  is  both  more  delicate  and  more  ac- 
curate than  the  water  level.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  AB  (fig.  78),  very 
slightly  curved  ;  that  is,  the  tube,  instead  of  being  a  true  cylinder  as  it  seems 
to  be,  is  in  fact  slightly  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  its  axis  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle  of  very  large  radius  ;  it  is  611ed  with  spirit  with  the  exception  of  a 

Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


bubble  of  air,  which  tends  to  occupy  the  highest  part.  The  tube  is  placed 
in  a  brass  case,  CD  (fig.  79),  which  is  so  arranged  that  when  it  is  in  a  per- 
fectly horizontal  position  the  bubble  of  air  is  exactly  between  the  two  points 
marked  in  the  case. 

To  take  levels  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  fixed  on  a  telescope,  which  can 
consequently  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 

•  112.  Artesian  weUs. — All  natural  collections  of  water  exemplify  the 
tendency  of  water  to  find  its  level.  Thus,  a  group  of  lakes,  such  as  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  vessels  in 
communication,  and  consequently  the  waters  tend  to  maintain  the  same 
level  in  all.  This,  too,  is  the  case  with  the  source  of  a  river  and  the  sea, 
and,  as  the  latter  is  on  the  lower  level,  the  river  continually  flows  down  to 
the  sea  along  its  bed,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  two. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  class  of  natural  phenomena  is 
that  of  artesian  wells.  These  wells  derive  their  name  from  the  province 
of  Artois,  where  it  has  long  been  customary  to  dig  them,  and  from  whence 
their  use  in  other  parts  of  France  and  Europe  was  derived.     It  seems,  how- 
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ever,  that  at  a  very  remote  period  wells  of  the  same  kind  were  dug  in  Ctuu 
and  Egypt. 

To  understand  the  theory  of  tliese  wells,  it  must  be  premised  that  the 
strata  composing  the  earth's  crust  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  a-oKpermtabU  to 
water,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  etc. ;  the  other  imptrmeabU,  such  as  day.  La 
us  suppose,  then,  a  geographical  basin  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  which  the 
two  impi;nneable  layers  A6,  CD  (fig.  80), enclose  between  thero  apermeabte 
layer  KK.  The  rain-water  falling  on  the  fiart  of  this  Uyer  which  comes  to 
the  surface,  which  is  called  the  outcrop,  will  filter  through  it,  and  following 
the  natural  fall  of  the  ground  will  collect  in  the  hollow  of  the  basin,  whence 
it  cannot  escape  owing  to  the  impermeable  strata  above  and  below  it.  1^ 
now,  a  vertical  hole,  1,  be  sunk  down  to  the  water-bearing  stratum,  the 
water  striving  to  regain  its  level  will  spout  out  to  a  height  which  depends  on 
the  difTerence  between  the  levels  of  the  outcrop  and  of  the  point  at  which  the 
perforation  is  made. 

The  waters  which  feed  artesian  wells  often  come  from  a  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  miles.    The  depth  varies  in  different  places.    The  well  at 


Crenelle  is  1,800  feet  deep  ;  it  gives  656  gallons  of  water  in  a  minute,  and 
is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  abundant  which  has  been  made.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  27"  C.  It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  with  the  increasing  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  that,  if  this  well  were  210  feel  deeper,  the  water  would  have  all 
the  year  round  a  temperature  of  32°  C,  that  is,  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
baths. 

BODIES  IMMERSED  IN  LIQUIDS. 

1 13.  Viwsntra  •opported  by  »  beOr  iDuneraed  In  *  U<|bI<I. — When  a 

solid  is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  every  portion  of  its  surface  Is  submitted  to  a 
perpendicular  pressure  which  increases  with  the  depth.  If  we  imagine  all 
these  pressures  decomposed  into  horizontal  and  vertical  pressures,  the  first 
set  are  in  equilibrium.  The  vertical  pressures  are  obviously  unequal,  and 
will  tend  to  move  the  body  upwards. 


~I14]  Principle  of  A  rchimedes,  9 1 

Let  us  imagine  a  cube  immersed  in  a  mass  of  water  (6g.  81),  and  that 
four  of  its  edges  are  vertical  The  pressures  upon  the  four  vertical  faces  beings 
clearly,  in  equilibrium,  we  need  only  consider  the 
pressures  exerted  on  the  horizontal  faces  A  and  B. 
The  first  is  pressed  downwai'ds  by  a  column  of  water, 
whose  base  is  the  face  A,  and  whose  height  is  AD, 
the  lower  face  B  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  the  face  itself,  and 
whose  height  is  BD  (loi).  The  cube,  therefore,  is 
urged  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  pressures,  which  latter  is  manifestly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  having  the 
same  base  and  the  same  height  as  this  cube.  Con. 
sequently  this  upward  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  immersed  body. 

We  shall  readily  see  from  the  following  reason- 
ing that  every  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  ^*^'  ^'* 
upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  In  a 
liquid  at  rest,  let  us  supoose  a  portion  of  it  of  any  given  shape,  regular 
or  irregular,  to  become  solidified,  without  either  increase  or  decrease  of 
volume.  The  Uquid  thus  solidified  will  remain  at  rest,  and  therefore  must 
be  acted  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  its  weight,  and  acting  vertically  up- 
wards through  its  centre  of  gravity ;  for  otherwise  motion  would  ensue. 
If  in  the  place  of  the  solified  water  we  imagine  a  solid  of  another  sub- 
stance of  exactly  the  same  volume  and  shape,  it  will  necessarily  receive 
the  same  pressures  from  the  surrounding  liquid  as  the  solidified  portion  did  ; 
hence,  like  the  latter,  it  will  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  force  acting  vertically 
upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid,  and  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  If,  as  almost  invariably  happens,  the 
liquid  is  of  uniform  density,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid 
means  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  of 
uniform  density.  This  distinction  is  sometimes  of  importance  ;  for  example 
if  a  sphere  is  composed  of  a  hemisphere  of  iron  and  another  of  wood,  its 
centre  of  gravity  would  not  coincide  with  its  geometrical  centre  ;  but  if  it 
were  placed  under  water,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water  would 
be  at  the  geometrical  centre,  that  is,  will  have  the  same  position  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  sphere  if  of  uniform  density. 

114.  rrlBoiplo  of  Arol&imedes. — The  preceding  principles  prove  that 
every  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  two  forces  : 
gravity  which  tends  to  lower  it,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid  which  tends 
to  raise  it  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced.  The 
weight  of  the  body  is  either  totally  or  partially  overcome  by  this  buoyancy, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  a  part  of 
its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid. 

This  principle,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  immersed  and  floating 
bodies,  is  called  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  after  the  discoverer.  It  may 
be  shown  experimentally  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (fig.  82).  This 
is  an  ordinary  balance,  each  pan  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hook  ;  the 
beam  can  be  raised  by  means  of  a  toothed  rack,  which  is  worked  by  a  little 
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pinion,  C.  A  catch,  D,  holds  the  rack  when  it  has  been  raised.  The  beun  | 
being  raised,  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  A,  is  suspended  to  one  of  the  p 
and  below  this  a  solid  cylinder,  B,  whose  volume  is  exactly  equal  to 
capacity  of  the  first  cylinder  ;  lastly,  an  equipoise  is  placed  in  the  other  pan- 
If  now  the  hollow  cylinder  A  be  filled  with  water  the  equilibrium  is  disttirfaed; 
but  if  at  the  same  time  the  beam  is  lowered  so  that  the  solid  cylinder  B  be-  | 
comes  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  placed  beneath  it,  the  equilibrium  wiD 
be  restored.  By  being  immersed  in  water  the  cylinder  B  loses  a  portion  tt 
its  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  A.  Now  as  the  capacitr 
of  the  cylinder  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  cyUnder  B,  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  before  laid  down  is  proved. 

1 1 5.  SaUTmlnBition  tH  ttta  Toloma  of  m,  body. — The  principle  of  Arclu- 
medes  furnishes  a  method  for  obtaining  the  volume  of  a  body  of  any  shape, 
provided  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.    The  body  is  suspended  by  a  line  thrnd 


to  the  hydrostatic  balance,  and  is  weighed  first  in  the  air,  and  then  in  dis- 
tilled water  at  4°  C.  The  loss  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water, 
from  which  the  volume  of  the  displaced  water  is  readily  ca.lculated.  But 
this  volume  is  manifestly  that  of  the  body  itself.  Suppose,  for  example,  155 
grammes  is  the  loss  of  weight.  This  is  consequently  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed water.     Now  it  is  known  that  a  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
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centimetre  of  water  at  4® ;  consequently,  the  volume  of  the  body  immersed 
is  155  cubic  centimetres. 

116.  aqnlllbriiim  of  floattn^  bodies. — A  body  when  floating  is  acted 
on  by  two  forces,  namely  its  weight,  which  acts  vertically  downwards 
through  its  centre  of  g^vity,  and  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures,  which 
(113)  acts  vertically  upwards  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid 
displaced ;  but  if  the  body  is  at  rest  these  two  forces  must  be  equal  and 
act  in  opposite  directions ;  whence  follow  the  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
namely  : — 

i.  The  floating  body  must  displace  a  volume  0/ liquid  whose  weight  equals 
that  of  the  body. 

ii.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body  must  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  that  of  the  fluid  displaced. 

Thus,  in  fig.  83,  if  C  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  G  that  of 
the  displaced  fluid,  the  line  GC  must  be  vertical,  since  when  it  is  so  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  the  fluid  pressure  will  act  in  opposite  directions 
along  the  same  line,  and  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  equal.  It  is  convenient, 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  to  speak  of  the  line  CG 
produced  as  the  axis  of  the  body. 

Next  let  it  be  enquired  whether  the  equilibrium  be  stable  or  unstable. 
Suppose  the  body  to  be  turned  through  a  small  angle  {)[i%,  84)  so  that  the 
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axis  takes  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
displaced  fluid  will  no  longer  be  G,  but  some  other  point,  G'.  And  since 
the  fluid  pressure  acts  vertically  upwards  through  G',  its  direction  will  cut 
the  axis  in  some  point  M',  which  will  generally  have  diff"erent  positions 
according  as  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  vertical  is  greater  or  smaller. 
If  the  angle  is  indefinitely  small,  M'  will  have  a  definite  position  M,  which 
always  admits  of  determination,  and  is  called  the  metacentre. 

If  we  suppose  M  to  be  above  C,  an  inspection  of  fig.  85  will  show  that 
when  the  body  has  received  an  indefinitely  small  displacement  the  weight  of 
the  body  W  and  the  resultant  of  the  fluid  pressures  R  tend  to  bring  the 
body  back  to  its  original  position,  that  is,  in  this  case  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  (71).  If,  on  the  contrary,  M  is  below  C,  the  forces  tend  to  cause  the 
axis  to  deviate  farther  from  the  vertical,  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable : 
Hence  the  rule, 

iii.  The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
the  metcuentre  is  above  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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The  determination  of  the  metacentre  can  rarely  be  affected  except  by 
means  of  a  somewhat  difficult  mathematical  process.  When,  however,  the 
form  of  the  immersed  part  of  a  body  is  sphericad  it  can  be  readily  determined, 

for  since  the  fluid  pressure  at  each  point  conveiiges 
to  the  centre,  and  continues  to  do  so  when  the 
body  is  slightly  displaced,  their  resultant  must  in 
all  cases  pass  through  the  centre,  which  is  there- 
fore the  metacentre.  To  illustrate  this  :  let  a 
spherical  body  float  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  (fig. 
86),  then,  its  centre  of  gravity  and  the  metacentre 
both  coinciding  with  the  geometrical  centre  C,  its 
equilibrium  is  neutral  (71)  ;  now  suppose  a  small 
heavy  body  to  be  fastened  at  P,  the  sununit  of  the 
vertical  diameter.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  now 
be  at  some  point  G  above  C.  Consequently,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable,  and 
the  sphere,  left  to  itself,  will  instantly  turn  over  and  will  rest  when  P  is  the 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  diameter. 

On  investigating  the  position  of  the  metacentre  of  a  cylinder,  it  is  found 
that  when  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  height  is  greater  than  a  certain 
quantity,  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  the  axis  is 
vertical ;  but  if  Jt  be  less  than  that  quantity,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  when 

the  axis  is  horizontal.  For  this  reason. the  stump 
of  a  tree  floats  lengthwise,  but  a  thin  disc  of  wood 
floats  flat  on  the  water. 

Hence,  also,  if  it  is  required  to  make  a  cylinder 
of  moderate  length  float  with  its  axis  vertical,  it 
is  necessary  to  load  it  at  the  lower  end.  By  so 
doing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  below  the 
metacentre. 

The  determination  of  the  metacentre  and  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
stowage  of  vessels,  for  on  their  relative  positions 
the  stability  depends. 

117.  Cartesian  diver. — The  different  effects 
of  suspension,  immersion,  and  floating  are  repro- 
duced by  means  of  a  well-known  hydrostatic  toy,  the 
Cartesian  diver  (fig.  87).  It  consists  of  a  glass 
cylinder  nearly  full  of  water,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
brass  cap,  provided  with  a  piston,  is  hermetically 
fitted.  In  the  liquid  there  is  a  little  porcelain 
figure  attached  to  a  hollow  glass  ball  <7,  which  con- 
tains air  and  water,  and  floats  on  the  surface.  In 
the  lower  part  of  this  ball  there  is  a  little  hole  by 
which  water  can  enter  or  escape,  according  as  the 
air  in  the  interior  is  more  or  less  compressed.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  the  globe  is  such  that  very 
little  more  is  required  to  make  it  sink.  If  the  piston  be  slightly  lowered,  the 
air  is  compressed,  and  this  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  water  of  the  vessel 
and  the  air  in  the  bulb.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  small  quantity  of  water 
penetrates  into  the  bulb,  which  therefore  becomes  heavier  and  sinks.     If 
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the  pressure  is  relieved,  the  air  in  the  bulb  expands,  expels  the  excess  of 
water  which  had  entered  it,  and  the  apparatus,  being  now  lighter,  rises  to 
the  surface.  The  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  replacing  the  brass  cap 
and  piston  by  a  cover  of  sheet  india-rubber,  which  is  tightly  tied  over  the 
mouth  ;  when  this  is  pressed  by  the  hand  the  same  effects  are  produced. 

118.  Bwinuniaff-bladder  of  llsl&es. — Most  fishes  have  an  air-bladder 
below  the  spine,  which  is  called  the  swimming-bladder.  The  fish  can  com- 
press or  dilate  this  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  muscular  effort,  and  produce 
the  same  effects  as  those  just  described — that  is,  it  can  either  rise  or  sink  in 
water. 

119.  Bwimmlaff. — The  human  body  is  lighter,  on  the  whole,  than  an 
equal  volume  of  water  :  it  consequently  floats  on  the  surface,  and  still  better 
in  sea-Mrater,  which  is  heavier  than  fresh  water.  The  difficulty  in  swimming 
consists  not  so  much  in  floating,  as  in  keeping  the  head  above  water,  so  as 
to*  breathe  freely.  In  man  the  head  is  heavier  than  the  lower  parts,  and 
consequently  tends  to  sink,  and  hence  swimming  is  an  art  which  requires  to 
be  learned.  With  quadrupeds,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  being  less  heavy 
than  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body,  remains  above  water  without  any  effort, 
and  these  animals  therefore  swim  naturally. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY— HYDROMETERS. 

1 20.  Botarmliftatioii  of  speolllo  vraTities. — It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (24)  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  is  the 
number  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  this 
body,  to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature 
of  4°.  In  order,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  it  is 
sufficient  to  determine  its  weight  and  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
then  to  divide  the  first  weight  by  the  second  :  the  quotient  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body. 

Three  methods  are  commonly  used  in  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  solids  and  liquids.  These  are,  ist,  the  method  of  the  hydrostatic 
balance ;  2nd,  that  of  the  hydrometer ;  and  3rd,  the  specific  gravity  flask. 
All  three,  however,  depend  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  first  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  a  body,  and  then  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  We  shall 
first  apply  these  methods  to  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  and 
then  to  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids. 

121.  Bpeollle  ffravit  J  of  solids. — i.  Hydrostatic  balatice.    To  obtain  the 

specific  gravity  of  a  solid  by  the  hydrostatic  balance  (fig.  82),   it  is  first 

weighed  in  the  air,  and  is  then  suspended  to  the  hook  of  the  balance  and 

weighed  in  water  (fig.  88).    The  loss  of  weight  which  it  experiences   is, 

according  to  Archimedes'  principle,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal 

to  its  own  volume  ;  consequently,  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of 

weight   in  water,  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity  required.     If  P  is  the 

weight  of  the  body  in  air,  P'  its  weight  in  water,  and  D  its  specific  gravity, 

p 
P  -  P'  being  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water,  we  have  D  =  p— w> 

It  may  be  observed  that  though  the  weighing  is  performed  in  air,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  the  quantity  required  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  vacuo^ 
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and  when  gi«at  accuraq^  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  obscmd 
weights  a  correction  for  the  weights  of  the  uneqiul  volumes  of; 
by  the  substance,  and  the  weights  in  the  other  scale  pan.    1 
which  bodies  are  weighed  is  supposed  tu  be  distilled  water  ai 
temperature. 

it.  SichotiotCs  MydromeUr.—Tht  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  mOal 
cylinder  B  (tig.  89),  to  which  is  fixed  a  cone  C,  loaded  with  lead.    The 
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object  of  the  latter  is  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  metacentre,  so 
that  the  cylinder  may  float  with  its  axis  vertical.  At  the  top  is  a  stem,  ter- 
minated by  a  pan,  in  which  is  placed  the  substance  whose  specific  gravity  is 
to  bedetermined.     On  the  stem  a  standard  point,  o,  is  marked. 

The  apparatus  stands  partly  out  of  the  water,  and  the  Arst  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  weight  which  must  be  placed  in  the  pan  in  order  to  make 
the  hydrometer  sink  to  the  standard  point  o.  Let  this  weight  be  125  grains, 
and  let  sulphur  be  the  substance  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined. 
The  weights  are  then  removed  from  the  pan,  and  replaced  by  a  piece  of 
sulphur  which  weighs  less  than  125  grains,  and  weights  added  until  the 
hydrometer  is  again  depressed  to  the  standard,  0.  If,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  necessary  10  add  55  grains,  the  weight  of  the  sulphur  is  evidently  the 
difference  between  125  and  55  grains,  that  is,  70  grains.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  weight  of  the  sulphur  in  air,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  To  do  this,  the  piece  of  sulphur  it 
placed  in  the  lower  pan  C  at  m,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  whole 
weight  is  not  changed,  nevertheless  ihe  hydrometer  no  longer  sinks  to  the 
standard  1  the  sulphur  by  immersion,  has  lost  a  part  of  its  weight  equal  10 
that  of  the  water  displaced.  Weights  are  added  to  the  upper  pan  until  the 
hydrometer  sinks  again  to  the  standard.  This  weight,  34*4  grains,  for 
example,  represents  ihe  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced;  that  is,  of 
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the  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sulphur.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  divide  70  grains,  tbe  weight  in  air,  by  344  grains,  and  the 
quotient  s-os  is  the  speciRc  gravity. 

If  the  body  in  question  is  lighter  than  water  it  tends  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  will  not  remain  on  the  lower  pan  C.  To  obviate  this,  a  small  nioveable 
cage  of  fine  wire  is  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  body.  The 
experiment  is  in  other  respects  the  same. 

122.  BpcoUo  tmvttr  bottle. — When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance 
in  a  state  of  powder  Is  required,  it  can  be  found  most  conveniently  by  means 
of  the  specific  gravity  bottle.     This  instrument  is  a  small  bottle  with  a  laige 
neck  fitted  with  a  carefully  ground  glass  stopper  (fig.  90).  r^ 
The  stopper  is  perforated  along  its  axis,  and  the  bore  is  con-  | 
tinued  by  means  of  a  thin  tube  which  expands  into  a  tube  of              \4 
greater  diameter,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     On  the  thin  tube               ^ 

is  a  maric  a,  and  at  each  weighing  the  bottle  is  filled  with  ,^^ 

water  exactly  to  the  mark.     This  is  done  by  filling  the  bottle  l|'j|| 

when  wholly  under  water,  and  putting  in  the  stopper  while  it  -  -*^, 

is  immersed.  The  bottle  and  the  tube  are  then  completely 
filled,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  excess  is  removed  by 
blotting  paper.  To  find  the  specific  gravity  proceed  as 
follows  :  Having  weighed  the  powder,  place  it  in  one  of  the 
scale  pans  and  with  it  the  bottle  filled  exactly  to  a,  and  care- 
fully dried.  Then  balance  it  by  placing  small  shot,  or  sand,  '*' '"' 
in  the  other  pan.  Next,  remove  the  bottle  and  pour  the  powder  into  it,  and, 
as  before,  fill  it  up  with  water  to  the  mark  a.  On  replacing  the  bottle  in  the 
scale  pan  it  will  no  longer  balance  the  shot,  since  the  powder  has  displaced 
a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own  volume.  Place  weights  in  the  scale  pan 
along  with  the  bottle  until  they  balance  the  shot.  These  weights  give  the 
weight  of  the  water  displaced.  Then  the  weight  of  the  powder,  and  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  being  known,  its  specific  gravity  is  deter- 
mined as  before. 

It  is  important  in  this  determination  to  remove  the  layer  of  air  which 
adheres  to  the  powder,  and  unduly  increases  the  quantity  of  water  expelled. 
This  is  effected  by  placing  the  bottle  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and 
exhausting.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  water  in  which  the 
powder  is  placed. 

123.  Badlem  aolDble  In  wbMt, —  If  the  body,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
be  determined  by  any  of  these  methods,  is  soluble  in  water,  the  determination 
is  made  in  some  liquid  in  which  it  is  not  soluble,  such  as  oil,  turpentine,  or 
naphtha,  the  spiecific  gravity  of  which  is  known.  The  specific  gravity  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  obtained  in  the  experiment  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  used  for  the  determination. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  potassium 

has  been  made  in  naphtha.     For  equal  volumes,  P  represents  the  weight  of 

the  potassium,  P'  that  of  the  naphtha,  and  P"  that  of  water  ;  consequently 

,will  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  in  reference  to  naphtha,  and 

-;,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  naphtha  in  reference  to  water.    The  product 
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of  these  two  fractions  -^^  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  compani 

with  water. 

In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  porous  substances,  they  are  var- 
nished before  being  immersed  in  water,  which  renders  them  impervious  to 
moisture  without  altering  their  volume. 

specific  gravity  of  solids  at  zero  as  compared  with  distilled  water  at  f  C. 
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.    2-857 

„         cast 

20-337 

Aluminium     . 

2-680 

Gold,  stamped 

19-362 

Rock  crystal  . 

2'653 

„     cast       .        .        .        . 

19-258 

St  Gobin  glass 

.    2-48S 

Lead,  cast       .        .        .        . 

n-352 

China  porcelain 

2-385 

Silver,  cast      .        .        .        . 

IO-474 

Sevres  porcelain 

2*146 

Bismuth,  cast 

.     9-822 

Native  sulphur 

.    2t)33 

Copper,  drawn  wire 

.     8878 

Ivory 

1-917 

„       cast   . 

.     8-788 

Anthracite 

.     rSoo 

German  Silver 

.     8-432 

Compact  coal 

1-329 

Brass 

8-383 

Amber    . 

.    i^ 

Steel,  not  hammered 

7-8i6 

Sodium  . 

.    0-970 

Iron,  bar         .        .        .        . 

7788 

Melting  ice 

.    0-930 

Iron,  cast        .        .        .        , 

,     7-207 

Potassium 

.    0-86$ 

Tin,  cast 

.     7-291 

Beech 

.    0-852 

Zinc,  cast 

.    6-86 1 

Oak 

.    0-84S 

Antimony,  cast 

.    6-712 

Elm 

.    0-800 

Iodine 

4950 

Yellow  Pine    . 

.    o«57 

Heavy  spar     .        .        .        . 

4-430 

Lithium  . 

0-585 

Diamonds                      3*531 

to  3-501 

Common  poplar 

.    0-389 

Flint  glass 

•     3329 

Cork 

» 

.    0*240 

s; 
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124.  Speoillo  rimTttj  of  lliinlds. — i.  Method  0/  the  hydrostatic  balatue. 
From  the  pan  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  a  body  is  suspended,  on  which  the 
liquid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  exerts  no  chemical  action ; 
for  example,  a  ball  of  platinum.  This  is  then  successively  weighed  in  air, 
in  distilled  water,  and  in  the  liquid.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  body  in 
these  two  liquids  is  noted.  They  represent  respectively  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  water  and  of  the  given  liquid,  and  consequently  it  is  only  necessary 
to  divide  the  second  of  them  by  the  first  to  obtain  the  required  specific 
gravity. 

Let  P  be  the  weight  of  the  platinum  ball  in  air,  P'  its  weight  in  water,  V" 

its  weight  in  the  given  liquid,  and  let  D  be  the  specific  gravity  sought.    The 

weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  platinum  is  P  -  P'  and  that  of  the 

P  — P" 
second  liquid  is  P  -  P'',  from  which  we  get  D  «  — — -  ^ . 

ii.  Fahrenheit's  hydrometer, — This  instrument  (fig.  91)  resembles  Nichol- 
son's hydrometer,  but  it  is  made  of  glass,  so  as  to  be  used  in  all  liquids.  At 
its  lower  extremity,  instead  of  a  pan,  it  is  loaded  with  a  small  bulb  containing 
mercury.     There  is  a  standard  mark  on  the  stem. 

The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  first  accurately  determined  in  air ;  it 
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is  then  placed  in  water,  and  weights  added  to  the  scale  pan  until  the  mark 

on  the  stem  is  level  with  the  water.     It  follows  from  the  first  principle  of 

the    equilibrium  of  floating    bodies,   that   the 

weight  of   the    hydrometer,  together  with  the 

weight  in  the  scale-pan,  is  equal  to  the  weight 

of  the  volume  of  the  displaced  water.     In  the 

same  manner,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 

the  given  liquid  is  determined,  and  the  specific 

gravity  is  found  by  dividing  the  latter  weight  by 

the  former. 

Neither  Fahrenheit's  nor  Nicholson's  hydro- 
meters give  such  accurate  results  as  the  hydro- 
static balance. 

iii.  Specific  gravity  bottle. — This  has  been 
already  described  (izz).  In  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  a  boiile  of  special 
construction  is  used;  it  consists  of  a  cjlmdncal 
reservoir  b  (lig.  92),  to  which  is  fused  a  capillary 
tube  c,  and  to  this  again  a  wider  tube  a  closed  i'  g  9'  ^'C-  9'- 

with  a  stopper,  the  bottle  is  first  weighed  empty, 

and  then  successively,  full  of  water  to  the  mark  c  on  the  capillary  stem  and  of 
the  given  liquid.  If  the  weight  of  the  bottle  be  subtracted  from  the  two 
weights  thus  obtained,  the  result  represents  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  liquid,  and  of  water,  from  which  the  specific  gravity  is  obtained  by 
division. 

125.  On  tta«  oba«rT»tlOB  of  temperatw*  1b  Baoartelnlnr  mpaoUo 
fTKTitlaa. — As  the  volume  of  a  body  increases  with  the  temperature,  and 
as  this  increase  varies  with  different  substances,  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
given  body  is  not  exactly  the  same  at  different  temperatures  ;  and  con- 
sequently, a  certain  fixed  temperature  is  chosen  for  those  determinations. 
That  of  water,  for  example,  has  been  made  at  4°  C.,  for  at  this  point  it  has 
the  greatest  density.  The  specific  gravities  of  other  bodies  are  assumed  to 
be  taken  at  lero  ;  but  as  this  is  not  always  possible,  ceriam  corrections  must 
be  made,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  Book  on  Heat. 


Spreific  gravities  of  liquids  at  zi 


'mpared  vnth  that  of  water  at  4°  C. 


asu 

Uty. 

■  '3598 

Sea-water 
Distilled  water  al  4° 

C. 

1026 

Bromine 

.     2-960 

Sulphuric  acid 
Chloroform     . 
Nitric  acid      . 

.     I -841 
-     ''525 

.      I-420 

„      at  0 
Claret     . 
Olive  oil 

c. 

o'999 
0'994 
0-915 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 
niycerine 

■     1193 
.     1260 

Oil  of  turpentine    . 
Oil  of  lemon 

0870 

0-852 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 
Blood     .... 

.     1-240 
.     ro6o 

Petroleum 
Absolute  alcohol 

o-«36 
0-793 

Milk        .... 

.     1-032 

Ether     . 
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admit  of  numerous  applications.    In 
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mineral  is  often  a  highly  distinctive  character.  By  means  of  tables  of 
specitic  gravities  the  weight  of  a  body  may  be  calculated  when  its  volume  is 
known,  and  conversely  the  volume  when  its  weight  is  known. 

With  a  view  to  explaining  the  last-mentioned  use  of  these  tables,  it  will 
be  well  to  premise  a  statement  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  British 
units  of  length,  capacity,  and  weight.  It  will  manifestly  be  sufficient  fortius 
purpose  to  define  that  which  exists  between  the  yard,  gallon,  and  pound 
avoirdupois,  since  other  measures  stand  to  these  in  well-known  relations. 
The  yard,  consisting  of  36  inches,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  unit 
Though  it  is  essentially  an  arbitrary  standard,  it  is  determined  by  this,  that 
the  simple  pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  in  a  mean  second,  at 
London  on  the  sea-level,  is  39*13983  inches  long.  The  gallon  contains 
2T]'T]\  cubic  inches.  A  gallon  of  distilled  water  at  the  standard  tempera- 
ture weighs  10  pounds  avoirdupois  or  70,000  grains  troy ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  one  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252*5  grains. 

On  the  French  system  the  metre  is  a  primary  unit,  and  is  so  chosen  that 
10,000,000  metres  are  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  from  either 
pole  to  the  equator.  The  metre  contains  10  deci/netres,  or  100  centimetres^ 
or  1,000  millimetres,  its  length  equals  1*0936  yards.  The  unit  of  the  measure 
of  capacity  is  the  litre  or  cubic  decimetre.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme, 
which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  4®  C.  The 
kilogramme  contains  1,000  grammes,  or  is  the  weight  of  a  decimetre  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  4®  C.     The  gramme  equals  15*443  grains. 

If  V  is  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  (or  decimetres)  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C,  and  P  its  weight  in  grammes  (or  kilo- 
grammes), it  is  plain  that  P  =«  V.  Now  consider  a  substance  whose  speci- 
fic gravity  is  D,  every  cubic  centimetre  of  this  substance  will  weigh  as  much 
as  D  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  therefore  V  centimetres  of  this  sub- 
stance will  weigh  as  much  as  DV  centimetres  of  water.  Hence  if  P  is 
the  weight  of  the  substance  m  grammes,  we  have  P  =  DV.  If,  however,  V 
is  the  volume  in  cubic  inches,  and  P  the  weight  in  grains,  we  shall  have 
F  =  252-5  DV. 

As  an  example,  we  may  calculate  the  internal  diameter  of  a  glass  tube. 
Mercury  is  introduced,  and  the  length  and  weight  of  the  column  at  4**  C. 
are  accurately  determined.  As  the  column  is  cylindrical,  we  have  V-wf^/, 
where  r  is  the  radius,  and  /  the  length  of  the  column  in  centimetres.  Hence 
if  D  is  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury,  and  P  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
grammes,  we  have  P  ^tta-'/D,  and  therefore 

P  " 
D/ 

If  r  and  /  are  in  inches  and  P  in  grains,  we  shall  have  P  =  252-5jrr*/D, 
and  therefore 

/        ^ 
V    '252-57rD/ 

In  a  similar  manner  the  diameter  of  very  fine  metal  wires  can  be  de- 
termined with  great  accuracy. 

1 27.  Hydrometers  witb  variable  Tolame. — The  hydrometers  of  Nichol- 
son and  Fahrenheit  are  called  hydiometers  of  constant  volume,  but  variable 
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weight,  beca.use  they  are  always  immersed  to  the  same  extent,  but  carry 
different   weights.     There  are  also  hydrometers  of  z/ariable  volume  but  of 
(onsiant  ■weight.     These  instruments,  known  under  the  different  names  of 
g£idometer,  alcoholometer,  lactometer,  and  saccharometer, 
are  not  used  to  determine  the  exact  specific  gravity  of 
the   Uquids,  but  to  show  whether  the  acids,  alcohols, 
milk,  solutions  of  sugar,  etc.,  under  investigation,  are 
more  or  less  concentrated. 

133.  ■esom^-B  UjOroiaeter.— This,  which  was  the 
first  of  these  instruments,  may  serve  as  a  type  ol  them. 
It  consists  of  a  alass  tube  (lig.  93)  loaded  at  the  bottom 
ffith  mercury,  jnd  with  a  bulb  blown  in  the  middle. 
The  stem,  the  external  diameter  of  which  is  as  regular 
as  possible,  is  h«llow,  and  the  scale  is  marked  u[>on  it. 

The  graduation  of  the  instrument  differs  according 
as  the  hquid,  fc»  which  it  is  to  be  used,  is  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  so  constructed 
that  it  sinks  in  water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stem,  to  a 
point  A,  which  is  marked  zero.  A  solution  of  fifteen 
pans  of  salt  in  eighty-five  parts  of  water  is  made,  and 

ihe  instruments  immersed  in  iL  It  sinks  to  a  certain  point  on  the  stem,  B, 
which  is  marked  ij  ;  the  distance  between  A  and  B  is  divided  into  15  equal 
parts,  and  the  graduation  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Sometimes 
ihe  graduation  is  on  a  piece  of  paper  inside  the  stem. 

The  hydrometer  thus  graduated  only  serves  for  liquids  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  water,  such  as  acids  and  sahne  solutions.  For  liquids  lighter 
than  water  a  different  plan  must  be  adopted.  Ileaum^  took  for  zero  the 
point  to  which  the  apparatus  sank  in  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  salt  in  90  ot 
water,  and  for  10°  he  took  the  level  in  distilled  water.  This  distance,  he 
divided  into  10°,  and  continued  the  division  to  the  top  of  the  scale. 

The  graduation  of  these  hydrometers  is  entirely  conventional,  and  they 
give  neither  the  densities  of  the  hquids,  nor  the  quantities  dissolved.  But 
they  are  very  useful  in  making  mixtures  or  solutions  in  given  proportions, 
the  results  they  give  being  sufficiently  near  in  the  majority  of  cases.  For 
instance,  it  is  found  that  a  well-made  syrup  marks  35  on  Bcaumd's  hydro- 
meter, from  which  a  manufacturer  can  readily  judge  whether  a  syrup  which 
is  being  evaporated  has  reached  the  proper  degree  of  concentration. 

129.  0*7-KnaBa«'*  aJeobolomeMr.^This  instrument  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  ihal  is,  ihe  proportion  of  pure 
ilcohot  which  they  contain,  it  differs  from  BeaumiJ's  hydrometer  in  the 
graduation. 

Mixtures  of. absolute  alcohol  and  distilled  water  are  made  containing  5, 
to,  20,  30,  &c.,  per  cent,  of  the  former.  The  alcoholometer  is  so  constructed 
:hat,  when  placed  in  pure  distilled  water,  the  bottom  of  its  stem  is  level 
with  the  water,  and  this  point  is  icro.  It  is  next  placed  in  absolute  alcohol, 
which  marks  loo",  and  then  successively  in  mixtures  of  different  strengths, 
c  divisions  thus  obtained  are  not 


ning  I 


.,  per  c 


tactly  equal,  but  their  difference  is  n 
:n  divisions,  each  of  which  marks  0 
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liquid.    Thus  a  brandy  in  which  the  alcoholometer  stood  at  48^  would  cob* 
tain  48  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  rest  would  be  water. 

All  these  determinations  are  made  at  15^  C,  and  for  that  temperatore 
only  are  the  indications  correct  For,  other  things  being  the  same,  if  the 
temperature  rises,  the  liquid  expands,  and  the  alcoholometer  will  sink,  and 
the  contrary  if  the  temperature  fall.  To  obviate  this  error,  Gay-Lussac  con- 
structed a  table  which  for  each  percentage  of  alcohol  gives  the  reading  of 
the  instrument  for  each  degree  of  temperature  from  o**  up  to  30**,  When  the 
exact  analysis  of  an  alcoholic  mixture  is  to  be  made,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  is  first  determined,  and  then  the  point  to  which  the  alcoholometer 
sinks  in  it.  The  number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  these  data  indicates 
the  percentage  of  alcohol.  From  its  giving  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  this  is 
often  called  the  centesimal  alcoholometer, 

130.  Salimeters. — Salimeters,  or  instruments  for  indicating  the  per^ 
centage  of  salt  contained  in  a  solution,  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
centesimal  alcoholometer.  They  are  graduated  by  immersing  them  in  pure 
water  which  gives  the  zero,  and  then  in  solutions  containing  different  percent- 
ages, 5,  10,  20,  etc.,  of  the  salt,  and  marking  on  the  scale  the  corresponding 
points.  These  instruments  are  open  to  the  objection  that  every  salt  requires 
a  special  instnmient.  Thus  one  graduated  for  common  salt  would  give 
totally  false  indications  in  a  solution  of  nitre. 

Ijutometers  and  vinometers  are  similar  instruments  and  are  used  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  introduced  into  milk  or  wine  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration.  But  their  use  is  limited,  because  the  density 
of  these  liquids  is  very  variable,  even  when  they  are  perfectly  natural,  and 
an  apparent  fraud  may  be  really  due  to  a  bad  natural  quality  of  wine  or  of 
milk.  Vrinometers^  which  are  of  extensive  use  in  medicine,  are  based  on 
the  same  principle. 

131.  Densimeter. — Tht  densimeter  is  an  apparatus  for  indicating  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.     Rousseau's  densimeter  (fig.  94)  is  of  great  use 

in  many  scientific  investigations,  in  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid.  It  has 
the  same  form  as  Beaum^'s  hydrometer,  but  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  there  is  a  small  tube  AC,  in 
which  is  placed  the  substance  to  be  determined.  A 
mark  A  on  the  side  of  the  tube  indicates  a  measure  of 
a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  when  AC  is 
empty  it  sinks  in  distilled  water  to  a  point,  B,  just  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stem.  It  is  then  filled  with  distilled 
water  to  the  height  measured  on  the  tube  AC,  which 
indicates  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
now  sinks  is  20®.  The  interval  between  o  and  20  is 
divided  into  20  equal  parts,  and  this  graduation  is 
continued  to  the  lop  of  the  scale.  As  this  is  of 
uniform  bore  each  division  corresponds  to  -^^  gramme 
or  0-05. 

To  obtain  the  density  of  any  hquid,  bile  for  example,  the  tube  is  filled 
with  it  up  to  the  mark  A ;  if  the  densimeter  sinks  to  20J  divisions,  its  weight 
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is  0-05  K  20'5  -  1-035  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  with  equal  volumes,  the  weight  of 
water  being  I,  that  oif  bile  is  I  -025.  The  specific  gravity  of  bile  is  therefore 
I -025. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CAPILLARITY,  ENDOSMOSE,  EFFUSION,  ABSORPTION,  AND  IMBIBITION. 

133.  OKptUarr  pfaanomanA. — When  solid  bodies  are  placed  in  contact 
with  liquids,  a  class  of  phenomena  is  produced  called  capillary  phenomena, 
because  they  are  best  seen  in  tubes  whose  diameters  are  comparable  with 
the  diameter  of  a  hair.  These  phenomena  are  treated  of  in  physics  under 
the  head  of  capillarily  or  capillary  attraction  ;  the  latter  expression  is  also 
applied  to  the  force  which  produces  the  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  of  capillarity  are  very  various,  but  may  all  be  referred 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  liquid  molecules  for  each  other,  and  to  the 
attraction  between  these  molecules  and  solid  bodies.  The  following  are 
some  of  these  phenomena : — 

When  a  body  is  placed  in  a  liquid  which  wets  ii — for  example,  a  glass  rod 
in  water — the  Uquid,  as  if  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  is  raised  up- 
wards agamst  the  sides  of  the  solid,  and  its  surface,  instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal, becomes  slightly  concave  (fig.  95).     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  is 


one  which  is  not  moistened  by  the  liquid,  as  glass  by  mercury,  ihe  liquid  is 
depressed  against  the  sides  of  the  solid,  and  assumes  a  convex  shape,  as 
represented  in  fig.  96.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  exhibits  the  same  concavity 
or  convexity  against  the  sides  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  according 
as  the  sides  are  or  are  not  moistened  by  the  liquid. 

These  phenomena  are  much  more  apparent  when  a  tube  of  small 
diameter  is  placed  in  a  liquid.  And  accordmg  as  the  tubes  are  or  are  not 
moistened  by  the  liquid,  an  ascent  or  a  depression  of  the  liquid  is  produced 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  is  less  (figs,  g?  and  98). 

When  the  tubes  are  moistened  by  the  liquid,  its  surface  a 
form  of  a  concave  hemispherical  segment,  called  the  concai 
(fig-   97)  I  when  the  tubes  are  not  moistened,  there  is  a  convex  meniscus 
(fig.  98)- 

133.  AawB  of  til*  »»«ant  ftnd  depression  In  MtpUlMT  *B^e>- — The 
most  important  law  in  reference  to  capillarity  is  known  as  yurin's  lavr.     It 
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is  that  the  height  of  the  ascent  of  one  and  the  same  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube 
is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  water  rises  to  a  height  of 
30  mm.  in  a  tube  i  mm.  in  diameter,  it  will  only  rise  to  a  height  of  15  mm. 
in  a  tube  2  mm.  in  diameter,  but  to  a  height  of  300  mm.  in  a  tube  0*1  mm. 
in  diameter.  This  law  has  been  verified  with  tubes  whose  diameters  ranged 
from  5  mm.  to  0*07  mm.  It  presupposes  that  the  liquid  has  previously 
moistened  the  tube. 

The  height  to  which  a  liquid  rises  in  a  tube,  diminishes  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  Thus  in  a  capillary  tube  in  which  water  stood  at  a  height  of 
307  mm.  at  0°,  it  stood  at  28-6  mm.  at  35°,  and  at  26  mm.  at  80°. 

Provided  the  liquid  moistens  the  tube,  neither  its  thickness  nor  its  nature 
has  any  influence  on  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises.  Thus  water  rises 
to  the  same  height  in  tubes  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  of  rock  crystal, 
provided  the  diameters  are  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  liquid  is  of  great  importance ;  of  all  liquids  water 
rises  the  highest ;  thus  in  a  glass  tube  i  '29  mm.  in  diameter,  the  heights  of 
water,  alcohol,  and  turpentine  were  respectively  2316,  9*18,  and  9*85  milli- 
metres. 

In  regard  to  the  depression  of  liquids  in  tubes  which  they  do  not 
moisten,  Jurin's  law  has  not  been  found  to  hold  with  the  same  accuracy. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  following  circumstances. 
When  a  liquid  moistens  a  capillary  tube,  a  very  thin  layer  of  liquid  is  formed 
ngainst  the  sides,  and  remains  adherent  even  when  the  liquid  sinks  in  the 
tube.  The  ascent  of  the  column  of  liquid  takes  place  then,  as  it  were,  inside 
a  central  tube,  with  which  it  is  physically  and  chemically  identicaL  The 
ascent  of  the  tube  is  thus  an  act  of  cohesion.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  capillary  tube  should  be  without 
influence  on  the  height  of  the  ascent,  which  only  depends  on  the  diameter. 

With  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  which  do  not  moisten  the  sides  of  the  tube 
the  capillary  action  takes  place  between  the  sides  and  the  liquid.  The 
nature  and  structure  of  the  sides  are  never  quite  homogeneous,  and  there  is 
always,  moreover,  a  layer  of  air  on  the  inside,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
liquid.  These  two  causes  exert  undoubtedly  a  disturbing  influence  on  the 
law  of  Jurin. 

1 34.  Ascent  and  depression  between  parallel  or  inclined  surftuies. — 
When  two  bodies  of  any  given  shape  are  dipped  in  water,  analogous  capil- 
lary phenomena  are  produced,  provided  the  bodies  are  sufficiently  near.  If, 
for  example,  two  parallel  glass  plates  are  immersed  in  water  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  each  other,  water  will  rise  between  the  two  plates  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  which  separates  them.  The  height  of  the 
ascent  for  any  given  distance  is  half  what  it  would  be  in  a  tube  whose  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

If  the  parallel  plates  are  immersed  in  mercury,  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion is  produced,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

If  two  glass  plates  AB  and  AC  with  their  planes  vertical  and  inclined  to 
one  another  at  a  small  angle,  as  represented  in  fig.  99,  have  their  ends 
dipped  into  a  liquid  which  wets  them,  the  liquid  will  rise  between  them. 
The  elevation  will  be  greatest  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  plates  and  from 
thence  gradually  less,  the  surface  taking  the  form  of  an  equilateral  hyper- 
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bola,  whose  asjrniptotes  are  respectively  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plates, 
and  the  line  ini  which  the  plates  cut  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  liquid. 

If  a  drop  df  water  be  placed  within  a  conical  glass  tube  whose  angle  is 
small  and  ax^  horizontal,  it  will  have  a  concave  meniscus  at  each  end 
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(fig.  100),  and  will  tend  to  move  towards  the  vertex.  But  if  the  drop  be  of 
mercury  it  wil^  have  a  convex  meniscus  at  each  end  (fig.  loi)  and  will  tend  to 
move  from  th^  vertex. 

135.  Attr^etion  and  repulsion  produced  by  eapillarltj. — The  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  observed  between  bodies  floating  on  the  surface  of 
liquids  are  due  to  capillarity,  and  are  subject  to  the  following  laws : — 

i.  When  two  floating  balls  both  moistened  by  the  Hquid,  for  example, 
cork  upon  water,  are  so  near  that  the  liquid  surface  between  them  is  not 
level,  an  attraction  takes  place. 

ii.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  neither  of  the  balls  is  moistened,  as 
is  the  case  with  balls  of  wax  on  water. 

iii.  Lastly^  if  one  of  the  balls  is  moistened  and  the  other  not,  as  a  ball  of 
cork  and  a  bill  of  wax  in  water,  they  repel  each  other  if  the  curved  surfaces 
of  the  liquid  In  their  respective  neighbourhoods  intersect. 

As  all  these  capillary  phenomena  depend  on  the  concave  or  convex  cur- 
vature which  the  liquid  assumes  in  contact  with  the  solid,  a  short  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  which  determines  the  form  of  this  curvature  is  necessary. 

1 36.  Canee  of  tlie  onrvatore  of  liquid  enrfaoee  in  oontaot  wltli  solids. 
— The  form  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  contact  with  a  solid  depends  on  the 
relation  between  the  attraction  of  the  solid  for  the  liquid,  and  of  the  mutual 
attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  liquid. 

Let  w  be  a  liquid  molecule  (fig.  102)  in  contact  with  a  solid.  This 
molecule  is  acted  upon  by  three  forces  :  by  gravity,  which  attracts  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  mV  ;  by  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  F,  which  acts  in 
the  direction  mY  ;  and  by  the  attraction  of  the  plate  «,  which  is  exerted  in 
the  direction  mn.  According  to  the  relative  intensities  of  these  forces,  their 
resultant  can  take  three  positions  : — 

i.  The  resultant  is  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  ;//R  (fig.  102).  In  this 
case  the  surface  m  is  plane  and  horizontal  ;  for,  from  the  condition  of  the 
equilibrium  of  liquids,  the  surface  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  force  which 
acts  upon  the  molecules. 

ii.  If  the  force  n  increases  or  F  diminishes,  the  resultant  R  is  within  the 
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angle  nmV  (fig.  103) ;  in  this  case  the  surface  takes  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  f//R,  and  becomes  concave. 

iii.  If  the  force  F  increases,  or  n  diminishes,  the  resultant  R  takes  the 
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direction  ;/;R  (fig.  104)  within  the  angle  P;/iF,  and  the  surface,  becoming 
perpendicular  to  this  direction,  is  convex. 

137.  Znllaonoe   of  the   ourratnre  on   eapUUury  pttenoinoiuu  —  The 

elevation  or  depression  of  a  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube  depends  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  the  meniscus.  In  a  concave  meniscus,  abed  (fig. 
105),  the  liquid  molecules  are  sustained  in  equilibrium  by  the  forces  acting  on 
them,  and  they  exercise  no  downward  pressure  on  the  inferior  layers.  On 
the  contrar)',  in  virtue  of  the  molecular  attraction,  they  act  on  the  nearest 
inferior  layers,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on  any  layer,  /««,  in 
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the  interior  of  the  tube,  is  less  than  if  there  were  no  ;neniscus.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  liquid  ought  to  rise  in  the  tube  until  the  internal 
pressure  on  the  layer  fnn  is  equal  to  the  pressure,  ^/,  which  acts  externally 
on  a  point,  /,  of  the  same  layer. 

Where  the  meniscus  is  convex  (fig.  106),  equilibrium  exists  in  virtue  of  the 
molecular  forces  acting  on  the  liquid  ;  but  as  the  molecules  which  would 
occupy  the  same  space  ghik,  if  there  were  no  molecular  action,  do  not  exist, 
they  exercise  no  attraction  on  the  lower  layers.  Consequently,  the  pressure 
on  any  layer  w«,  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  is  greater  than  if  the  space ^Aii* 
were  filled,  for  the  molecular  forces  are  more  powerful  than  gravity.  The 
liquid  ought  therefore  to  sink  in  the  tube  until  the  internal  pressure  on  a 
layer  /;///,  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure  on  any  point,  /,  of  this  layer. 

1 38.  Tension  of  tlie  ftroe  snrfaoe  of  liquids. — The  surface  of  a  liquid 
has  greater  cohesion  than  any  layer  of  the  liquid  in  the  interior.  For 
consider  any  particle  at  the  surface,  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  adjacent 
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particles  i  n  all  directions  except  in  that  above  the  surface.  The  attractions 
acting  laterally  will  compensate  each  other,  and  as  there  are  no  attractions 
above  the  surface  to  counteract  those  acting  from  the  interior,  the  latter 
will  exercise  a  considerable  pull  towards  the  interior.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  lessen  the  mobility  of  particles  on  the  surface,  while  those  in  the  interior 
are  quite  mobile ;  the  surface,  as  it  were,  is  stretched  by  an  elastic  skin. 
This  surface  tension,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  greater,  the  greater  the  cohesion 
of  the  liquid  ;  it  is  well  illustrated  by  blowing  a  soap-bubble  on  a  glass  tube  ; 
so  long  as  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  the  bubble  remains,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  enclosed  air  counterbalancing  the  tension  of  the  surface ;  but 
when  the  tube  is  opened,  the  latter  being  unchecked,  the  bubble  gradually 
contracts  and  finally  disappears. 

Insects  can  often  move  on  the  surface  of  water,  without  sinking.  This 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  fact  that,  as  their  feet  are  not  wetted  by  the 
water,  a  depression  is  produced,  and  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  surface  layer 
keeps  them  up  in  spite  of  their  weight.  Similarly  a  sewing  needle,  gently 
placed  on  water,  does  not  sink,  because  its  surface,  being  covered  with  an 
oily  layer,  does  not  become  wetted.  But  if  washed  in  alcohol  or  in  potash, 
it  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

139.  ▼•lions  capillary  pbeaomeiuu — The  following  facts  are  among 
the  many  which  are  caused  by  capillarity  : — 

When  a  capillary  tube  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  moistens  it,  and 
is  then  carefully  removed,  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  is  seen  to  be 
longer  than  while  the  tube  was  immersed  in  the  liquid.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  drop  adheres  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  and  forms  a 
concave  meniscus,  which  concurs  with  that  of  the  upper  meniscus  to  form  a 
longer  column  (132). 

For  the  same  reason  a  liquid  does  not  overflow  in  a  capillary  tube, 
although  the  latter  may  be  shorter  than  the  liquid  column  which  would 
otherwise  be  formed  in  it.  For  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  top  of  the  tube, 
its  upper  surface,  though  previously  concave,  becomes  convex,  and  as  the 
downward  pressure  becomes  greater  than  if  the  surface  were  plane,  the 
ascending  motion  ceases. 

A  drop  of  mercury  on  a  table  has  a  spherical  shape,  which  like  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  due  to  attraction.  The  globule  of  mercury  behaves 
as  if  its  molecules  had  no  weight,  since  it  remains  spherical.  That  is,  the 
molecular  attraction  is  far  greater  than  the  weight,  which  only  alters  the 
shape  of  the  globule  if  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  much  greater  ;  it  then 
flattens  but  always  retains  at  its  edge  the  convex  form  which  attraction  im- 
parts to  it. 

It  is  from  capillarity  that  oil  ascends  in  the  wicks  of  lamps,  that  water 
rises  in  woods,  sponge,  bibulous  paper,  sugar,  sand,  and  in  all  bodies  which 
possess  pores  of  a  perceptible  size.  In  the  cells  of  plants  the  sap  rises  with 
j^reat  force,  for  here  we  have  to  do  with  vessels  whose  diameter  is  less  than 
001  mm.  Efflorescence  of  salts  is  also  due  to  capillarity  ;  a  solution  rising 
against  the  side  of  a  vessel,  the  water  evaporates,  and  the  salt  forms  on  the 
side  a  means  of  furthering  still  more  the  ascent  of  a  liquid.  Capillarity  is, 
moreover,  the  cause  of  the  following  phenomenon  : — When  a  porous  sub- 
stance, such  as  gypsum,  or  chalk,  or  even  earth,  is  placed  in  a  porous  vessel 
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of  unbaked  porcelain,  and  the  whole  is  dipped  in  water,  the  water  penctntn 
into  the  pores,  and  the  air  is  driven  inwards,  so  that  it  is  under  fotir  or  fin 
times  its  usual  pressure  and  density. 

Jamin  has  proved  this  by  cementing  a  manometer  into  blocks  of  chalk, 
gypsum  etc.,  and  be  has  made  it  probable  that  a  pressure  of  this  kind,  excned 
upon  the  roots,  promotes  the  ascent  of  sap  in  plants. 


ABSORPTION,  AND   IMBIBITION. 

140.  ■ndDBmoaa  »nd  ezoamoa*. — When  two  different  liquids  are 
separated  by  a  thin  porous  partition,  either  inorganic  or  organic,  a  currenl 
sets  in  ftom  each  liquid  to  the  other ;  to 
these  currents  the  names  indosmost  and 
ixosmosi  are  respectively  given.  These 
terms,  which  signify  impuhe  from  ivUktn 
and  impulse  from  viiikout,  were  originally 
introduced  by  Dutrochet,  who  first  drew 
attention  to  these  phenomena.  They  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  means  of  the  endosmo- 
meter.  This  consists  of  a  long  tube,  at  theend 
of  which  a  membranous  bag  is  firmly  bound 
(fig.  10?).  The  bag  is  then  filled  with  a 
strong  syrup,  or  some  other  solution  denser 
than  water,  such  as  milk  or  albumen,  and  is 
immersed  in  water.  The  liquid  is  found 
gradually  to  rise  in  the  tube,  to  a  height 
which  may  attain  several  inches  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  Icv'el  of  the  liquid  in  which 
the  endosmometer  is  immersed  becomes 
lower.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
external  liquid  has  passed  through  the  mem- 
brane and  has  mixed  with  the  internal  liquid. 
The  external  liquid,  moreover,  is  found  to 
contain  some  of  the  internal  liquid.  Hence 
s  have  been  produced  in  opposite 
The  flow  of  the  liquid  towards 
volume  is  endosmase,  and  the  current  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  exosmose.  If  water  is  placed  in  the  bag,  and  immersed  in  the 
syrup,  endosmose  is  produced  from  the  water  towards  the  syrup,  and  the 
liquid  in  the  interior  diminishes  in  volume  while  the  level  of  the  exterior  is 
raised. 

The  heightof  theascentin  Ihe  endosmometer  varies  with  different  liquids. 
Of  all  vegetable  substances,  sugar  Is  that  which,  for  the  same  density,  has 
the  greatest  power  of  endosmose,  while  albumen  has  the  highest  power  of  all 
animal  substances.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  endosmose  takes  place 
towards  the  denser  liquid.  Alcohol  and  ether  form  an  exception  to  this  ; 
ihcy  behave  like  liquids  which  are  denser  than  water.  With  acids,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  dilute,  the  endosmose  is  from  the  water  towards  the 
acid,  or  from  the  acid  towards  the  water. 


which 
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According  to  Dutrochet,  it  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  endosmose  : 
.  that  the  liquids  be  different  but  capable  of  mixing,  as  alcohol  and  water — 
here  is  no  endosmose,  for  instance,  with  waiter  and  oil :  ii.  that  the  liquids 
)e  of  different  densities ;  and  iii.  that  the  membrane  must  be  permeable  to 
It  least  one  of  the  substances. 

The  current  through  thin  inorganic  plates  is  feeble,  but  continuous, 
vhile  organic  membranes  are  rapidly  decomposed,  and  endosmose  then 
:eases. 

The  well-known  fact  that  dilute  alcohol  kept  in  a  porous  vessel  becomes 
:oncentrated  depends  on  endosmose.  If  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  be 
cept  for  some  time  in  a  bladder,  the  volume  diminishes,  but  it  becomes  much 
nore  concentrated.  The  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  the  bladder  permits  the 
mdosmose  of  water  rather  than  that  of  alcohoL 

Dutrochet's  method  is  not  adapted  for  quantitative  measurements,  for  it 
loes  not  take  into  account  the  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  the  column, 
[oily  has  examined  the  endosmose  of  various  liquids  by  determining  the 
iveights  of  the  bodies  diffused.  He  calls  the  endosmotic  equivalent  of  a  sub- 
>tance  the  number  which  expresses  how  many  parts  by  weight  of  water  pass 
hrough  the  bladder  in  exchange  for  one  part  by  weight  of  the  substance, 
rhe  following  are  some  of  the  endosmotic  equivalents  which  he  deter- 
nined  : — 

Sulphuric  acid                           .  0*4  Sulphate  of  copper .  •      9*5 

\lcohol 4*2              „         magnesium  .  117 

Zhloride  of  sodium  .                 .  4*3  Caustic  potass  .215*0 

Sugar 7*1 

He  also  found  that  the  endosmotic  equivalent  increases  with  the  temperature, 
ind  that  the  quantities  of  substances  which  pass  in  equal  times  through  the 
Diadder  are  proportional  to  the  strengths  of  the  solutions. 

141.  BiAisioii  of  liqnlds. —  If  oil  be  poured  on  water  no  tendenc)'  to 
intermix  is  observed,  and  even  if  the  two  liquids  be  violently  agitated  to- 
gether, on  allowing  them  to  stand,  two  separate  layers  are  formed.  With 
alcohol  and  water  the  case  is  different ;  if  alcohol,  which  is  specifically 
lighter,  be  poured  upon  water,  the  liquids  gradually  intermix,  spite  of  the 
difference  of  their  specific  gravities  :  they  diffuse  into  one  another. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experiment  represented  in  fig.  109. 
A  tall  jar  contains  water  coloured  by  solution  of  blue  litmus ;  by  means  of 
a  funnel  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  carefully  poured  in,  so  as  to  form  a 
layer  at  the  bottom  ;  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  changed  into  red,  progress- 
ing upwards,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  the  change  is  complete — a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  a  proof,  therefore,  that  it  has  diffused  throughout 
the  entire  mass. 

The  laws  of  this  diffusion,  in  which  no  porous  diaphragm  intervenes, 
have  been  completely  investigated  by  Graham.  The  method,  by  which  his 
latest  experiments  were  made,  was  the  following : — A  small  wide-necked 
bottle  A  (fig.  108)  filled  wiih  the  liquid,  whose  rate  of  diffusion  was  to  be 
examined,  was  closed  by  a  thin  glass  disc  and  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  B, 
in  which  water  was  poured  to  a  height  of  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  bottle.     The  disc  was  carefully  removed,  and  then  after  a  given  time 
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successive  layers  were  carefully  drawn  off  by  n 

and  their  contents  examined. 

The  general  results  of  these  investigations  may  be  thus  stated  : — 
i.  When  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  different  strengths,  ai 

taken,  the  quantities  difTused  in  equal  times  are  proportional  to  the  stm^tlu 

of  the  solutions. 

ii.  In  [he  case  of  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of  different  substances, 

the  quantities  diffused  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  substances.     Salijw 

substances  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  rjnidtffusive  groups,  the  lam 
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of  diffusion  of  each  group  being  connected  with  the  others  by  a  simple 
numerical  relation. 

iii.  The  quantity  diffused  varies  with  the  temperature.  Thus,  taking 
the  rate  of  difltisJon  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  I5°C.  as  unity,  at  49°  C.  it  is  2'i8. 

iv.  If  two  substances  which  do  not  combine  be  mixed  in  solution,  they 
may  be  partially  separated  by  diffusion,  the  more  diffusive  one  passing  out 
most  rapidly.  In  some  cases  chemical  decomposition  even  may  be  effected 
by  diffusion.  Thus,  bi sulphate  of  potassium  is  decomposed  into  free  sulphiuic 
acid  and  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium. 

V.  If  liquids  be  dilute  a  substance  will  diffuse  into  water,  containing 
another  substancf^  dissolved,  as  into  pure  water  ;  but  the  rate  is  materially 
reduced  if  a  portion  of  the  same  diffusing  substance  be  already  present. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  times  of  equal  diffusion  :— 
Hydrochloric  acid      .        .        .     ro    Sulphate  of  magnesium  .        .      7-0 

Chloride  of  sodium  .     2'3    Albumen 49-0 

Sugar 70    Caramel gS-o 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  difference  between  the 
rates  of  diffusion  Is  vety  great.  Thus,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  one  of  the 
least  difTusible  saline  substances,  diffuses  7  limes  as  rapidly  as  albumen  and 
14  times  as  rapidly  as  caramel.  These  last  substances,  tike  hydrated 
sihcic  acid,  starch,  dextrine,  gum,  etc.,  constitute  a  class  of  substances 
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which  are  characterised  by  Iheir  incapacUy  for  taking  the  cr)'stailine  form 
and  liy  the  mucilaginous  character  of  their  hydrates.  Considering  gelatine 
as  the  tjpe  of  this  class,  Graham  has  proposed  to  call  them  colloids  (noWij, 
glue),  in  contradistinction  to  the  far  more  easily  diffusible  ayslalloid 
substances. 

Graham  has  proposed  a  method  of  separating  bodies  based  on  their  un- 
equal difTusibiiity,  which  he  calls  Hiolysis.  His  dialyser  (fig.  i  lo)  consists  of 
a  ring  of  gutta  percha.  over  which  is  stretched  while  wet  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment paper,  forming  thus  a  vessel  about  two  inches  high  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  parchment  paper.  After  pouring  in 
the  mixed  solution  to  be  diaiysed,  the  whole  is  floated  on  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  very  lar;ge  quantity  of  water  (fig,  1 1 1).     In  the  course  of  one  or 


D  days  a  more  or  less  complete  separation  will  have  been  effected.  Tlius 
•n  of  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  various  kinds  of  food  readily  diffuses 
Bf,  The  process  has  received  important  applications  to  laboratory  and 
'larmaceutical  purposes. 

For  further  infonnation  the  student  is  referred  to  a  ver)-  complete  article 
D  the  subject  in  Wait's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

SBdounoa*  of  k*'"*.— The  phenomena  of  endosmose  are  seen  in  a 
bgh  degree  in  the  case  of  g.ises.     When  two  different  gases  are  separated 


I   porous  diaphragm,  an  exchange  lakes  place  between   them,  and  ulli- 

tntely  the  composition  of  the  gas  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  is  the 

;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  different  gases  diffuse  into  each  other 
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under  these  circumstances  varies  considerably.  The  laws  regulating  dns 
phenomenon  have  been  investigated  by  Graham.  Numerous  cxpcrimeDU 
illustrate  it,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  following. 

A  glass  cylinder  closed  at  one  end  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  its 
open  end  tied  over  with  a  bladder,  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  jar  of 
hydrogen.  Diffusion  takes  place  between  them  through  the  porous  (fii> 
phragm,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  hydrogen  has  passed  thnngk 
the  bladder  into  the  cylindrical  vessel  in  much  greater  quantity  than  tk 
carbonic  acid  which  has  passed  out,  so  that  the  bladder  becomes  very  modi 
distended  outwards  (fig.  112).  If  the  cylinder  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
the  bell-jar  with  carbonic  acid,  the  reverse  phenomenon  will  be  produced- 
the  bladder  will  be  distended  inwards  (fig  113). 

A  tube  about  12  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plug  of  dry  plaster 
of  Paris,  is  filled  with  dry  hydrogen,  and  its  open  end  then  immersed  in  a 

mercury  bath.  Endosmose  of  the  hydrogen  towards 
the  air  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced,  and  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of 
several  inches  (fig.  114).  If  several  such  tubes  are 
filled  with  different  gases,  and  allowed  to  diffuse  into 
the  air  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  same  time,  different 
quantities  of  the  various  gases  will  diffuse,  and  Graham 
found  that  the  law  regulating  these  diffusions  is  that 
the  force  of  diffusion  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  densities  of  gases.  Thus,  if  two  vessels  of  equal 
capacity^ containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  be  separated 
by  a  porous  plug,  diffusion  takes  place  ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  for  every  one  part  of  oxygen  which 
has  passed  into  the  hydrogen,  four  parts  of  hydrogen 
have  passed  into  the  oxygen.  Now  the  density  of 
hydrogen  being  i,  that  of  oxygen  is  16,  hence  the  force  of  diffusion  is 
inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  these  numbers.  It  is  four  times  as  great  in 
the  one  which  has  j\th  the  density  of  the  other. 

143.  Bffiislon  and  Transpiration  of  Oases. — A  gas  can  only  flow 
from  one  space  to  another  space  occupied  by  the  same  gas  when  the  pressure 
in  the  one  is  greater  than  in  the  other.  Effusion  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  passage  of  gases  into  vacuum,  through  a  minute 
aperture  not  much  more  or  less  than  0013  millimetre  in  diameter,  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  or  of  glass.  The  velocity  of  the  efflux  is  measured  by  the 
formula  t'=  s/2gh,  in  which  //  represents  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas 
flows,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  height  of  a  column  of  the  gas,  which  would 
exert  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the  effluent  gas.  Thus  for  air  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  flowing  into  a  vacuum,  the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  mercury  76  centimetres  high ;  and  as  mercury  is  approximately 
10,500  times  as  dense  as  air,  the  equivalent  column  of  air  will  be  76  centi- 
metres x  10,500  =  7,980  metres.  Hence  the  velocity  of  efflux  of  air  into 
vacuum  is  =  s/2  x  9*8  x  7,980  =  395*5  metres.  This  velocity  into  vacuum  only 
holds,  however,  for  the  first  moment,  for  the  space  contains  a  continually- 
increasing  quantity  of  air,  so  that  the  velocity  becomes  continually  smaller, 
and  is  null  when  the  pressure  on  each  side  is  the  same.     If  the  height  of  the 
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column  of  air  h,  corresponding  to  the  external  pressure,  is  known,  the  velocity 
nay  be  calculated  by  the  formula  t/«  ^/2g(h—h^), 

For  gases  lighter  than  air  a  greater  height  must  be  inserted  in  the 
ibrmula,  and  for  heavier  gases  a  lower  height ;  and  this  change  must  be 
inversely  as  the  change  of  density.  Hence  the  velocities  of  efflux  of  various 
^ases  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  densities.  A  simple 
inversion  of  this  statement  is  that  the  densities  of  two  gases  are  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  velocities  of  effusion.  On  this  Bunsen  has  based  an 
interesting  method  of  determining  the  densities  of  gases  and  vapours. 

If  gases  issue  through  long,  fine  capillary  tubes  into  a  vacuum,  the 
rate  of  efflux,  or  the  velocity  of  transpiration^  is  independent  of  the  rate  of 
diffusion. 

i.  For  the  same  gas ^  the  rate  of  transpiration  increases^  other  things  being 
equaly  directly  as  the  pressure ;  that  is,  equal  volumes  of  air  of  different 
densities  require  times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities. 

ii.  With  tubes  of  equal  diameters^  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times 
is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube. 

iii.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  transpiration  becomes  slower. 

iv.   The  rate  of  transpiration  is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  tube. 

144.  Absorptton  and  imbibition. — The  words  absorption  and  imbibi- 
tion are  used  almost  promiscuously  in  physics  ;  they  indicate  the  penetration 
of  a  liquid  or  gas  into  a  porous  body.  Absorption  is  used  both  for  liquids 
and  gases,  while  imbibition  is  restricted  to  liquids. 

In  physiology  an  important  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  words ; 
absorption  means  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  substance  into  the  tissues  of  a 
living  body,  while  imbibition  refers  to  penetration 
into  bodies  deprived  of  life,  whether  organic  or  not. 

145.  Absorption  of  irases. — The  surfaces  of  all 
solid  bodies  exert  an  attraction  on  the  molecules  of 
gases  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  become  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick 
layer  of  condensed  gas.  When  a  porous  body  such  as 
a  piece  of  charcoal,  which  consequently  presents  an 
immensely  increased  surface  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  ammonia  gas  over  mercury 
(fig.  1 1 5),  the  great  diminution  of  volume  which  ensues 
indicates  that  considerable  quantities  of  gas  are  ab- 
sorbed. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  absorption  such  as 
arises  from  chemical  combinations  between  the  solid 
and  the  gas  (as  with  phosphorus  and  oxygen),  still 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  solid  body;  it  is 
measure  by  the  chemical  nature  both  of  the  solid  and  the  gas.  Boxwood 
charcoal  has  very  great  absorptive  power.  One  volume  of  this  substance  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  absorbs  the  following  quantities  of 
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influenced   in  some 


gas:— 


Ammonia 90  vol. 

Hydrochloric  acid 85    „ 
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Sulphurous  acid      * 65  voL 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 55    » 

Carbonic  acid 35    » 

Carbonic  oxide 9*4    „ 

Ox>-gen 9-2 

Nitrogen 7-5 

Hydrogen 175 

The  absorption  of  gases  is  in  general  greatest  in  the  case  of  hose  which  are 
most  easily  liquefied. 

Cocoanut  charcoal  is  even  more  highly  absorbent;  it  absorbs  171  of 
ammonia,  T^  of  carbonic  acid,  and  108  of  cyanogen  at  the  ordinary  pressure; 
the  amount  of  absorption  increases  with  the  pressure. 

The  absorptive  power  of  pine  charcoal  is  about  half  as  much  as  that  of 
boxwood.  The  charcoal  made  from  corkwood,  which  is  very  porous,  is  not 
absorbent ;  neither  is  graphite.  Platinum,  in  the  finely  divided  form  knovn 
as  platinum  sponge,  is  said  to  absorb  250  times  its  volume  of  ox)*gen-ga& 
Many  other  porous  substances,  such  as  meerschaum,  g)*psum,  silk,  &c.,  are 
also  highly  absorbent. 

Graham  found  that  at  a  high  temperature  platinum  and  iron  allow 
hydrogen  to  traverse  them  even  more  readily  than  does  caoutchouc  in  the 
cold.  Thus  while  a  square  metre  of  caoutchouc  ox>i4  millimetres  in  thick- 
ness allowed  129  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  at  20P  to  traverse  it  in  a 
minute,  a  platinum  tube  1*1  millimetres  in  thickness  and  of  the  same  sui&ure 
allowed  4S9  cubic  centimetres  to  traverse  it  at  a  bright  red  heat. 

This  is  probably  connected  ^nth  the  property  which  some  metals,  though 
destitute  of  physical  pores,  possess  of  absorbing  gases  either  on  their  surface 
or  in  their  mass  ;  and  to  which  Graham  has  applied  the  term  occlusiotu  It 
is  best  observed  by  allowing  the  heated  metal  to  cool  in  contact  with  the 
gas.  The  gas  cannot  then  be  extracted  by  the  air  pump,  but  is  disengaged 
on  heating.  In  this  way  Graham  found  that  platinum  occluded  four  times 
its  volume  of  hydrogen  ;  iron  ^ire  0*44  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
4*15  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide;  silver  reduced  from  die  oxide,  absorbed 
about  seven  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  nearly  one  volume  of  hydrogen  when 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  these  gases.  This  property  is  most  remarkable 
in  palladium,  which  absorbs  hydrogen,  not  only  in  cooling  after  being  heated, 
but  also  in  the  cold.  When,  for  instance,  a  palladium  electrode  is  used  in 
the  decomposition  of  water,  one  volume  of  the  metal  can  absorb  980  times 
its  volume  of  the  gas.  This  gas  is  again  driven  out  on  being  heated,  in  which 
respect  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  solution  of  gases  in  liquids.  By  the 
occlusion  of  hydrogen  the  volume  of  palladium  is  increased  by  0*09827  of  its 
original  amount,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  his  a  density  0*000089546  that  of  water,  has  here  a 
density  nearly  9,868  times  as  great,  or  about  0*88  that  of  water.  Hence  the 
hydrogen  must  be  in  the  liquid  or  even  solid  state  ;  it  probably  forms  thus 
an  alloy  with  palladium,  like  a  true  metal,  a  view  of  this  gas  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  independent  chemical  considerations.  The  physical 
properties,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  support  this  view  of  its 
being  an  alloy. 
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CHAPTER   I. 
PROPERTIES  OF  GASES.     ATMOSPHERE.     BAROMETERS. 

146.  Vlijrsleal  properties  ottmmmm. — Gases  are  bodies  whose  molecules 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  in  virtue  of  which  they  possess  the  most 
perfect  mobility  and  are  continually  tending  to  occupy  a  greater  space. 
This  property  of  gases  is  known  by  the  names  expansibility,  tensiorty  or  elastic 
force,  from  which  they  are  often  called  elastic  fluids. 

Gases  and  liquids  have  several  properties  in  common,  and  some  in  which 
they  seem  to  differ  are  in  reality  only  different  degrees  of  the  same  property. 
Thus,  in  both,  the  particles  are  capable  of  moving  :  in  gases  quite  freely ;  in 
liquids  not  quite  freely,  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  viscosity.  Both  are 
compressible,  though  in  very  different  degrees  :  if  a  liquid  and  a  gas  both 
exist  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  and  then  the  pressure  be 
doubled,  the  water  is  compressed  by  about  the  50000^^  P^''^  while  the  gas  is 
compressed  by  one-half,  in  density  there  is  a  great  difference  ;  water,  which 
is  the  type  of  liquids,  is  770  times  as  heavy  as  air,  the  type  of  gaseous  bodies, 
while  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  The  property  by  which  gases 
are  distinguished  from  liquids  is  their  tendency  to  indefinite  expansion. 

Matter  assumes  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form  according  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  cohesive  and  repulsive  forces  exerted  between  their 
molecules.  In  liquids  these  forces  balance  ;  in  gases  repulsion  (287)  prepon- 
derates. 

By  the  aid  of  pressure  and  of  low  temperatures,  the  force  of  cohesion 
may  be  so  far  increased  in  many  gases  that  they  are  readily  converted  into 
liquids,  and  we  know  now  that  with  sufficient  pressure  and  cold  they  may  all 
be  liquefied.  On  the  other  hand,  heat,  which  increases  the  vis  viva  of  the 
molecules,  converts  liquids,  such  as  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  into  the  aeriform 
state  in  which  they  obey  all  the  laws  of  gases.  This  aeriform  state  of  liquids 
is  known  by  the  name  of  vapour,  while  gases  are  bodies  which,  under  ordi- 
nary temperature  and  pressure,  remain  in  the  aeriform  stale. 

In  describing  the  properties  of  gases  we  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  have 
exclusive  reference  to  atmospheric  air  as  their  type. 

147.  azpaaeibUity  of  %mm9m. — This  property  of  gases,  their  tendency  to 
assume  continually  a  greater  volume,  is  exhibited  by  means  of  the  following 
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experiment.  A  bladder  closed  by  a  stopcock  and  about  half-full  of  air,ii 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  (fig.  1 16),  and  a  vacuum  is  pn»- 
duced,  on  which  Che  bUdder  iinniediaiel]r 
distends.  This  arises-from  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  air  flying  about  in  all  direction) 
press  againstihe  sides  of  the  bladder.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  this  imemal  pressuie  V 
counterbalanced  by  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
which  exerts  an  equal  and  contrarj-  pressure. 
But  when  this  pressure  is  removed  by  a- 
hausting  the  receiver,  the  internal  pressure 
becomes  evident.  When  air  is  admitted  into 
the  receiver,  the  bladder  resumes  its  origiiul 

148.  OomyraMlttlUtr  of  r«saa.— Tbt 
compressibility  of  gases  is  readily  shown  by 
the  pneumatic  iyringe  (fig,  1 17).  This  con- 
sists of  a  stout  glass  tube  dosed  at  one  end 
and  provided  vith  a  light-fitting  solid  piston. 
When  the  rod  of  the  piston  is  pressed,  it 
moves  down  in  the  lube,  and  the  air  becomes 
compressed  into  a  smaller  volume  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed  the 
air  regains  its  original  volume,  and  the  piston  rises  to  its  former  position. 


149.  iretKiit  of  (*■•■.— From  their  extreme  duidiiy  and  expansibility, 
gases  seem  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  force  of  gravity  :  they  nevertheless 
possess  weight  like  solids  and  liquids.  To  show  this,  a  glass  globe  of  3  or  4 
quarts  capacity  is  taken  (tig.  1 18).  the  neck  of  which  is  provided  with  a  slop- 
cock,  which  hermetically  closes  it  and  by  which  it  can  be  screwed  to  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump.  The  globe  is  then  exhausted,  and  Its  weight  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  delicate  balance.  .4ir  is  now  allowed  to  enter,  and  the 
globe  again  weighed.  The  weight  in  the  second  case  will  be  found  to  be 
greater  than  before,  and  if  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  known,  the  increase 
will  obviously  be  the  weight  of  that  volume  of  air. 

By  a  modification  of  this  method,  and  with  the  adoption  of  certain  pre- 
cautions, the  weight  of  air  and  of  other  gases  has  been  determined.  Perhaps 
ihe  most  accurate  are  those  of  Regnault,  who  found  that  a  litre  cf  dry  air  at 
o"  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres,  weigl^s  1-293187  grammes. 
Since  a  hire  of  water  (or  1,000  cubic  centimetres;  at  o' weighs  0999877 
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grammes,  the  density  of  air  is  0*001 29334  that  of  water  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  water  is  773  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Expressed  in  English 
measures,  100  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  under  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  of  30  in.  and  at  the  temperature  of  16°  C. 
weigh  31  grains  ;  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  under 
the  same  circumstances  weighs  47*25  grains  ;  100  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  gases,  weigh  2*14 
grains  ;  and  100  cubic  inches  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  weigh  146 
grains. 

150.  Pressures  exerted  byirases. — Gases  exert  on  their 
own  molecules  and  on  the  sides  of  vessels  which  contain 
them,  pressures  which  may  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  view  :  First,  we  may  neglect  the  weight  of  the  gas  ; 
secondly,  we  may  take  account  of  its  weight.  If  we  neglect 
the  weight  of  any  gaseous  mass  at  rest,  and  only  consider  its 
expansive  force,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pressures  dufe  to  this 
force  act  with  the  same  intensity  on  all  points,  both  of  the 
mass  itself  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  For 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  elasticity  and  fluidity  of 
gases,  that  the  repulsive  force  between  the  molecules  is  the 
same  at  all  points,  and  acts  equally  in  all  directions.  This 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  pressure  of  gases  in  all  directions  may  be 
shown  experimentally  by  means  of  an  apparatus  resembling  that  by  which 
the  same  principle  is  demonstrated  for  liquids  (fig.  64). 

If  we  consider  the  weight  of  any  gas  we  shall  see  that  it  gives  rise  to 
pressures  which  obey  the  same  laws  as  those  produced  by  the  weight  ot 
liquids.  Let  us  imagine  a  cylinder,  with  its  axis  vertical,  several  miles  high, 
closed  at  both  ends  and  full  of  air.  Let  us  consider  any  small  portion  of 
the  air  enclosed  between  two  horizontal  planes.  This  portion  must  sustain 
the  weight  of  all  the  air  above  it,  and  transmit  that  weight  to  the  air  beneath 
it,  and  likewise  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  cylinder  which  contains  it ;  and 
at  each  point  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  pressure 
increases  from  the  top  of  the  column  to  the  base  ;  at  any  g^ven  layer,  it 
acts  equally  on  equal  surfaces,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  whether  they  are 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined.  The  pressure  acts  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  any  small  surface  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  gas,  whose 
base  is  this  surface,  and  whose  height  its  distance  from  the  summit  of  the 
column.  The  pressure  is  also  independent  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
the  supposed  cylinder,  provided  the  height  remains  the  same. 

For  a  small  quantity  of  gas  the  pressures  due  to  its  weight  are  quite  in- 
significant, and  may  be  neglected  ;  but  for  large  quantities,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  pressures  are  considerable,  and  must  be  allowed  for. 

151.  The  atmospliere.  Zts  composition. — The  atmosphere  is  the  layer 
of  air  which  surrounds  our  globe  in  every  part.  It  partakes  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  globe,  and  would  remain  fixed  relatively  to  terrestrial  objects 
but  for  local  circumstances,  which  produce  winds,  and  are  constantly  dis- 
turbing its  equilibrium. 

It  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  ;  its  average  com- 
position by  volume  being  as  follows  : — 
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Nitrogcn .     78*49 

Oxygen 20-63 

Aqueous  vapour 0*84 

Carbonic  acid 0-04 

looroQ 

The  carbonic  acid  arises  from  the  respiration  of  animals,  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances. 
Roussingault  has  estimated  that  in  Paris  the  following  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  produced  every  24  hours : — 

By  the  population  and  by  animals .        .     1 1,895,000  cubic  feet 
By  processes  of  combustion    .        .        •    92,101,000        ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  continual  production  of  carbonic  add 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  var>' ;  for  plants  in  the  process 
of  vegetation  decompose  the  carbonic  acid,  assimilating  the  carbon  and 
restoring  to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen,  which  is  being  continually  con- 
sumed in  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion. 

153.  Atmospli«rie  presavre. — If  we  neglect  the  perturbations  to  which 
the  atmosphere  is  subject,  as  being  inconsiderable,  we  may  consider  it 
as  a  fluid  sea  of  a  certain  depth,  surrounding  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and 
exercising  the  same  pressure  as  if  it  were  a  liquid  of  very  small  density. 
Consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  is  constant  at  a  given  level, 
being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  above  that  level 
whose  horizontal  section  is  the  unit  of  area.  It  will  act  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface,  whatever  be  its  position.  It  will  diminish  as  we  ascend,  and 
increase  as  we  descend  from  that  level.  Consequently,  at  the  same  height, 
the  atmospheric  pressures  on  unequal  plane  surfaces  will  be  proportional  to 
the  areas  of  those  surfaces,  provided  they  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  virtue  of  the  expansi\*e  force  of  the  air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
molecules  would  expand  indefinitely  into  the  planetar\'  spaces.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  air  expands,  its  expansive  force  decreases,  and  is  further 
weakened  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
that,  at  a  certain  height,  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  expansive 
force  which  sep^irates  the  molecules,  and  the  action  of  gravity  which  draws 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the 
atmosphere  is  limited. 

F'rom  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  increase  in  density,  and  from 
the  obserxMtion  of  cenain  phenomena  of  twilight,  its  height  has  been  esti- 
mated at  I'n^m  30  to  40  miles,  .\bove  that  height  the  air  is  extremely  rarefied, 
and  at  a  height  of  60  miles  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  a  perfect  vacuum. 
l)n  the  other  h.ind  meteorites  ha\'c  been  seen  at  a  height  of  200  miles,  and 
.IS  their  luminosity  is  undoubtedly  due  iv^  the  action  of  air.  there  must  be  air 
At  such  a  heich:.  This  higher  estimate  is  supported  by  observations  made 
at  Rio  Janeiro  .^n  the  twilight  .vrc,  by  M.  Liais.  who  estimates  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  at  between  ^oS  and  212  miles.  The  question  as  to  the 
exact  height  of  the  atmosphere  must  therefore  be  considered  as  still  awaiting 
settlemenL 


of  this 


J  Magdeburg  Hemispheres. 

s  it  has  been  previously  slated  that  \oo  cubic  inches  of  a 
s,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
iderable  pressure  on  ihe  surface  of  the  earth.    The 
ure  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments. 

>3.  OraablUK  nroe  or  ttae  stmoapliere.—  On  one  end  of  a  stout  glas: 
dcr,  about  ;  inches  high,  and  open  at  both  ends,  a  piece  of  bladder 
quite  air-light.  The  other  end,  the  edge  of 
ground  and  well-greased,  is  pressed  on 
ilate  of  the  air-pump  (iig.  1 19).  As  soon  as 
in  the  vessel  is  rarefied,  by  working 
pump,  the  bladder  is  depressed  by  the 
ht  of  the  atmosphere  above  ii,  and  finally 

with  a  loud  report  caused  by  the  sudden 

ce  of  the  air. 
54.  BKa^ebnrc  taemlaplierca* — The  prc- 
ig  experiment  only  seri'es  to  illustrate  the 
iward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  !iy 
IS  of  the  ^fttgd^burg  hftnispheres  (figs.  [Jo 
121),  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to  Ono 
Guericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  it 
•be  shown  that  the  pressure 
Sions.      This    apparatu: 

E  brass  hemispheres  of  4 
er,  the  edges  of  which  ar 
\f,  and  are  well  greased.  Oi 
bck,  by  which  it  car 


eigh  31  || 


J  4)  inches 

made  to  fit  '*■ '  '' 

of  the  hemispheres  is  provided  with  a 

d  on  the  air-pump,  and  on  the  other  there 


Ifwdle.    As  long  as  the  hemispheres  conlain  air  ihey  can  I 
any  difficulty,  for  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmospher 
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b:i1anced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  interior.  But  when  the  lir  in 
the  interior  is  pumped  out  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  hemisphne 
oinnot  be  separated  without  a  powerful  effort  ;  and  as  this  is  the  case  ie 
whatever  position  they  are  held,  it  follows  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  it 
tratfsmicted  in  all  directions. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE.      BAROMETERS. 

U'B  expaHment.— The  above  experiments  demonstrate  Hat 
lospheric  pressure,  but  they  give  no  precise  indicatiwu 
as  to  its  amounL  The  following  experi- 
ir>ent,  which  was  first  made,  in  1643,  br 
Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  gives  an 
exact  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

A  glass  tube  is  taken,  about  a  yard 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  inlenul 
diameter  (fig.  122).  It  is  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  is  quite  filled  with  mercun'. 
The  ;iperture  C  being  dosed  by  tbe 
thumb,  the  tube  is  inverted,  the  open  end 
phtced  in  a  small  mercury  trough,  and 
the  thumb  removed.  The  tube  being  i" 
a  vertical  position,  the  column  of  mercurr 
sinks,  and,  after  oscillating  some  time,  it 
finally  comes  to  rest  at  a  height  A,  whicli 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  30  inchu 
above  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The 
mercur}-  is  raised  in  the  tube  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  mer- 
cur}'  in  the  trough.  There  is  no  contrary 
pressure  on  the  mercurj-  in  the  tube, 
because  it  is  closed.  But  if  the  end  rf 
the  lube  be  opened,  the  atmosphere  will 
press  equally  inside  and  outside  the  tube, 
and  the  mercury-  .will  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  in  the  trough.  It  has  been  shown  in 
^''"  '"■  hydrostatics    108^  that  the  heights  of  two 

inlunins  of  liijuid  in  communication  with  each  other  are  inversely  as  their 
ili;n*i tics,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  pressureof  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to 
thj[  of  a  column  of  mcreu^^■,  tlie  height  of  which  is  30  inches.  If,  however, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  the  height  of  the  column  which  it 
can  sust.iin  must  also  diminish. 

i;o.  »*■»!'■  •xpvrimenta,--  Pasc.il.  who  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
the  iV'rct?  which  sustained  the  mermrx-  in  the  tube  was  really  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  made  the  foUnwing  experiments,  i.  If  it  were  the  case,  the 
t'olunm  of  nuTcury  ou^hi  to  descend  in  priiportion  as  we  ascend  in  the 
,»;mi>sphere.  He  jcoordinsly  rwue^ted  one  of  his  relations  to  repeat 
Toincolirs  experiment  on  the  luiiunit  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  in  Auvcignfc 
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This  was  done,  and  it  was  found  that  the  mercurial  column  was  about  3 
inches  lower,  thus  proving  that  it  is  really  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
which  supports  the  mercury,  since,  when  this  weight  diminishes,  the .  height 
of  the  column  also  diminishes,  ii.  Pascal  repeated  Torricelli's  experiment 
at  Rouen,  in  1646,  with^ther  liquids.  He  took  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
nearly  50  feet  long,  and,  having  611ed  it  with  water,  placed  it  vertically  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  found  that  the  water  stood  in  the  tube  at  a  height  of 
34  feet ;  that  is,  lyd  times  as  high  as  mercury.  But  since  mercury  is  13*6 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  Torricelli's  experiment,  and  it  was 
consequently  the  same  force,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  succes- 
sively supported  the  two  liquids.  Pascal's  other  experiments  with,  oil  and 
with  wine  gave  similar  results. 

157.  ABMrant  of  the  atmospberie  pressiire. — Let  us  assume  that  the 
tube  in  the  above  experiment  is  a  cylinder,  the  section  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
square  inch,  then,  siqce  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  round  numbers 
is  30  inches,  the  column  will  contain  30  cubic  inches,  and  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
mercury  weighs  3433*5  grains  =  049  of  a  pound,  the  pressure  of  such  a 
column  on  a  square  inch  of  surface  is  equal  to  147  pounds.  In  round 
numbers  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  taken  at  1 5  pounds  on  the  square 
inch.  A  surface  of  a  foot  square  contains  144  square  inches,  and  therefore 
the  pressure  upon  it  is  equal  to  2,160  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton.  Expressed  in 
the  metrical  system,  the  standard  atmospheric  pressure  at  0°  and  the  sea 
level  is  760  millimetres,  which  is  equal  to  29*9217  inches  :  and  a  calcula- 
tion similar  to  the  above  shows  that  the  pressure  on  a  square  centimetre  is 

=  I  -03296  kilogramme. 

A  gas  or  liquid  which  acts  in  such  a  manner  that  a  square  inch  of  surface 
is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  15  pounds,  is  called  a  pressure  oi  one  atmosphere. 
If,  for  instance,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  of  a  boiler  is  so  great  that 
each  square  inch  of  the  internal  surface  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds 
(=  6  X  15),  we  say  it  is  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres. 

The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  middle  size  is  about  16  square  feet  ; 
the  pressure,  therefore,  which  a  man  supports  on  the  surface  of  his  body  is 
35,560  pounds,  or  nearly  16  tons.  Such  an  enormous  pressure  might  seem 
impossible  to  be  borne  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all  directions, 
there  are  equal  and  contrary  pressures  which  counterbalance  one  another. 
It  might  also  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  this  force,  acting  in  all  directions, 
would  be  to  press  the  body  together  and  crush  it.  But  the  solid  parts  of  the 
skeleton  could  resist  a  far  greater  pressure  ;  and  as  to  the  air  and  liquids 
contained  in  the  organs  and  vessels,  the  air  has  the  same  density  as  the 
external  air,  and  cannot  be  further  compressed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ; 
and  from  what  has  been  said  about  liquids  (98)  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
virtually  incompressible.  When  the  external  pressure  is  removed  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  either  by  means  of  a  cupping  vessel  or  by  the  air-pump, 
the  pressure  from  within  is  seen  by  the  distension  of  the  surface. 

158.  IMfferent  kinds  of  barometers. — The  instruments  used  for 
measuring  the  atmospheric  pressure  are  called  barometers.  In  ordinary 
barometers,  the  pressure  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury, 
as  in  Torricelli's  experiment  :  the  barometers  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
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are  of  this  kind.    But  there  are  barameieis  without  any  liquid,  one  ei  wtiidi, 
the  aneroid  (i8i),  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  portability. 

159.  UaMra  b«i«n«ter. — The  cittern  baram*ttr  consists  of  r  straigk 
glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  about  33  inches  long,  filled  with  mettMrj',  ud 
dipping  into  a  cistern  containing  the  same  metaL  ^n  order  to  render  the 
barometer  more  portable,  and  the  variations  of  the  level  in  the  cistern  ksi 
perceptible  y^ixa  the  mercury  rises  or  falls  in  the  tube,  several  diifemn 


forms  ha\-e  been  constructed.  Fig.  1:3  represents  one  torm  of  the  cinem 
barometer.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  to  a  mahogany  stand,  on  ihe  upp^  part 
of  which  there  is  a  scale  graduated  in  millimetres  or  inches  from  ttw  lexvl  ol 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  ;  a  moveable  index.  /,  shows  on  the  scale  the 
level  of  ihe  mercurv-.  A  thermometer  on  one  side  of  the  tube  indicates  the 
temperature. 

There  is  one  fauh  10  which  this  barometer  is  liable,  in  common  «ith  all 
others  of  the  same  kind.    The  lero  of  the  scale  docs  not  always  correspond 
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to  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  For,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  not  always  the  same,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  varies  ;  some- 
times mercury  is  forced  from  the  cistern  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  from 
the  tube  into  the  cistern,  so  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  graduation  of 
the  barometer  does  not  indicate  the  true  height  If  the  diameter  of  the 
cistern  is  large,  relatively  to  that  of  the  tube,  the  error  from  this  source  is 
lessened.  The  height  of  the  barometer  is  the  distance  between  the  levels  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  in  the  cistern.  Hence  the  barometer  should 
always  be  perfectly  vertical  :  for,  if  not,  the  tube  being  inclined,  the  column 
of  mercury  is  elongated  (fig.  121),  and  the  number  read  off  on  the  scale  is 
too  great.  As  the  pressure  which  the  mercury  exerts  by  its  weight  at  the 
base  of  the  tube  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  tube  and  of  its  diameter 
(102),  provided  it  is  not  capillary,  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  independent 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  of  its  shape,  but  is  inversely  as  the  density 
of  the  liquid.  With  merciury  the  mean  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  29*92, 
or  in  round  numbers  30,  inches ;  in  a  water  barometer  it  would  be  about  34 
feet,  or  10*33  metres. 

The  '  Philosophical  Magazine,*  vol.  xxx.  Fourth  Series,  page  349,  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  a  method  of  constructing  a  water  barometer. 

160.  Vortla*a  bsrometmr. — Fortifies  barometer  differs  from  that  just 
described,  in  the  shape  of  the  cistern.  The  base  of  the  cistern  is  made  of 
leather,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  screw ;  this  has  the 
advantage,  that  a  constant  level  can  be  obtained,  and  also  that  the  instru- 
ment is  made  more  portable.  For,  in  travelling,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  the  leather  until  the  mercury,  which  rises  with  it,  quite  fills  the  cistern ; 
:he  barometer  may  then  be  inclined,  and  even  inverted,  without  any  fear 
that  a  bubble  of  air  may  enter,  or  that  the  shock  of  the  mercury  may  crack 
:he  tube. 

Fig.  125  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  barometer,  the  tube  of  which 
is  placed  in  a  brass  case.  At  the  top  of  this  case  there  are  two  longitudinal 
ipertures,  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  level  of  the  mercury,  B,  is  seen. 
The  scale  on  the  case  is  graduated  in  millimetres.  An  index  A,  moved  by 
he  hand,  gives,  by  means  of  a  vernier,  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  y^gth  of  a 
nillimetre.  At  the  bottom  of  the  case  there  \&  a  cistern  by  containing 
nercury,  O. 

Fig.  126  shows  the  details  of  the  cistern  on  a  larger  scale.  It  consists  of 
\  glass  cylinder  b^  through  which  the  mercury  can  be  seen  ;  this  is  closed  at 
he  top  by  a  box- wood  disc  fitted  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brass  cover  M. 
Through  this  passes  the  barometer  tube  £,  which  is  drawn  out  at  the  end, 
ind  dips  in  the  mercury  ;  the  cistern  and  the  tube  are  connected  by  a  piece 
3f  buckskin  ce,  which  is  firmly  tied  at  ^  to  a  contraction  in  the  tube,  and  at  e 
:o  a  brass  tubulure  in  the  cover  of  the  cistern.  This  mode  of  closing 
prevents  the  mercury. from  escaping  when  the  barometer  is  inverted,  while 
he  pores  of  the  leather  transmit  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  bottom  of 
he  cylinder  b  is  cemented  on  a  box-wood  cylinder  zzy  on  a  contraction  in 
vhich,  //,  is  firmly  tied  the  buckskin  tnn,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  cistern. 
Dn  this  skin  is  fastened  a  wooden  button  r,  which  rests  against  the  end 
)f  a  screw  C.  According  as  this  is  turned  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
he  skin  mn  is  raised  or  lowered ;  and  with  it  the  mercury.     In  using  this 
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TTTwiiE-'U'.in  if  die  iC3ie  s  siiinriii  s-im  dns  poinE  j 
■It'  The  :.io  3   if  :he  ^liumn    if  awrrary  from  j  pve*  the  kn^  mit 
haivuneur.     Tie  "mctun  u'  the  sstem  s  wmMnded  bv  4  Ivaas  c3s 
:<■  Ta^t«w«d  M  -he  riv-r  M  "3>-  scwws.  i  *,  *.     We  have  aliodv  ki 
the  tnortrr.inre  M  havn?  ac  sapimen'  '^nhe  TBticai.  viiic&.  s  es 
[lie  Si1!nw:n™  sUn.  kaown  la  ■Jlwanr;  jusp^ita'itn. 

Tm!  :ne:3i  rjise  r-inaaiinsr  ±e  bamneer  Is  iikfi  in  a  cupgcr  s 


iii  will' )],  /',  it  sfren  in  the  figure),  which  turn  freely  in  two  holes  in  a  ring  Y. 
It)  n  (littTti'm  M  rif;ht  nn^ilen  t»  that  of  the  axles,  00,  the  ring  has  also  two 
<iiiiiil:ir  imlct,  in  and  »,  rcslin);  on  a  support  Z.  By  means  of  this  double 
<iiiii]H-ri«i'iii,  IliR  liiir'mieter  ran  oncillaie  freely  about  the  axes,  mn  and  oa,  in 
tw>i  illirrtimio  nl  rij^ht  an;,'lcs  to  euch  other.  Bui  as  care  is  taken  that  the 
|fiiitii  111  wliii  I1  iliew  iixc^  rms*!  corresponds  10  the  tube  itself,  the  centre  of 
KMvity  of  ilic  lyslciti,  which  niu«  always  be  lower  than  the  axis  of  suspen- 
liiiii,  i-i  licli>w  tiji:  [Kiint  of  intersection,  and  the  barometer  is  then  perfectly 
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I.   0*]r-&mBBBe'B  •jrpiioB  bKrometer. — The  syphon  barometer  is  a 

•lass  tube,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other. 
3nger  branch,  which  is  closed  at  the  cop,  is  filled  with  merciiry  as  in 
stem  barometer,  while  the  shorter  branch,  which  is  open,  serves  as  a 
(1.  The  difference  between  the  two  levels  is  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
g.  12H  represents  the  syphon  barometer  as  modified  by  Gay-Lussac. 
ler  to  render  it  more  available  for  travelling  by  preventing  the  entrance 
,  he  joined  the  two  branches  by  a  capillary  tube  (fig.  129).;  when  the 


A 


v\s.  1 


ment  is  inverted  (fig.  130I  the  tube  always  remains  full  in  virtue  of  its 
irity,and  air  cannot  penetrate  Into  the  longer  branch.  A  sudden  shock, 
er,  niight  separate  the  mercury  nnd  admit  some  air.  To  avoid  this, 
inien  has  introduced  an  ingenious  modification  Into  the  apparatus. 
inger  branch  Is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  and  is  Joined  to  a  tube  B  of 
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the  form  represented  in  fig.  131.  By  this  amngement,  if  air  passes  thrao^ 
the  capillar)*  tube  ii  cannot  penetrate  the  drawn-out  CEtrcmity  of  the  kngB' 
branch,  but  lodges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  enlargement  B.  In  this  posi^ 
it  does  not  aflect  the  observations,  since  the  vacuum  is  always  at  the  uppcf 
part  of  the  tube ;  it  is  moreover  easily  removed. 

In  Gay-Lussac's  barometer  the  shorter  brandi  b  closed,  but  theteist 
lateral  capillary  aperture  i,  through  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  il 
transmitted. 

The  barometric  height  is  determined  by  means  of  two  scales,  which  ban 
a  common  zero  at  O,  towards  the  middle  of  the  longer  branch,  and  an 
graduated  in  contrary  directions,  the  one  from  O  to  E,  and  the  other  firon  0 
to  B,  either  on  the  tube  itself,  or  on  brass  rules  fixed  parallel  to  the  tubt 
Tho  sliding  verniers,  m  and  «,  indicate  tenths  of  a  millimetre.  The  toul 
Iteight  of  the  barometer,  AB,  is  the  sum  of  the  distances  from  O  to  A  and 
from  O  to  B. 

i6z.  VT«««Mtlona  la  r«fin«Baa  ta  >t— »»tw. — In  constructing  baro- 
meters, mercury  is  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other  liquid.  For  being  tht 
densest  of  all  liquids,  it  stands  at  the  least  height.  When  the  mercurial 
liarometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the  water  barometer  would  stand  at  about 
34  feet  (t59).  It  also  deserves  preference  because  it  does  not  moisten  tbe 
glass.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mercury  be  pure  and  free  from  oxide  ;  other- 
wise  it  adheres  to  the  glass  and  tarnishes  it.  Moreover,  if  it  is  impure  its 
density  is  changed,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  toogrcat  or  too  small 
Mercury  is  purified,  before  being  used  for  barometers,  by  treatment  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by  distillation. 

I'he  space  at  the  lop  of  tbe  tube  (tigs.  133  and  138),  which  is  called  tbe 
TorrkelliaH  vacuum,  must  be  quite  free  from  air  and  from  aqueous  vapour, 
for  otherwise  either  would  depress  the  mercurial  column  by  its  elastic  force. 
To  obtain  this  result,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  mercury  is  placed  in  the  tube 
an<l  boiled  for  some  time.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  a  further  quantity, 
previously  warmed,  added,  which  is  boiled,  and  so  on,  until  the  tube  is  qtutc 
fiitt  :  in  this  manner  the  moisture  and  tbe  air  which  adhere  to  the  sides  ol 
the  tube  pass  off  with  the  mercurial  va.pour. 
Ik  too  narrow,  for  otherwise  the  mercury  is  ni 
rciidinj;  off,  the  barometer  should  be  tapped 
to  the  glass. 

A  barometer  is  free  from 


A  barometer  tube  should  ni 
>-ed  with  difficulty;  and  before 
I  as  to  get  rid  of  the  adhesioi 


if,  when  it  is  inclined,  tin 
mercury  strikes  with  a  sharp  metallic  sound  against  the  t<^ 
of  the  tube.  If  there  is  air  or  moisture  in  it,  the  sound  it 
deadened. 

i6j.  oorreoUanroroKpillMMtr-— In  cistern  barometen 
there  is  always  a  certain  depression  of  the  mercurial  columi 
due  to  capillarity,  unless  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tubi 
e>Li:eeds  0*8  inch.  To  make  the  correction  due  to  thi; 
depression,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  diameter  of  thi 
tube  ;  we  must  also  know  the  height  of  the  meniscus  od  (lig 
132),   which    varies   according   as   the   meniscus   has   beei 

ascending   or  descending  motion  of  the  mercury  ii 


tube.     Consequently  the  height  of  the  r 


t  L>e  determined  b< 
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bringing  the  pointer  to  the  level  ab^  and  then  to  the  level  d^  when  the  differ- 
ence of  the  readings  will  give  the  height  od  required.  These  two  terms, 
namely,  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  height  of  the  meniscus, 
being  known,  the  resulting  correction  can  be  taken  out  of  the  following  table  : 


iDtemal 

Duunetcr  in 

inches. 


0-157 
0-236 

0*315 

o*394 
0*472 

0550 


Height  of  Sagitta  of  Meniscus  in  inches. 


0*010 

0*0x5 

o*oao 

o-oas 

0-030 

0035 

0*040 

0-0293 

0-0431 

0-0555 

0*0677 

0-0780 

0-0870 

0-0948 

0-OII9 

0-0176 

0-0231 

0-0294 

0-0342 

0-0398 

00432 

oxx)6o 

0-0088 

o-oi  18 

0-0144 

0*0175 

0*0196 

0-0221 

0-0039 

0*0048 

0-0063 

0-0078 

0*0095 

0*01 10 

0-0125 

0'0020 

0*0029 

oxx)36 

0-0045 

0*0053 

0-0063 

0-0073 

0-00 10 

0-0017 

0-0024 

0*0029 

0*0034 

oxx)39 

0*0044 

In  Gay-Lussac's  barometer  the  two  tubes  are  made  of  the  same  diameter, 
so  that  the  error  caused  by  the  depression  in  the  one  tube  very  nearly  cor- 
rects that  caused  by  the  depression  in  the  other.  As,  however,  the  meniscus 
in  the  one  tube  is  formed  by  a  column  of  mercury  with  an  ascending  motion^ 
while  that  in  the  other  by  a  column  with  a  descending  motion,  their  heights 
will  not  be  the  same,  and  the  reciprocal  correction  will  not  be  quite  exact. 

164.  Coneetlon  f»r  temperatBr*. — In  all  observations  with  barometers, 
whatever  be  their  construction,  a  correction  must  be  made  for  temperature. 
Mercury  contracts  and  expands  with  different  temperatures  ;  hence  its 
density  changes,  and  consequently  the  barometric  height,  for  this  height  is 
inversely  as  the  density  of  the  mercury ;  so  that  for  different  atmo- 
spheric pressures  the  mercurial  column  might  have  the  same  height.  Accord- 
ingly, in  each  observation,  the  height  observed  must  be  reduced  to  a 
determinate  temperature ;  the  choice  of  this  is  quite  arbitrary,  but  that  of 
melting  ice  is  always  adopted.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  Book  on  Heat,  how 
this  correction  is  made. 

1 65.  Vartatloaui  la  tlie  helcbt  of  tlie  barometer. — When  the  barometer 
is  observed  for  several  days,  its  height  is  found  to  vary  in  the  same  place, 
not  only  from  one  day  to  another,  but  also  during  the  same  day. 

The  extent  of  these  variations,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  height,  is  different  in  different  places.  It  increases  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
greatest  variations  do  not  exceed  six  millimetres  under  the  equator,  30  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  40  in  France,  and  60  at  25  degrees  from  the  pole.  The 
greatest  variations  are  observed  in  winter. 

The  mean  daily  height  is  the  height  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  24 
successive  hourly  observations  by  24.  In  our  latitudes  the  barometric  height 
at  noon  corresponds  to  the  mean  daily  height. 

The  mean  monthly  height  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  mean  daily 
heights  for  a  month,  and  dividing  by  30.  The  mean  yearly  height  is  simi- 
larly obtained. 
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IJnder  the  equator,  the  mean  annual  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
0^758,  or  29*84  inches.  It  increases  from  the  equator,  and  between  the 
latitudes  50^  and  40°  it  attains  a  maximum  of  0*763,  or  30x14.  inches.  In 
lower  latitudes  it  decreases,  and  in  Paris  it  does  not  exceed  o"*7568. 

The  general  mean  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  0"76i,  or  29*96  inches. 

The  mean  monthly  height  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cooler  atmosphere.    • 

Two  kinds  of  variations  are  observed  in  the  barometer: — ist,  the  acci- 
dental  variations^  which  present  no  regularity  ;  they  depend  on  the  seasons, 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  geographical  position,  and  are  conunon 
in  our  climates  ;  2nd,  the  daily  variations^  which  are  produced  periodically 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

At  the  equator,  and  between  the  tropics,  no  accidental  variations  are  ob- 
served; but  the  daily  variations  take  place  with  such  regularity  that  a 
barometer  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  clock.  The  barometer  sinks 
from  midday  till  towards  four  o*clock  ;  it  then  rises,  andreaches its  maximum 
at  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening.  It  then  again  sinks,  and  reaches  a 
second  minimum  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  second  maxi- 
mum at  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  temperate  zones  there  are  also  daily  variations,  but  they  are 
detected  with  difficulty,  since  they  occur  in  conjunction  with  accidental 
variations. 

The  hours  of  the  maxima  and  minima  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
climates,  whatever  be  the  latitude ;  they  merely  vary  a  little  with  the  seasons. 

166.  CMues  of  barometrio  ▼ariatioBS. — It  is  observed  that  the  course 
of  the  barometer  is  generally  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  thermo- 
meter ;  that  is,  that  when  the  temperature  rises  the  barometer  falls,  and  via 
versd  ;  which  indicates  that  the  barometric  variations  at  any  given  place  are 
produced  by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  air,  and  therefore  by  its 
change  in  density.  If  the  temperature  were  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  atmosphere,  no  currents  would  be  produced,  and,  at  the  same 
height,  atmospheric  pressure  would  be  everywhere  the  same.  But  when  any 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  parts,  its 
specific  gravity  is  diminished,  and  it  rises  and  passes  away  through  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it  follows  that  the  pressure  is 
diminished,  and  the  barometer  falls.  If  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
retains  its  temperature,  while  the  neighbouring  parts  become  cooler,  the  same 
effect  is  produced ;  for  in  this  case,  too,  the  density  of  the  first-mentioned 
portion  is  less  than  that  of  the  others.  Hence,  also,  it  usually  happens  that 
an  extraordinary  fall  of  the  barometer  at  one  place  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
extraordinary  rise  at  another  place.  The  daily  variations  appear  to  result 
from  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  periodically  produced  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

167.  Relation  of  barometrio  Tariatlons  to  tlie  state  of  tlie  weatlier. 
It  has  been  observed  that,  in  our  climate,  the  barometer  in  fine  weather  is 
generally  above  30  inches,  and  is  below  this  point  when  there  is  rain,  snow, 
wind,  or  storm,  and  also,  that  for  any  given  number  of  days  at  which  the 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  there  are  as  many  fine  as  rainy  days.  From 
this  coincidence  between  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  state  of  the 
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weather,  the  following  indications  have  been  marked  on  the  barometer, 
counting  by  thirds  of  an  inch  above  and  below  30  inches  : 

Height  State  of  the  weather 

.     31  inches  ....     Very  dry. 


3o§ 
3oi 
30 

29 


n 


Settled  weather. 
Fine  weather. 
Variable. 
Rain  or  wind. 
Much  rain. 
Tempest. 


In  using  the  barometer  as  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  really  only  serves  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  it  only  rises  or  falls  as  the  weight  increases  or  diminishes  ; 
and  although  a  change  of  weather  frequently  coincides  with  a  change  in  the 
pressure,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected.  This  coincidence  arises  from 
meteorological' conditions  peculiar  to  our  climate,  and  does  not  always  occur. 
That  a  fall  in  the  barometer  usually  precedes  rain  in  our  latitudes,  is  caused 
by  the  position  of  Europe.  The  south-west  winds,  which  are  hot  and  conse- 
quently light,  make  the  barometer  sink  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  they  become 
charged  with  aqueous  vapour  in  crossing  the  ocean,  they  bring  us  rain.  The 
winds  of  the  north  and  north-east,  on  the  contrary,  being  colder  and  denser, 
make  the  barometer  rise  ;  and  as  they  only  reach  us  after  having  passed 
over  vast  continents,  they  are  generally  dry. 

When  the  barometer  rises  or  sinks  slowly,  that  is,  for  two  or  three  days, 
towards  fine  weather  or  towards  rain,  it  has  been  found  from  a  great  number 
of  observations  that  the  indications  are  then  extremely  probable.  Sudden 
variations  in  either  direction  indicate  bad  weather  or  wind. 

168.  "Vnieel  iMuromater, — TYi^  wheel  barometer  "^^ixxo^  was  invented  by 
Hooke,  is  a  syphon  barometer,  and  is  especially  intended  to  indicate  good 
and  bad  weather  (fig.  133).  In  the  shorter  leg  of  the  syphon  there  is  a  float 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  mercury  (fig.  134).  A  string  attached  to  this 
float  passes  round  a  pulley,  O,  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  weight,  P, 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  float.  A  needle  fixed  to  the  pulley  moves  round 
a  graduated  circle,  on  which  is  marked,  variable^  ram,  Jine  weather ,  &c. 
When  the  pressure  varies  the  float  sinks  or  rises,  and  moves  the  needle 
round  to  the  corresponding  points  on  the  scale. 

The  barometers  ordinarily  met  with  in  houses,  and  which  are  called  weather 
glasses,  are  of  this  kind.  They  are,  however,  of  little  use,  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  they  are  neither  very  delicate  nor  precise  in  their  indications. 
The  second,  which  applies  equally  to  all  barometers,  is  that  those  commonly 
in  use  in  this  country  are  made  in  London,  and  the  indications,  if  they  are  of 
any  value,  are  only  so  for  a  place  of  the  same  level  and  of  the  same  climatic 
conditions  as  London.  Thus  a  barometer  standing  at  a  certain  height  in 
London  would  indicate  a  certain  state  of  weather,  but  if  removed  to  Shooter's 
Hill  it  would  stand  half  an  inch  lower,  and  would  indicate  a  diflerent  state  of 
weather.  As  the  pressure  differs  with  the  level  and  with  geographical  con- 
ditions, it  is  necessary  to  take  these  into  account  if  exact  data  are  wanted. 

G  3 


169. 

meter  the  height  of  which  he 
The  cistern  (fig.  135)  is  of  cait 
polled  3  screw  is  fined,  which 
ivliich  has  been  determined,  on 
the  barometric  height,  the  sere 
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e  observations  Regnault  uses  a  bam- 
leans  of  a.  calhetotneter  (89;. 
ron  ;  against  the  frame  on  which  it  is  sup 
i  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  length  ol 
^  for  all,  by  Ihc  cathetomeier.  To  measure 
is   lumed  until  its  point  grazes  the  surface 


I 


of  the  mercury  in  Che  baih,  which  is  the  case  when  the  point  and  its  image 
aie  in  contact.  The  distance  then  from  the  top  of  the  point  to  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  6  is  measured  by  the  cathetomet;r,  and  this,  together 
with  the  length  of  the  screw,  gives  the  barometric  height  with  great  accuracy. 
This  barometer  has  moreover  the  advantage  that,  as  a  tube  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter may  be  used,  the  influence  of  capillarity  becomes  inappreciable.  Iti  , 
construction  moreover  is  very  simple,  and  the  position  of  the  scale  leads  to 
no  kind  of  error,  since  this  is  transferred  to  the  caihetometer.  Unforlunaiely 
r  instrument  requires  great  accuracy  in  its  construction,  and  is  very 


A 
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170.  CMyeeiiao  barometer^ — Jordan  has  recently  constructed  a  baro« 
meter  in  which  the  liquid  used  is  pure  glycerine.  This  has  the  specific 
gravity  1*26,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  is  rather  more 
than  ten  times  that  of  mercury  ;  hence  small  alterations  in  the  atmospheric 
pressure  produce  considerable  oscillations  in  the  height  of  the  liquid.  The 
tube  consists  of  ordinary  composition  gas  tubing  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  28  feet  or  so  in  length  ;  the  lower  end  is  open  and  dips  in  the 
cistern,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  cellar ;  the  top  is  sealed  to  a  closed  glass 
tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  column  are  ob- 
served. This  may  be  arranged  in  an  upper  storey,  and  the  tubing,  being 
easily  bent,  lends  itself  to  any  adjustment  which  the  locality  requires. 

The  vapour  of  glycerine  has  very  low  tension  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  therefore  not  so  exposed  to  such  back  pressures,  varying  with  the 
temperature,  as  is  water.  On  the  other  hand,  it  readily  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  whereby  the  density  and  therewith  the  height  of  the  liquid 
column  vary.  This  is  prevented  by  covering  the  liquid  in  the  cistern  with 
a  layer  of  parafline  oil. 

171.  Batermliuition  of  helcbts  by  fhe  barometer. — Since  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  decreases  as  we  ascend,  it  is  obvious  that  the  barometer 
will  keep  on  falling  as  it  is  taken  to  a  greater  and  greater  height.  On  this 
depends  a  method  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  two 
stations,  such  as  the  base  and  summit  of  a  mountain.  The  method  may  be 
explained  as  follows. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  if  the 
temperature  of  an  enclosed  portion  of  air  continues  constant,  its  volume  will 
vary  inversely  as  the  pressure.    That  is  to  say,  if  we  double  the  pressure  we 
shall  halve  the  volume.     But  if  we  halve  the  volume  we  manifestly 
double  the  quantity  of  air  in  each  cubic  inch,  that  is  to  say,  we  double    ^ 
the  density  of  the  air ;  and  so  on  in  any  proportion.     Consequently, 
the  law  is  equivalent  to  this  : — That  for  a  constant  temperature  the 
density  of  air  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains. 

Now  suppose  A  and  B  (fig.  136)  to  represent  two  stations,  and  that 

it  is  required  to  determine  the  vertical  height  of  B  above  A  ;  it  being 

borne  in  mind  that  A  and  B  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same  vertical 

line.     Take  P,  any  point  in  AB,  and  Q  a  point  at  a  small  distance 

above  P.    Suppose  the  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  atmosphere 

at  P  to  be  denoted  by  /,  and  at  Q  let  it  be  diminished  by  a  quantity 

denoted  by  dp.     It  is  clear  that  this  diminution  equals  the  weight  of 

the  column  of  air  between  P  and  Q,  whose  section  is  one  square  inch. 

But,  since  the  density  of  the  air  is  directly  proportional  to  /,.the 

weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  will  equal  kgp^  where  k  denotes  a^'*'^^' 

certain  quantity  to  be  determined  hereafter,  and  g  the  accelerating 

force  of  gravity  (80).     Hence,  if  we  denote  PQ  in  inches  by  dx,  the  pressure 

will  be  diminished  by  kpg  .  dx,  and  we  may  represent  this  algebraically  by  the 

equation 

kpg ,  dx-dp. 

By  a  certain  algebraical  process  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 

^^X  =  log  -^ 


P 
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whcre  X  denotes  the  height  of  AB,  and  P  and  P,  the  atmospheric  pressmts 
at  A  and  B  respectively,  the  logarithms  being  what  are  called  *  NapieriaB 
logarithms.'  Now,  if  H  and  Hj  are  the  heights  of  the  barometer  at  A  and 
B  respectively,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  being  the  same  at  both  sta- 
tions, their  ratio  equals  that  of  P  to  P^  and  therefore 

X=l  .log  5 

It  remains  to  determine  k  and^. 

(i)  Since  the  force  of  gravity  is  different  for  places  in  different  latitudes,^ 
will  depend  upon  the  latitude  (83).  It  is  found  that  if  g  is  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity  in  latitude  ^,  and/that  force  in  latitude  45%  then 

... /_ 

I  +  0*00256  cos  2  <fi 

where  y  has  a  definite  numerical  value. 

(2)  From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will  be  seen,  thai  if  p  is  the 
density  of  air.  at  a  temperature  of  /**  C,  under  Q,  the  pressure  exerted  by 
29*92  inches  of  mercury,  we  shall  have 

But  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  if  p^  is  the  density  of  air  under  the  same 
pressure  Q  at  o*  C,  we  shall  have 

where  a  represents  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases.    Therefore 

Now  if  <r  is  the  density  of  mercury,  and  if  the  latitude  is  45°,  we  shall 
have 

Q  =  29-92.  or/; 
and  therefore 

kf=Pp,  ? 

o-  '  29*92  (I  +rt/) 

Now  pQ-^<T  is  the  ratio  which  the  density  of  dry  air  at  a  temperature  0°  C, 
in  latitude  45®,  under  a  pressure  of  29*92  inches  of  mercury,  bears  to  the 
density  of  mercury  at  o®  C,  and  therefore  pQ-^tr  is  a  determinate  number. 
Substituting,  we  have 

P  -  29*92  in.  .   ~  (i  +  0*00256  cos  2<f>)  .(i+a/)  log     - 

Po  "1 

The  value  of  a  is  0*003665,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  3^.  If  we  substitute 
the  proper  values  for  o"-«-po,  and  change  the  logarithms  into  common  loga- 
rithms, and  instead  of  /  use  the  mean  of  T  and  Tj,  the  temperatures  at  the 
upper  and  lower  stations,  it  will  be  found  that 

X  (in  feet) «  60346  (i  +  0*00256  cos  2  <^)    (t  +  ^(T_:*"-Ii))  log^ 

\  1000     /         Hj 

which  is  La  Place's  barometric  formula.     In  using  it,  we  must  remember 
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that  T  and  T,  are  temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  and  that  H 
and  H,  are  the  heights  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  o®  C.  Thus  Mk  is  the 
measured  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lower  station  we  have 

\  6500^ 

If  the  height  to  be  measured  is  not  great,'  one  observer  is  enough.  For 
greater  heights  the  ascent  takes  some  time,  and  in  the  interval  the  pressure 
may  vary.  Consequently  in  this  case  there  must  be  two  observers,  one  at 
each  station,  who  make  simultaneous  observations. 

Let  us  take  the  following  example  of  the  above  formula  : — Suppose  that 
in  latitude  65®  N.  at  the  lower  of  the  two  stations  the  height  of  the  barometer 
were  30*025  inches,  and  the  temperature  of  air  and  mercury  \^^'yl  C,  while 
at  the  upper  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  28*230  inches,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  air  and  mercury  was  10^-55  C.  Determine  the  height  of  the  upper 
station  above  the  lower. 

(i)  Find  H  and  Hj  :  viz. 

H  -  30-025  (  I  -  '^7.32  ^  29.945 

Hi  =  28-230  {  I  -  \p3\  =  28184 
\        6500/ 

u 

Hence  log  --    - 1 -4763243 - 1 -4500026 - 0-02632 1 7 

(2)  Find  I  +  ^(lili)  viz.  1-05574 

1000 

(3)  Find  I  +000256  cos  2c^ 

Since  000256  cos  130°-  -000256  cos  50°=  -0001645 

therefore  i  +000256  cos  2<^«  —0*998355 

Hence  the  required  height  in  feet  equals 

60346 X 0-998355  X  1-05574 X 000632 1 7 -  1674 

It  may  be  easily  proved  that  if  H  and  H,  do  not  greatly  differ,  the 

H  H  —  H 

Napierian  logarithm  of  -  -  equals  2    -—^,     If  for  instance  H  equals  30 

Hj  H  +  Hj 

inches,  and  Hj  equals  29  inches,  the  resulting  error  would  not  exceed  the 
sooo  P**^  of  the  whole.  Accordingly  for  heights  not  exceeding  2000  ft.  we 
may  without  much  error  use  the  formula, 

X(i„feet).5.Soo(..l(l^L)).J-S; 

172.  msblmaan's  obsarratlons. — The  results  obtained  for  the  difference 
in  height  of  places  by  using  the  above  formula  often  differ  from  the  true 
heights  as  measured  trigonometrically  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  errors  in  observation.  The  numbers  thus  found  for  the  heights 
of  places  are  influenced  by  the  time  of  day,  and  also  by  the  season  of  year, 
at  which  they  are  made.  Ruhlmann  has  investigated  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
crepancy by  a  series  of  direct  barometric  and  thermometric  observations 
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made  at  two  difTerent  stations  in  Saxony,  and  also  by  a  comparison  of  the 
continuous  series  of  observations  made  at  Geneva  and  on  the  St.  Bernard. 

Ruhlmann  has  ascertained  thus  that  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  two  stations  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  actual  mean 
temperature  of  the  column  of  air  between  the  two  stations,  a  conditioD 
which  is  assumed  in  the  above  formula.  The  variations  in  the  temperature 
of  the  column  of  air  are  not  of  the  same  extent  as  those  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  nor  do  they  follow  them  so  rapidly  ;  they  drag  after  them  as  it 
were.  If  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  at  the  two  lixed  stations  are 
introduced  into  the  formula,  they  give  in  winter  heights  which  are  somewhat 
too  low,  and  in  summer  such  as  are  too  high.  The  results  obtamed  by 
introducing  the  mean  yearly  temperature  of  the  two  stations  are  very  near 
the  true  ones. 

This  influence  of  temperature  is  most  perceptible  in  individual  obser- 
vations of  low  heights.  Thus,  using  the  obser^'ed  temperatures  in  the 
barometric  formula,  the  error  in  height  of  the  Uetliberg  above  Zurich  {about 
1 700  feet)  was  found  to  be  ^  of  the  total,  while  the  height  of  the  St.  Bernhard 
above  Geneva  was  found  within  -^^  of  the  true  height. 

The  reason  the  thermometers  do  not  indicate  the  true  temperature  of  the 
air  is  undoubtedly  that  they  are  too  much  influenced  by  radiation  firom  the 
earth  and  surrounding  bodies.  The  earth  is  highly  absorbent,  and  becomes 
rapidly  heated  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  becomes  as  rapidly 
cooled  at  night ;  the  air,  as  a  very  diathermanous  body,  is  but  little  heated 
by  the  sun's  rays,  and  on  the  contrary  is  little  cooled  by  radiation  during  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ELASTIC  FORCE  OF  GASES. 

173.  Boyle's  law.— The  law  of  the  compressibility  of  gases  was  dis- 
covered by  Boyle  in  1662,  and  afterwards  independently  by  Mariotte  in  1679. 
It  is  in  England  commonly  called  ^  Boyle's  law,'  and,  on  the  Continent, 
*  Mariotte's  law.'     It  is  as  follows  : 

The  temperature  remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a  given  quantity  of 
gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  which  it  bears. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  byvBoyle 
(fig.  137).  It  consists  of  a  long  gkss  tube  fixed  to  a  vertical  support ;  it  is 
open  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  other  end,  which  is  bent  into  a  short  vertical 
leg,  is  closed.  On  the  shorter  leg  there  is  a  scale,  which  indicates  equal 
capacities  ;  the  scale  against  the  long  leg  gives  the  heights.  The  zero  of 
both  scales  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

A  small  quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  tube,  so  that  its  level  in 
both  branches  is  at  zero,  which  is  effected  without  much  difficulty  after  a  few 
trials  (fig.  137).  The  air  in  the  short  leg  is  thus  under  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric  pressure  which  is  exerted  through  the  open  tube.  Mercury  is  then 
poured  into  the  longer  tube  until  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the  smaller  tube  is 
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reduced  to  one-half:  that  is,  until  it  is  reduced  from  10  to  5,  as  shown  in 
fig.  1 38.  If  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  CA,  be  measured,  it  wiU  be 
found  exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  lime  of  tiie  experi- 
ment. The  pressure  of  the  column  CA  is  therefore  equal  to  an  atmosphere 
which,  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  column  at 
C,  makes  two  atmospheres.  Accordingly,  by  doubling  the  pressure,  the 
Tolume  of  the  gas  has  been  diminished  to  one-hall. 


If  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  branch  until  the  volume  of  the 
air  is  reduced  to  one-third  its  original  volume,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distance  between  the  level  of  the  two  tubes  is  equal  to  two  barometric 
columns.  The  pressure  is  now  three  atmospheres,  while  the  volume  is 
reduced  to  one-third.  Dulong  and  Petit  have  verified  ihe  law  for  ait  up  Co 
27  atmospheres,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
described. 

The  law  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  pressures  of  less  than  one  at- 
mosphere. To  establish  this,  mercury  Is  poured  into  a  graduated  tube  until 
it  Is  about  two-thirds  full,  ihe  rest  being  air,     h^  Is  then  inverted  in  a  deep 
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trough  containing  mercury  (fig.  139),  and  lowered  until  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  inside  and  outside  the  tube  are  the  same,  and  the  volume  noted. 
The  tube  is  then  raised,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  until  the  volume  of  air, 
AC  is  double  that  of  AB  (fig.  140).  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  above  the  mercury  in  the  trough  CD,  is  then  found  to  be  exactly 
half  the  height  of  the  barometric  column.  The  air,  whose  volume  is  nov 
doubled,  is  now  only  under  the  pressure  of  half  an  atmosphere  ;  for  it  ii 
the  elastic  force  of  this  air  which,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  column  CD,  is 
equivalent  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence  the  volume  is  inversely  as 
the  pressure. 

In  the  experiment  with  Mariotte*s  tube,  as  the  quantity  of  air  remains  the 
same,  its  density  must  obviously  increase  as  its  volume  diminishes,  and  via 
versd.  The  law  may  thus  be  enunciated :  *  For  the  same  temperaiure  the 
dcfisity  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  its  pressure.^  Hence  as  water  is  773 
times  as  heavy  as  air,  under  a  pressure  of  773  atmospheres,  air  would  be  as 
dense  as  water. 

Boyle's  law  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  gasies  of  equal  density 
have  equal  elastic  force  ;  different  gases  of  various  densities  have  the  same 
tension  when  they  are  under  the  same  pressure.  A  gfiven  volume  of  hydrogen 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  has  the  same  elastic  force  as  the 
same  volume  of  air,  although  the  latter  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  former. 
Since,  for  the  same  volume,  there  are  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  all  gases, 
the  lighter  atoms  must  possess  a  greater  velocity  in  order  to  exert  the  same 
pressure  as  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  greater  mass. 

174.  Bojle'B  law  U  only  approzlmateljr  trae. — Until  within  the  last 
few  years  Boyle's  law  was  supposed  to  be  absolutely  true  for  all  gases  at  all 
pressures,  but  Despretz  obtained  results  incompatible  with  the  law.  He  took 
two  graduated  glass  tubes  of  the  same  length,  and  filled  one  with  air  and  the 
other  with  the  gas  to  be  examined.  These  tubes  were  placed  in  the  same 
mercury  trough,  and  the  whole  apparatus  immersed  in  a  strong  glass  cylinder 
filled  with  water.  By  means  of  a  piston  moved  by  a  screw  which  worked 
in  a  cap  at  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  the  liquid  could  be  subjected  to  an  increasing 
pressure,  and  it  could  be  seen  whether  the  compression  of  the  two  gases  was 
the  same  or  not.  The  apparatus  resembled  that  used  for  examining  the 
compressibility  of  liquids  (fig.  63).  In  this  manner  Despretz  found  that 
carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  cyanogen  are  more 
compressible  than  air  :  hydrogen,  which  has  the  same  compressibility  as  air 
up  to  15  atmospheres,  is  then  less  compressible.  From  these  experiments 
it  was  concluded  that  the  law  of  Boyle  was  not  general. 

In  some  experiments  on  the  elastic  force  of  vapours,  Dulong  and  Arago 
had  occasion  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Boyle's  law.  The  method  adopted 
was  exactly  that  of  Mariotte,  but  the  apparatus  had  gigantic  dimensions. 

The  gas  to  be  compressed  was  contained  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  GF  (fig. 
141),  about  six  feet  long  and  closed  at  the  top,  G.  Tiie  pressure  was  pro- 
duced by  a  column  of  mercur>',  which  could  be  increased  to  a  height  of  65 
feet,  contained  in  a  long  vertical  tube,  KL,  formed  of  a  number  of  tubes 
firmly  joined  by  good  screws,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  tight. 

The  tubes  KL  and  GF  were  hermetically  fixed  in  a  horizontal  iron  pipe 
DE,  which  formed  part  of  a  mercurial  reservoir,  A.     On  the  top  of  this 
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voir  there  was  a  force  pump,  BC,  by  which  mercury  could  be  forced 
:he  apparatus. 

t  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the 
■meter  (177)  was  observed,  and  the  initial  pressure  determined,  by 
ig'  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  K 
i  its  level  in  H.  If  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  had 
above  the  level  in  KL,  it  would  have  been  necessary  10  subtract  the 


was  injected  into  A,  The  mercury  being 
n  the  tube  GF,  where  it  compressed  the 
rose  freely.  It  was  only  then  necessary 
in  GF  ;  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  KL 
;  the  level  in  GF,  together  with  ihe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
>tal  pressure  to  which  the  gas  was  exposed.  These  were  all  the  elements 
sary  for  comparing  difTerent  volumes  and  the  corresponding  tempera- 


y  means  of  the  pump,  water 
pressed  by  the  water,  rose 
nd  in  the  tube  KL,  where  ii 
e  the  volume  of  the  air 
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tures.  The  tube  GF  was  kept  cold  during  the  experiment  by  a  stream  of 
cold  water. 

The  long  tube  was  attached  to  a  long  mast  by  meaqs  of  staples.  The 
individual  tubes  were  supported  at  the  junction  by  cords,  which  passed 
round  pulleys  R  and  R',  and  were  kept  stretched  by  small  buckets,  P,  con- 
taining shot.  In  this  manner,  each  of  the  thirteen  tubes  having  been  sqit- 
rately  counterpoised,  the  whole  column  was  perfectly  free  notwithstanding  its 
weight 

Dulong  and  Arago  experimented  with  pressures  up  to  27  atmospheres, 
and  observed  that  the  volume  of  air  always  diminished  a  little  more  than  is 
required  by  Boyle's  law.  But  as  these  differences  were  very  small,  they  at- 
tributed them  to  errors  of  observation,  and  concluded  that  the  law  was  per- 
fectly exact,  at  any  rate  up  to  27  atmospheres. 

Regnault  investigated  the  same  subject  with  an  apparatus  resembling 
that  of  Dulong  and  Arago,  but  in  which  all  the  sources  of  error  were  taken 
into  account,  and  the  observations  made  with  remarkable  precision.  He  found 
that  air  does  not  exactly  follow  Boyle's  law,  but  experiences  a  greater  com- 
pressibility, which  increases  with  the  pressure  ;  so  that  the  difference  between 
the  calculated  and  the  observed  diminution  of  volume  is  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  pressure  increases. 

Regnault  found  that  nitrogen  was  like  air,  but  is  less  compressible. 
Carbonic  acid  exhibits  considerable  deviation  from  Boyle's  law  even  under 
small  pressures.  Hydrogen  also  deviates  from  the  law,  but  its  compressi- 
bility diminishes  with  increased  pressure. 

Recently  M.  Cailletet  has  examined  the  compressibility  of  gases  by  a 
special  method  in  which  the  pressure  could  be  carried  as  high  as  600  at- 
mospheres. His  results  confirm  those  of  Regnault  as  regards  hydrogen; 
air  was  found  to  present  the  curious  feature  that  towards  80  atmospheres  it 
has  a  maximum  relative  compressibility ;  beyond  this  point  it  gradually 
becomes  less  compressible,  its  compressibility  diminishing  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  hydrogen.  Carbonic  acid  deviates  less  from  the  law  in  proportion  as 
the  temperature  is  higher.  This  is  also  the  case  with  other  gases.  And  ex- 
periment shows  that  the  deviation  from  the  law  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  gas  is  nearer  its  liquefying  point ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  farther  a  gas 
is  from  this  point,  the  more  closely  does  it  follow  the  law.  For  gases  which 
are  the  most  difficult  to  liquefy,  the  deviations  from  the  law  are  inconsiderable, 
and  may  be  quite  neglected  in  ordinary  physical  and  chemical  experiments, 
where  the  pressures  are  not  great. 

175.  Applioattons  ef  Bojie's  law. — Observations  on  the  volumes  of 
gases  are  only  comparable  when  made  at  the  same  pressure.  Usually, 
therefore,  in  gas  analyses,  all  measurements  are  reduced  to  the  standard 
pressure  of  760  millimetres,  or  29*92  inches.  This  is  easily  done  by  Boyle*s 
law,  for,  since  the  volumes  are  inversely  as  the  pressures,  V  :  V'  =  P' :  P. 
Knowing  the  volume  V  at  the  pressure  P,  we  can  easily  calculate  its  volume 
V  at  the  given  pressure  P',  for 

V'P'  =  VP  that  is,  V'=^^ 

Suppose  a  volume  of  gas  to  measure  340  cubic  inches  under  a  pressure  of 
535  mm.,  what  will  be  its  volume  at  the  standard  pressure,  760  mm.  ? 
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We  have  V  =  34o  x  535  ^     g  ^^^.^  mchts, 

760 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  asked,  if  D'  is  the  density  of  a  gas  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  H'  mm.,  what  will  be  its  density  D  at  the  same  tem- 
perature when  the  barometer  stands  at  H  mm.  ? 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  gas,  V  its  volume  in  the  first  case,  V  its  volume 
in  the  second.    Therefoie, 

D     V    P     H 
or,  —  =s  —  = .  _  =  _ . 

D'    V     P'    H' 

Thus,  it  H'  denote  760  mm.,  we  have 

H 
Density  at  H  » (Density  at  standard  pressure)  -^ 

760 


176.  BEanoaiefmrs. —  Manometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  the 
tension  of  gases  or  vapours.  In  all  manometers  the  unit  chosen  is  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere  or  30  inches  of  mercury  at  the  standard  temperature, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nearly  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

177.  Opea-«lr  iiuui«ai«ter. — The  open-air  manometer  consists  of  a 
bent  glass  tube  BD  (fig.  142),  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  AC, 
of  the  same  material,  containing  mercury,  which  is  connected  with  the 
closed  recipient  containing  the  gas  or  vapour  the  pressure  of  which  is  to 
be  measured.  The  whole  is  fixed  on  a  long  plank  kept  in  a  vertical 
position. 

In  graduating  this  manometer  C  is  left  open,  and  the  number  i  marked 
at  the  level  of  the  mercury,  for  this  represents  one  atmosphere.  From  this 
point  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  are  marked  at  each  30  inches,  indicating  so 
many  atmospheres,  since  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  represents  a  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere.  The  intervals  from  i  to  2,  and  from  2  to  3,  &c.,  are 
divided  into  tenths.  C  being  then  placed  in  connection  with  a  boiler,  for 
example,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  BD  to  a  height  which  measures  the 
tension  of  the  vapour.  In  the  figure  the  manometer  marks  2  atmospheres, 
which  represents  a  height  of  30  inches,  plus  the  atmospheric  pressure  exerted 
at  the  top  of  the  column  through  the  aperture  D. 

This  manometer  is  only  used  when  the  pressures  do  not  exceed  5  to  6 
atmospheres.  Beyond  this,  the  length  of  tube  necessary  makes  it  very  in- 
convenient, and  the  following  apparatus  is  commonly  used. 

178.  Maoometer  wifh  eompressed  air. — The  manometer  with  com- 
pressed air  is  founded  on  Boyle's  law  :  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at 
the  top,  and  filled  with  dry  air.  It  is  firmly  cemented  in  a  small  iron  box 
containing  mercury.  By  a  tubulure.  A,  in  the  side  (fig.  143),  this  box  is  con- 
nected with  the  closed  vessel  containing  the  gas  or  vapour  whose  tension  is 
to  be  measured. 

In  the  graduation  of  this  manometer,  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
tube  is  such,  that  when  the  aperture  A  communicates  freely  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  in  the  tube  and  in  the  tubulure. 
Consequently,  at  this  level,  the  number  i  is  marked  on  the  scale  to  which 
the  tube  is  affixed.    As  the  pressure  acting  through  the  tubulure  A  increases, 
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the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  until  its  weight,  added  to  the  tension  of 
compressed  air,  is  equal  to  the  external  pressure.  It  would  conseqttentls 
incorrect  to  mark  two  atmospheres  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  for  since 
volume  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  one-half,  its  tension  is  equal  to  two  at 
spheres,  and,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  mercury  raised  in  the  tub 
therefore  more  than  two  atmospheres.  The  position  of  the  number  i 
little  below  the  middle,  at  such  a  height  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  o 
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pressed  air,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  is  equa! 
two  atmospheres.     The  exact  position  of  the  numbers,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  on 
manometer  scale  can  only  be  determined  by  calculation.     Sometimes  t 
manometer  is  made  of  one  glass  tube  (as  represented  in  fig.    143).     1 
principle  is  obviously  the  same. 
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179.  VolnmooMMr.— An  interesting  application  of  Boyle's  law  is  n 
with  in  the  voliimonuitr.  This  consists  of  a.  glass  tube  with  a  cylinder  G 
the  top  (tig.  145)1  the  edges  of  which  are  carefully  ground, 
and  which  can  be  closed  hermetically  by  means  of  a  ground- 
glass  plate  D.  The  top  being  open,  the  tube  is  immersed  until 
the  level  of  the  mercury  inside  and  outside  is  the  same ;  this 
is  represented  by  the  mark  Z.  The  apparatus  is  then  closed 
air-tight  by  the  plate,  and  is  raised  until  the  mercury  stands 
at  a  height  k,  above  the  level  Q  in  the  bath.  The  original 
volume  of  the  enclosed  air  V,  which  was  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  19  now  increased  to  V  +  w,  since  the 
pressure  has  diminished  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury  h.  Calling  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  observation  b,  we  shall  have  V  :  V  +  »  =  i— A  :  b. 

Placing  now  in  the  cylinder  a  body  K  whose  volume  x  is 
unknown,  the  same  operations  are  repeated,  the  tube  is  raised 
until  the  mercury  again  stands  at  the  same  mark  as  before, 
but  its  height  above  the  bath  is  now  different;  a  second  reading, 
/S„is  obtained,  and  we  have(V-j-)  :  (V-.r)  +  i'-*-A,  :  *. 
Combining  and  reducing  we  get  .r-{V  +  i')  (1- r- ).      The 

volume  V  +  V  is  constant,  and  is  determined  numerically 
once  for  alt  by  making  the  experiment  with  a  substance  of 
known  magnitude,  such  as  a  glass  bulb. 

iSo.  Kevnanlt'm    bHrometrle   mannmotor.— For    measuring  pressures 

of  less  than  one  atmosphere,  Regnault  devised  the  following  arrange- 
ment, which  is  a  modification  of  his  fived  barometer  (fig.  135).  In 
the  same  cistern  dips  a  second 
tube  a,  of  the  same  diameter, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  provided 
at  the  top  with  a  three-way  cock, 
one  of  which  is  connected  with 
an  air-pump  and  the  other  with 
the  space  to  be  exhausted.  The 
further  the  exhaustion  is  carried 
the  higher  the  mercury  rises  in 
the  tube  a.  The  differences  of 
level  in  the  tubes  ^  and  a 
giie  the  pressures.  Hence,  by 
measuring  the  height  ab,  by 
means  of  the  cathetometer,  the 
pressure  in  the  space  that  is 
being  exhausted  is  accurately 
given.  This  apparatus  is  also 
called  ihcdifferiHlial  barometer. 
181,  Aneroid  barometar. — 
This  instrument  derives  -its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that 
without,  ¥tipit,  moist).     Fig.  146  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  these 
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ments,  constructed  by  C»selU :  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal  bo^ 
exhausted  of  air,  the  top  of  which  is  made  of  thin  corrugated  metal,  « 
elastic  that  it  readily  yields  to  alterations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmospben. 
When  the  pressure  increases,  the  top  is  pressed  inwards  ;  when  on  the 
contrary  it  decreases,  the  elasticity  of  the  lid,  aided  by  a  spring,  tends  to 
move  it  in  the  opposite  diiection.  These  motions  are  transmitted  by  deliote 
multiplying  levers  to  an  index  which  moves  on  a  scale.  The  iitstnimail 
is  graduated  empirically  by  comparing  its  indications  under  diflerent  pio- 
sures  with  those  of  an  ordinary  mercurial  barometer. 

The  aneroid  has  the  advantage  of  being  portable,  and  can  be  constructed 
of  such  delicacy  as  to  indicate  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  beif^ 
of  an  ordinary  table  and  the  ground.  It  is  hence  much  used  in  determininf 
heights  in  mountain  ascents.  But  it  is  liable  somewhat  to  get  out  of  oida, 
especially  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  variations  of  pressure ;  and 
its  indications  must  from  time  to  time  be  compared  with  those  of  a  standanl 
barometer. 

The  errors  arising  from  the  use  of  the  aneroid  are  mainly  due  to  the 
transmission  of  the  motion  of  the  lid  by  the  multiplying  ammgemcnL 
Goldjmid  of  Zurich  devised  a  form  in  which  the  motion  of  the  lid  is  diicctly 
observed. 

Like  that  of  other  aneroids,  the  lid  of  the  box  a  (fig.  14.7),  in  which  tbe 
alterations  of  pressure  are  determined,  is  of  fine  corrugated  sheet  metal.  To 
it  is  fixed  a  horizontal  metal  strip  b,  on  the  front  end 
of  which  is  a  small  square  e,  acting  as  index.  This 
rises  and  ^Is  with  the  movement  of  the  lid,  and 
indicates  on  a  scale//'',  on  the  sides  of  the  slitii*, 
alterations  in  pressure  of  centimetres.  To  this  strip 
a  second  and  more  delicate  one,  c,  is  fixed,  on 
the  front  end  of  which  is  also  fixed  an  index  ('. 
Before  making  an  observation,  the  horizontal  liiw 
of  this  index  is  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  *\ 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  m, 
which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  moveable  ring  k  j 
on  Ihe  corresponding  scale  millimetres  and  tenths 
'  )  millimetre  are  read  off.  To  do  this  the  in- 
iment  is  provided  with  a  lens  irat  represented  in 
r  the  ligure.  There  is  also  a  small  thennometer  / ; 
from  its  indications  a  correction  is  made  for  tern* 
peraturcs  according  to  an  empirical  scale  specially 
constructed  for  each  instrument 
t82.  K*w«  Of  tba  mlxMre  of  «■■•■.— If  a  communication  is  opened 
between  two  closed  vessels  containing  gases,  they  at  once  begin  to  mix, 
whatever  be  their  density,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  mixture  is 
complete,  and  will  continue  so,  unless  chemical  action  or  some  other  ex- 
traneous cause  intervene.  The  laws  which  govern  the  mixture  of  gases  may 
be  thus  stated  : 

I.  The  mixture  lakes  place  rapidly  and  is  homogeneous,  that  is,  eaA 
porticH  of  the  mixture  contains  the  tivo  gases  in  the  same  proportion, 

II.  if  the  gases  severalty  and  the  mixture  have  the  same  temperature,  ami 
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'/  ike  gases  severalty  and  the  mixture  occupy  the  same  volume^  then  the 
Pressure  on  the  unit  of  area  exerted  by  the  mixture  will  equal  the  sum  0/ 
%ressures  on  the  unit  of  area  exerted  by  the  gases  severally. 

From  the  second  law  a  very  convenient  formula  can  be  easily  deduced. 

Let  z/j,  1^3, 1^3  ....  be  the  volumes  of  several  gases  under  pressure  of 
fitPvPi  ....  respectively.  Suppose  these  gases  when  mixed  to  have  a 
volume  V,  under  a  pressure  P,  the  temperatures  being  the  same.  By  Boyle^s 
law  we  know  that  v^  will  occupy  a  volume  V  under  a  pressure  //  provided 
that 

Similarly  V/a'-^aA 

and  so  on.     But  we  learn  from  the  above  law  that 


therefore 


VP-V1A  + ^2/2  +  ^5^3+   •  •  • 


It  obviously  follows  that  if  the  pressures  are  all  the  same,  the  volume  of  the 
mixture  equals  the  sum  of  the  separate  volumes. 

The  first  law  was  shown  experimentally  by  Berthollet,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  148.  It  consists  of  two  glass  globes  provided 
with  stopcocks,  which  can  be  screwed  one  on 
the  other.  The  upper  globe  was  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  lower  one  with  carbonic  acid, 
which  has  22  times  the  density  of  hydrogen. 
The  globes  having  been  fixed  together  were 
placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  Paris  Observatory 
and  the  stopcocks  then  opened,  the  globe  con- 
taining hydrogen  being  uppermost.  Berthollet 
found  after  some  time  that  the  pressure  had  not 
changed,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
density,  the  two  gases  had  become  uniformly 
mixed  in  the  two  globes.  Experiments  made 
in  the  same  manner  with  other  gases  gave  the 
same  results,  and  it  was  found  that  the  diffusion 
was  more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  difference 
between  the  densities  was  greater. 

The  second  law  may  be  demonstrated  by 
passing  into  a  graduated  tube,  over  mercury, 
known  volumes  of  gas  at  known  pressures. 
The  pressure  and  volume  of  the  whole  mixture  fig.  148. 

are  then  measured,  and  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Gaseous  mixtures  follow  Boyle's  law,  like  simple  gases,  as  has  been 
proved  for  air  (173),  which  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

183.  aUztnre  of  %mMmm  «Dd  lignlds.  Absorption.— Water  and  many 
liquids  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  gases.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  a  liquid  does  not  absorb  equal  quantities 
of  different  gases.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  water  dissolves 
rl^  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  ^^  its  volume  of  oxygen,  its  own  volume  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  430  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas.^ 
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The  whole  subject  of  gas  absorption  has  been  investigated  by  Bunsn. 
The  general  laws  are  the  following  : — 

I.  For  the  same  gas^  the  same  liquid^  and  the  same  temperature^  ikt 
weight  of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure.  This  may  also  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  at  all  pressures  the  volume  dissolved  is  the  same: 
or  that  the  density  of  the  gas  absorbed  is  in  a  constant  relation  with  that  of 
the  external  gas  which  is  not  absorbed. 

Accordingly,  when  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  dissoh-ed  gas 
decreases.  If  a  solution  of  gas  be  placed  under  the  air-pump  and  a  vacuum 
created,  the  gas  obeys  its  expansive  force  and  escapes  with  effervescence. 

II.  The  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  greater  when  the  temperature  is 
lower ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  is  less. 

III.  The  quantity  of  gas  which  a  liquid  can  dissolve  is  independent  ef 
the  nature  and  of  the  quantity  of  other  gases  which  it  may  already  hold  in 
solution. 

In  ever)'  gaseoys  mixture  each  gas  exercises  the  same  pressure  as  it 
would  if  its  volume  occupied  the  whole  space ;  and  the  total  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  pressures.  When  a  liquid  is  in  contact 
with  a  gaseous  mixture,  it  absorbs  a  certain  part  of  each  gas,  but  less  than 
it  would  if  the  whole  space  were  occupied  by  each  gas.  The  quantity  of 
each  gas  dissolved  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  which  the  unabsorbed 
gas  exercises  alone.  For  instance,  oxygen  forms  only  about  }  the  quantit)' 
of  air;  and  water,  under  ordinar>'  conditions,  absorbs  exactly 'the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  as  it  would  if  the  atmosphere  were  entirely  formed  of  this 
gas  under  a  pressure  equal  to  \  that  of  the  atmosphere. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PRESSURE  OX   BODIES  IN   AIR.      BALLOONS. 

1 84.  ArolkiiDedes*  principle  applied  to  ffaaes. — The  pressure  exerted 
by  gases  on  bodies  immersed  in  them  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres.  It 
therefore  follows  that  all  which  has  been  said  about  the  equilibrium  of  bodies 
in  liquids  applies  to  bodies  in  air  ;  they  lose  a  part  of  their  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  air  which  they  displace. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  air  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  baroscope^ 
w^hich  consists  of  a  scalebeam,  at  one  of  whose  extremities  a  small  leadeii 
weight  is  supported,  and  at  the  other  there  is  a  hollow  copper  sphere  (fig< 
149).  In  the  air  they  exactly  balance  one  another  ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  and  a  vacuum  is  produced,  the  sphere 
sinks  ;  thereby  showing  that  in  reality  it  is  heavier  than  the  small  leaden 
weight.  Before  the  air  is  exhausted  each  body  is  buoyed  up  by  the  weight 
of  the  air  which  it  displaces.  But  as  the  sphere  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two,  its  weight  undergoes  most  apparent  diminution,  and  thus,  though  in 
reality  the  heavier  body,  it  is  balanced  by  the  small  leaden  weight.  It 
may  be  proved  by  means  of  the  same  apparatus  that  this  loss  is  equal  to 
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ihe  weight  of  ihe  displaced  air.     Suppose 
cubic  inches.    The  weight  of  this  volume 
weight  be  added  to  the  tenden  weight, 
it  will  overbalance  the  sphere  in  air, 
but  will  exactly  balance  it  in  vacuo. 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  true 
for  bodies  in  air;  all  that  has  been 
saiH  about  bodies  Immersed  in  liquids 
applies  to  them,  that  is,  that  when  a 
body  is  heavier  than  air,  it  will  sink, 
owing  to  the  excess  of  its  weight  over 
the  buoyancy.  If  it  is  as  heavy  as  air, 
ila  weight  will  exactly  counterbalance 
Ihe  buoyancy,  and  the  body  will  float 
in  the  atmosphere.  If  the  body  is 
lighter  than  air,  the  buoyancy  of  the 
air  will  prevail,  and  the  body  will  rise 
in  the  atmosphere  until  it  reaches  a 
layer  of  the  same  density  as  its  own. 
The   force  of  the   ascent  is   equal  t 
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of  the   buoyancy  over  the 
ighi  or    Ihe   body.       This    is    the 
why  smoke,  vapours,  clouds,  and  a 
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AIR  BALLOONS. 

■Air  ballooHS  are  hollow  sphert 
rial,  which,  when  Itiled  with  heated  3' 
ise  in  the  air  by  virtue  of  their  relative  lightn 
■enied  by  the  brothers  Mongolfier,  of  Annonay,  and  the 
as  made  at  that  place  in  June  17S3.  Their  balloon  was  a 
!  in  circumference,  and  weighed  500  pounds.  At  the 
sort  of  boat  was  suspended,  in  which 


s  lighted  to  heal  the  iniemal  air.    The  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of 
2,300  yards,  and  (hen  descended  without  any  accident. 

Charles,  a  professor  of  physics  in  Paris,  substituted  hydrogen  for  hot  air. 

He  himself  ascended  in  a  balloon  of  this  kind  in  December  1783.     The  use 

I  ef  hot  air   balloons  was  entirely  given   up  in  consequence  of  the  serious 

cidenls  to  which  ihey  were  liable. 

Since  then,  (he  art  of  ballooning  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  many 

!  been   made.     That  which   Cay-Lussac  made  in   1804  was  the 

A  remarkable  for  the  facts  with  which  it  has  enriched  science,  and  for  the 

^ght  which  he  attained— 23,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.     At  this  height 

[  barometer  descended  lo   J2'6  inches,  and  the  thcinionieter  which  was 

n  the  ground  was  g  degrees  below  lero. 

In  these  high  regions,  the  dryness  was  such  on  the  day  of  Cay-Lussac's 

ascent,  that  hygrometric  substances,  such  as  paper,  parchment, etc.,  became 

dried  and  crumpled  as  if  they  had  been  placed  near  (he  lire,    The  respiration 

IDd  circulation  of  the  blood  were  accelerated  in  consequence  of  the  great 
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.f  <i  r»x:b!e  :ube.  It  i»  im- 
■,',■  f.!'.  the  IxiZ'.-.vin  qniK 
■■:•  r-.'i-pihtri':  pressure  dimio- 
r:^-;-  fj.  150,  and  the  ga 
.'.•i\n-^  :r.  coni«quence  of  its 
t,  ti;n<ii  to  burs:  it.  It  is 
(lispl^rcd  air  exceeds  that  of 
s  constant  so  longiK 
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e  ballonn  is  not  quite  distended  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  inierior. 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  for  example,  has  diminished  to  one-half,  the  gas 

the  balloon,  according  to  Biiyle's  law,  has  doubled  its  volume.  The 
ilume  of  the  air  displaced  is  therefore  twice  as  great  ;  but  since  its  density 
s  become  only  one-half,  the  weight  and  consequently  the  upward  buoy- 
icy,  are  the  same.  When  once  the  balloon  is  completely  dilated,  if  it  con- 
lues  to  rise,  the  forte  of  the  ascent  decreases,  for  the  volume  of  the 
splaced  air  remains  the  same,  but  its  density  diminishes,  and  a  time 
rives  al  which  the  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  balloon.  The 
.lloon  can  now  only  lake  a  horiiontal  direction,  carried  by  the  currents  of 
r  which  prevail  in  the  atmosphere.  The  aeronaut  knows  by  the  barometer 
lether  he  is  ascending  or  descending ;  and  by  the  same  means  he  deter- 
ines  the  height  which  he  has  reached.  A  long  flag  fixed  to  the  boat  would 
dicate,  by  the  position  il  takes  either  above  or  below,  whether  the  balloon 
descending  or  ascending. 

When  the  aeronaut  «-ishes  to  descend,  he  opens  the  viJve  at  the  top  of 
e  balloon  by  means  of  the  cord,  which  allows  gas  to  escape,  and  the 
tlloon  sinks.  If  he  wants  to  descend  more  slowly,  or  (o  rise  ngain,  he 
nptics  out  bags  of  sand,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  sujiplv  In  t}ip  '■  ir  The 
rscent  is  facilitated  by  means  of  a  grapphng  iron  ■  ■!  ■■  ■  !...:,t. 
'hen  once  this  is  fixed  to  any 
)stac)e,  the  balloon  is  lowered  by 
jlling  the  cord. 

The  only  practical  applic.Ttions 
hich  air  balloons  have  hitherto 
id  have  been  in  military  recon- 
Htrmg.    At  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 

tl794,  a  captive  balloon,  that 
one  held  by  a  rope,  was  used, 
II  which  there  was  an  observer 
ho  reported  the  movements  of 
e  enemy  by  means  of  signals, 
t  the  battle  of  Solferino  the 
□vetnents  and  dispositions  of 
e  Austrian  troops  were  watched 
i  a  captive  balloon  ;  and  in  the 
ir  in  America  balloons  were  fre- 
lently  used,  while  their  importance 
iritig  the  siege  of  Paris  is  frc-h 
all  memories.  The  whole  suh- 
ci  of  military  ballooning  n^i-, 
;ated  tn  two  papers  by  Capi;Lin 
rover  and  by  Captain  Beaumont, 
a  recent  volume  of  the  Profcs- 
inal  Papers  of  the  Royal  Kngi- 
«rs  and  experiments  are  now  in 
ogress  at  Woolwich,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  most  practicable  means 
inflating  balloons  and  the  best  fonn  and  equipment  for  service  in  the  field, 
been  proposed  to  use  captive  balloons  for  observations  on  the  changes 
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of  temperature  in  the  air,  &c.  Air  balloons  can  only  be  truly  useful 
they  can  be  guided,  and  as  yet  all  attempts  made  with  this  view  have 
pletely  failed.  There  is  no  other  course  at  present  than  to  rise  in  t 
until  there  is  a  current  which  has  more  or  less  the  desired  direction. 

1 87.  Fmimoliiite. — The  obiect  of  the  parachute  is  to  allow  the  9jt 
to  leave  the  balloon,  by  givinc:  him  the  means  of  lessenini^  the  n 
of  his  descent.     It  consists  of  a  large  circular  piece  of  cloth  {fk%. 

m  about  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  si 

out  like  a  gigantic  umbrella.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  aperture,  tli 
which  the  air  compressed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  makes  its  ea 
for  otherwise  oscillations  might  be  produced,  which,  when  communica 
the  boat,  would  be  dangerous. 

In  fig.  I  ;o  there  is  a  parachute  attached  to  the  network  of  the  h 

by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes  round  a  pulley,  and  is  fixed  ^  the 
end  to  the  boat.  When  the  cord  is  rut  the  parachute  sinks,  at  first 
rapidly,  but  more  slowly  as  it  becomes  distended,  as  represented  i 
figfure. 

188.  CalonlAtion  of  the  welvbt  wlileli  «  baUooa  oaa  i«1m 
calculate  the  weight  which  can  be  raised  by  a  balloon  of  giv'en  dimer 

I  let  us  suppose  it  perfectly  spherical,  and  premise  that  the  formulae  ' 

express  the  volume  and  the  superficies  in  terms  of  the  radius  are  V  - 

.S  =  4jrR'  ;  TT  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter, 
radius   R  being  measured  in  feet,  let  p  be,  in  pounds,  the  weight 
square  foot  of  the  material  of  which  the  balloon  is  constructed  ; 
be  the  weight  of  the  car  and  the  accessories,  a  the  weight  in  poui 
a  cubic  foot  ot  air  at  zero,  and  under  the  pressure  o76"*,  and  4/  the  1 
of  the  same  volume,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  the  gas  with 
the  balloon  is  inflated  (149).    Then  the  total  weight  of  the  envelc 

pounds  will  be  4jrR'/  ;  that  of  the  gas  will  be  ■  — ,  and  that  of  th 
placed  air  ^^     -'.      If  X  be  the  weight  which  the  balloon  can  suppo 


i 


have 


Whence 


3  3 


X  «  ^''^-  [a  -  a')  -  47rR'  -  P. 
3 

But  as  we  have  before  seen  (186),  in  order  that  the  balloon  may  ris 
weights  must  be  less  by  8  or  10  pounds  than  that  given  by  this  equatic 


Air-Piuiif. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

APPARATUS   FOUNDED    ON  THE  PROPERTIES  C 


Alr-pn^p. — The  air-pump  is  an  itistrument  by  which  a  vacuum  can 
e  produced  in  a  given  space,  or  rather  by  which  air  can  be  greatly  rarefied, 
n  absolute  vacuum  cannot  be  produced  by  its  means,     li  was  invented 
|f  Olto  von  Guericke  in  1650,  a  few  years  after  the  invention  of  the  baro- 

The  air-pump,  as  now  usually  constructed,  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
I  fig.  152,  which  shows  the  general  arrangement,  £  is  the  receiver,  in 


which  the  vacuum  is  to  be  produced.  It  is  a  bell  glass  resting  nn  a  plate  I), 
of  thick  glass  ground  perfectly  smooth.  In  the  centre  of  D,  at  C,  there  is 
an  opening  by  which  a  communication  is  made  between  the  interior  of  the 
receiver  and  of  the  cylinders  P,  P.  This  communication  is  effected  by  a 
lube  or  pipe  passing  through  the  body  of  the  plate  A,  and  then  branching  off 
at  right  angles,  as  shown  by  Kco  K(s,  in  fig.  153,  which  represents  a  hori- 
Eonlal  section  of  the  machine.  In  Ihe  cylinders— which  are  commonly  of 
glass  and  which  are  firmly  cemented  10  the  plate  A— are  two  pistons,  P  and 
Q,  moving  air-light.  Each  piston  is  moved  by  a  rack,  working  with  a  pinion, 
""     uming  by  a  handle,  M.    This  is  shown  more  plainly  in  fig.  154,  which 
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represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  machine  through  the  cylinders  ;  here  H 
is  the  pinion,  and  MN  the  handle.  When  M  is  forced  down  one  piston  is 
raised,  and  the  other  depressed.  When  M's  action  is  reversed,  the  fomkcr 
.piston  is  depressed,  and  the  latter  raised. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  this  :  Each  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  valve 
so  contrived  that  when  its  piston  is  raised,  communication  is  opened 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  receiver  :  when  it  is  depressed  the  coDunlini' 
cation  is  closed     Now  if  P  were  simply  raised,  a  vacuum  would  be  fbriDCd 


below  P  ;  but  as  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  receiver  £,  the  air  in 
E  expands  so  as  to  fill  both  the  receiver  and  the  cylinder.  As  soon  as  the 
piston  begins  to  descend,  the  communication  is  closed,  and  none  of  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  returns  to  the  receiver,  but,  by  means  of  properly 
constructed  valves,  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  Consequently  the 
rarefaction  which  the  air  in  the  receix'er  has  undergone  is  permanent.  By 
the  next  stroke  a  further  rarefaction  is  produced  :  and  so  on,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding stroke. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  rarefaction  has  proceeded  to  a  considerabls 
extent  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  top  of  P  will  be  very  great,  but  it  will 
be  very  nearly  balanced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  Other 
piston.  Consequently  the  experimenter  will  have  to  overcome  only  (he 
difference  of  the  two  pressures.  This  is  the  reason  why  two  cylinders  are 
employed. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  valves  we  must  go  into  particulars.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  is  shown  in  tig.  154. 
Fig.  157  shows  the  section  of  a  piston  in  detail.  The  piston  is  formed 
of  two  brass  discs  {X  and  V),  screwed  to  one  another,  and  compressing 
between  them  a  series  of  leather  discs  Z,  whose  diameters  are  slightly  greater 
than  those  of  the  brass  discs.  The  leather  is  thoroughly  saturated  with 
oil,  so  as  to  slide  air-tight,  though  with  but  liidc  friction,  within  the  cylinder. 
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Air-Pump  Gauge. 


To  the  centre  of  the  upper  disc  is  screwed  a  piece, 
is  riveted.  The  piece  B  is  pierced,  so  as  to  put  the 
into  communication  with  the  external  air.  This 
communication  is  closed  by  a  valve  /,  held  down 
by  a  delicate  spring  r.  When  the  piston  is  moved 
downward  the  air  below  the  piston  is  compressed 
until  it  forces  up  /  and  escapes.  The  instant  the 
action  is  reversed,  the  valve  /  falls,  and  is  held 
down  by  the  spring,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air,  which  is  tbei;eby  kept  from  coming 
in.  The  communication  between  the  cylinder 
below  the  piston  and  the  receiver  is  opened  and 
closed  by  the  valve  marked  a  in  fig.  1 54,  and  sg  in 
fig-  IS7-  The  rod  sg  passing  through  the  piston 
is  held  by  friction,  and  is  raised  with  it ;  but  is 
kept  from  being  lifted  through  more  than  a  very 
small  distance  by  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while 
the  piston,  in  continuing  its  up«ard  motion,  slides 
over  j^.  When  the  piston  descends  it  brings  the 
valve  with  it,  which  at  once  cuts  off  the  com- 
munication   between    the    cylinder    and  the  re- 

190.  Atr-pnmp  Vane*. — When  the  pump  has  been  worked  i> 
the  pressure  in  the  receiver  is  indicated  by  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  two  legs  uf  a  glass  tube  bent  like  a  syphon,  one  of  which  is 
opened,  and  the  other  closed  like  the  barometer.  This  little  apparatus, 
which  is  cdUed  the  gauge,  is  Axed  to  an  upright  scale,  and  placed  under 
a  small  bell  jar,  which  communicates  with  the  receiver  E  by  a  stop- 
cock, A,  inserted  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  orifice  C  to  the  cylinders, 
fig.  152. 

Before  commencing  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  receiver,  its  elastic  force  ex- 
ceeds the  weight  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  is  in  the  closed  branch 
and  which  consequently  remains  full.  But  as  the  pump  is  worked,  the 
elastic  force  soon  diminishes,  and  is  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  which  sinks  and  tends  to  stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs.  If 
an  absolute  vacuum  could  be  produced,  they  would  be  exactly  on  the  same 
level,  for  there  would  t>e  no  pressure  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
with  the  very  best  machines  the  level  is  always  about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch 
higher  in  the  closed  branch,  which  indicates  that  the  vacuum  is  not  absolute, 
for  the  elastic  force  of  the  residue  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  that  heighL 

Theoretically  an  absolute  vacuum  is  impossible  ;  for,  since  the  volume 
of  each  cylinder  is,  say,  j'j  that  of  the  receiver,  only  j'j  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver  is  extracted  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  consequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhaust  all  the  air  which  it  contains.  The  theoretical  degree  of 
exhaustion  after  a  given  number  of  strokes  is  easily  calculated  as  follows  : — 
Let  A  denote  the  volume  of  the  receiver,  including  in  that  term  the  pipe ; 
B  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  between  the  highest  and  lowest  positions  of  the 
piston  ;   and  assume  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  that  there  is  only  one 
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cylinder  ;  then  the  air  which  occupied  A  before  the  piston  is  lifted  occupies 
A  +  B  afier  it  is  hfted,  and  consequently  if  D|  is  the  density  at  the  end  of  the 
tirst  stroke  and  D  the  original  density,  we  must  have 


A  +  B 


If  D.J  is  the  density  at  the  end  of  the  second  stroke,  we  have  for  just  the  same 
reason 

^        'A+B        Va    B/ 
Now  this  reasoning  will  apply  to  ;/  strokes  ; 

consequently  D„ «  D( J 

If  there  are  two  equal  cylinders,  the  same  formula  holds,  but  in  this  case, 
in  counting  /r,  upstrokes  and  downs trokes  equally  reckon  as  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  exhaustion  is  never  complete,  since  D  can  be  zero 
only  when  tt  is  infinite.  However,  no  very  g^reat  number  of  strokes  is  re- 
quired to  render  the  exhaustion  virtually  complete  even  if  A  is  several  times 
greater  than  B.  Thus  if  A  »=  lo  B,  a  hundred  strokes  will  reduce  the  density 
from  D  to  0*0004  D  ;  that  is,  if  the  initial  pressure  is  30  in.,  the  pressure  at 
the  end  of  100  strokes  is  0*012  of  an  inch. 

Practically,  however,  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  rarefaction  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  any  given  air-pump  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  air  becomes  ulti- 
mately so  rarefied  that,  when  the  pistons  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
its  elastic  force  cannot  overcome  the  pressure  on  the  valves  in  the  inside  ot 
the  piston  ;  -they  therefore  do  not  open,  and  there  is  no  further  action  of  the 
pump. 

191.  Sonbly-ezliAiutiBir  stopoook. — Babinet  invented  an  improved 
stopcock,  by  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  can  be  carried  to  a  very  high 
degree.  This  stopcock  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  the  pipe  leading  from  the 
receiver  to  the  two  cylinders ;  it  is  perforated  by  several  channels,  which 
are  successively  used  by  turning  it  into  two  different  positions.  Fig.  153  re- 
presents a  horizontal  section  of  the  stopcock  K,  in  such  a  position  that,  by 
its  central  opening  and  two  lateral  openings,  it  forms  a  communication 
between  the  orifice  K  of  the  plate,  and  the  two  valves  o  and  s.  The  machine 
then  works  as  has  been  described.  In  tig.  156  the  stopcock  has  been 
turned  a  quarter,  and  the  transversal  channel  dd^  which  was  horizontal  in 
^g*  '539  is  1^0^  vertical,  and  its  extremities  are  closed  by  the  side  of  the  hole 
in  which  the  stopcock  works.  But  a  second  channel,  which  was  closed 
before,  and  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  first,  now  places  the  right 
cylinder  aionc  in  communication  with  the  receiver  by  the  channel  cbs  (fig^ 
1 56),  and  it  further  connects  the  right  with  the  left  cylinder  by  a  channel 
aeo  (fig.  156),  or  aico  (fig.  156).  This  channel  passes  from  a  central  opening 
rt,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  right  cylinder,  across  the  stopcock  to  the  valvei 
<?,  of  the  other  cylinder,  as  represented  in  figs.  155  and  156  :  but  this  channel 
is  closed  by  the  stopcock  when  it  is  in  its  first  position,  as  is  seen  in  figs. 
153  and  154. 
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The  right  piston  in  rising  exhausts  the  air  of  the  receiver,  but  when  it 
descends  the  exhausted  air  is  driven  into  the  left  cylinder  through  the 
orifice  rt,  the  channel  to,  and  the  valve  o  (fig.  155),  which  is  open.  When 
the  same  piston  rises,  that  of  the  left  sinlcs ;  but  the  air  which  is  above 
it  does  not  return  into  the  right  cylinder,  because  the  vatve  o  is  n 
closed.  As  the  right  cylinder  continues  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the 
reiver,  and  to  force  it  into  the  left  cylinder,  the  air  accumulates  here,  and 


atcly  acquires  sufficient  tension  to  raise  the  val\-e  ol  the  piston  Q, 
1  was  impossible  before  the  stopcock  was  turned,  for  it  is  only  when  the 
s  in  the  piston  no  longer  open,  that  a  quarter  of  a  turn  is  given  to  the 

192.  SlaAebl's   »lr-pamp,— M.   Dianchi    invented   an   air<punip  which 
s  several  ndvaninges.     It  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  it  has  only 
Cylinder,  which  oscillates  on  a  horizontal  axis  Hxed  at  its  base 
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fig  1 58.  A  horizontal  shaft,  with  heavy  fly-wheel,  V,  works  in  a  fram^  and  ii 
turned  by  a  handle,  M.  A  crank,  m,  which  is  joined  to  the  top  of  the  piston- 
rod,  is  fixed  to  the  same  shaft,  and  consequently  at  every  revolution  of  the 
wheel  the  cylinder  makes  two  oscillations. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  that  shown  in  the  figure,  the  crank  and  the  fly-wheel 
are  on  parallel  axes  connected  by  a  pair  o£  cogwheels.  The  ntodificadon  in 
the  action  produced  by  this  airangement  is  as  follows  : — If  the  cog-wheel  od 
the  former  axis  has  twice  ;i5  many  teeth  as  that  on  the  latter  axis,  the  pressure 
which  raises  the  piston  is  doubled  ;  an  advantage  which  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  inconvenience  that  now  the  piston  will  make  one  oscillation  for  odc 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  machine  is  doubly  acting;  that  is,  the  piston  PP  ffig.  159)  produces* 
I)  both  In  ascendirtg  and  descending.  This  is  effected  by  the  following 
arrangements :— In  th<;  piston  there 
is  a  valve,  *,  opening  tipwards  ai' 
In  the  ordinary  machine.  Tbc 
piston  rod  AA  is  hollow,  and  in 
the  inside  there  is  a  copper  tube, 
X,by  which  the  air  makes  Its  escape 
through  the  valve  b.  At  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  there  is  a  second  valve, 
a,  opening  upwards.  An  iron  rod, 
D,  works  with  gentle  friction  in  the 
piston,  and  terminates  at  its  ends 
intwoconicalvalves,iandj',  which 
fit  into  the  openings  of  the  tube  BB 
leading  to  the  receiver. 

Let  us  suppose  the  piston  de- 
scends. Tbevalvei' is  then  closed, 
and  the  valve  s  being  open,  the  ait 
of  the  receiver  passes  in  the  space 
above  the  piston,  while  the  air  in 
the  space  below  the  piston  under- 
goes compression,  and,  raising  the 
valve,  escapes  by  the  tube  X,  which 
communicates  with  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  piston  ascends,  the  ex> 
baustion  takes  place  through  s\ 
and  the  valve  j  being  closed,  the 
compressed  air  escapes  by  the  valve 

The  machine  has  a  stopcock  for 
double  enhaustion,  similar  to  that 
already  described  (191).  It  is  also 
oiled  in  an  ingenious  manner.  A 
cup,  E,  round  the  rod  is  filled  with  oil,  which  passes  into  the  annular  space 
between  the  rod  AA  and  the  tube  X  ;  it  passes  then  into  a  tube  00,  in  the 
piston,  and,  forced  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  uniformly  distributed  on 
the  surface  of  the  pistoiL 
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The  apparatus,  being  of  iron,  may  be  made  of  much  greater  dimensions 
than  the  ordinary  air-pump.  A  vacuum  can  also  be  produced  with  it  in  far 
less  time  and  in  apparatus  of  greater  size  than  usuaL 

195.  Selenil's  alr-pnmp. — In  this  air-pump  the  main  peculiarity  is  its 
piston,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  consists  of  a  series  of  accurately 
constructed  metal  discs  bolted  together.  This  works  easily  and  smoothly  in 
the  barrel,  and  no  packing  or  lubricator  is  used  ;  or  rather  the  lubricator  is 
the  air  in  the  space  between  the  piston  and  the  barrel.  The  internal 
friction  of  the  air  in  this  narrow  space  is  so  great  that  the  rate  at  which  it 
leaks  into  the  barrel  is  far  inferior  to  the  rate  at  which  the  pump  is  exhausting 
air  from  the  receiver.  And  Clerk  Maxwell  has  shown  that  the  internal 
friction  is  not  diminished  even  when  its  density  is  greatly  reduced.  Hence 
the  pump  works  very  satisfactorily  up 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  exhaustion 
— to  a  millimetre  of  mercury,  for  in- 
stance. 

194.  Spreiiir«l*s  air  -  pomp.  — 
Sprengel  has  devised  a  form  of  air- 
pump  which  depends  on  the  principle 
of  converting  the  space  to  be  exhausted 
into  a  Torricellian  vacuum. 

If  an  aperture  be  made  in  the  top 
of  a  barometer  tube,  the  mercury  sinks 
and  draws  in  air  ;  if  the  experi- 
ment be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  air  to 
enter  along  with  mercury,  and  if  the 
supply  of  air  be  limited  while  that  of 
mercury  is  unlimited,  the  air  will  be 
carried  away  and  a  vacuum  produced. 
The  following  is  the  simplest  form  of 
the  apparatus  in  which  this  action  is 
realised.  In  fig.  160  ^  is  a  glass  tube 
longer  than  a  barometer,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  connected  by  means  of  india^ 
rubber  tubing,  with  a  funnel,  A,  filled 
with  mercury  and  supported  by  a  stand. 
Mercury  is  allowed  to  fall  in  this  tube 
at  a  rate  regulated  by  a  clamp  at  c ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  cd  fits  in  the 
flask  B,  which  has  a  spout  at  the  side 
a  little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of 
cd ;  the  upper  part  has  a  branch  at  x 
to  which  a  receiver  R  can  be  tightly 
fixed.  When  the  clamp  at  c  is  opened, 
the  first  portions  of  mercury  which  run 
out  close  the  tube  and  prevent  air 

from  entering  below.  As  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  down,  the  ex- 
haustion begins,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  from  x  to  d  is  filled 
yflih  cylinders  of  air  and  mercury  having  a  downward  motion.    Air  and 
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mercury  escape  through  the  spout  of  the  bulb  B  which  is  above  tiK 
basin  A,  where  the  mercury  is  collected.  It  is  poured  back  from  time 
to  time  into  the  funnel  A,  to  be  repassed  through  the  tube  untii  the 
exhaustion  is  complete.  As  this  point  is  approached,  the  enclosed  air 
between  the  mercury  cylinders  is  seen  to  diminish,  untii  the  lower  part  of  cd 
forms  a  continuous  column  of  mercury  alxiut  30  inches  high.  Towards  this 
siage  of  the  process  a  noise  is  hi^ard  like  that  of  a  water-hammer  when 
shaken  ;  the  operation  is  completed  when  the  column  of  mercury  encloses  no 
air  and  a  drop  of  mercury  falls  on  the  top  of  the  column  without  enclosing 
the  slightest  air-bubble.  The  height  of  the  .column  then  represents  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  in  other  words  it  is  a 
barometer  whose  Torricellian  vacuum  is  the  receiver  R.  This  apparatus 
has  been  used  with  great  success  in  experiments  in  which  a  very  complete 
exhaustion  is  required,  as  in  the  preparation  of  Geissler's  tubes.  (See  hook 
X.  Chapter  VI.)  It  may  be  adi'antageously  combined  with  an  exhausting 
syringe,  which  first  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  air,  the  exhaustion  being 
then  completed  as  above. 

The  most  perfect  vacua  are  obtained  by  absorbing  the  residual  gas,  a&er 
tlie  exhaustion  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  possible,  either  mechanically,  or 
by  some  substance  with  whicb 
it  combines  chemically.  Thus 
Dewar  has  produced  a  vacuum 
which  he  estimates  at  {^^  of  a 
millimetre  by  heating  charcoal 
to  redness,  in  a  vessel  Ironi 
which  air  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  Sprengel  pump,  and 
men  allowing  it  to  cooL  Fink- 
.  cncr  filled  a  vessel  with  oxygen, 
then  exhausted  as  far  as  possible, 
and  hnally  heated  to  redness 
some  copper  contained  in  the 
vessel.  This  absorbed  the 
minute  quantity  of  gas  left,  with 
the  formation  of  cupric  oxide. 
In  some  recent  experiments 
Crookes  has  obtained  by  chemi- 
cal means  a  vacuum  of  jjjjj  of 
a  millimetre. 


—This  is  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  producing  a 
\acuum  in  cases  where  a  good 
supply  of  H-ater  is  a\ailable,  as 
i  n  laboratories.  I  ts  principle 
the  same  as  thai  of  Sprengel's 
pump.  A  composition  tube  a 
1  water-supply,  is  joined  by  means 
J  which  is  attached  atyaleaden 


;(iy.  161)1  connected  with  the  si 
of  a  caoutchouc  lube  to  a  glua 
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tube  about  lo  to  1 2  yards  long.  The  tube  sr  is  connected  with  the  space  to  be 
exhausted.  The  water  enters  by  a,  and  in  falling  down  the  tube  carries 
with  it  air  from  the  space  to  be  exhausted.  The  supply  of  water,  and 
therewith  the  rate  of  exhaustion,  can  be  regulated  by  the  stop-cock  b ;  the 
bent  tube,  fiq^  which  contains  mercury,  measures  the  degree  of  exhaustion, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  pressure  of  10  to  15  millimetres. 

196.  Asptrmttair  aetton  of  murents  of  air.— When  a  jet  of  liquid  or  of 
a  gas  passes  through  air  it  carries  the  surrounding  air  along  with  it ;  fresh 
air  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place,  comes  also  in  contact  with  the  jet,  and  is  in 
like  manner  carried  away.  Thus  then  there  is  a  continual  rarefaction  of  the 
air  around  the  jet,  in  consequence  of  which  it  exerts  an  aspiratory  action. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  well  illustrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  re- 
presented in  fig.  162,  the  analogy  of  which  to  the  experiment  described  (213) 
will  be  at  once  evident.  It  consists  of  a  wide 
glass  tube  in  the  two  ends  of  which  are  fitted 
two  small  tubes  nd  and  B  ;  in  the  bottom 
is  a  manometer  tube  containing  a  coloured 
liquid.  On  blowing  through  the  narrow  tube 
the  liquid  at  o  is  seen  to  rise.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  wide  tube  be  blown  into,  a  depres- 
sion is  produced  at  0, 

To  this  class  of  phenomena  belongs  the 
following  experiment,  which  is  a  simple  mo- 
dification by  Faraday  of  one  originally  de-  Fig.  162. 
scribed  by  Clement  and  Desormes.     Holding 

one  hand  horizontal,  the  palm  downwards  and  the  fingers  closed,  you  blow 
through  the  space  between  the  index  and  middle  finger,  if  a  piece  of  light 
paper,  of  2  or  3  square  inches,  is  held  against  the  aperture  it  does  not  fall  as 
long  as  tne  blowing  continues. 

The  old  ivaUr  bellows  still  used  in  mountainous  places  where  there  is  a 
continuous  fall  is  a  further  application  of  the  principle.  Water  falling  from 
a  reservoir  down  a  narrow  tuoe  divides  and  carries  air  along  with  it  ;  and  if 
there  are  apertures  in  the  side  through  which  air  can  enter,  this  also  is 
carried  along,  and  becomes  accumulated  in  a  reservoir  placed  below,  from 
which  by  means  of  a  lateral  tube  it  can  be  directed  into  the  hearth  of  a 
forge. 

By  the  locomotive  steamfiipe  a  jet  of  steam  entering  the  chimney  of  the 
locomotive  carries  the  air  away,  so  that  fresh  air  must  arrive  through  the 
fire  and  thus  the  draught  be  ktpt  up.  In  Gtffard^s  ittjeclor  water  is  pumped 
by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine. 

197.  XoiT«ii*s  mereoiT  pump. — Figs.  163  and  164  represent  a  mercu- 
rial air-pump,  which  is  an  improvement  by  Alvergniat,  of  a  form  devised  by 
Morren.  * 

It  consists  of  two  reservoirs,  A  and  B,  figs.  163  and  164,  connected  by  a 
barometer  tube  T  and  a  long  caoutchouc  tube  C.  The  reservoir  B  and  the 
tube  T  are  fixed  to  a  vertical  support  A,  which  is  moveable  and  open,  and 
can  be  alternately  raised  and  lowered  through  a  distance  of  nearly  four  feet. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  long  wire  rope,  which  is  fixed  at  one  end  to 
the  reservoir  A,  and  passes  over  two  pulleys,  a  and  ^,  the  latter  of  which  is 
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B  is  a  ihree-way  cock  « ;  to  t 
attached  a  tube  d,  for  exhaustion,  and  on  the  left  is  xa  ordinary  stopcock  ", 
which  cominunicatcs  with  a  reservoir  of  mercury  v,  and  with  the  air.  Hi 
exhausting  tube  d  is  not  in  direct  communication  with  the  receiver  to  be  ei 
hausted  \  it  is  first  connected  with  a  rewrvoir  a,  partially  filled  with  sulphuiii 
acid,  and  designed  to  dry  the  gases  which  enter  the  apparatus.  A  c 
chouc  tube,  c,  makes  communication  with  the  receiver  which  is  lo  b 
hausted.     On  the  reservoir  i?  is  a  small  mercury  manometer^. 


These  details  being  understood,  suppwse  the  reservoir  A  at  the  lop  of  it 
course  (fig.  163),  the  stopcock  m  open,  and  the  stopcock  «  turnec 
Z  ;  the  caoutchouc  tube  C,  the  tube  T,  the  reservoir  B,  and  the  tube  above 
are  filled  with  mercury  as  far  as  ii  ;  closing  then  the  stopcock  m,  and  lower- 
ing the  reservoir  A  (fig,  166),  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  reservoir  B,  and  ir 
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tube  T,  until  the  diflerence  of  levels  in  the  two  tubes  is  equal  to  the  barome- 
tric height,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  reservoir  B.  Turning  now  the 
rStopcDck  M,  as  shown  in  figure  X,  the  gas  from  the  space  tu  be  exhausted 
passes  into  the  barometric  chamber  ti,  by  the  tubes  c  and  d,  and  the  level 
again  sinks  in  the  tube  T.  The  stopcocks  are  now  replaced  in  the  first  posi- 
tion (Ag.  Z),  and  the  reservoir  A  is  again  lifted,  the  excess  of  pressure  of 
mercury  in  the  caoutchouc  tube  expels  through  the  stopcocks  »  and  m  the 
gas  which  had  passed  into  the  chamber  B,  and  if  a  few  droplets  of  mercury 
are  carried  along  with  them  they  are  collected  in  the  vessel  v.  The  pro- 
cess is  repealed  until  the  mercury  is  virtually  at  the  same  level  iu  both 

Like  Sprengel's  pump,  this  is  very  slow  in  its  working,  and,  like  it,  is  best 
employed  in  completing  the  exhaustion  of  a  space  which  has  already  been 
partially  rarefied ;  for  a  vacuum  of  j'^th  of  a  millimetre  may  be  obtained 
by  its  means. 

198.  Oondwaalac  ponp. — The  condensing  pump  is  an  apparatus  for 
compressing  air,  or  any  other  gas.  The  form  usually  adopted  is  the  follow- 
ing :  In  a  cylinder.  A,  of  small  diameter 
(lig.  166),  there  is  a  solid  piston,  the  rod 
of  which  is  moved  by  the  hand.  The 
cylinder  is  provided  with  a  screw  which 
fits  into  the  receiver  K.  Fig.  165  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  which  are 
so  constructed  that  the  lateral  valve  i 
opens  from  the  outside,  and  the  lower 
valve  s  from  the  inside. 

When  the  piston  descends,  the  valve 
o  closes,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  com- 
pressed air  opens  the  valve  j,  which  thus 
allows  the  compressed  air  to  pass  into 
the  receiver.  When  the  piston  ascends, 
s  closes  and  o  opens,  and  fiermits  the 
entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  in  turn  be- 
comes compressed  by  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  and  so  on. 

This  apparatus  is  chiefly  used  for 
charging  liquids  with  gases.  For  this 
purpose  the  stopcock  B  is  connected  with 
a  reservoir  of  the  gas,  by  means  of  the 
tube  D.  The  pump  exhausts  this  gas, 
and  forces  it  into  the  vessel  K,  in  which 
the  liquid  is  contained.  The  artificial 
gaseous  waters  are  made  by  means  of 
anali^ous  apparatus. 

The  principle  of  the  condensing  pump  has  many  applications,  such  as  the 
small  pump  used  by  plumbers  for  testing  gas  pipes,  in  ventilating  mines,  in 
supplying  air  to  blast  furnaces,  and  so  fonh. 

199.  Vses  sf  tt«  Kir-pamp.— A  great  many  experiments  with  the  air- 
pump  have  been  already  described.     Such  are  the  mercurial  rain  (13),  the 
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fdlof  bodies  in  vacuo  (77),  the  bladder  (i47)>  the  bursting  of  a  bladder  (ij^ 
the  Magdeburg  htmispheres  (154),  and  the  baroscope  (184}. 

The  fountain  in  vacuo  (Kg.  167)  is  an  experiment  made  with  the  air-pomp 
and  shows  the  elastic  force  of  the  air.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel.  A,  pnv 
vided  at  the  bottom  with  a  stopcock,  and  a  tubulure  which  projects  intodM 
interior.  Having  screwed  this  apparatus  to  the  air-pump  it  is  exhausted,  and, 
the  stopcock  being  closed,  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  R.  Opening  then 
the  stopcock,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  water  in  the  vessel  makes 
it  jet  through  the  tubulure  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

Fig.  168  represents  an  experiment  illustrating  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  human  body.    A  glass  vessel,  open  at  both  ends,  beingplaced 


on  the  plate  of  the  machine,  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  the 
hands,  and  a  vacuum  is  made.  The  hand  4hen  becomes  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  can  only  be  taken  away  by  a.  great  effort. 
And  as  the  elasticity  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  organs  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  ihe  palm  of  the  hand  swells,  and 
blood  tends  to  escape  from  Che  pores. 

By  means  of  the  air-pump  it  may  be  shown  that  air,  by  reason  of  the 
oxygen  ii  contains,  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  combustion  and  of  life. 
For  if  we  place  a  lighted  taper  under  the  receiver,  and  begin  to  exhaust  the 
air,  the  flame  becomes  weaker  as  rarefaction  proceeds,  and  is  finally  extin- 
guished.    Similarly  an  animal  faints  and  dies  if  a  vacuum  is  formed  in  a 
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receiver  under  which  it  is  ptacetL  Mammalia  and  birds  soon  die  in  vacuo. 
Fish  and  reptiles  support  the  loss  of  air  for  a  much  longer  time.  Insects 
can  live  several  days  in  vacuo. 

Substances  liable  to  fisrmeat  may  be  kept  in  vacuo  for  a  long  time  with- 
out alteration,  as  they  are  not  in  contact  with  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for 
fermentation.  Food  kept  in  hetmetically-closed  cases,  from  which  the  air 
had  been  expelled,  has  been  found  as  fresh  after  se\'eral  years  as  on  the  lirst 

200.  Bern's  fooBtkln. — Hero's  fountain,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
inventor.  Hero,  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  120  B.C.,  depends  on  the  elasticity 


of  the  air.  It  consists  of  a  brass  dish,  D  (tig.  169),  and  of  two  glass  globes, 
M  and  N.  The  dish  communicates  with  the  lower  pari  of  the  globe  N  by  a 
long  tube,  B  ;  and  another  tube,  A,  connects  the  two  globes.  A  third  tube 
passes  through  the  dish  D  to  the  lower  part  of  the  globe  M.  This  tube  having 
been  taken  out,  the  globe  M  is  partially  filled  with  water,  the  tube  is  then  re- 
placed, and  water  is  poured  into  the  dish.  The  water  flows  through  the 
lube  B  Into  the  lower  globe,  and  expels  the  air,  which  is  forced  into  the 
upper  globe  ;  the  air,  thus  compressed,  acts  upon  the  water,  and  makes  it  jet 
out  as  represented  in  the  figure. 


I  «-ere  not  for  the  resistance  of  the 
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o  a  height  above  the  wai 


atmosphere  and  friclion,  the  lk|Qid  would  ris 
ihe  dish  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  level  ii 

201.  iDteimlttent  (ouDttttn. — "Wk  intermittent  founlain  depends  p 

on  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  and  partly  on  ihe  atmospheric  pressure 
consists  of  a  stoppered  glass  globe  (C,  tig.  170),  provided  with  two  or  1 
capillary  lubulures,  D.  A  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  reaches  at  one 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  C  ;  the  other  end  lerminales  just  above  a 
aperture  in  the  dish  B,  which  supports  the  whole  apparatus. 

The  water  with  which  the  globe  C  is  nearly  Iwo-lhirda  tilled,  runs  ou 
the  tubes  D,  as  shown  in  the  hgure  ;  the  internal  pressure  at  D  being  e 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  v 
CO,  while  the  external  pressure  at  that  point  is  only  that  of  the  aunospl 
These  conditions  prevail  so  long  as  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  o 
that  is,  so  long  as  air  can  enter  C  and  keep  the  air  in  C  at  the  same  dei 
as  the  external  air  \  but  the  apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  the  oriAce  in 
dish  B  does  not  allow  so  much  water  to  llow  out  as  it  receives  from  the  11 
D,  in  consequence  of  which  the  level  gradually  rises  in  the  dish,  and  cl 
the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube.  As  the  external  air  cannot  now  enter 
globe  C,  the  air  becomes  rarefied  in  proportion  as  the  flow  continues,  t 
the  pressure  of  Ihe  column  of  water  CLI,  together  with  the  tension  of  the 
contained  in  the  globe,  is  equal  to  this  external  pressure  at  D  ;  the  I 
consequently  stops.  But  as  water  continues  to  flow  out  of  the  dish  B, 
tube  D  becomes  open  again,  air  enters,  and  the  flow  recommences,  anc 
on,  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  globe  C. 

202.  Tlie  ByplioD. — The  syphon  is  a  bent  lube  open  at  both  ends, 
with  unequal  legs  (iig.  171).     It  is  used  in  transferring  liquids  in  thefoUov 

manner:  The  syphon  is  filled  with  si 
u  liquid,   and   the   two   ends  being   do 

the  shorter  leg  is  dipped  in  the  liquid 
represented  in  fig.  171 ;  or  the  shorter 
having  been  dipped  in  the  liquid,  tht 
is  exhausted  by  applying  the  mouth  a 
A  vacuum  is  thus  produced,  the  liquii 
C  rises  and  Alls  the  tube  in  conseque 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  will  t 
run  out  through  the  syphon  as  long  as 
shorter  end  dips  in  the  liquid. 

To  explain  this  flow  of  water  from 
syphon,  let  us  suppose  it  filled  and 
,    short  leg   immersed   in   the  liquid.     ' 
pressure  then  acting  on  C,  and  lendin] 
'se  the  liquid  in  the  tube,  is  the  at 
Kig.  171.  spheric  pressure  minus  the  height  of 

column  of  liquid  DC.  In  hke  man 
the  pressure  on  the  end  ol  the  tube,  B,  is  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  AB.  But  as  this  latter  column  is  lot 
than  CD,  the  force  acting  at  B  is  less  than  tlie  force  acting  at  C,  and  ( 
sequently  a  flow  takes  place  proportional  to  the  diflerence  between  tt 
two  forces.     The  flow  will  therefore  be  more  rapid  in  proportion  as 
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difference  of  level  between  the  aperture  B  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  C 
is  greater. 

It  follows  from  the  theory  of  the  syphon  that  it  would  not  work  in  vacuo, 
nor  if  the  height  CD  were  greater  than  that  of  a  column  of  liquid  which 
counterbalances  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

203.  Tbe  iatermitteiit  syplioii. — In  the  intermittent  syphon  the  flow  is 
not  continuous.  It  is  arranged  in  a  vessel,  so  that  the  shorter  leg  is  near  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  longer  leg  passes 
through  it  (fig.  172).  Being  fed  by  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water,  the  level  gradually  rises  both  in  the 
vessel  and  in  the  tube  to  the  top  of  the  syphon, 
which  it  fills,  and  water  begins  to  flow  out.  But  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  so  that  the  flow  of  the  syphon 
is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  tube  which  supplies 
the  vessel,  and  consequently  the  level  sinks  in  the 
vessel  until  the  shorter  branch  no  longer  dips  in  the 
liquid  ;  the  syphon  is  then  empty,  and  the  flow 
ceases.  But  as  the  vessel  is  continually  fed  from 
the  same  source,  the  level  again  rises,  and  the  same 
series  of  phenomena  is  reproduced. 

The  theory  of  the  intermittent  syphon  explains  the  natural  intermittent 
springs  which  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
example  near  Giggleswick  in  Yorkshire.  Many  of  these  springs  furnish  water 
for  several  days  or  months,  and  then,  after  stopping  for  a  certain  interval, 
again  recommence.  In  others  the  flow  stops  and  recommences  several  times 
in  an  hour. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  assuming  that  there  are  subterranean 
fountains,  which  are  more  or  less  slowly  filled  by  springs,  and  which  are  then 
emptied  by  fissures  so  occurring  in  the  ground  as  to  form  an  intermittent 
syphon. 

204.  SUKerent  kinds  of  pumps, — Pumps  are  machines  which  serve  to 
raise  water  either  by  suction,  by  pressure,  or  by  both  efforts  combined  ;  they 
are  consequently  divided  into  suction  or  lift  pumps ^  force  pumps,  ?iVidi  suction 
ami  forcing  pumps. 

The  various  parts  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  pump  are  the  barrel, 
the  piston,  the  valves,  and  the  pipes.    The  barrel  is  a  cylinder  of  metal  or 


Fig.    172. 


FJg-  173- 


Fig.  174. 


of  wood,  in  which  is  the  piston.  The  latter  is  a  metal  or  wooden  cylinder 
wrapped  with  tow,  and  working  with  gentle  friction  the  whole  length  of  the 
barrel. 

The  valves  are  discs  of  metal  or  leather,  which  alternately  close  the 
apertures  which  connect  the  barrel  with  the  pipes.    The  most  usual  valves 
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are  the  clat:k  valve  (fig.  173)  and  the  cohuoI  vatut  (fig.  174).  Tbe  fint  ii  a 
metaJ  disc  fixed  to  a  hinge  on  the  edge  of  the  orifice  to  be  closed.  In  oidcr 
more  cfTectually  to  close  it,  the  lower  part  of  the  disc  is  covered  with  thid 
leather.     Sometimes  the  valve  consists  merely  of  a  leather  disc,  of  largo 


diameter  than  the  orifice, 
enables  it  to  act  as  a  hinge. 

The  conical  valve  consisi 
same  shape.     Below  this  is 
fixed  to  the  valve.    The  objei 
it  is  raised  by  the  1 


lied  c 


I  the  edge  of  tbe  orifice.     Its  floibiiilT 


:s  of  a  metal  cone  fitting  in  an  apeittuv  of  tbe 
an  iron  loop,  through  which  passes  a  bolt-bead 
:t  of  this  is  to  limit  the  play  of  the  valve  when 
er,  and  to  prevent  its  removal 

ip. — Fig.  17J  representsamodelof  asuction  pnmpsuch 
n  lectures,  but  which  has  the  same  arrangement  as  the  pumps  in 
common  use.  it  consists,  ist,  of  a^ito 
cylinder,  B,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  is  a  valve,  S,  opening  upwards ; 
3nd,  of  a  suction  tube.  A,  which  dips 
into  the  reservoir  from  which  water  is 
to  be  raised  ;  3rd,  of  a  piston,  which  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  a  rod  worked 
by  a  handle,  P.  The  piston  is  per- 
forated by  a  hole ;  the  upper  aperture 
is  closed  by  a  valve,  O,  opening  up- 

When  the  piston  rises  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cyUnder,  a  vacuum  is 
produced  below,  and  the  valve  0  is 
kept  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, while  the  air  m  the  pipe  A,  in 
consequence  of  its  elasticity,  raises  the 
vaj\'e  S,  and  partially  passes  into  the 
cylinder.  The  air  bemg  thus  r^uvtied, 
water  rises  in  the  pipe  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  column,  together 
with  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  air 
which  remains  in  the  tube,  counter- 
balances the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  water  of  the  reservoir. 

When    the    piston    descends,  the 
valve  S  closes  by  its  own  weight,  and 
Fi^.  1,5.  prevents  the  return  of  the  air  trom  the 

cylinder  into  the  lube  A.  The  air 
compressed  by  the  piston  opens  the  valve  O,  and  escapes  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  pipe  C,  With  a  second  stroke  of  the  piston  the  same  series  ol  phe- 
nomena is  produced,  and  after  a  few  strokes  the  water  reaches  the  cylinder. 
The  effect  is  now  somewhat  modified  ;  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the 
valve  S  closes,  and  the  water  raises  the  valve  O,  and  passes  above  the  piston, 
by  which  it  is  lifted  in  " 
the  pump,  and  the  w! 
pistun,  provided  that 


he  upper  reservi 

r  D.     There  is  now  r 

0  more  air  in 

forced  by  the  a 

ses  with  the 

en  it  is  at  the  su 

mmit  of  its  course  it 

is  not  more 

1^ 

^Han  34  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  < 

^^Bve  seen  (i  56J  that  a  column  of  wat 

^Wihe  atmosphere. 

^B  111  practice  the  height  of  the  tube  A  does  not  exceed  26  to  28  feel, 
for,  although  the  atmospheric  pressure  can  support  a  higher  column,  the 
lacuum  produced  in  the  barrel  is  not  perfect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pis- 
ton does  no;  fit  exactly  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  But  when  the  water 
has  passed  the  piston,  it  is  the  ascending  force  of  the  latter  which  raises  it, 
and  the  height  10  which  it  can  be  brought  depends  on  the  force  which  moves 
the  piston. 

2o3.  amotion  and  foroe  pnnip. — The  action  of  ihis  pump,  a  model  of 
whii~h  is  reiiresented  in  fig.  176,  depends  both  on  e\huti«ion;ind  on  pressure. 


Pumps. 
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/ater  in  which  the  tube  A  dips,  for  we 
;r  of  this  height  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
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into  the  tube  D.    The  height  to  which  it  can  be  raised  in  this  tube  depends 
solely  on  the  motive  force  which  works  the  pump. 

If  the  tube  D  were  a  prolongation  of  the  tube  ]aOf  the  flow  would  be  in- 
termittent :  it  would  take  place  when  the  piston  descended,  and  would  cease 
as  soon  as  it  ascended.  But  between  these  tubes  there  is  an  interval,  which, 
by  means  of  the  air  in  the  reser\'oir  M,  ensures  a  continuous  flow.  The 
water  forced  into  the  reser\'oir  M  divides  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  rising 
in  D,  presses  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir  by  its  weight ;  while  the  other,  in 
virtue  of  this  pressure,  rises  in  the  reservoir  above  the  lower  oriflce  of  the 
tube  D,  compressing  the  air  above.  Consequently,  when  the  piston  ascends, 
and  no  longer  forces  the  water  into  M,  the  air  of  the  reservoir,  by  the  pressure 
it  has  received,  reacts  on  the  liquid,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube  D,  until  the  pis- 
ton again  descends,  so  that  the  jet  is  continuous. 

207.  &oad  wtiioh  ttie  piston  supports. — In  the  suction  pump,  when 
once  the  water  fills  the  pipe  and  the  barrel  as  far  as  the  spout,  the  effort 
necessary  to  raise  the  piston  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  it/ater,  ih 
base  of  "u/hich  is  this  piston,  and  the  height  the  vertical  distance  of  the  spout 

from  the  le^^el  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  that  is,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  raised.  For  if  H  is  the  atmospheric  pressure,  h  the  height  of  the 
water  above  the  piston,  and  //'  the  height  of  the  column  which  fills  the  suction 
tube  A  (fig.  176),  and  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  the  pressure  above  the 
piston  is  obviously  H  +  ^,  and  that  below  is  H  —A',  since  the  weight  of  the 
column  h'  tends  to  counterbalance  the  atmospheric  pressure.  But  as  the 
pressure  H  — //'  tends  to  raise  the  piston,  the  effective  resistance  is  equal  to 
the  excess  of  H  +  //  over  H  —  //',  that  is  to  say,  to  A  4-  h\ 

In  the  suction  and  force  pump  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  pressure  which 
the  piston  supports  is  also  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  the  base 
of  which  is  the  section  of  the  piston,  and  the  height  that  to  which  the  water 
is  raised. 

208.  Flro  onffino. — The  fire  engine  is  a  force  pump  in  which  a  steady  jet 
is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  an  air  chamber,  and  also  by  two  pumps  working 
alternately  (tig.  1 77).  The  two  pumps  m  and  //,  worked  by  the  same  lever 
PQ,  are  immersed  in  a  tank,  which  is  kept  filled  with  water  as  long  as  the 
pump  works.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  it  will  be  seen,  that  when 
one  pump  n  draws  water  from  the  tank,  the  other  m  forces  it  into  the  air 
chamber  R ;  whence,  by  an  orifice  Z,  it  passes  into  the  delivery  tube,  by 
which  it  can  be  sent  in  any  direction. 

Without  the  air  chamber  the  jet  would  be  intermittent.  But  as  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  on  entering  the  reservoir  is  less  than  on  emerging,  the  level 
of  the  water  rises  above  the  orifice  Z,  compressing  the  air  which  fills  the 
reservoir.  Hence,  whenever  the  piston  stops,  the  air  thus  compressed,  re- 
acting on  the  liquid,  forces  it  out  during  its  momentary'  stoppage,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a  constant  flow. 

209.  Velooity  of  eflHiiz.  TorriooUi's  ttieorem. — Let  us  imagine  an 
aperture  made  in  the  bottom  of  any  vessel,  and  consider  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticle of  liquid  on  the  surface,  without  reference  to  those  which  are  beneath. 
If  this  particle  fell  freely,  it  would  have  a  velocity  on  reaching  the  orifice  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  body  falling  through  the  distance  between  the  level  of  the 
liquid  and  the  orifice.     This,  from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  is  \^2gh,  in  which 
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g  is  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  h  the  height.  It  the  liquid  bemain- 
tained  at  the  same  level,  for  instance,  by  a  stream  of  water  running  into  the 
vessel  sufficient  to  replace  what  has  escaped,  the  particles  will  follow  one 
another  with  the  same  velocity,  and  will  issue  in  the  form  of  a  stream.  Since 
pressure  is  transmitted  equally  in  all  directions,  a  liquid  would  issue  from  an 
onfice  in  the  side  with  the  same  velocity  provided  the  depth  were  the  same. 
The  law  of  the  velocity  of  efflux  was  discovered  by  TorriceJli.  It  may  be 
enunciated  as  follows :  The  velecity  of  efflux  is  the  velocity  which  a  freely 
falling  body  wotiid  have  an  reaching  the  orifice  after  having  started  from  a 


state  of  rest  at  the  surface.     It  is  algebraically  expressed  by  the  formula 

V~.j2gk. 

It  follows  directly  from  this  law  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  depends  on  the 
depth  of  the  orifice  below  the  surface,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid. 
Through  orifices  of  equal  siie  and  of  the  same  depth,  water  and  mercury 
would  issue  with  the  same  velocity,  for  although  the  density  of  the  latter 
liquid  is  greater,  the  weight  of  the  column,  and  consequently  the  pressure  is 
greater  loo.  It  follows  further  that  the  velocities  of  efflux  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  roots  of  the  depth  of  the  orifices.  Water  would  issue 
from  an  orilice  too  inches  below  the  surface  with  ten  times  the  velocity  with 
which  it  would  issue  from  one  inch  below  the  surface. 

The  quantities  of  water  which  issue  from  orifices  of  different  areas  are 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  siM  of  the  orifice,  provided  the  level  remains 
constanL 

210.  Bir«atl«a  oftli*  J«t  frau  lateral  orlflDca.— From  the  principle  of 
the  equal  transmission  of  pressure,  water  issues  from  an  orifice  in  the  side  of 
a  vessel  with  the  same  velocity  as  from  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
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7A  the  same  depth.  Each  particle  of  a  jet  issuing  from  the  side  of  a  vosd 
begins  to  move  horizoatally  with  the  velocity  above  mentioned,  bat  it  is  « 
once  drawn  downward  by  the  force  of  gravity,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  a  boDtt, 
fired  from  a  gun,  with  its  axis  boriiontaL  It  ig  well  known  that  the  bnOtl 
describes  a  parabola  (51)  with  a  vertical  axis,  the  vertex  being  the  muizle  A 
the  gun.  Now  since  each  panicle  of  tbe  jet  move*  in  the  same  curve,  the  jB 
itself  takes  the  parabolic  fotm,  as 
shown  in  fig,  178, 

It   may  be   remarked,   that  b 

every  parabola  there  is   a  certtii 

.  point  c^led  Hm  focus,  and  that  the 

\  distance  from  the  vertex  to  thefbcia 

\  fiiesthemagnitudeofapaiabob.il 

■-~-j,_^^  much  the  same  manner  as  the  dis- 

Y~~~~-v.  tance  from  the  centre  to  the  eir- 

\         ^S       cumference    fixes    the    magnitufe 

1  of  a  circle.     Now  it  can  easily  be 

fig- 178  proved  that  the  focus  is  as  nmck 

below,  as  the  surface  of  the  water 

is  above,  the  orifice.    Accordingly,  the  jets  formed  by  water  coming  frooi 

orifices  ai  different  depths  below  the  surface  take  different  forms  as  shwn 

in  fig.  178. 

211.  Bal^t  of  tbe  Jet. — If  a  jet  issulnf;  from  an  orifice  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection has  the  same  velocity  as  a  body  would  have  which  fell  from  the  sur&ct 
of  the  liquid  to  that  orifice,  the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  liquid.  It 
does  not,  however,  reach  this  ;  for  the  particles  which  fall  hinder  it.  But  br 
inclining  the  jet  at  a  small  angle  with  the  vertical,  it  reaches  about  jsths  of 
the  theoretical  height,  the  difference  being  due  to  friction  and  to  tbe  resst- 
ance  of  the  air.  By  experiments  of  this  nature  the  truth  of  Torricclli's  la* 
has  been  demonstrated. 

1  ]  2.  QnaBtttT  oT  eMu.  ▼«&>  eoBtraete. — If  we  suppose  the  sides  of 
a  vessel  containing  water  to  be  thin,  and  the  orifice  to  be  a  small  circle  whost 
area  is  A,  we  might  think  that  the  quantity  of  water  E  discharged  in  asecond 
would  be  given  by  the  expression  A^/:;^/J,  since  each  particle  has,  on  the 
average,  a  velocity  equal  to  -Jigk,  and  particles  issue  from  each  point  of  the 
orifice.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  This  may  be  explained  by  re- 
ference to  fig.  179,  in  which  AB  represents  an  orifice  in  (he 
'".^^  *X  bottom  of  a  vessel— what  is  true  in  this  case  being  equally 
true  of  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Every  particle 
above  AB  endeavours  to  pass  out  of  the  vessel,  and  in  so 
doing  exerts  a  pressure  on  those  near  it.  Tliose  that  issue 
near  A  and  B  exert  pressures  in  the  directions  MM  and  NN  : 
those  near  the  centre  of  the  orifice  in  the  direction  RQ, those 
in  the  intcimediate  parts  in  the  directions  PQ,  PQ,  In  con- 
sequence, the  water  within  the  space  PQP  is  unable  to 
Kin.  '79-  escape,  and  that  which  does  escape,  instead  of  assuming  a 

cylindrical  form,  at  first  contracts,  and  lakes  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  It  is  found  that  the  escaping  jet  continues  to  contract,  until 
.tt  a  distance  from  the  orifice  about  equal  tothe  diameter  of  the  orifice.    This 
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part  of  the  jet  is  called  ihe  vena  toiitracta.  It  is  found  that  the  area  of  ils 
smallest  seciion  is  about  ~  or  o'63  of  that  of  the  orilice.  Accaidingly,  ibe 
true  value  of  the  efflux  per  second  Is  given  approximaiely  by  the  formula 

or  the  actual  value  of  K  is  about  0-62  of  its  tktorelkal  amount. 

213.  XnSiieiiofl  or  titbea  on  tbo  qnautltr  of  eflnx.—The  result  given 

in  the  last  atiicle  has  reference  to  an  aperture  in  a  thin  wall.    If  a  cylindrical 

or  conical  efHux  tube  or  ajiilaj;<f  is  filled  to  the  aperture,  the  amount  of  the 

efflux  is  considerably  increased,  and  in  some  cases  falls  but  a  little  short  nf 

its  theoretical  amount. 

A   short   cylindrical   ajutage,  whose  length   is  from  mo  to  three  times 

its  diameter,  has  been  found  to  increase  the  efflux  per  second  to  about 

oSsAv'i^A.     In  this  case,  the  water  on  entering 

Ihe  ajutage  forms  a  coniracted  vein  (fig.  181),  just  I 

as  it  would  do  on  issuing  freely  into  the  air  ; 

afterwards  it  expands,  and,  in  consequence  of  the   I 

adhesion  of  the  water  to  the  interior  surface  of  the   | 

tube,  has,  on  leaving  the  ajutage,  a  section  greater 

than  that  of  the  contracted  vein.     The  contraction   | 

of  the  jet  within  the  ajutage  causes  a  partial  vacuum. 
If  an  aperture  is  made  in  the  ajutage,  near  the 

point  of  greatest  conlrnclion,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
vertical  lube,  the  other  end  of  which  dips  into 
water  (lig.  180),  It  is  found  that  water  rises  in  the 

vertical  tube,  thereby  proving  the  formation  of  a 
partial  vacuum. 

If  the  ajutage  ha^  the  form  of  a  conic  friisirum 
whose  larger  end  is  at  the  aperture,  the  efflux  in  a  second  may  be  raised  10 
o-i)2\^'2gk,  provided  the  dimensions  are  properly  chosen.  If  the  smaller 
end  of  a  fnistrum  of  a  cone  of  suitable  dimensions  be  fitted  to  the  orifice, 
the  efflux  may  be  still  further  increased,  and  fall  very  little  short  of  the 
theoretical  amount. 

When  the  ajutage  has  more  than  a  certain  length,  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution lakes  place  in  the  amount  of  the  efflux  :  for  example,  if  its  length  is 
48  times  its  diameter,  the  efflux  is  reduced  to  o-f>'ik^/2sk.  This  arises  from 
the  fact,  tliat,  when  water  passes  along  cylindrical  tubes,  the  resistance  in- 
creases with  the  length.  The  resistance  which  gives  rise  to  [his  result  is  called 
hydraulic  friction  \  it  is  independent  of  the  material  of  the  tube,  provided  it 
be  not  roughened  ;  but  depends  in  a  considerable  degree  on  the  viscosity  of 
the  liquid  ;  for  instance,  ice-cold  water  experiences  a  greater  resistance  than 

Jukewarm  water. 

According  to  Prony  the  mean  velocity  i'  ot  waler  in  a  cast-iron  pipe,  of 
Bkngth  /,  and  the  diameter  il,  under  the  pressure/,  is  in  metres 

e  velocity  of  the  efflux  through  capillary  ajutages  has  been  found  by 
ille  to  be  proportionate  to  the  height  and  not  to  the  square  root,  a 
king  exception  from  Torricelli's  theorem. 


I70  On  Gases.  pH- 

By  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  Tresca  has  submitted  solids  such  ■ 
silver,  lead,  iron  and  sceel,  powders  like  sand,  soft  plastic  substances  such  b 
clay,  and  briicle  bodies  like  ice  to  such  enormous  pressures  as  100,000  kilo- 
grammes, and  has  found  [hat  they  then  behave  like  fluid  bodies.  His  ei- 
periments  show  also  that  these  bodies  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all 
directions,  when  this  pressure  is  considerable  enough. 

314-  Torm  of  tt«  Jet.— After  the  contracted  vein,  the  jet  has  thefbnaof 
a  solid  rod  for  a  short  distance,  but  then  begins  to  separate  into  drops  wliid> 
present  a  peculiar  appearance.  They  seem  to  form  a  series  of  ventral  ud 
nodal  segments  (fig.  181).  The  ventral  segments  consist  of  drops  extended 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  nodal  segments  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

And  as  the  ventral  and  nodal  segments  have  respectively  a  fixed  position, 
each  drop  must  alternately  become  elongated  and  flattened  while  it  is  bllii( 
(lig.  lii).  Between  any  two  drops  there  are  smaller  ones,  so  that  the  whoic 
jet  has  a  tube-like  appearance. 

If  the  jet  is  momentarily  illuminated  by  the  elearic  spark  its  stnictureii 
well  seen  ;  the  drops  appear  then  to  be  stationary,  and  separate  from  each 

If  the  aperture  is  not  circular  the  form  of  the  jet  undergoes  curioos 

215.  Sydranllo  tonmlqnet. — If  water  be  contained  in  a  vessel,  and  an 

aperture  be  made  in  one  of  the  sides,  the  pressure  at  this  point  is  removed, 
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:  the  water  :  but  it  remains  on  the  other  side ; 
;  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  would  move  in  a 
isuing  jet.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  ^para- 
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tus  known  as  the  hydraulic  tourniquet  or  Barker's  mill  (fig.  183).  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  vessel,  M,  containing  water,  and  capable  of  moving  about  its 
vertical  axis.  At  the  lower  part  there  is  a  tube,  C,  bent  horizontally  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  the  two  ends.  If  the  vessel  were  full  of  water  and  the  tubes 
closed,  the  pressure  on  the  sides  of  C  would  balance  each  other,  being  equal 
and  acting  in  contrary  directions  ;  but,  being  open,  the  water  runs  out,  the 
pressure  is  not  exerted  on  the  open  part,  but  only  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  A.  And  this  pressure,  not  being  neutralised  by  an  oppo- 
site pressure,  imparts  a  rotatory  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
Telocity  of  which  increases  with  the  height  of  the  liquid  and  the  size  of  the 
aperture. 

The  same  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment.  A 
tall  cylinder  containing  water  and  provided  with  a  lateral  stopcock  near  the 
bottom  is  placed  on  a  light  shallow  dish  on  water,  so  that  it  easily  floats. 
On  opening  the  stopcock  so  as  to  allow  water  to  flow  out,  the  vessel  is  ob- 
served to  move  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
water  is  issuing.  Similarly,  if  a  vessel  containing  water  be  suspended  by  a 
string,  on  opening  an  aperture  in  one  of  the  sides,  the  water  will  jet  out,  and 
the  vessel  be  deflected  out  of  the  vertical  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Seg^er's  water-wheel  and  the  reaction  machine  depend  on  this  principle. 
So  also  do  rotating  fire-works  ;  that  is,  an  unbalanced  reaction  from  the 
heated  gases  which  issue  from  openings  in  them,  gives  them  motion  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

216.  '^irater-wtieels.  Tnrbiaes. — When  water  is  continuously  flowing 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  it  may  be  used  as  a  motive  power.  The 
motive  power  of  water  is  utilised  by  means  of  water-wheels ;  that  is,  by 
wheels  provided  with  buckets  or  float-boards  at  the  circumference,  and  on 
which  the  water  acts  either  by  pressure  or  by  impact. 

Water-wheels  turn  in  a  vertical  plane  round  a  horizontal  axis,  and  are  ot 
two  principal  kinds,  undershot  and  overshot. 

In  undershot  wheels  the  float-boards  are  at  right  angles  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel.  The  lowest  float  boards  are  immersed  in  the  water, 
which  flows  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  height  of  the  fall.  Such 
wheels  are  applicable  where  the  quantity  of  water  is  great,  but  the  fall  in- 
considerable. Overshot  wheels  are  used  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  which 
has  a  high  fall,  as  with  small  mountain  streams.  On  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  there  are  buckets  of  a  peculiar  shape.  The  water  falls  into  the  buckets 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  which  is  thus  moved  by  the  weight  of  the 
water,  and  as  each  bucket  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  of  revolution  it  discharges 
all  the  water,  and  ascends  empty. 

The  turbine  is  a  horizontal  water-wheel,  and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
hydraulic  tourniquet  (215).  But  instead  of  the  horizontal  tubes  there  is  a 
horizontal  drum,  containing  curved  vertical  walls  ;  the  water,  in  issuing  from 
the  turbine,  pressing  against  these  walls,  exerts  a  reaction,  and  turns  the 
whole  wheel  about  a  vertical  axis.  Turbines  have  the  advantage  of  being 
of  small  bulk  for  their  power,  and  equally  efficient  for  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  falls. 

Water  power  is  usually  represented  by  the  weight  of  the  water  multiplied 
into  the  height  of  the  available  fall ;  or  it  may  also  be  represented  by  half 
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the  product  of  the  masa  ini 
give  ihe  same  result  (6i). 

The  water  power  nf  the  Niagara  Falls  i; 
and  a  half  millions  of  horse-power. 

The  total  theoretical  effect  of  a  water-po«'er  is  never  realised  ;  for  the 
water,  after  acting  on  the  wheel,  siill  retains  some  velocity,  and  therefoicdoa 
not  impart  the  whole  of  its  velocity  to  the  wheel ;  in  many  cases  water  ft 
past  without  acting  at  all  ;  if  the  water  acis  by  impact,  vibrations  an  pro- 
duced which  are  transmitted  to  the  earth  and  lost ;  the  same  effect  is  p 
duccd  by  the  friction  of  water  over  an  edge  of  the  sluice,  in  the  chwu 
which  conveys  it,  or  against  the  wheel  itself,  as  well  as  by  tbe  friction  of  ths 
latter  against  the  ajtle.  A  wheel  working  freely  in  a  stream,  as  with  the  con 
mills  on  the  Rhine  near  Mainz,  does  not  utilise  more  than  20  per  cenLoftbt 
theoretical  effect,  while  one  of  the  more  perfect  forms  of  turbines  will  worlinp 
to  over  80  per  cent.  Water  engines  in  this  respect  exceed  steam  engioes, 
which  on  the  average  do  not  use  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  power  repn- 
sented  by  the  coal  they  burn. 

317.  XKarlotta-B  bottle,  Its  om.— Maiiottc's  bottle  presents  many  a 
effects  ot  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  furnishes  a  means  of  obtaioint 
a  constant  flow  of  water.  It  consists  of  a  la^ 
narrow-mouthed  bottle  in  the  neck  of  which  tbnc 
is  a  tightly- fitting  cork  (lig.  1S4).  Through  this  1 
tube  passes  open  at  both  ends.  In  the  sides  of 
the  bottle  there  are  three  tubulurcs,  each  wiib  a  | 
narrow  orifice,  and  which  can  be  closed  at  will. 

The  bottle  and  the  tube  being  quite  filled  «ith 
water,  let  us  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of    | 
opening  successively  one  of  the  tubulures,  a,  i,  and 
c,  supposing,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  that  the 
lower  extremity  of  g  is  between  the  tubulures  i 

i.  If  the  tubulure  d  is  open  the  water  flows  out. 
'  and  the  surface  sinks  in  the  tobe^  until  it  is  on  the  ■ 
same  level  as  6,  when  the  flow  stops.  This  tk)v 
arises  from  the  excess  of  pressure  at  the  point /am 
that  at  *.  The  pressure  at  c  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  when  once  the  level  is  the  same  at  d  and  at  e,  the  efHux  ceases,  for  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  all  points  of  the  same  horiiontal  layer,  ie,  is  ibe 
same  (100). 

ii.  If  now  the  tubulure  *  is  closed,  and  a  opened,  no  efflux  takes  place: 
on  the  contrary,  air  enters  by  the  orifice  a,  and  waier  ascends  in  the  tabtg, 
as  high  as  the  layer  flrf,  and  then  equilibrium  is  established. 

iii.  If  the  orifices  a  and  i>  are  closed,  and  c  opened,  an  efHux  having  con- 
slant  velocity  lakes  place,  as  long  as  the  level  of  the  Hater  is  not  below  the 
open  end,  /,  of  the  tube.  Air  enters  bubble  b>'  bubble  ai  /,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  water  which  has  flowed  out. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  efflux  at  the  orifice  <:  is  constant,  it  is  necessat)' 
to  demonstrate  that  the  pressure  on  the  horiiontal  layer  i-A  is  always  equal  10 
that  of  the  atmosphere  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  the  column  */,     Now 
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suppose  that  the  level  of  the  water  has  sunk  to  the  layer  ad.  The  air  which 
has  penetrated  into  the  flask  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere diminished  by  that  of  the  column  of  liquid  pn^  or  H  —pn.  In  virtue  of 
its  elasticity  this  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  layer  ch.  But  this  layer  fur- 
ther supports  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water, /;»,  so  that  the  pressure  at  m 
is  really  pm  +  H  — /«,  or  H  +  mn,  that  is  to  say,  H  +  hi. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  this  pressure  is  the  same  when 
the  level  sinks  to  ^,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  level  is  higher  than  the  aperture 
/.  The  pressure  on  the  layer  ch  is  therefore  constant,  and  consequently  the 
velocity  of  the  efflux.  But  when  once  the  level  is  below  the  point  /,  the 
pressure  decreases,  and  with  it  the  velocity. 

To  obtain  a  constant  flow  by  means  of  Mariotte's  bottle,  it  is  filled  with 
water,  and  the  orifice  which  is  below  the  tube  /  is  opened.  The  rapidity  of 
the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  height  hL 
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CHAPTER   I. 
PRODUCl'lON,   PROPAGATION,  AND    REFLECTION  OF  SOUND. 

2 1 8.  ProTlnoe  of  aoovsttos. — The  study  of  sounds,  and  that  of  tbe 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  form  the  province  of  acousiics. 

Music  considers  sounds  with  reference  to  the  pleasurable  feelings  they  are 
calculated  to  excite.  Acoustics  is  concerned  with  the  questions  of  the  pro- 
duction, transmission,  and  comparison  of  sounds  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  physiological  question  of  the  perception  of  sounds. 

219.  Sovnd  and  noise. — Sound  is  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  in  tbe 
organ  of  hearing  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies,  when  this  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  ear  through  an  elastic  medium. 

All  sounds  are  not  identical ;  they  present  differences  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished,  compared,  and  their  relations  determined. 

Sounds  are  distinguished  from  noises,  Sound  properly  so  called,  or 
musical  souttd^  is  that  which  produces  a  continuous  sensation,  and  the  musical 
value  of  which  can  be  estimated ;  while  noise  is  either  a  sound  of  too  short 
a  duration  to  be  determined,  like  the  report  of  a  cannon ;  or  else  it  is  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  many  discordant  sounds,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder  or  the 
noise  of  the  waves.  Nevertheless  the  difference  between  sound  and  noise  is 
by  no  means  precise  ;  Savart  has  shown  that  there  are  relations  of  height  in 
the  case  of  noise,  as  well  as  in  that  of  sound  :  and  there  are  said  to  be  cer- 
tain cars  sufficiently  well  organised  to  determine  the  musical  value  of  the 
sound  produced  by  a  carriage  rolling  on  the  pavement. 

220.  Cause  of  sound. — Sound  is  always  the  result  of  rapid  oscillations 
imparted  to  the  molecules  of  elastic  bodies,  when  the  state  of  equilibrium  of 
these  bodies  has  been  disturbed  either  by  a  shock  or  by  friction.  Such 
bodies  tend  to  regain  their  first  position  of  equilibrium,  but  only  reach  it  after 
performing,  on  each  side  of  that  position,  very  rapid  vibratory  movements, 
the  amplitude  of  which  quickly  decreases.  A  body  which  produces  a  sound 
is  called  a  sonorous  or  sounding  body. 

As  understood  in  England  and  Germany,  a  vibration  comprises  a  motion 
to  and  fro  ;  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  a  vibration  means  a  movement  to  or 
fro.  The  French  vibrations  are  with  us  semi-vibrations,  an  oscillation  or  vibrtt' 
tion  is  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  molecule  in  only  one  direction  ;  a  double 
or  complete  vibration  comprises  the  oscillation  both  backwards  and  forwards. 
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'Vibrations  of  sounding  bodies  are  very  readily  observed.  If  a  light  powder  is 
■prinkled  on  a  body  which  is  in  the  act  of  yielding  a  musical  sound,  a  rapid 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  powder 
which  renders  visible  the  vibrations 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  if  a  stretched  tord  be 
smartly  puUed  and  let  go  its  vibra- 
tions are  apparent  to  Che  eye. 

A  bell  jar  is  held  horiiontally 
in  one  hand  (tig.   185),  and  made  y\%.  iSj. 

to  vibrate  by  being  struck  with  the 

Other  ;  if  ihen  a  piece  of  metal  is  placed  in  it,  it  is  rapidly  raised  by  ibe 
vibrations  of  the  side  ;  touching  the  bell-jar  with  the  hand,  the  sound  ceases, 
and  with  it  the  motion  of  the  metal 

221.  Bsnnda  BMpropacatoaiiiTaoBo. — The  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies 
can  only  produce  ihe  sensation  of  sound  in  us  by  the  i 
medium  interposed  between  the  ear  and  the 
sonorous  body  and  vibrating  with  it.  This 
medium  is  usually  the  air,  but  all  gases, 
vapours,  liquids,  and  solids  also  transmit 
sounds.  ' 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the 
presence  of  a  ponderable  medium  is  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  of  sound.  A  small 
metal  bell,  which  is  continually  struck  by  a 


sniall  hammer  by  i 
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the  receiver  of  ai 
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nary  pressure,  the  s 
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experiment,  after  ihe  vacuum  has  been  made,  any  vapour  or  gas  be  admiited, 
the  sound  of  the  bell  will  be  heard,  showing  that  sound  is  propagated  in  this 

Sound  is  also  propagated  in  liquids.  When  two  bodies  strike  against 
each  other  under  water  the  shock  is  distinctly  heard.  And  a  diver  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  can  hear  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  bank. 

The  conductibility  of  solids  is  such,  that  Ihe  faint  scratching  of  a  pen  at 
the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  is  heard  at  the  other  end.  The  earth  con- 
ducts sound  so  well,  that  at  night,  when  the  ear  is  applied  Co  the  ground,  the 
steps  of  horses  or  any  other  noise  at  a  great  distance  is  heard. 


\  of  clockwork,  c 
cal  box,  is  placed  under 
ir-pump  (fig.  186).  As 
s  full  of  air  at  Che  ordi- 
und  is  transmitted,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  air  is  exhausted  (he 
sound  becomes  feebler,  and  is  imperceptible 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
the  bellworkorihe  musical  boxmust  be  placed 
on  wadding ;  for  otherwise  the  vibrations 
would  be  transmitted  lo  the  air  through  the 
plate  of  the  pump. 
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223.  FropATAtioii  ofsoiiBd  in  the  air. — In  order  to  simplify  thetkay 
of  the  propagation  of  sound  in  the  air,  we  shall  first  consider  the  ok  it] 
which  it  is  propagated  in  a  cylindrical  tube  of  indefinite  length.    Lei  10^ | 
fig.  187,  be  a  tube  tilled  with  air  at  a  constant  pressure  and  teinpenitiire,ai 
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let  P  be  a  piston  oscillating  rapidly  from  A  to  a.  When  the  piston  passs 
from  A  to  ^  it  compresses  the  air  in  the  tube.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
great  compressibility,  the  condensation  of  the  air  does  not  take  place  atooa 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  but  solely  within  a  certain  lengA, 
nli,  which  is  called  the  condensed  wave. 

If  the  tube  M  N  he  supposed  to  be  divided  into  lengths  equal  to  aH»  aid 
each  of  these  lengths  divided  into  layers  parallel  to  the  piston,  it  maybe 
shown  by  calculation,  that  when  the  first  layer  of  the  wave  aH  comes  to  rest, 
the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  first  layer  of  the  second  wave  HH',  and 
so  on  from  layer  to  layer  in  all  parts  of  H'H",  H"H'''.  The  condensed 
wave  advances  in  the  tube,  each  of  its  parts  having  successively  the  same 
degree  of  velocity  and  condensation. 

When  the  piston  returns  in  the  direction  /7A,  a  vacuum  is  produced 
behind  it,  which  causes  an  expansion  of  the  air  in  contact  with  its  posterior 
face.  The  next  layer  expanding  in  turn  brings  the  first  to  its  original  state 
of  condensation,  and  so  on  from  layer  to  layer.  Thus  when  the  piston  has 
returned  to  A,  an  expanded  wave  is  produced  of  the  same  length  as  the  con- 
densed wave,  and  directly  following  it  in  the  tube  where  they  are  propagated 
together,  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  two  waves  possessing  equal  and 
contrary  velocities. 

The  whole  of  a  condensed  and  expanded  waveforms  an  nndHlatiaH\  that 
is,  an  undulation  comprehends  that  part  of  the  column  of  air  affected  during 
the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  piston.  The  length  of  aft  undHh- 
Hon  is  the  space  which  sound  traverses  during  a  complete  vibration  of  the 
body  which  produces  it.  This  length  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations 
are  more  rapid. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  if  we  consider  a  single  row  of  partides, 
which  when  at  rest  occupy  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  fbr 
instance,  those  along  AH"  (fig.  187),  we  shall  find  they  will  have  respectively 
at  the  same  instant  all  the  various  velocities  which  the  piston  has  had  suc- 
cessively while  oscillating  from  A  to  rt  and  back  to  A.  So  that  if  in  fig.  38 
AH'  represents  the  length  of  one  undulation,  the  curved  line  H'PQAwill- 
represent  the  various  velocities  which  all  the  points  in  the  line  AH'  ha\*c 
simultaneously :  for  instance,  at  the  instant  the  piston  has  returned  to  A,  the 
particle  at  M  will  be  moving  to  the  right  with  a  velocity  represented  by 
yM,  the  particle  at  N  will  be  moving  to  the  left  with  a  velocity  represented 
by  PN,  and  so  on  of  the  other  particles. 

When   an   undulatory  motion   is   transmitted   through   a  medium,  the 
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^tions  of  any  two  particles  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase  when  those 
tides  move  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direction ;  the  motions 
said  to  be  in  opposite  phases  when  the  particles  move  with  the  same 
locities  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  plain,  from  an  inspection  of  fig.  38, 
^5it  when  any  two  particles  are  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  half  an  un- 
^^^lation,  their  motions  are  always  in  opposite  phases,  but  if  their  distance 
^^iials  the  length  of  a  complete  undulation  their  motions  are  in  the  same 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  the  condensed  wave  the  condensa- 
m  will  be  greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  wave,  and  likewise  that  the  expanded 
^€we  will  be  most  rarefied  at  its  middle. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  sonorous  waves 
te  a  cylinder  to  that  of  their  motion  in  an  unenclosed  medium.  It  is  simply 
l^ecessary  to  apply,  in  all  directions,  to  each  molecule  of  the  vibrating  body 
Vrhat  has  been  ^said  about  a  piston  moveable  in  a  tube.  A  series  of  spherical 
^aves  alternately  condensed  and  rarefied  is  produced  around  each  centre  of 
disturbance.  As  these  waves  are  contained  within  two  concentrical  spherical 
surfaces,  whose  radii  gradually  increase,  while  the  length  of  the  undulation 
remains  the  same,  their  mass  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  so  that  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  gradually 
lessens,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes. 

It  is  these  spherical  waves,  alternately  condensed  and  expanded,  which 
in  being  propagated  transmit  sound.  If  many  points  are  disturbed  at  the 
same  time,  a  system  of  waves  is  produced  around  each  point.  But  all  these 
waves  are  transmitted  one  through  the  other  without  modifying  either  their 
lengths  or  their  velocities.  Sometimes  condensed  or  expanded  waves  coincide 
with  others  of  the  same  nature  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  their  sum ;  some- 
times they  meet  and  produce  an  effect  equal  to  their  difference.  If  the  sur- 
face of  still  water  be  disturbed  at  two  or  more  points,  the  co-existence  of 
waves  becomes  sensible  to  the  eye. 

224.  Causes  wliioli  Infliieiioe  the  intensify  of  sound. — Many  causes 
modify  the  force  or  the  intensity  of  sound.  These  are,  the  distance  of 
the  sonorous  body,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  the  density  of  the  air  at 
the  place  where  the  sound  is  produced,  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air, 
and,  lastly,  the  neighbourhood  of  other  sonorous  bodies. 

i.  The  intensity  of  souftd  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
sonorous  body  from  the  ear.  This  law  has  been  deduced  by  calculation,  but 
it  may  be  also  demonstrated  experimentally.  Let  us  suppose  several  sounds 
of  equal  intensity — for  instance,  bells  of  the  same  kind,  struck  by  hammers 
of  the  same  weight,  falling  from  equal  heights.  If  four  of  these  bells  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  20  yards  from  the  ear,  and  one  at  a  distance  of  10 
yards,  it  is  found  that  the  single  bell  produces  a  sound  of  the  same  intensity 
as  the  four  bells  struck  simultaneously.  Consequently,  for  double  the 
distance  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  only  one-fourth.  A  method  of  com- 
paring the  intensities  of  different  sounds  will  be  described  afterwards  (284). 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  can  be  heard  depends  on  their  intensity. 
The  report  of  a  volcano  at  St.  Vincent  was  heard  at  Demerara,  300  miles  off, 
and  the  firing  at  Waterloo  was  heard  at  Dover. 

ii.  The  intensity  of  the  sound  increases  with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 

X  3 
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o/l/u  sanarous  body.  The  connection  between  the  intensity  of  the  i 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  vibra.tioni  \t  readily  observed  by  tneamof  A 
cords.  For  if  the  cords  are  somewhat  long,  the  oscillations  aic  pen 
to  the  eye,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  sound  is  feebler  in  propcHtion  asdci 
lude  of  the  oscillations  decreases. 

iii.  Th4  inUHsity  of  sound  depends  on  Iht  density  oftht  air  in  Ikifi 
whick  it  it  produced.  As  we  have  already  seen  (210),  when  an  alai^i 
by  clockwork  is  placed  under  the  bell-jar  of  an  air-pump,  the  sound  ki 
weaker  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  rarefied. 

In  hydrogen,  which  is  about  ^^jth  the  density  of  air,  sounds  uc 
feebler,  although  the  pressure  is  the  same.  In  carbonic  acid,  on  A 
trary,  whose  density  is  1529,  sounds  are  more  intense.  On  lu^ 
tains,  where  the  air  is  much  rarefied,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  wit) 
effort  in  order  to  be  heard,  and  the  discharge  of  a  gun  produces  ar&j  1 

The  ticking  of  a  watch  is  heard  in  water  at  a  distance  of  23  feel,  i 
16},  in  alcohol  of  1 3,  and  in  air  of  only  10  feet 

iv.  The  intensity  of  sound  is  modified  by  the  motion  of  the  eOm 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  calm  weather  sound  is  alwiyi 
propagated  than  when  there  is  wind ;  in  the  latter  case,  for  an  eq 
tance,  sound  is  more  intense  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  t 
trary  direction. 

V.  Lastly,  sound  is  strengthened  by  the  proximity  of  a  sonorots  k 
string  made  to  vibrate  in  free  air  has  but  a  very  feeble  sound  ;  but 


vibrates  above  a  sounding-box,  as  in  the  case  ot  the  violin,  guitar,  01 
cello,  its  sound  is  much  more  intense.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
and  the  air  which  it  contains  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  siring.  He 
use  of  sounding-boxes  in  stringed  ir 
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225.  Appamtas  to  streiifrtbeii  seiind. — The  apparatus  represented  in 

x88  was  used  by  Savart  to  show  the  influence  of  boxes  in  strengthening 

rmd.    It  consists  of  a  hemispherical  brass  vessel  A,  which  is  set  in  vibra- 

by  means  of  a  violin  bow.    Near  it  there  is  a  hollow  cardboard  cylinder, 

closed  at  the  further  end.     By  means  of  a  handle  this  cylinder  can  be 

^«d  on  its  support,  so  as  to  be  inclined  at  any  given  degree  towards 

"vessel  The  cylinder  is  fixed  on  a  slide,  C,  by  which  means  it  can 
X>laced  at  any  distance  from  A.     When  the  vessel  is  made  to  vibrate, 

strengthening  of  the  sound  is  very  remarkable.  But  the  sound  loses 
*ost  all  its  intensity  if  the  cylinder  is  turned  away,  and  it  becomes 
dually  weaker  when  the  cylinder  is  removed  to  a  greater  distance, 
*wing  that  the  strengthening  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  air  in  the 
tinder. 

The  cylinder  B  is  made  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  brass  vessel  by  ad- 
ding it  to  a  certain  depth,  which  is  effected  by  making  one  part  slide  into 
c  other. 

Vitruvius  states  that,  in  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  resonant  brass  vessels 
Jre  placed  to  strengthen  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

226.  Zailaenoe  of  tabes  on  the  transmission  of  sound. — The  law  that 
e  intensity  of  sound  increases  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
stance  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  tubes,  especially  if  they  are  straight 
d  cylindrical  The  sonorous  waves  in  that  case  are  not  propagated  in  the 
m  of  increasing  concentrical  spheres,  and  sound  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
jat  distance  without  any  perceptible  alteration.  Biot  found  that  in  one 
the  Paris  water  pipes,  1040  yards  long,  the  voice  lost  so  little  of  its  intensity. 
It  a  conversation  could  be  kept  up  at  the  ends  of  a  tube  in  a  very  low 
le.  The  weakening  of  sound  becomes,  however,  perceptible  in  tubes  of 
ge  diameter,  or  where  the  sides  are  rough.  This  property  of  transmitting 
mds  was  first  used  in  England  for  speaking  tubes.  They  consist  of  caout- 
3UC  tubes  of  small  diameter  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  If  a  person 
raks  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  he  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  with  his  ear 
the  other  end. 

From  Biot's  experiments  it  is  evident  that  a  communication  might  be 
de  between  two  towns  by  means  of  speaking  tubes.  The  velocity  of  sound 
1 125  feet  in  a  second  at  166  C,  so  that  a  distance  of  50  miles  would  be 
versed  in  four  minutes. 

227.  &effnanlt*s  experiments. — Theoretically  a  sound  wave  should  be 
>pagated  in  a  straight  cylindrical  tube  with  a  constant  intensity.  Regnault 
nd  that  under  these  circumstances  the  intensity  of  sound  gradually 
ninishes  with  the  distance,  and  that  the  distance  at  which  it  ceases  to  be 
iible  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

He  produced  sound  waves  of  equal  strength  by  means  of  a  small  pistol 
irged  with  a  gramme  of  powder  and  fired  at  the  open  ends  of  tubes  of 
nous  diameters,  and  he  then  ascertained  the  distance  at  which  the  sound 
lid  no  longer  be  heard,  or  at  which  it  ceased  to  act  on  what  he  calls  a 
sitive  membrane.  This  was  a  very  flexible  membrane  which  could  be 
;d  at  various  distances  across  the  tube,  and  provided  with  a  small  metal 
c  in  its  centre.  When  the  membrane  began  to  vibrate  this  disc  struck 
linst  a  metallic  contact  and  thereby  closed  a  voltaic  circuit,  which  traced 
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on  a  chronograph  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  membrane  received  tfe 
sound  wave. 

Kxperimenting  in  this  manner,  Regnault  found  that  the  report  of  a  pistol 
charged  as  stated  is  no  longer  audible  at  a  distance  of 

1 1 39  metres  in  a  tube  of o***i 08  diameter 

3810         „  „  0-300        „ 

9540         >»  n  I  ■•100        „ 

'Jhc  sound  wave  of  which  these  numbers  represent  the  limit  of  distance  at 
which  it  is  no  longer  heard,  still  acts  on  the  membrane  at  the  distances  <tf 
4156,  1 1 430  and  19,851  metres  respectively. 

According  to  Regnault  the  principal  cause  of  this  diminution  of  intensity 
is  the  loss  of  vis  viva  against  the  sides  of  the  tube  ;  he  found  also  that  sounds 
of  high  pitch  are  propagated  in  tubes  less  easily  than  those  of  low  ones ;  a 
bass  would  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  treble  voice. 

228.  Velocity  of  soiind  in  leases.— Since  the  propagation  of  sonorous 
waves  is  gradual,  sound  requires  a  certain  time  for  its  transmission  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  phenomena.  For  example,  tbe 
sound  of  thunder  is  only  heard  some  time  after  the  flash  of  lightning  has  bees 
seen,  although  both  the  sound  and  the  light  are  produced  simultaneously: 
and  in  like  manner  we  see  a  mason  in  the  act  of  striking  a  stone  before 
hearing  the  sound. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has  often  been  the  subject  of  experimental 
determination. 

The  most  accurate  of  the  direct  measurements  was  made  by  Moll  and 
Van  Beck  in  1823.  Two  hills,  near  Amsterdam,  Kooltjesberg  and  Zcvcn- 
boomen,  were  chosen  as  stations  :  their  distance  from  each  other  as  deter- 
mined trigonomctrically  was  57,971  feet,  or  nearly  eleven  miles.  Cannons 
were  iired  at  stated  intervals  simultaneously  at  each  station,  and  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound  was  noted  \ti 
chronometers.  This  time  could  be  taken  as  that  which  the  sound  required 
to  travel  between  the  two  stations ;  for  it  will  be  subsequently  seen  that 
light  takes  an  inappreciable  time  to  traverse  the  above  distance.  In- 
troducing corrections  for  the  barometric  pressure,  temperature  and  hygro- 
mctric  state,  and  eliminating  the  influence  of  the  wind,  Moll  and  Van  Beck's 
results  as  recalculated  by  SchrSder  van  der  Kolk  give  109278  feet  as  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  one  second  in  dry  air  at  0°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm. 

Kendall,  in  a  North  Pole  expedition,  found  that  the  velocity  of  sound  at 
a  temperature  of —40°  was  314  metres. 

The  velocity  of  sound  at  zero  may  be  taken  at  1093  feet  or  333  metres. 
This  velocity  increases  with  the  increase  of  temperature  ;  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  any  temperature  /**  from  the  formula, 

v=  1093  v^(  I  +0003665/) 

where  1093  is  the  velocity  in  feet  at  o''  C,  and  0003665  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion for  1**  C.  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  nearly  two  feet  for  eveo' 
degree  Centigrade.  For  the  same  temperature  it  is  independent  of  the  density 
of  the  air,  and  consequently  of  the  pressure.  It  is  the  same  for  the  same 
temperature  with  all  sounds,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  deep  or  acute. 
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Biot  found,  in  his  experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  sound  in  tubes,  that 
when  a  well-known  air  was  played  on  a  flute  at  one  end  of  a  tube  1040  yards 
long,  it  was  heard  without  alteration  at  the  other  end,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  velocity  of  different  sounds  is  the  same.  For  the  same 
reason  the  tune  played  by  a  band  is  heard  at  a  great  distance  without  altera- 
tion, except  in  intensity,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  some  sounds  travelled 
more  rapidly  than  others. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  admitted  as  universally  true.  Earnshaw,  by  a 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  sound  concludes 
that  the  velocity  of  a  sound  depends  on  its  strength  ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
a  violent  sound  ought  to  be  propagated  with  greater  velocity  than  a  gentler 
one.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  made  by  Captain 
Parry  on  his  Arttic  expedition.  During  artillery  practice  it  was  found,  by 
persons  stationed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  guns,  that  the  report  of 
the  cannon  was  heard  before  the  command  of  fire  given  by  the  officer.  And 
more  recently.  Mallet  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  with  which 
sound  is  propagated  in  rocks,  by  observing  the  times  which  elapsed  before 
blastings,  made  at  Holyhead,  were  heard  at  a  distance.  He  found  that  the 
larger  the  charge  of  gunpowder,  and  therefore  the  louder  the  report,  the  more 
rapid  was  the  transmission.  With  a  charge  of  2000  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
the  velocity  was  967  feet  in  a  second,  while  with  a  charge  of  12,000  it  was 
1 2 10  feet  in  the  same  time. 

MM.  Bravais  and  Martins  found,  in  1844,  that  sound  travelled  with  the 
same  velocity  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn,  as  from  the 
summit  to  the  base. 

229.  OalovlattoB  of  the  ▼eloolfy  of  soiind  in  rases. — From  theoretical 
considerations  Newton  gave  a  rule  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
gases,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

in  which  7/  represents  the  velocity  of  the  sound  or  the  distance  it  travels  in  a 
second,  e  the  elasticity  of  the  gas,  and  d  its  density. 

This  formula  expresses  that  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  sound  in 
gases  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity  of  the  gas ^  and  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  its  density.  It  follows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  the 
same  under  any  pressure  ;  for  although  the  elasticity  increases  with  increased 
pressure,  according  to  Boyle's  law,  the  density  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 
At  Quito,  where  the  mean  pressure  is  only  2 1  8  inches,  the  velocity  is  the 
same  as  at  the  sea  level,  provided  the  temperature  is  the  same. 

If  ^  be  the  force  of  gravity,  h  the  barometric  height  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature zero,  and  h  the  density  of  mercury,  also  at  zero,  then  for  a  gas  under 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  aixd  for  zero,  ^ -^>id :  Newton's  formula  accordingly 
becomes . 

Now  if  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  a  gas  to  increase  from  o®  to  /®,  its 
volume  will  increase  from  unity,  at  zero,  to  i-k^at  at  /,  a  being  the  coefficient 
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of  expansion  of  the  gas.  But  the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  vdume, 
therefore  d  becomes  //-►•(  i  +  at).     Hence 

The  values  of  7/,  obtained  by  this  formula,  are  less  than  the  experimental 
results.  Laplace  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  discrepancy  the  heat  produced 
by  pressure  in  the  condensed  waves  ;  and,  by  considerations  based  on  thb 
idea,  Poisson  and  Biot  have  found  that  Newton's  formula  ought  to  be  written 

V  «  ^/"^  w-  (i  +<7/)  p ;  c  being  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  for  a  constant 

pressure,  and  c'  its  specific  heat  for  a  constant  volume  (see  Book  VI.).  When 
thus  modified  the  results  calculated  by  the  formula  agree  with  the  experi- 
mental results. 

J' 
The  physical  reason  for  introducing  the  constant  -  into  the  equation  for 

the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  understood  from  the  following  considerations. 
We  have  already  seen  (223)  that  sound  is  propagated  in  air  by  a  series  of  al- 
ternate condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  layers.  At  each  condensation 
heat  is  evolved,  and  this  heat  increases  the  elasticity,  and  thus  the  rapidity, 
with  which  each  condensed  layer  acts  on  the  next ;  but  in  the  rarefaction  of 
each  layer,  the  same  amount  of  heat  disappears  as  was  developed  by  the 
condensation,  and  its  elasticity  is  diminished  by  the  cooling.  The  effect  of 
this  diminished  elasticity  of  the  cooled  layer  is  the  same  as  if  the  elasticity  of 
an  adjacent  wave  had  been  increased,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  latter 
would  expand  upon  the  dilated  wave  would  be  greater.  Thus,  while  the 
average  temperature  of  the  air  is  unaltered,  both  the  heating  which  increases 
the  elasticity,  and  the  chilling  which  diminishes  it,  concur  in  increasing 
velocity. 

Knowing  the  velocity  of  sound,  we  can  calculate  approximately  the  distance 
at  which  it  is  produced.  Light  travels  with  such  velocity  that  the  flash  or 
the  smoke  accompanying  the  report  of  a  gun  may  be  considered  to  be  seen 
simultaneously  with  the  explosion.  Counting  then  the  number  of  seconds 
which  elapse  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  sound,  and  multiply- 
ing this  number  by  1125,  we  get  the  distance  in  feet  at  which  the  gun  is 
discharged.     In  the  same  way  the  distance  of  thunder  may  be  estimated. 

230.  Velocity  of  sound  in  ▼arioas  rases. — Approximately  the  same 
results  have  been  obtained  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  by  another  method, 
by  which  the  velocity  in  other  gases  could  be  determined.  As  the  wa\*e 
length  X  is  the  distance  which  sound  travels  during  the  time  of  one  oscillation, 

that  is,  -  of  a  second,  the  velocity  of  sound  or  the  distance  traversed  in  a 

second  is  7/  =  //X.  Now  the  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  half  the  wave  length 
of  the  fundamental  note  of  that  pipe  ;  and  that  of  a  closed  pipe  is  a  quarter 
of  the  wave  length  (270).  Hence,  if  we  know  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
the  note  emitted  by  any  particular  pipe,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  syren,  and  we  know  the  length  of  this  pipe,  we  can  calculate  v. 
Taking  the  temperature  into  account,  Wertheim  found  1086  feet  for  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  zero. 

Further,  since  in  diflfercnt  gases  which  have  the  same  elasticity,  but  differ 
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in  density,  the  velocity  of  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density,  knowing  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  we  may  calculate  it  for  other 
gases  ;  thus  in  hydrogen  it  will  be 

,122i_«  4168  feet. 
V00688    ^'"°*^^'- 


c 


This  number  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  for  the  coefficient  —  differs  some- 


Cx 


what  in  different  gases.  And  when  pipes  were  sounded  with  different  gases, 
and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  multiplied  with  twice  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  numbers  were  obtained  which  differed  from  those  calculated  by 
the  above  formula.    When,  however,  the  calculation  was  made,  introducing 

for  each  gas  the  special  value  of  ^ ,  the  theqretical  results  agreed  very  well 

with  the  observed  ones. 

By  the  above  method  the  following  values  have  been  obtained  : — 

Carbonic  acid  .    • 856  ft  in  a  second. 

Oxygen 1040 

Air 1093 


Carbonic  oxide 1106 

Hydrogen 4163 


» 


i> 


231.  l^oppler's  prtnolple. — When  a  sounding  body  approaches  the  ear, 
the  tone  perceived  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  true  one  ;  but  if  the  source 
of  sound  recedes  from  the  ear,  the  tone  perceived  is  lower.  The  truth  of 
this,  which  is  known  as  Doppler*s  principle^  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations  : — When  the  source  of  sound  and  the  ear  are  at  rest,  the 
ear  perceives  n  waves  in  a  second  ;  but  if  the  ear  approaches  the  sound,  or 
the  sound  approaches  the  ear,  it  perceives  more  ;  just  as  a  ship  meets  more 
waves  when  it  ploughs  through  them  than  if  it  is  at  rest.  Conversely,  the  ear 
receives  a  smaller  number  when  it  recedes  from  the  source  of  sound.  The 
effect  in  the  first  case  is  as  if  the  sounding  body  emitted  more  vibrations  in 
a  second  than  it  really  does,  and  in  the  second  case  fewer.  Hence  in  the 
first  case  the  note  appears  higher  ;  in  the  second  case  lower. 

If  the  distance  which  the  ear  traverses  in  a  second  towards  the  source  of 
sound  (supposed  to  be  stationary)  is  s  feet,  and  the  wave  length  of  the  par- 

ticular  tone  is  X  feet,  then  there  are  -  waves  in  a  second ;  or  also  —    for 

X  c 

X  -  ",  where  c  is  the  velocity  of  sound  (228).     Hence  the  ear  receives  not 


// 


fts  . 


only  the  n  original  waves,  but  also        in  addition.     Therefore  the  number 

c 

of  vibrations  which  the  ear  actually  perceives  is 

//'s=/|+    _•    =«  (l    —   -) 

c  c 

for  an  car  which  approaches  a  tone  ;  and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is 

«'«;/_.     =«  (I  -    ) 

c  c 

for  an  car  receding  from  a  tone. 
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To  test  Doppler's  theory  Buys  Ballot  stationed  trumpeters  on  the 
Railway,  and  also  upon  locomotives,  and  had  the  height  of  the  approaduai 
or  receding  tones  compared  with  stationary  ones  hy  musicians.  He  tlm 
found  both  the  principle  and  the  formula  fuUy  confirmed.  The  obsenratka 
may  often  be  made  as  a  fast  train  passes  a  station  in  which  an  electrical 
alarum  is  sounding.  Independently  of  the  difference  in  loudness,  an  at- 
tentive ear  can  detect  a  difference  in  pitch  on  approaching  or  on  leaving  die 
station. 

232.  Velodfy  of  soiuid  in  Uqvids  and  in  BfOlids. — The  velocity  of  soood 
in  water  was  investigated  in  1827  by  CoUadon  and  Sturm.  They  mooitd 
two  ooats  at  a  known  distance  in  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  first  supported  a 
bell  immersed  in  water,  and  a  bent  lever  provided  at  one  end  with  a  hammw 
which  struck  the  bell,  and  at  the  other  with  a  lighted  wick,  so  arranged  that 
it  ignited  some  powder  the  moment  the  hanmier  struck  the  belL  To  the 
second  boat  was  affixed  an  ear-trumpet,  the  bell  of  which  was  in  water, 
while  the  mouth  was  applied  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  so  that  he  could 
measure  the  time  between  the  flash  of  light  and  the  arrival  of  sound  by  the 
water.  By  this  method  the  velocity  was  found  to  be  4708  feet  in  a  second 
at  the  temperature  8*1°,  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  air. 

The  velocity  of  sound,  which  is  different  in  different  liquids,  can  be  cal- 
culated by  a  formula  analogous  to  that  given  above  (228)  as  applicable  to 
gases.  In  this  way  are  obtained  the  numbers  given  in  the  following  table. 
As  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  velocity  varies  with  the  temperature,  which  is 
therefore  appended  in  each  case  : — 

River  water  (Seine)  .  .  I3®C.  -4714  ft.  in  a  second. 

t,        „  »»  ...  30  =  5013  „  , 

Artificial  sea- water   .  .         .  20  «  4761  „ 

Solution  of  common  salt  .         .         .18  -5132  „ 

„         „  chloride  of  calcium         .  23  »  6493  „ 

Absolute  alcohol       .        .        .        .  23  =  3854  ., 

Turpentine 24  =»  3976  „ 

Ether =  3801  „ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  elasticity  of  solids,  as  compared  with  the  density, 
is  greater  than  that  of  liquids,  and  consequently  the  propagation  of  sound  is 
more  rapid. 

The  difference  is  well  seen  in  an  experiment  by  Biot,  who  found  that  when 
a  bell  was  struck  by  a  hammer,  at  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  3120  feet  long, 
two  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  other  end.  The  first  of  these  was 
transmitted  by  the  tube  itself  with  a  velocity  x  \  and  the  second  by  the  en- 
closed air  with  a  known  velocity  a.  The  interval  between  the  sounds  was 
2*5  seconds.     The  value  of  jr  obtained  from  the  equation 

3120    3120     ^  , 
ax 

shows  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  tube  is  nearly  9  times  as  great  as 
that  in  air. 

To  this  class  of  phenomena  belongs  the  fact  that  if  the  ear  is  held  against 
a  rock  in  which  a  blasting  is  being  made  at  a  distance,  two  distinct  reports 
are  heard,  one  transmitted  through  the  rock  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  trans- 
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mitted  through  the  air.  The  conductivity  of  sound  in  solids  is  also  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  manufacturing  telegraph  wires  the  filing  at  any 
particular  part  can  be  heard  at  distances  of  miles  by  placing  one  end  of  the 
wire  in  the  ear. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  solids  has  also  been  determined  theoretically  by 
Wcrtheim,  by  means  of  their  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

The  following  table  gives  the  velocity  in  various  bodies,  expressed  in  feet 
per  second  : — 

12622 

I33H 
13516 

15218 

15470 

16677 

16822 

In  the  case  of  wood  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  greater 
than  across  them. 

Mallet  has  investigated  the  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  sound  in  various 
rocks,  and  finds  that  it  is  as  follows  : 


Caoutchouc 

197 

Oak  . 

Wax 

• 

.       2394 

Ash    . 

Lead 

•             .    * 

.      4030 

Elm  . 

Gold 

•                 « 

.       5717 

Fir 

Silver 

•                 ■ 

.        .      »553 

Steel  wire 

Pine 

10900 

Aspen 

Copper 

•                 ■ 

.     1 1666 

Iron   . 

• 

Wet  sand                      .... 
Contorted,  stratified  quartz  and  slate  rock 
Discontinuous  granite  .... 
Solid  granite  * 


825  ft.  in  a  second. 
108^ 
1306 
1664 


» 


>» 


j> 


A  direct  experimental  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
solids,  gases,  and  vapours  will  be  described  farther  on  (272). 

233.  Reflection  of  soiind. — So  long  as  sound  waves  are  not  obstructed 
in  their  motion  they  are  propagated  in  the  form  of  concentric  spheres  ;  but 
when  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  they  follow  the  gtneral  law  of  elastic 
bodies  ;  that  is,  they  return  upon  themselves,  forming  new  concentric  waves, 
which  seem  to  emanate  from  a  second'centre  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstacle. 
This  phenomenon  constitutes  the  reflection  of  sound. 

Fig.  189  represents  a  series  of  incident  waves  reflected  from  an  obstacle, 
PQ.  Taking,  for  example,  the  incident  wave  MCDN,  emitted  from  the 
centre  A,  the  corresponding  reflected  wave  is  represented  by  the  arc,  CKD, 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre  a  is  as  far  behind  the  obstacle  PQ  as  A  is  before  it. 

If  any  point,  C,  of  the  reflecting  surface  be  joined  to  the  sonorous  centre, 
and  if  the  perpendicular  CH  be  let  fall  on  the  surface  of  this  body,  the  angle 
ACH  is  called  the  angle  0/ incidence,  and  the  angle  BCH,  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  tfC,  is  the  angle  of  reflection. 

The  reflection  of  sound  is  subject  to  the  two  following  laws  : — 

I.  The  angle  0/  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

I I.  The  incident  sonorous  ray  and  the  reflected  ray  are  in  the  same  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

From  these  laws  it  follows  that  the  wave  which  in  the  figure  is  propagated 
in  the  direction  AC,  takes  the  direction  CB  afttr  reflection,  so  that  an  ob- 
server placed  at  B  hears,  besides  the  sound  proceeding  from  the  point  A,  a 
second  sound,  which  appears  to  come  from  C. 
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The  laws  of  ihe  reflection  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  for  light  ui 
radiant  heat,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  similar  experiments.  One  of  dc 
simplest  of  these  is  made  with  conjugate  minors  (see  chapter  on  RadixH 


Urn 

\u\w^ 

^^;=^ 

^->-. 

^■f^ 

Heat) ;  if  in  the  focus  of  one  of  these  mirrors  a  watch  is  placed,  theear  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  second  mirror  hears  the  ticking  very  distinctly,  eveni ' 
the  mirrors  are  at  a  distance  of  13  or  13  yards. 

3J4.  aohoeB  and  reaonanoaa.—  -An  echo  is  the  repetition  of  a  sound  )■ 
the  air,  caused  by  its  reflection  from  some  obstacle. 

A  very  sharp  quick  sound  can  produce  an  echo  when  the  reflectiiig 
surface  is  55  feet  distant,  but  for  articulate  sounds  at  lexst  double  thai 
distance  is  necessary',  for  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  no  one  can  pronounce 
or  hear  distinctly  more  than  live  syllables  in  a  second.  Now,  as  the  Telo- 
city of  sound  at  ordinary  temperatures  may  be  taken  at  1125  feet  in  a  second, 
in  a  fifth  of  that  time  sound  would  travel  21;  feet.  If  the  reflecting  surfoce 
is  I  [2'5  feet  distant,  in  going  and  returning  sound  would  travel  thiviugb  US 
feet.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  articulated  and  the  reflected 
sound  would,  therefore,  be  a  lifth  of  a  second,  the  two  sounds  would  not 
interfere,  and  the  reflected  sound  would  be  distinctly  heard.  A  peisoD 
speaking  with  a  loud  voice  in  front  of  a  reflector,  at  a  distance  of  11 1-5  feet, 
can  only  distinguish  the  l.-isl  reflected  syllable  :  such  an  echo  is  said  to  be 
moNosylhibk.  !f  the  reflector  were  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  times  III'j 
feet,  the  echo  would  be  dissyllabic^  trisyllabic,  and  so  on. 

When  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  surface  is  less  than  112-5  feet  the 
direct  and  the  reflected  sound  are  confounded.  They  cannot  be  heard 
separately,  but  the  sound  is  strengthened.  This  is  what  is  called  m»- 
nancc,  and  is  often  observed  in  lai^e  rooms.  Bare  walls  are  very  reso- 
nant ;  but   tapestry  and  hangings,  which  are  bad  reflectors,  deaden  the 

Multiple  echoes -Mt  those  which  repeat  the  same  sound  several  times: 
this  is  the  case  when  two  opposite  surfaces  (for  example,  two  parallel  walls) 
successively  reflect  sound.  There  are  echoes  which  repeat  the  same  sound 
20  or  30  times.    An  echo  in  the  ch&teau  of  Simonetia,  in  Italy,  repeats  a 
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sound  30  times.  At  Woodstock  there  is  one  which  repeats  from  17  to  20 
syllables. 

As  the  laws  of  reflection  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  of  light  and 
heat,  curved  surfaces  produce  acoustic  foci  like  the  luminous  and  calorific 
foci  produced  by  concave  reflectors.  If  a  person  standing  under  the  arch  of 
a  bridge  speaks  with  his  face  turned  towards  one  of  the  piers,  the  sound  is 
reproduced  near  the  other  pier  with  such  distinctness  that  a  conversation 
can  be  kept  up  in  a  low  tone,  which  is  not  heard  by  anyone  standing  in  the 
intermediate  spaces. 

There  is  a  square  room  with  an  elliptical  ceihng,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  which  presents  this  pheno- 
menon in  a  remarkable  degree  when  persons  stand  in  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipse. 

It  is  not  merely  by  solid  surfaces,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  ships'  sails,  &c., 
that  sound  is  reflected.  It  is  also  reflected  by  clouds,  and  it  has  even  been 
shown  by  direct  experiment  that  a  sound  in  passing  from  a  gaseous  medium 
of  one  density  into  another  is  reflected  at  the  surface  as  it  would  be  against 
a  solid  surface. 

In  the  whispering  gallery  of  St  Paul's,  the  faintest  sound  is  thus  conveyed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dome,  but  it  is  not  heard  at  any  intermediate 
points.  Placing  himself  close  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  Colosseum,  a  circular 
building  130  feet  in  diameter,  Wheatstone  found  a  word  to  be  repeated  a 
great  many  times.  A  single  exclamation  sounded  like  a  peal  of  laughter, 
while  the  tearing  of  a  piece  of  paper  resembled  the  patter  of  hail 

Whispering  galleries  are  formed  of  smooth  walls  having  a  continuous 
curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  presented  at  one  point,  and 
the  ear  of  the  hearer  at  another  and  distant  point.  In  this  case,  the 
sound  is  successively  reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other  until  it  reaches 
the  ear. 

Different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  unequally  heated  by  the  sun, 
owing  to  the  shadows  of  trees,  evaporation  of  water,  and  other  causes,  so 
that  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  numerous  ascending  and  descending 
currents  of  air  of  different  density.  Whenever  a  sonorous  wave  passes  from 
a  medium  of  one  density  into  another  it  undergoes  partial  reflection,  which, 
though  not  strong  enough  to  form  an  echo,  distinctly  weakens  the  direct 
sound.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  why  sound 
travels  further  at  night  than  at  daytime  ;  even  in  the  South  American  forests, 
where  the  animals,  which  are  silent  by  day,  fill  the  atmosphere  in  the  night 
with  thousands  of  confused  sounds. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  fog  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  great 
deadener  of  sound  ;  it  being  a  mixture  of  air  and  globules  ot  water,  at  each 
of  the  innumerable  surfaces  of  contact  a  portion  of  the  vibration  is  lost. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  this  property  is  conflicting  ;  recent  re- 
searches of  Tyndall  show  that  a  white  fog,  or  snow,  or  hail,  are  not  important 
obstacles  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  but  that  aqueous  vapour  is.  Experi- 
ments made  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  form  of  fog 
signals,  gave  some  remarkable  results. 

On  some  days  which  optically  were  quite  clear,  certain  sounds  could  not 
be  heard  at  a  distance  far  inferior  to  that  at  which  they  could  be  heard  even 
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&ir.r^  2,  thick  haze.  T:.r.(faII  a^Tibes  diis  nack  so  die  ^^p^t^iMt  m  tk 
atmosphere  of  ac^ueo'^s  vapour.  «hich  fonns  in  rbe  air  mncniexafale  bik 
That  do  noc  :n:erfcre  «-ich  its  opdcal  rlramew.  but  reader  k  auMauciiy 
'.  ^rhid.  the  lo^jnd  being  rei!ected  b\-  rhis  ini>isible  vapoor  jusc  as  fighc  3^ 
the  '•'i%;bie  cl^Mid. 

These  conclusions  nrst  dra«n  from  observadoos  faa^e  been  letiaed  or 
Uboratory  experinients.  T>ndall  has  shcmn  thai  a  medinza  coosiscxig  cf 
alternate  la^.ers  of  light  and  heary  gas  dradrns  sound,  axid  also  thit  i 
iTJz/i.'im  con  si  St  mg  of  alternate  strata  of  heated  and  ordinary  air  esens  2 
->  rri.lar  influence.  The  same  is  the  case  vith  an  atmosphere  oootaxniiig  dK 
vapours  of  volatile  liquids.  So  long  as  the  continait\*  of  air  is  ptcsmtd. 
lound  has  great  pr/«er  of  passing  through  the  intcrsdces  of  solids;  chnsit 
a:  II  pass  through  twelve  folds  of  a  dr>'  silk  handkerchief  but  is  stopped  byi 
single  layer  if  it  is  "A-ctted. 

23;.  Mmtrmttimm  if  umbj — It  will  be  found  in  ihe  seqnei  that  ri^A:^ 
M  the  change  of  direction  which  light  and  heat  experience  on  pa^owg  froa 
one  medium  to  another.  It  has  been  shown  by  Hajech  that  the  laws  of  tbe 
refraction  of  sound  are  the  same  as  those  for  light  and  heat :  he  used  oibcs 
tilled  with  various  gases  and  liquids,  and  closed  by  membranes;  the  OMn- 
brane  at  one  end  was  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  while  the  ocber 
made  an  angle  with  it.  When  these  tubes  were  placed  in  an  aperture  in  the 
wall  between  two  ro'>ms,  a  sound  produced  in  hont  of  the  tube  in  one  rooin, 
that  of  a  tuning-fork  for  instance,  was  heard  in  directions  in  the  ocber 
v;irying  v%ith  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  the  tube  was  filled. 
Accurate  measurements  showed  that  the  law  held  that  the  sines  of  the  angk 
of  incidence  and  of  refraction  are  in  a  constant  ratio,  which  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  two  media. 

Sondhauss  has  confirmed  the  analog}-  of  the  refraction  of  sound  wa^'cs 
to  thr;sc  of  light  and  heat.  He  constructed  gas  lenses  by  cutting  equal 
segments  out  of  a  large  collodion  balloon,  and  fastening  them  on  the  tw 
sides  of  a  sheet  iron  ring  a  frK>t  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  double  conges 
lens  alxiut  4  inches  thick  in  the  centre.  This  was  tilled  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  watch  was  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis :  the  point  was  then 
sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  at  which  the  sound  was  most  distincth' 
heard.  It  was  found  that  when  the  ear  was  removed  from  the  axis,  the 
sfMind  was  scarcely  perceptible  :  but  that  at  a  certain  point  on  the  a»ial  line 
It  was  very  distinctly  heard.  Consequently,  the  sound  waves  in  passii^ 
from  the  lens  had  converged  towards  the  axis,  their  direction  had  been 
changed  ;  in  other  words,  they  had  been  refracted. 

The  refraction  of  sound  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  one  of 
the  very  thin  india-rubber  balloons  used  as  children's  toys,  inflated  by  carbonic 
;u  iri.  If  the  balloon  Ix;  tilled  with  hydrogen,  no  focus  is  detected;  it  acts 
like  a  concave  lens,  and  the  divergence  of  the  rays  is  increased,  instead  of 
their  Inring  converged  to  the  car. 

-3^>-  Spoaklaff  trumpet.  Bar  Tmmpet. — These  instruments  are  based 
l>oth  on  the  reflection  of  sound  and  on  its  conductibility  in  tubes. 

The  speakin)^  trumpet^  as  its  name  implies,  is  used  to  render  the  voice 
au<lil>le  at  groat  distances.  It  consists  of  a  slightly  conical  tin  or  brass  tube 
(h^.  190;,  very  much  wider  at  one  end  (which  is  called  the  ^^//),  and  provided 
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a  mouthpiece  at  the  other.  The  larger  the  dimensions  of  this  instrument 
greater  is  the  distance  at  which  the  voice  is  heard.  Its  action  is  usually 
ibed  to  the  successive  reflections  of  sonorous  waves  from  the  sides  of 


Fig.  190. 

tube,  by  which  the  waves  tend  more  and  more  to  pass  in  a  direction 
Uel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  It  has,  however,  been  objected  to 
explanation,  that  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  speaking  trumpet  are 
stronger  solely  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  but  in  all  directions,  that  the 
would  not  tend  to  produce  parallelism  in  the  sonorous  wave,  whereas 
:rtainly  exerts  considerable  influence  in  strengthening  the  sound.  It  must 
aid  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  effect  of  the 

rhe  ear  trumpet  is  used  by  persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  It  is 
ntially  an  inverted  speaking  trumpet,  and  consists  of  a  conical  metallic 
t,  one  of  whose  extremities,  terminating  in  a  bell,  receives  the  sound,  while 
other  end  is  introduced  into  the  ear.  This  instrument  is  the  reverse  of 
speaking  trumpet.  The  bell  serves  as  a  mouthpiece  ;  that  is,  it  receives 
sound  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  speaks.  These  sounds 
transmitted  by  a  series  of  reflections  to  the  interior  of  the  trumpet,  so 

the  waves  which  would  become  greatly  developed,  are  concentrated  on 
auditory  apparatus,  and  produce  a  far  greater  effect  than  divergent  waves 
Id  have  done. 

S37.  Stettaosoope. — One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  acoustical 
ciples  is  the  stethoscope.     Figs.  191,  192  represent  an  improved  form  of 

instrument  devised  by  Konig.  Two  sheets  of  caoutchouc,  c  and  a,  are 
I  to  the  circular  edge  of  a  hollow  metal  hemisphere ;  the  edge  is  provided 


Fig-  191. 
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1  a  stopcock,  so  that  the  sheets  can  be  inflated,  and  then  present  the  ap- 
-ance  of  a  double  convex  lens,  as  represented  in  section  in  fig.  191.    To 
bulure  on  the  hemisphere  is  tixed  a  caoutchouc  tube  terminated  by  horn 
.'ory,  b,  which  is  placed  in  the  ear  (fig.  192). 
kVhen  the  membrane  of  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  of  a  sick 
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peraon  ihe  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  sounds  of  respiration  are  transmiiiri 

the  air  in  the  chamber  c  a,  and  from  thence  lo  the  car  by  means  of  lie 
flexible  tube.     If  several  tubes  are  fixed  to  (he  instrument,  as  manyobsei 
may  simultaneously  auscultate  the  same  patient. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MEASITREMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OP  VIBRATIONS. 

138.  SaTart'i  Kppkrattas. — Savart's  toothed  wheel,  so  called  from  tbe 

me  of  its  inventor,  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  absolute  number  of  vibn- 

ns  corresponding  lo  a  given  note  can  be  determined.     It  consists  of 

sohd  oak  frame  in  which  there  are  two  wheels,  A  and  B  (fig.  193)  ;  Ihe  largn 


wheel,  A,  is  connected  with  the  toothed  wheel  by  means  of  a  strap  and 
multiplying  wheel,  thereby  causing  the  toothed  wheel  to  revolve  with  giNt 
velocity;  a  card,  E,  is  fixed  on  the  frame,  and,  in  revolving,  the  toothed 
wheel  strikes  against  it,  and  causes  It  lo  vibrate.  The  card  being  struck  by 
each  tooth,  makes  as  many  vibrations  as  there  are  teeth.  At  the  side  of  the 
apparatus  there  is  an  indicator,  H,  which  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  wheel,  and  consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time. 

When  the  wheel  is  moved  slowly,  the  separate  shocks  against  the  carf. 

are  distinctly  heard  ;  but  if  the  velocity  is  gradually  increased,  the  sound, 

becomes  higher  and  higher.     Having  obtained  the  sound  whose  number  (il^ 

vibrations  is  to  be  determined,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  is  continued 

with  the  same  velocity  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds.     The  number  of 

turns  of  the  toothed  wheel  B  is  then  read  off  on  the  indicator,  and  thii 

multiphed  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  gives  the  total  number  o( 

^  vibrations.     Dividing  this   by  the  corresponding  number  of  seconds,  Uw^ 

i  quotient  gives  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  for  the  given  sound. 

I,  J39.  Syron,— The  syn-n  is  an  apparatus  which,  like  Savart's  wheel,  i/ 
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Cagniard  Latour,  because  it 


le  ■  syren '  was  given  to  it  by  i 
di  sounds  under  water. 
It  is  made  entirely  of  brass.  Fig.  194  represents  it  fixed  on  the  table  of 
bellows,  by  which  a  continuous  current  of  air  can  be  sent  through  it.  Figs. 
J  and  196  show  the  internal  details.  The  lowerpart  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
'  box,  O,  closed  by  a  lixed  plate,  B.  On  this  plate  a  vertical  rod,  T,  rests, 
which  is  lixed  a  disc.  A,  moving  with  the  rod.  In  the  plate  U  there  are 
liidisiant  circular  holes,  and  in  the  disc  A  are  an  equal  number  of  holes  of 
ne  siie,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  as  those  of  the  plate. 
holes  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  disc  ;  they  are  all  inclined  to  the 
:xtent  in  the  same  direction  in  the  plaie,  and  are  inclined  lo  the  same 
in  ihe  opposite  direction  in  the  disc,  so  that  when  tbey  are  opposite 


ich  other  they  have  the  appearance  represented  in  iriri,  fig.  195.  Conse- 
qacDtly,  when  a  current  of  air  from  the  bellows  reaches  the  hole  rii,  it  strikes 
obliquely  against  the  sides  of  the  hole  n,  and  imparts  lo  the  disc  A  a  rotatory 
motion  in  the  direction  »A. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  first  suppose  that  in  the  moveable  disc 
A  there  are  eighteen  holes,  and  in  the  lixed  plate  B  only  one,  which  faces 
one  of  the  upper  holes.  The  wind  from  the  bellows  striking  against  the 
sides  of  the  latter,  the  moveable  disc  begins  to  rotate,  and  the  space  between 
two  of  its  consecutive  holes  closes  the  hole  in  the  lower  plate.  But  us  the 
disc  continues  to  turn  from  its  acquired  velocity,  two  holes  are  again  opposite 
bich  other,  u  new  impulse  is  produced,  and  so  on.  During  a  complete 
tevolution  of  the  disc  the  lower  hole  is  eighteen  times  open  and  eighteen 
limes  closed.  A  scries  of  effluxes  and  stoppages  is  thus  produced,  which 
makes  the  air  vibrate,  and  ultimately  produces  a  sound  when  the  successive 
impulses  ore  stiERciently  rapid.  If  the  fixed  plate,  like  the  moving  disc,  had 
'iiccn  holes,  each  hole  would  separately  produce  the  same  effect  as  a 
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separate  one.  the  sound  would  be  eighteen  times  as  intense,  but  the 
of  vibrations  would  not  be  increased. 

In  order  to  know  the  number  of  vibrations  coirespooding  to  the 
produced,  it  is  necessar>'  to  know  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc  A 
a  second.     For  this  purpose  an  endless  screw  on  the  rod  T  transmis 
motion  to  a  wheel,  /?,  with  100  teeth.     On  this  wheel,  which  moves  br 
tooth  for  every  turn  of  the  disc,  there  is  a  catch  P,  which  at  each 
revolution  moves  one  tooth  of  a  second  wheel,  h  (fig.  196).     On  the  axis 
these  wheels  there  are  two  needles,  which  mo\'e  round  dials  represented  it 
tig.  194.     One  of  these  indices  gives  the  number  of  turns  of  the  disc  A.te 
other  the  number  of  hundreds  of  turns.     By  means  of  two  screws,  D  aodQ 
the  wheel  a  can  be  uncoupled  from  the  endless  screw. 

Since  the  pitch  of  the  sound  rises  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  disci 
the  wind  is  forced  until  the  desired  sound  is  produced.  The  same  curxeoiii 
kept  up  for  a  certain  time,  two  minutes  for  example,  and  the  number  ofnofl 
read  off.  This  number  multiplied  by  18,  and  divided  by  120,  indicates^ 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

With  the  same  velocity  the  syren  gives  the  same  sound  in  air  as  invaitf; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  all  gases  ;  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  anygiiei 
sound  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  ik 
sounding  body. 

The  buzzing  and  humming  noise  of  certain  insects  is  not  vocal  bat  is 
produced  by  ver)-  rapid  flapping  of  the  wings  against  the  air  or  the  body. 
The  syren  has  ))een  ingeniously  applied  to  count  the  velocity  of  the  undubiioss 
thus  produced,  which  is  effected  by  bringing  it  into  unison  with  the  sonnd. 
It  has  thus  been  found  that  the  wings  of  a  gnat  flap  at  the  rate  of  15/100 
times  in  a  second. 

240.  Bellows. — In  acoustics  a  bellows  is  an  apparatus  by  which  wind 
instruments,  such  as  the  syren  and  organ  pipes,  are  worked.  Between  tk 
four  legs  of  a  tabic  there  is  a  pair  of  bellows.  S  (fig.  197),  which  is  worked 
by  means  of  a  pedal,  P.  I)  is  a  reservoir  of  flexible  leather,  in  which  is 
stored  the  air  forced  in  by  the  bellows.  If  this  reserx'oir  is  pressed  b}* means 
of  weights  on  a  rod,  T,  moved  by  the  hand,  the  air  is  driven  through  a  pipd 
n,  into  a  chest,  C,  fixed  on  the  table.  In  this  chest  there  are  small  boles 
closed  by  leather  valves,  which  can  be  opened  by  pressing  on  keys  in  front 
oi  the  box.     The  syren  or  sounding  pipe  is  placed  in  one  of  these  holes 

241.  &iinlt  of  perceptible  sonnds. — Before  Sax-art's  researches,  physicists 
assumed  that  the  ear  could  not  perceive  a  sound  when  the  number  of  \ibn- 
tions  was  below  16  for  deep  sounds,  or  above  9,000  for  acute  sounds.  Bm 
he  showed  that  these  limits  were  too  close,  and  that  the  faculty  of  perceixinS 
sounds  depends  rather  on  their  intensity  than  on  their  height  ;  so  that  iHien 
extremely  acute  sounds  are  not  heard,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  .they  ha« 
not  been  produced  u-ith  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  the  organ  of  hearing. 

By  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  consequently  the 
amplitude  and  intensity  of  the  xibrations,  Savarl  pushed  the  limit  of  acutt 
sounds  to  24,000  vibrations  in  a  second. 

For  deep  sounds  he  substituted  for  the  toothed  wheel  an  iron  bar  about 
two  feet  long,  which  revolved  on  a  horizontal  axis  between  two  thin  wooden 
plates,  about  0*08  of  an  inch  from  the  bar.    As  often  as  the  bar  passed,  ^ 
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nil  was  produced,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  air. 
IS  accelerated,   ihe  sound  became  continuous,  very  gra 


By  rhis  means  Savart  found,  ihat  witli  7  to  8  vibrations  in  a 
md,  the  ear  perceived  a  distinct  but  very  deep  sound. 
iOesprcii,  however,  svho  inveslifiaicd  ibe  same  subject,  disputes 
s  results  as  to  the  limits  of  deep  sounds,  and  considers  that  no  sound 
nidtblc  that  is  made  by  less  than  16  vibrations  per  second.  Helmholii 
olds  that  the  perception  of  a  sound  begins  at  30  vibrations,  and  only  has  a 
detinite  musical  value  when  the  number  is  more  than  40.  Below  30  the 
impfMsion  of  a  number  of  separate  beats  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand 
jciilc  soundsare  audible  up  to  those  corresponding  lo  jS,coo  vibrations  in  a 

The  discordant  resuhs  obtained  by  these  and  other  observers  for  the 
limit  of  audibility  of  higher  notes  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  tliat 
different  observets  have  different  capacities  for  the  perception  of  sounds. 
I'reyer  has  investigated  this  subject  by  means  of  experimental  methods  of 
greater  precision  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  applied  for  this  purpose. 
The  minimum  limit  for  the  normal  ear  he  found  to  lie  between  16  and  24 
single  vibrations  in  a  second;  the  maximum  limit  reached  4ipoo  1  but 
many  person*  with  avcrajte  powers  of  hearing  were  found  to  be  absolutely 
deaf  to  tones  of  16,000,  tj,ooo,  or  even  fewer  vibrations, 

H2.  BnbuBera  f*«pbla  mvtbod. — When  the  '  syren  '  or  Savart's  wheel 
m  nsed  to  dctermuic  the  exact  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given 
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sound,  it  is  necessao"  lo  bnng  Ihe  sound  which  Ihey  produce  inio  nnt 
wA\\  the  gu en  sound, and  ihis cannot  Ijcdoncexactly  unless  the experima 
have  a  practised  ear.      Duhamers  graphic  method   is    very  simple 
exact,  and  free  from  this  difficulty-     It  consists  in  fixing  a  fine  point  to  A 
body  emitting  the  sound,  and  causing  it  to  trace  the  vibrations  o. 
prepared  surface. 

Theapparatusconsislsofa  wood  or  metal  cylinder.  A,  fig,  19S,  fixtdi 
a  vcrLical  um-,.  O.  and  iiirned  by  a  handle-     The  Itmer  part  of  the  axisisj 


screw  working  in  a  fixed  nut,  so  that,  according  iis  the  handle  is  turned  fr 
left  10  right,  or  from  right  lo  left,  the  cylinder  is  raised  or  depressed.  Roiiiid 
the  cylinder  is  rolled  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  an  inadhesive  film  rf 
lampblack.  On  this  film  the  vibrations  register  themselves.  This  is 
iis  follows  :  Suppose  the  body  emitting  the  note  to  be  a  steel  rod.  It  is  IkM 
firmly  at  one  end,  and  carries,  at  the  other,  a  fine  point  which  grazes  tl* 
surfaces  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  rod  is  made  to  vibrate  and  the  cylinder  & 
at  rest,  the  point  would  describe  a  short  line  ;  but  if  the  cylinder  is  turaol 
the  point  produces  an  undulating  trace,  containing  as  many  undulations 
the  point  has  made  vibrations.  Consequently  the  number  of  vibrations  O 
be  counted.     It  remains  only  to  determine  the  time  in  which  the  vibratio(lt> 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  The  simplest  is  to  compare  ll 
'.  traced  by  the  vibrating  rod  with  that  traced  by  a  tuning-fork  {24^ 
which  gives  a  known  number  of  vibrations  per  second — for  example,  54 
One  prong  of  the  fork  is  furnished  with  a  point,  which  is  placed  in  coM> 
with  the  lampblack.    The  fork  and  the  rod  are  then  set  \ibrating  togeihet^ 
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nd  each  produces  its  own  undulating  trace.  When  the  paper  is  unrolled, 
t  is  easy,  by  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  each  has  made  in  the  same 
iistance,  to  determine  the  number  of  vibrations  made  per  second  by  the 
lastic  rod.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  tuning-fork  made  1 50  vibrations, 
rhile  the  rod  made  165  vibrations.  Now  we  already  know  that  the  tuning- 
ork  makes  one  vibration  in  the  ^  part  of  a  second,  and  therefore  150 
ribrations  in  J§§  of  a  second.     But  in  the  same  time  the  rod  makes  165 

vibrations;   therefore  it  makes  one  vibration  in  the  —  -  >     of  a  second 

500  X  165 

and  hence  it  makes  per  second  ^——  -  '  or  550  vibrations. 

150 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF   MUSIC. 

243.  Fropertles  of  musloal  tones. — A  simple  musical  tone  results  from 
a  continuous  rapid  isochronous  vibration,  provided  the  number  of  the  vibra- 
tions falls  within  the  very  wide  limits'  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  (241). 
Musical  tones  are  in  most  cases  compound.  The  distinction  between  a 
simple  and  a  compound  musical  tone  will  be  explained  later  in  the  chapter. 
The  tone  yielded  by  a  tuning-fork  furnished  with  a  proper  resonance-box  is 
simple ;  that  yielded  by  a  A^ade-stopped  organ  pipe,  or  by  a  flute,  is  nearly 
simple  ;  that  yielded  by  a  musical  string  is  compound. 

Musical  tones  have  three  leading  qualities,  namely, ///r>^,  intensity^  and 
timbre  or  colour. 

i.  The///rA  of  a  musical  tone  is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  yielded  by  the  body  producing  the  tone. 

ii.  The  intensity  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  It 
is  greater  when  the  extent  is  greater,  and  less  when  it  is  less.  It  is,  in  fact, 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  extent  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  which 
produce  the  tone. 

iii.  The  timbre  or  stamp  is  that  peculiar  quality  of  tone  which  distinguishes 
\  note  when  sounded  on  one  instrument  from  the  same  note  when  sounded 
r>n  another.  Thus  when  the  C  of  the  treble  stave  is  sounded  on  a  violin, 
and  on  a  flute,  the  two  notes  will  have  the  same  pitch,  that  is,  are  produced 
by  the  same  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  and  they  may  have  the  same 
intensity,  and  yet  the  two  tones  will  have  very  distinct  qualities,  that  is, 
their  timbre  is  different.  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  timbre  of  tones  will  be 
considered  later  in  the  chapter. 

244.  BBasloal  interrals. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  musical  tone,  which  for 
the  sake  of  future  reference  we  will  denote  by  the  letter  C,  is  produced  by 
m  vibrations  per  second  ;  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  any  other  musical 
tone,  X,  is  produced  by  n  vibrations  per  second,  //  being  greater  than  tn  ; 
then  the  interval  from  the  note  C  to  the  note  X  is  the  ratio  n  ;  w,  the  interval 
between  two  notes,  being  obtained  by  division^  not  by  subtraction.  Although 
two  or  more  tones  may  be  separately  musical,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
when  sounded  together  they  produce  a  pleasant  sensation.     On  the  con- 
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trar>-.  unless  they  are  concordant ^  the  result  is  harsh,  and  usually  unpleasii^ 
We  have,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  nates  are  tit  lo  be  soonded  togctber. 
Now  when  musical  tones  are  compared,  it  is  foond  thai  if  die>*  are  sepanted 
\i\'  an  interval  of  2  :  i,  4  :  i,  &c.,  the>*  so  closely  resemble  one  another  thM 
they  may  for  most  purp^ises  of  music  be  considered  as  the  same  tonei  Hus 
suppose  c  to  stand  for  a  m<jstcal  note  produced  b>'  im  \ibrations  per  second, 
then  C  and  c  >ft  closely  resemble  one  another  as  to  be  called  in  music  bjr 
t.h'r  same  name.  The  inter\al  from  C  to  •:  is  called  an  cx-Afr-rf-,  and  f  is 
^Hid  to  be  an  oi/tirr  above  C.  and  conversely  C  an  octave  below  r.  If  «t 
now  consider  musical  sounds  that  do  not  differ  by  an  octa\-e,  it  is  found  that 
if  wc  take  three  notes,  X.  Y.  and  Z,  resulting  respectively*  from  /*,  ^,  and  r 
\ibrations  per  second,  these  three  notes  when  sounded  together  will  becoo- 
<  ordant  if  the  rat'o  of  p  '.  q  '.  r  equals  4:5:6.  Three  such  notes  fonn  a 
harmonic  triiui^  and  if  sounded  with  a  fourth  note,  which  is  the  octave  of 
X.  constitute  what  is  railed  in  music  a  major  chord.  Any  of  the  notes  of  a 
chord  may  Ixr  altered  by  one  or  more  octaves  without  changing  its  distinc- 
tive character  :  for  instance,  C,  K,  G,  and  c  are  a  chord,  and  C,  c^  ^y^fona 
the  same  chord. 

If.  however,  the  ratio  p  '.  q  '.  r  equals  10  :  12  :  15,  the  three  sounds  are 
•«!:^litly  dissonant,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  disqualify  them  from  producing  a 
ploasin;;  sensation.  When  these  three  notes  and  the  octave  to  the  lower  are 
sMundcd  toj(cthcr  they  constitute  what  in  music  is  called  a  minor  chord. 

24  V  Tbe  musleal  scale. — The  series  of  sounds  which  connects  a  gi\'en 
note  C.  with  its  octave  f,  is  called  ih^  diatonic  scale  or  gamut.  The  notes 
composing  it  are  indicated  by  the  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B.  The  scale 
i'i  then  continued  by  taking  the  octaves  of  these  notes,  namely,  ^,1/,  c^/yg,a^K 
and  again  the  octaves  of  these  last,  and  so  on. 

The  notes  arc  also  known  by  names,  viz.,  do  or  ///,  n^  mi^fa^  sol^  la^  d, 
do.  The  relations  existing  between  the  notes  are  these: — C,  E,  G  form  a 
major  triad,  Cf,  B,  d  form  a  major  triad,  and  F,  A,  c  form  a  major  triad. 
C,  G,  and  F  have,  for  this  reason,  special  names,  being  called  respectix'ely 
the  tonic^  dominant,  and  sub-dominant^  and  the  three  triads  the  tomi\ 
doviinant^  and  sub-dominant  triads  or  chords  respectively.  Consequently 
the  numerical  relations  between  the  notes  of  the  scale  will  be  given  by  the 
three  proportions — 

C  :  E  :     G::4  15:6* 

G  :  H  :  2D::4  :  5  :  6 

F  :  A  :    iQ,\\\  15:6 

Hence  if  ///  denotes  the  number  of  double  vibrations  corresponding  to 
the  note  C,  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  remaining  notes 
will  be  given  by  the  following  table — 

do        re        mi       fa        sol        la        si        do 
C  n         E  F  (;         A         H  c 

m        Im        \m       \m        pn      pn       Y';//       2m 

The  intervals  between  the  successive  notes  being  respectively — 
C  to  1)     D  to  E     E  to  F     F  to  (;     G  to  A    A  to  B     B  to  ^ 

•  9  IB  8  tf  8  TS 
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-f  It  will  be  observed  here  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  intervals,  |,  y,  and 

5;  1 J  ;  oi  these  the  two  former  are  called  a  tofte,  the  last  a  semitone,  because  it 
•f  is  about  half  as  great  as  the  interval  of  a  tone.  The  two  tones,  however,  are 
not  identical,  but  differ  by  an  interval  of  \\y  which  is  called  a  comma.  Two 
notes  which  differ  by  a  comma  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  an  educated 
ear.  The  interval  between  the  tonic  and  any  note  is  denominated  by  the 
position  of  the  latter  note  in  the  scale  ;  thus  the  interval  from  C  to  G  is  a 
fifth.  The  scale  we  have  now  considered  is  called  the  major  scale,  as 
being  formed  of  major  triads.  If  the  minor  triad  were  substituted  for  the 
major,  a  scale  would  be  formed  that  could  be  strictly  called  a  minor  scale. 
As  scales  are  usually  written,  however,  the  ascending  scale  is  so  formed  that 
the  tonic  bears  a  minor  triad,  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  bear  major 
triads,  while  in' the  descending  scale  they  all  bear  minor  triads.  Practically, 
in  musical  composition,  the  dominant  triad  is  always  major.  If  the 
ratios  given  above  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  m  the  major  scale 
the  interval  from  C  to  E  equals  J,  while  in  the  minor  scale  it  equals  J. 
The  former  interval  is  called  a  major  third,  the  latter  a  w/;/^r  third.  Hence 
the  major  third  exceeds  the  minor  third  by  an  interval  of  IjJ.  This  interval 
is  called  a  semitone,  though  very  different  from  the  interval  above  called  by 
that  name. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  number  of  notes,  and  the  intervals  between 
them,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royai  Society  (p.  93),  *  On  a  perfect  Musical  Scale.' 

246.  Oa  semiteiies  and  oa  soales  witli  different  key  notes. — It  will 
be  seen  from  the  last  article  that  the  term  *  semitone '  does  not  denote  a 
constant  interval,  being  in  one  case  equivalent  to  JJ  and  in  another  to  ^^, 
It  is  found  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  music  to  introduce  notes  inter-  < 
mediate  to  the  seven  notes  of  the  gamut ;  this  is  done  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  these  notes  by  an  interval  of  W*  When  a  note  (say  C)  is  in- 
creased by  this  interval,  it  is  said  to  be  sharpened,  and  is  denoted  by  the 
symbol  O^  called  *  C  sharp' ;  that  is,  Cf  -<-  C  =  l\.  When  it  is  decreased  by 
the  same  interval,  it  is  said  to  be  flattened,  and  is  represented  thus — 1)7, 
called  *  B  flat ' ;  that  is,  B  -*-B7  =  \\,  If  the  effect  of  this  be  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  number  of  notes  in  the  scale  from  C  up  to  ^  has  been  in- 
creased from  seven  to  twenty-one  notes,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  ear.     Thus  reckoning  C  to  equal  i,  we  have — 

C         C:f        \y>        D        DJ        Et^        E     etc. 

I  25  -n  0  75  U  6  ^fp 

*  a*  2  5  8  64  6  4  ^'•'" 

Hitherto  we  have  made  the  note  C  the  tonic  or  key  note.  Any  other  of 
the  twenty-one  distinct  notes  above  mentioned,  e.g.  G,  or  F,  or  Cf,  etc., 
may  be  made  the  key  note,  and  a  scale  of  notes  constructed  with  reference 
to  it.  This  will  be  found  to  give  rise  in  each  case  to  a  series  of  notes,  some 
of  which  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  series  of  which  C  is  the 
key  note,  but  most  of  them  different.  And  of  course  the  same  would  be  true 
for  the  minor  scale  as  well  as  for  the  major  scale,  and  indeed  for  other  scales 
which  may  be  constructed  by  means  of  the  fundamental  triads. 

247.  Ob  musical  temperament. — The  number  of  notes  that  arise  from 
the  construction  of  the  scales  described  in  the  last  article  is  so  great  as  to 
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III   iii.i    Willi  •III*'  .iiiiiiliii,  if,  ^•«■^Il^;  M|Mi.itcly  in  tunc,  iliey  have  any  one 
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note,  for  instance  C,  yielded  by  the  same  number  of  vibrations.  Con- 
sequently, if  two  instruments  have  one  note  in  common,  they  can  then 
be  brought  into  tune  jointly  by  having  their  remaining  notes  separately 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  note.  A  tuning-fork  or 
diapason  is  an  instrument  yielding  a  constant  sound,  and  is  used  as  a 
standard  for  tuning  musical  instruments.  It  consists  of  an  elastic  steel  rod, 
bent  as  represented  in  fig.  199.  It  is  made  to  vibrate  either  by  drawing  a 
bow  across  the  ends,  or  by  striking  one  of  the  legs  against  a  hard  body,  or 
by  rapidly  separating  the  two  prongs  by  means  of  a  steel  rod,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  vibration  produces  a  note  which  is  always  the  same  for  the 
same  tuning-fork.  The  note  is  strengthened  by  fixing  the  tuning-fork  on  a 
box  open  at  one  end,  ealled  a  resonance  box. 

The  standard  tuning-fork  in  any  country  represents  its  accepted  concert 
pitch. 

It  has  been  remarked  for  some  years  that  not  only  has  the  pitch  of  the 
tuning-fork  been  getting  higher  in  the  large  theatres  of  Europe,  but  also 
that  it  is  not  the  same  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Milan,  etc.  This  is 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  both  to  composers  and  singers,  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  in  1859  to  establish  in  France  a  tuning-fork  of  uniform 
pitch,  and  to  prepare  a  standard  which  would  serve  as  an  invariable  type. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  that  body,  a  normal  tuning  fork 
has  been  established,  which  is  compulsory  on  all  musical  establishments  in 
France,  and  a  standard  has  been  deposited  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Paris.  It  performs  437*5  double  vibrations  per  second,  and  gives  the 
standard  note  a  or  /a,  or  the  a  in  the  treble  stave  (249).  Consequently,  with 
reference  to  this  standard,  the  middle  c  or  do  would  result  from  261  double 
vibrations  per  second. 

In  England  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  recommended 
that  a  standard  tuning-fork  should  be  one  constructed  to  yield  528  double 
vibrations  in  a  second  and  that  this  should  represent  c'  in  the  treble  stave 
This  number  has  the  advantage  of  being  divisible  by  2  down  to  33,  and  is  in 
fact  the  same  as  the  normal  tuning-fork  adopted  in  Stuttgardt  in  1834,  which 
makes  440  vibrations  in  the  second,  and,  like  the  French  one,  corresponds  to 
a  in  the  same  stave. 

249.  Mnsleal  notation.  Musical  ranc^. — It  is  convenient  to  have 
some  means  of  at  once  naming  any  particular  note  in  the  whole  range  ot 
musical  sounds  other  than  by  stating  its  number  of  vibrations.  Perhaps  a 
convenient  practice  is  to  call  the  octave,  of  which  the  C  is  produced  by  an 
eight-foot  organ  pipe,  by  the  capital  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  ;  the  next 
higher  octave  by  the  corresponding  small  letters,  r,  d^e^fg^a,  b,  and  to 
designate  the  octaves  higher  than  this  by  the  index  placed  over  the  letter 
thus,  ^,  d,  e\fyg'^  a\  b%  and  the  higher  series  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
some  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  notes  below  C  ;  thus  the  octave  below 
C  is  C^,  and  the  next  lower  one  C^^. 

Hence  we  have  the  scries 

C,,  C,  C  c  c'  c"  c'"  d\ 
In  musical  writing  the  notes  are  expressed  by  signs  which  indicate  the 
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'M  '  *U:*'\m:  .*  Ti'tUr  t,f  *trf  U'r-itrnl  in  ?!  rumen's  is  the  E   of  liie  6z 
-'..'•.Ml  tttiiVf ,  41    '■  i^rafjori-.,  takin;;  the  key  note  as  making  41 
ir.    ;i  vr'ofi'l,     S'/ifi*-   or;Mrri   and   pianofortes  go  as  low  as  C_,  *i4; 

.■•ifii'ions  in  a  iriifi'jte,  soin'r  ;^rand  pianos  even  as  lo»'  as  A^_,«'nir't' 
fi'if. ..     liut  th'r  rrisi^i'al  'haraaerof  all  these  notes  bel<m  £   is  s 
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f'lr  v.f  i\r*:  u*:Hr  fh'-  hiriir  at  whi'.h  the  ear  ran  combine  the  separate  v^ 
i'»  a  ifiiisj'al  hou:  '2.\i^.     'I  hr.-se  notes  ran  only  be  used  musicalhr 
i.<>t  \i\','\n'r  oMa.':,  to  uhi^h  thr.-y  impart  a  certain  character  of  dqi&  ^1 
ri'  liri«". ., 

Ill  fh'-  oth'T  flin-Mion,  pianofortes  go  to  «*'  with  3520  or  cven."***^ 
4.1 '.\  vihraiior. .  in  a  s'7  onH.     7'hc  highest  note  of  the  orchestra  is probA 
th'-  //*  of  the  \i\f(u\fi  flute,  whi'h  makes  4752  vibrations.     And  ahboa^^ 
car  fan  distinguish  v^unds  whirh  are  still  higher,  they  have  no  kqp^^ 
|il(Msiiral>k'  rharartcr.     And  \shilc'  the  notes  which  are  distinguishable V 
thf!  crar,  rangf:  fK.'tucrn  :6  anrl  3Vxx>  vibrations,  or  ii  octaves  ;  those  «tD3 
aic  iiiiisi' all)  available,  range  from  a1>out  40  to  4000  vibrations,  or  millEsr 
Of  laves. 

250.  mrave  length  ofartv^n  note.    JUnplitude  of  oselllatisa. — KiM*' 
in;;  the  niiml>er  of  vibrations  whirh  a  sounding  b<xly  makes  in  a  second. tke 
*  orrtrsponding  wave  length  is  easily  calculated.     For  since  sound  tra\*d$  ic 
alMMit  1 120  feet  in  a  serrmd,  if  a  Uidy  only  made  one  vibration  in  a  second 
its  wave  length  would  be  1 120  feet :  if  it  made  two,  the  wave  length  vwdd 
hi'  half  f»f  1 1 20  feet  ;  if  it  made  three,  the  third,  and  so  on — that  is,  thil 
////'  nui^'c  h'ft)>th  of  any  note  is  the  qiintient  obtained  by  di^nding  the  Tehdtj 
vf  sound  l>y  the  nuniiwr  of  viltrations ;  and  this  whatever  the  height  of  the 
sound,  since  the  velocity  is  the  same  for  high  and  low  notes. 

Hence,  calling  v  the  velocity  of  sound,  /the  wave  length,  n  the  number 

of  vibrations  in  a  second,  we  have  v    In^  from  which  ;/ =  *',  that  is,  that tbc 

Ir 

iniinber  of  vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  wave  length. 

The  amplitude  of  oscillation  which  is  required  for  the  production  ol 
au<liblesf)unds  is  very  small.  Lord  Kaylcigh  determined  it  in  the  case  of  the 
waves  due  to  a  pipe  which  sounded  the  note/"",  and  which  could  be  heard 
at  a  distan<e  of  820  metres.  He  found  that  the  amplitude  <»f  the  oscillation 
of  these  waves  could  not  be  greater  than  the  one  ten-millionth  of  a  milli- 
metre. 
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^  5 1.  On  aompovBd  mnalo*!  Ma«*  Mid  bftrmonloa. — When  any  given 
<^  ^SAy  C)  is  sounded  on  most  musical  insirumcnts,  not  that  tone  alone  is 
^'"laced,  but  a  series  of  tones,  each  being  of  less  intensity  than  the  one 
If  C,  which  may  be  called  the  primary  tone,  is  denoted  by 
,  the  whole  series  is  given  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.  ;  in 
'  words,  first  the  primary  C  is  sounded,  then  iis  octave  becomes  audible, 
the  fifth  to  that  octave,  then  the  second  octave,  then  the  third,  fifth, 
e  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  the  second  octave,  and  so  on. 
,-  -«  secondary  tones  are  called  the  harmonics  of  the  primary  tone.  Though 
-.^^rttt  in  comparison  with  the  primary  lone,  they  may,  with  a  little  practice, 
^*  \ieard,  when  the  primary  tone  is  produced  on  most  musical  instruments  ; 
***.u,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lower  notes  is  sounded  on  the  pianoforte. 

3J2.  Malmtaolta'a  MMUr>l*  orBannd,_^For  the  purpose  of  experimentally 
~  ving  the  presence  of  the  harmonics  as  distinct  tones.  Professor  Helmholti 
t  which  he  called  a  resonance  globe.  The  principle  ot 
:  A  volume  of  air  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  for 
-  ^^*inple  a  bottle,  when  caused  to  vibrate,  tends  to  yield  3  certain  note,  and 
S'^'tasequentiy,  when  thai  note  is  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  strengthen 


it  (2^4).  A  resonance  globe  (fig.  200)  is  a  glass  globe  furnished  with  two 
openings,  one  of  which,  a,  turned  towards  the  origin  of  sound,  and  the  other. 
*,  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  tube,  is  applied  to  the  ear.  If  the  tone  proper 
10  the  resonance  globe  exists  among  the  harmonics  of  the  compound  tone 
that  is  sounded  it  Is  strengthened  by  the  globe,  and  thereby  rendered  distinctly 
audible.  Further,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  note  proper  to  a  given 
globe  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  globe  and  that  of  the  uncovered  open- 
ing. Consequently,  by  means  of  a  series  of  such  globes,  the  whole  series  of 
harmonics  in  a  given  compound  tone  can  be  rendered  distinctly  audible,  and 
their  existence  put  beyond  a  doubt. 

Konig,  the  eminent  acoustical  instrument  maker,  has  made  an  Important 
modlficallon  in  the  resonance  globe,  to  which  he  has  given  the  form  repre- 
sented in  tig.  201,  The  resonator  is  cylindrical,  and  the  end  which  receives 
the  sound  can  be  drawn  out,  so  that  the  volume  may  be  increased  at  pleasure. 
As  the  sound  thereby  becomes  deeper,  the  same  resonator  may  be  tuned  to 
a  variety  of  notes.  On  the  tubulure  liis  a  caoutchouc  tube  by  which  the 
vibrations  may  be  transmitted  in  any  direction. 

2  53.  Sttnlr's  ftpv«u«tu>  for  tba  analysla  of  ■snnO.— As  the  successive 

application  to  the  ear  of  various  resonators  is  both  slow  and  tedious,  Kbnig 

devised  a  remarkable  apparatus  in  which  a  serie      ' 
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ilone  dentated  ;  but  if  the  fundamenial  note  is  accompanied  by  0 
r  its  harmonics,  ihe  cuircspo tiding  resonators  speak  at  the  sanie 
,  recognised  by  the  dentatLon  of  their  flames  ;  and  thus  the  C' 
ich  sound  may  be  deteeied. 

:5I.  SyntlieaU  at  xmnila. — Not  only  has  Helmhollt  succeeded  in  de- 
Hnposing  sounds  into  their  constituents  ;  he  has  vcrilied  the  resuh  of  his 
dalysis  by  performing  the  reverse  operation,  the  synthesis;  that  is,  he  has 
iproduced  a  given  sound  by  combining  the  individual  sounds  of  which  his 
isonators  had  shown  that  ii  was  composed.  The  apparatus  which  he  nsetl 
IT  this  purpose  consists  of  eleven  tuning-forks,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
indamenlal  note  of  256  vibrations,  or  C.ninc  others  its  harmonics,  while  the 
evenih  serves  as  make  and  break  to  cause  (he  diapasons  to  vibrate  by  m 
r  ctectro-magneis.  Each  diapason  has  a  special  electro- magnet,  and  it 
«;r  3  resonator,  which  strengthens  ii. 

All  these  diapasons  and  Iheir  accessories  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines  of 
w  ^lig-    203),   the  first  comprising  ihe  fimdamental  no 
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harmonics,  3,  5,  7,  and  9;  the  second  the  even  harmonics,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10; 
beyond,  ihere  is  the  diapason  break  K  arranged  horiiontally.  One  of  its 
prongs  is  provided  »ith  a  platinum  point  which  grazes  the  surface  of  mercury 
coniaiited  in  a  small  cup,  the  bnllom  of  which  is  connected,  by  a  copper 
wire,  with  an  electro- magnet  placed  in  front  of  the  diapason. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  a  wire  from  a  voltaic  battery  is  con- 
nected with  the  binding  screw,  c,  and  this  with  the  electro -magnet,  £  ;  which 
in  lum  is  conneried  with  those  of  the  nine  following  diapasons,  and  then 
with  the  diapason  K  itself.     So  long  as  the  diapason  does  not  vibrate,  the 

cm  docs  not  piiss,  for  the  plaiiniim  point  docs  not  dip  in  the  mercury 
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cup  whicli  is  connected  wiih  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  But  when  iix 
diapason  is  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  bow,  the  current  passes.  Ou-ing 
to  their  elasticity,  the  limbs  of  the  tuning-fork  soon  revcrl  to  their  original 
position,  ihe  point  is  no  longer  in  the  mercury,  ihc  current  is  broken,  and  » 
on  at  each  double  vibrntion  of  the  diapason.  This  inteimiltence  of  tin 
current  being  transmitted  to  all  the  other  electro  magnets,  they  are  uUemaidr 
active  and  inactive.  Hence  they  communicate  to  all  the  diapasons  by  then 
attraction  the  same  number  of  vibrations.  This  is  the  case  »'iib  the  diapason 
I,  which  is  tuned  in  unison  u-ith  the  diapason  break;  but  the  diapason  3, 
being  tuned  to  make  three  times  as  many  vibrations,  makes  three  vibrations 
HI  each  break  of  the  current ;  that  is  to  say,  llie  electro- magnet  only  attracts 
it  at  every  third  vibration  ;  in  like  manner,  diapason  b  only  receives  a  fresb 
impulse  every  five  vibrations,  and  so  on. 

The  following  is  the  tvorking  of  the  apparatus.     The  resonator  of  each 
diapason  is  closed  by  a  clapper  0  {fig.  204),  so  that  the  sounds  msule  bj-  the 


diapasons  are  scarcely  percepiibie  when  the  clappers  are  l.iwcrcd.  Each  gf 
these  is  fised  to  the  end  of  a  bent  lever,  the  shorter  arm  of  which  is  worked 
by  a  cord  a,  which  is  connected  with  one  of  the  keys  of  a  keyboard  placed 
in  fiiinl  of  the  apparatus  (fig.  203).  When  a  key  is  depressed,  the  cord 
moves  the  lever,  which  raises  the  clapper,  and  the  resonator  then  acts  bf 
strengthening  its  diapason.  Hence  by  depressing  any  keys  we  may  add  » 
Ihe  fimdamenlal  sounds  any  of  the  nine  primarj-  harmonics,  and  thus  repro- 
duce the  sounds,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  determined  by  analy»i. 
Thus  by  depressing  all  Ihe  keys  at  once  we  obtain  the  sound  of  an  opea 
pipe  in  unison  with  the  deepest  diapason.  By  depressing  the  key  of  tbt 
fundamental  notes  and  ihose  of  its  uneven  harinonics,  we  obtain  the  souoi 
of  u  closed  pipe. 

35;.  Xeanlta  or  ■elmholtB's  TSBcaretaea. — By  both  his  analytical 
synthedcal  investigations  into  sounds  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  those  i 
various  musical  instruments,  the  human  voice,  and  even  noises,  Helmbohc. 
has  fully  succeeded  in  explaining  the  ditfercnt  timbre  or  quality  of  sounds.   It 
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is  due  to  the  different  intensities  of  the  harmonics  which  accompany  the 
primary  tones  of  these  sounds.  The  leading  resuhs  of  these  researches  into 
the  colour  of  sounds  may  be  thus  stated : — 

i  Simple  tones,  as  those  produced  by  a  tuning-fork  with  a  resonance-box, 
and  by  wide  covered  pipes,  are  soft  and  agreeable  without  any  roughness, 
but  weak,  and  in  the  deeper  notes  dull. 

ii.  Musical  sounds  accompanied  by  a  series  of  harmonics,  say  up  to  the 
sixth,  in  moderate  strength,  are  full  and  musical.  In  comparison  with  simple 
tones  they  are  grander,  richer,  and  more  sonorous.  Such  are  the  sounds  of 
open  organ  pipes,  of  the  pianoforte,  &c. 

iii.  If  only  the  uneven  harmonics  are  present,  as  in  the  case  of  narrow 
covered  pipes,  of  pianoforte  strings  struck  in  the  middle,  clarionets,  &c.,  the 
sound  becomes  indistinct ;  and  when  a  greater  number  of  harmonics  are 
audible,  the  sound  acquires  a  nasal  character. 

iv.  If  the  harmonics  beyond  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  very  distinct,  the 
sound  becomes  sharp  and  rough.  If  less  strong,  the  harmonics  are  not 
prejudicial  to  the  musical  usefulness  of  the  notes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  useful  as  imparting  character  and  expression  to  the  music.  Of 
this  kind  are  most  stringed  instruments,  and  most  pipes  furnished  with 
tongues,  &c.  Sounds  in  which  harmonics  are  particularly  strong  acquire 
thereby  a  peculiarly  penetrating  character ;  such  are  those  yielded  by  brass 
instruments. 

V.  To  form  a  given  vowel  sound  one  or  more  characteristic  notes  which 
are  always  the  same  must  be  added.  These  change  with  the  syllable  pro- 
nounced, but  depend  neither  on  the  height  of  the  note,  nor  on  the  person 
who  emits  them. 

256.  Produotioii  and  peroeption  of  sounds. — Vocal  sounds  originate  in 
the  larynx  in  consequence  of  air  being  forced  through  a  slit  formed  of  two 
membranes  called  the  vocal  chords.  These  can  be  tightened  or  relaxed  by 
means  of  certain  muscles,  and  thus  high  or  low  notes  can  be  produced.  The 
notes  produced  by  men  are  deeper  than  those  of  women  or  boys,  because 
in  them  the  larynx  is  longer  and  the  vocal  chords  larger  and  thicker  ;  hence, 
though  equally  elastic,  they  vibrate  less  swiftly.  The  vocal  chords  are 
18  mm.  long  in  men,  and  12  mm.  long  in  women.  Chest  notes  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  membrane  vibrates,  while  the  falsetto  is  produced 
by  a  vibration  of  the  extreme  edges  only.  The  ordinary  compass  of  the 
voice  is  within  two  octaves,  though  this  is  exceeded  by  some  celebrated 
singers.     Catalini,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  had  a  range  of  3J  octaves. 

The  wave  length  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  a  man's  voice  in  ordinary  con- 
versation is  from  8  feet  to  1 2  feet,  and  that  of  women's  voice  is  from  2  feet  to 
4  feet,  in  a  second. 

The  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  very  complex  and  rich  in  harmonics,  for 
the  mouth  and  the  various  cavities  opening  into  the  mouth  act  as  resonators ; 
as  the  note  changes  with  their  extent,  with  the  degree  to  which  the  mouth  is 
opened  and  the  shape  given  to  it,  certain  harmonics  are  strengthened  or  not, 
and  thus  the  voice  acquires  a  different  timbre. 

Without  giving  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  we  may  state 
succinctly  how  Helmholtz  explains  the  perception  by  the  ear  of  the  most 
complicated  sounds. 
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The  obsen-ations  of  Corti  have  shown  that  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
cochlea  is  lined  with  about  3000  extremely  minute  fibres  which  are  the 
termination  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  Each  of  these,  which  are  called  Cartit 
fibres^  seem  to  be  tuned  for  a  particular  note  as  if  it  were  a  small  resonator. 
It  thus  only  vibrates  in  unison  with  this  note,  and  is  deaf  for  all  others 
Hence  each  simple  note  only  causes  one  fibre  to  vibrate,  while  coropouod 
notes  cause  several ;  just  as  when  we  sing  with  a  piano,  only  the  fundamental 
note  and  its  harmonics  vibrate.  Hence,  however  complex  external  sounds 
may  be,  these  microscopic  fibres  can  analyse  it  and  reveal  the  constituents 
of  which  it  is  formed. 

257.  Beats. — When  two  simple  tones  are  sounded  together,  it  is  in  many 
cases  found  that  they  alternately  strengthen  and  weaken  one  another.  '  When 
this  is  so,  they  are  said  to  beat  with  one  another.    This  may  be  explained  as 
follows  :  Suppose  AB,  in  tig.  205,  to  be  a  row  of  particles  transmitting  the 
sound  :  suppose  the  vibrations  producing  the  one  tone  to  be  indicated  by  the 
continuous  curved  line  ;  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ordinates  of  the  different 
points  of  AB  give  the  velocities  with  which  those  points  are  simultantonsly 
moving,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  each  point  will  have  successively  the  different 
velocities  represented  by  the  successive  ordinates.     In  like  manner  let  the 
dotted  line  show  the  vibrations  which  produce  the  second  tone.     And,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  suppose  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  |ho- 
(lucing  the  former  tone  to  be  to  that  producing  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2. 
Now  let  us  consider  any  point  which  when  at  rest  occupies  the  position  N: 
draw  the  ordinate  cutting  the  former  cur\'e  in  P  and  the  latter  in  Q.     If  the 
tones  were  sounded  separately,  the  velocity  of  N  at  a  given  distance  pro- 
duced by  the  former  tone  would  be  PN,  and  that  of  N  at  the  same  instant 
produced  by  the  latter  tone  would  be  QN.   Consequently,  as  they  are  sounded 
together,  the  actual  velocity  of  N  at  the  given  instant  is  the  sum  of  these,  or 
PN  +  QN.     If  at  the  same  instant  we  consider  the  point  «,  its  velocity  will 
consist  of///  and  nq  jointly,  but,  as  these  are  in  opposite  directions,  its  actual 
amount  will  be  pn  —  ttq.     Hence  the  actual  velocity  resulting  from  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  tones  will  be  indicated  by  the  curve  in  fig.  206,  whose 
ordinates  equal  the  (algebraical)  sum  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
two  curves  in  fig.  205  ;  that  is,  if  AN,  A//,  .  .  .  represent  equal  distances  in 
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both  fij^iircs,  the  curve  is  described  by  taking  RN  equal  to  PN  +  QN, »« 
equal  to  y>;/ -  5^;/,  and  so  on.  This  curve  shows  by  its  successive  ordinates 
the  simultaneous  velocities  of  the  ditiferent  particles  of  AB,  and  the  successive 
velocities  communicated  to  the  drum  of  the  ear.     An  inspection  of  the  tigure 
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will  show  that  the  velocities  are  first  great,  then  small,  then  great,  and  so  on, 
the  drum  being  first  moved  rapidly  for  a  short  time,  then  for  a  short  time 
nearly  brought  to  rest,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  effect  of  the  beating  of  tones 
on  the  ear,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  continuous  tone,  is  strictly  analogous 
to  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  a  flickering,  as  compared  with  a  steady 
light. 

It  may  be  proved  that  when  two  simple  tones  are  produced  by  m  and  // 
double  vibrations  per  second,  they  produce  m^n  beats  per  second  ;  thus,  if 
C  is  produced  by  128,  and  D  by  144  double  vibrations  per  second,  they  will 
on  being  sounded  together  produce  16  beats  per  second.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  beats  produced  by  two  tones  are  npt  audible  unless  the  ratio 
m  :  n  is  less  than  the  ratio  6  :  5.  Hence,  in  the  case  represented  by  fig.  205, 
though  the  alternations  of  intensity  exist,  they  would  not  be  audible.  Also, 
if  the  tones  have  very  different  intensities,  the  intensity  of  the  beat  is  very 
much  disguised. 

It  is  found  that  when  beats  are  fewer  than  10  per  second  or  more  than  70 
per  second  they  are  disagreeable,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  discord. 
Beats  from  10  to  70  per  second  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  music,  the  maximum  of  dissonance  being  attained  when  about  30  beats 
are  produced  in  a  second.  For  example,  if  c  and  B  are  sounded  together, 
the  effect  is  very  discordant,  the  interval  between  those  notes  being  16  ;  15, 
so  that  the  beats  are  audible,  and  the  number  of  beats  per  second  being  16. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  C,  £,  and  G  are  sounded  together  there  is  no  dissonance, 
but  if  C,  E,  G,  B  are  sounded  together  the  discord  is  very  marked,  since  C 
produces  r,  which  is  discordant  with  B.  It  will  be  remarked  that  C,  £,  G  is 
a  major  triad,  while  £,  G,  B  is  a  minor  triad 

A  compound  musical  tone,  being  composed  of  simple  tones  represented 
by  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  simple  tones  capable  of 
producing  an  audible  beat  up  to  the  seventh — the  sixth  and  seventh  are  the 
first  that  produce  an  audible  beat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  roughness  in  a  compound  tone,  unless  the  seventh  harmonic  be 
audible. 

If  we  were  to  represent  graphically  a  compound  tone,  we  should  proceed 
to  construct  a  curve  out  of  simple  tones  of  different  intensities  in  the  same 
manner  as  fig.  206  is  constructed  from  two  simple  tones  of  equal  intensity 
represented  by  fig.  205.  It  is  evident  that  the  resulting  curve  will  take 
different  forms  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  different  harmonics 
and  their  different  intensities  ;  in  other  words,  the  colour  or  timbre  of  the 
notes  produced  by  different  instruments  will  depend  upon  the  Jorm  of  the 
vibrations  producing  the  sound. 

Beats  not  too  fast  to  be  readily  counted  arise  between  adjacent  notes  in 
the  lower  octaves  of  large  organs.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the  sounds  of 
church  bells,  and  in  those  emitted  by  telegraph  wires  when  vibrating  power- 
fully in  a  strong  wind.  They  are  heard  very  distinctly  in  the  latter  case  by 
pressing  one  ear  against  a  telegraph-post  and  closing  the  other. 

By  means  of  beats  the  notes  emitted  by  two  musical  instruments  may  be 
brought  into  very  accurate  unison,  by  continuing  the  tuning  until  the  beats 
disappear.  In  order  to  make  tuning-forks  produce  the  normal  number  of 
440  vibrations,  an  auxiliary  tuning-fork  is  used  which  makes  436  vibrations  ; 
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each  of  the  forks  under  experiment  must  then  give  4  beats  in  a  second,  whid 
can  be  controlled  with  very  great  accuracy. 

258.  Combiiiattoiial  tones. — Besides  the    beats    produced   when  two 

musical  notes  are  sounded  together,  there  is  another  and  distinct  phenomenon, 
which  may  be  thus  described  .  Suppose  two  simple  tones  to  be  simultaIl^ 
ously  produced  by  vibrations  of  tinite  extent,  and  of  n  and  ///  vibrations  per 
second.  It  has  been  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  they  generate  a  series  of  other 
tones.  The  principal  one  of  these,  which  may  be  called  the  differential  tem^ 
is  produced  by  //  —  ;//  vibrations  per  second.  Its  intensity  is  usually  ^m 
small,  but  it  is  distinctly  audible  in  beats.  It  has  been  called  the  /nnv 
hannonicj  as  generally  its  pitch  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  notes  bj" 
which  it  is  generated.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  beats  b^ 
coming  too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  and  coalescing  into  a  continuous 
sound,  and  this  supposition  was  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  its  pitch  is 
the  same  as  the  beat  number.  The  supposition  is  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
first  by  the  existence  of  the  differential  tones  for  inter\'als  that  do  not  beat, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  both  the  beab 
and  the  differential  tones  may  be  heard  together. 

259.  The  physical  oonstltntton  of  mnsioal  chords. — Let  us  suppose 
two  compound  tones  to  be  sounded  together,  say  C  and  G,  then  we  obtain 
two  series  of  tones  each  consisting  of  a  primary  and  its  harmonics,  namely, 
denoting  C  by  4,  the  two  series,  4,  8, 12,  16,  .  .  .  and  6, 12,  18,  24,  &c.     Now, 
if,  instead  of  producing  the  two  notes  C  and  Ci,  we  had  sounded  the  octave 
below  C,  we  should  have  produced  the  series,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
etc.     It  is  plain  that  the  two  former  series  when  joined  differ  from  the  last  in 
the  following  respects  :  [a)  The  primar>'  tone  2  is  omitted,     (p)  In  the  case 
of  the  last  series,  the  consecutive  tones  continually  decrease  in  intensit)', 
whereas  in  the  two  former  series,  4  and  6  are  of  the  same  intensity,  8  is  of 
lower  intensity,  but  the  two  12's  will  strengthen  each  other,  and  so  on.    (c 
Certain  of  the  harmonics  of  the  primary  2  are  omitted  ;  for  example,  10,  14. 
&c.,  do  not  occur  in  either  of  the  two  former  series.     In  spite  of  these  dif- 
ferences, however,  the  two  compound  notes  affect  the  ear  in  a  manner  ven* 
closely  resembling  a  single  compound  tone  ;  in  short,  they  coalesce  into  a 
single  tone  with  an  artificial  colour.     It  may  be  added  that  in  the  caseabove 
taken  C  and  (i  produce  as  a  combination  tone  2  (that  is  6  —  4),  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  the  2  is  not  wanted  in  the  series  produced  by  C  and  G. 
only  it  exists   in   very   diminished   intensity.     The  same  explanation  will 
apply  to  all  possible  chords  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  major  chord,  C, 
E,  G,  we  have  a  tone  of  artificial  colour  expressed  by  the  series  of  simple 
tones,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  16,  18,  &c.,  together  with  the  combination  tones, 
I,  1,2.     It  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  whole  of  this  series  there  are  no  dis- 
sonant tones  introduced,  except  15,  16,  and  16,  18,  and  this  dissonance  will 
be  inappreciably  slight,  since  15  is  the  third  harmonic  of  5,  and  16  the 
fourth  harmonic  of  4,  so  that  their  intensities  will  be  different,  as  also  will  be 
the  intensities  of  16  and  18.     On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  tones  which 
form  a  natural  compound  tone  are  present,  namely,  there  are  i,  2, 4, 5,  6, 8, 
10,  12,  &c.,  in  place  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  &c.     In  short,  the 
major  triad  differs  only  from  a  /m/z/r^/ compound  tone  in  that  it  consists  of 
a  series  of  simple  tones  of  different  intensities,  and  omits  those  which,  by 
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beating  with  its  neighbouring  tone,  would  produce  dissonance  :  for  example, 
7,  which  would  beat  with  6  and  8  ;  9,  which  would  beat  with  8  and  10 ;  and 
1 1^  which  would  beat  with  10  and  12.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders 
the  major  chord  of  such  great  importance  in  harmony.  If  the  constituents 
of  the  minor  chord  are  similarly  discussed,  namely,  three  compound  tones 
whose  primaries  are  proportional  to  10,  12,  15,  it  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
the  major  chord  in  the  following  principal  respects  :  {a)  The  primary  of  the 
natural  tone  to  which  it  approximates  is  very  much  deeper  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  major  chord,  (b)  It  introduces  the  differential  ton^s^  2,  3,  5, 
which  form  a  major  chord.  Now  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  a 
major  and  minor  chord  are  sounded  together,  they  are  distinctly  dissonant ; 
for  example,  when  C,  E,  G,  A  are  sounded  together.  Accordingly,  the  fact 
of  the  ditferential  tones  forming  a  major  chord  shows  that  an  elementary 
dissonance  exists  in  ever)'  minor  chord. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

VIBRATIONS  OF  STRETCHED  STRINGS,  AND  OF  COLUMNS  OF  AIR. 

260.  Vibmttons  of  stiiiirs. — By  a  string  is  meant  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument,  such  as  a  violin,  which  is  stretched  by  a  certain  force, 
and  is  commonly  of  catgut  or  is  a  metal  wire.  The  vibrations  which 
strings  experience  may  be  either  transversal  or  longitudinal^  but  practically 
the  former  are  alone  important.  Transversal  vibrations  may  be  produced 
by  drawing  a  bow  across  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of  the  violin  :  or  by 
striking  the  string,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pianoforte  ;  or  by  pulling  it  trans- 
versely, and  then  letting  it  go  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  guitar  and 
harp. 

261.  Sonometer.— The  j^;/^;;/^'/e'r  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  of  strings  may  be  studied.     It  is  also  called  monocliord 


Fig.  207. 


because  it  has  generally  only  one  string.  In  addition  to  the  string,  it  con- 
sists of  a  thin  wooden  box  to  strengthen  the  sound  ;  on  this  there  are  two 
fixed  bridges,  A  and  D  (fig.  207),  over  which  passes  the  string,  which  is 
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usually  a  metal  wire.  This  is  fastened  at  one  end,  and  stretched  at  the 
other  by  a  weight,  P,  which  can  be  increased  at  will  By  means  of  a  thirf 
moveable  bridge,  B,  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  wire  which  is  to  bepotm 
vibration  can  be  altered  at  pleasure. 

262.  &aws  of  the  transTene  TibratioBa  of  strUiirs. — If  /  be  the 
length  of  a  string,  that  is,  the  vibrating  part  between  two  bridges,  A  and  B 
(fig.  207),  r  the  radius  of  the  string,  d  its  density,  P  the  stretching  weight, 
and  //  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  it  is  found  by  calculation  thai 

''  *°  -'r/  -v    ^/  *  ^  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  / 

the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

The  above  formula  expresses  the  following  laws  : — 

I.  The  stretching  weight  or  tension  being  constant y  the  number  0/ vibra- 
tions in  a  second  is  inversely  as  the  length, 

II.  The  number  0/  vibrations  in  a  second  is  inversely  as  the  diameter  ^ 
the  string, 

III.  The  number  0/  vibrations  in  a  second  is  directly  as  the  square  root  ef 
the  stretching  wt'ight  or  tension, 

IV.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  of  a  string  is  inversely  as  tki 
square  root  of  its  density. 

These  laws  are  applied  in  the  construction  of  stringed  instruments,  in 
which  the  length,  diameter,  tension,  and  material  of  the  strings  are  so 
chosen,  that  given  notes  may  be  produced  from  them. 

263.  Bxperlmeiital  Teiifloatloii  of  tlie  laws  of  tbo  traasTorao  Ttbtt^ 
tion  of  strinffs. — Law  of  the  lengths.  In  order  to  prove  this  law,  we  may 
call  to  mind  that  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut 
are 

CDEFGABc 
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If  now  the  entire  length  of  the  sonometer  be  made  to  vibrate,  and  then,  b>' 
means  of  the  bridge  B,  the  lengths  J,  J,  J,  I,  3,  jj,  J,  which  are  the  inverse  of 
the  above  numbers,  be  successively  made  to  vibrate,  all  the  notes  of  the 
gamut  are  successively  obtained,  which  proves  the  first  law. 

La7L'  of  the  diameters.  This  law  is  verified  by  stretching  upon  the  sono- 
meter two  cords  of  the  same  material,  the  diameters  of  which  are  as  3  to  2, 
for  instance.  When  these  are  made  to  vibrate,  the  second  cord  gives  the 
/ifth  above  the  other  ;  which  shows  that  it  makes  three  vibrations  while  the 
first  makes  two. 

Law  of  the  tensiofis.  Having  placed  on  the  sonometer  two  identical 
strings,  they  are  stretched  by  weights  which  are  as  4  :  9.  The  second  now 
gives  the  fifth  of  the  first,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  numbers  of 
their  vibrations  are  as  2  :  3,  that  is,  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tensions.  If 
the  two  weights  are  as  16  to  25,  the  major  third  or  \  would  be  obtained. 

Law  of  the  densities.  Two  strings  of  the  same  radius,  but  different 
densities,  are  fixed  on  the  sonometer.  Having  been  subjected  to  the  same 
stretching  weight,  the  position  of  the  moveable  bridge  on  the  denser  one  is 
altered  until  it  is  in  unison  with  the  other  string.  If  then  d  and  rf'  arc  the 
densities  of  the  two  strings,  and  /  and  /'  the  lengths  which  vibrate  in  unison, 
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we  find  4,  -  " 


^1-    "■'" 

which  verifies  this  law. 


*  iliat  _  =  - ,  we  have 


■r; 
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idded  that  a  string  never  vibrates  exclusively  as  a  whole,  but 
also  in  aliquot  parts ;  so  that  the  fundamenial  note  is  always  accompanied 
by  overtones,  which,  however,  are  so  feeble  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
ordinary  ears  (ijl). 

264.  Wodea  ftBd  loapa. —  Let  ua  suppose  the  string  AD  (lig,  207)  to  begin 
vibrating,  the  ends  A  and  D  being  li\ed,  and  while  it  is  doing  so,  let  a  point, 
n,  be  brought  to  rest  by  a  stop,  and  let  us  suppose  DB  to  be  one-third  part 
of  AD.  The  part  UB  must  now  vibrate  about  iJ  and  U  as  fixed  points  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  continuous  and  dolled  lines  ;  now  all  parts  of 
the  same  string  lend  to  make  a  vibration  in  the  same  time ;  accordingly  the 
part  between  A  and  B  will  not  perform  a  single  vibration,  but  will  divide  into 
two  at  the  point  C,  and  vibrate  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  If  BD 
were  one-fourth  pari  of  AD  (fig.  309),  the  part  AU  would  be  subdivided  at 
C  and  C'  into  three  vibrating  portions  each  equal  loBD,  The  points  B,  C,  C 
are  called  nodes  or  modal  points  :  the  middle  point  of  the  part  of  the  string 
between  any  two  consecutive  nodes  is  called  a  !i>i>p  or  iientral  segment.  It 
II  be  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  BD  :  BA  must  be  that  of  some  two  whole 
for  example,  1  :  2,  i  :  3,  2  :  3,  &c.,  oilierwlse  the  nodes  cannot  be 
inned, since  the  two  portions  of  the  string  cannot  then  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
and  the  vibrations  will  interfere  with  and  soon  destroy  one  another, 
we  refer  to  fig.  208,  the  existence  cf  the  node  at  C  can  be  easily 
proved  by  bending  some  light  pieces  of  paper,  and  placing  them  on  ihe  string. 


^Fuy  three  pieces,  one  at  C  and  the  others  respectively  midway  between  B 
And  C,  and  between  C  and  A.  The  one  at  C  experiences  only  a  very  slight 
motion,  and  remains  in  its  place,  thereby  proving  the  existence  of  a  node  at 
C  ;  the  other  two  are  violently  shaken,  and  in  most  caies  thrown  off  the  siring. 
When  a  musical  string  vibrates  between  fixed  points  A  and  B,  its  motion 
is  not  quite  so  simple  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  description.  In 
point  of  fact,  partial  vibrations  are  soon  produced,  and  superimposed  upon 
the  primary  vibmiions,     The  partial  vibrations  correspond  lo  the  half,  third, 

^^founb,  &c.,  purls  of  the  suing.     It  is  by  these  partial  vibrations  thajj 
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harmonics  are  produced  which  accompany  the  primary  note  due  to  Ik 
primary  vibrations  (263). 

26;.  irioa  instramenta. — In  the  cases  hitherto  considered  the  tout 
results  from  the  vibrations  of  solid  bodies,  and  the  aironly  serves  aa  avelude 
for  transmitting  them.  In  wind  instruments  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ada 
of  the  tube  areof  adequate  thickness,  the  enclosed  column  of  air  is  thesooDi' 
ing  body.  In  fad,  the  substance  of  the  tubes  is  without  influence  ontk 
primary  tone;  with  equal  dimensions  it  is  the  same  whether  the  tubes  aretl 
glass,  of  wood,  or  of  metal.  These  different  materials  simply  do  no  our  ; 
than  give  rise  to  different  harmonics,  and  thereby  impart  a.  different  qualitr  ! 
to  the  compound  tone  produced.  , 

In  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  air  in  tubes  is  made  to  librae 

wind  instruments  are  divided  into  mouth  instruments  and  reed  instnunents. 

266.  Montu  Inatnunents.—  In  mouth  instruments  all  parts  of  the  mmtlk- 

piece  are  fiiced.     Fig.  2 1 1  represents  the  mouthpiece  of  an  oi^an  pipe,  and 

hg.  210  that  of  a  whistle,  or  of  a  flageolet-     In  botli 

figures,  the  aperture  ib  is  called  the  mouth  ;  it  is  ben 

that  air  enters  the  pipe  ;  6  and  o  are  the  lips,  the  uppa 

one  of  which  is  bevelled.    The  mouthpiece  is  fixed  « 

one  end  of  a  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  may  be  eltber 

opened  or  closed.     In  Ag.  21 1  the  tube  can  be  fitted 

on  a  wind-chest  by  means  of  the  foot  P. 

When  a  rapid  current  of  air  enters  by  the  moatb. 
It  strikes  agamst  the  upper  lip,  and  a  shock  is  pn> 
duced  which  causes  the  air  to  issue  from  bo  ia  m 
I,    intermLtlcnt  manner.     In  this  way,  pulsations  are  pro- 
duced »hich,  transmitted  to  the  air  in  the  pipe,  nuke 
It  iibraie,  and  a  sound  is  the  result.      In  order  that  i 
))urL  note  may  be  produced,  there   must   be  a  certain 
rchtirin  between   the  form  of  the  lips  and  the  nug- 
ntlude  of  the  mouth ;  the  lube  atso  ought  to  have  a 
great  length  in  comparison  with   its  diameter.    The 
s  depends  in  general  un  (he  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  and 
urrcntofair. 

—in  reed  instruments  a  simple  elastic  tongue 
sets  the  air  in  vibration.  The  tongue,  which  is  either  of  metal  or  of  wood.is 
moved  by  a  current  of  air.  The  mouthpieces  of  the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  the 
clarionet,  the  child's  trumpet,  are  ditferem  applications  of  the  reed,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  Jews  harp.  Some 
organ  pipes  are  reed  pipes,  others  arc  mouth  pipes. 

Fig.  212  represents  a  model  of  a  reed  pipe  as  commonly  shown  in 
lectures.  It  is  fixed  on  the  wind-chesi  O  of  a  bellows,  and  the  vibrationi 
iif  the  reed  can  be  seen  through  a  piece  of  glass,  K,  fitting  into  the  sides. 
A  wooden  horn,  H,  strengthens  the  sound. 

Fig.  3r3  shows  the  reed,  out  of  the  pipe.  It  consists  of  four  pieces:  isl, 
a  rectangular  wooden  tube  closed  below  and  open  above  at  o ;  and,  a 
copper  plate  re  fonning  one  side  of  the  tube,  and  in  which  there  is  a  longitu- 
dinal aperture,  through  which  air  passes  from  the  tube  MN  to  the  orifice  e; 
3rd,  a  thin  elastic  plate,  /,  called  the  tongiu;  which  is  tixed  at  its  upper  end, 
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which  grazes  the  edge  of  the  longitiitliiial  aperture,  nearly  closing  it ; 
a  cun'cd  wire,  r,  which  presses  against  the  tongue,  and  can  be  moved 
[land  down.  Ii  thus  regulates 
i  length  of  the  tongue,  and 
s  the  pilch  of  the  note, 
s  by  this  wire  that  reed  pipes 
e  tuned.  The  reed  being  re- 
the  pipe  MN.  when 
of  air  enters  by  the 
*  P,  the  tongue  is  compressed, 
pbcnds  inwards,  and  affords  n 
air,  which  escapes 
'  the  orifice  o.  But,  lieing 
Stic,  the  toDgue  regains  its 
g^inal  position,  and  perform- 
1  series  of  oscillations  suc- 
■sivcly  opens  and  closes  the 
In  this  way  sonorous 
pvcs  result  and  produce  a  note, 
lose  pitch  increases  with  the 
">ciiy  of  the  current. 

s  reed  the  tongue  vi- 
j^lcs  alternately  before  and 
Ilind  the  aperture,  and  just 
.  grazing  the  edges,  ns 
i  seen  in  the  harmonium,  ron- 
^tritna,  &c. ;  such  a  reed  is 
called  a  five  reed.  Ikil  there  are  other  reeds  called  dealing  reeds,  in  which 
the  tongue,  which  is  larger  than  the  orifice,  strikes  against  the  edges  at 
each  oscillation.  The  reed  of  the  clarionet,  represented  in  fig.  114,  is  an 
cvample  of  this  ;  it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  lips.  The 
reeds  of  the  hautboy  and  bassoon  are  also  of  this  kind. 

268.  Of  tta*  tone*  prodnoed  by  ttin  miii«  pipe. — Daniel  Bernuiiilli  dis- 
covered that  the  same  organ  pipe  can  be  made  to  yield  a  succession  of  tones 
by  property  var\-ing  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  The  results  he  arrived 
ill  may  be  thus  staled  ; — 

L  1  f  the  pipe  is  open  at  ihe  end  opposite  to  the  mouthpiece,  then,  denot- 
ing the  primary  tone  by  i,  we  can,  by  gradually  ilicreasing  Ihe  force  of  the 
rurrent  of  air,  obtain  successively  the  tones  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  the 
'larmoaics  of  the  primary  tone, 

ii.  If  the  pipe  is  closed  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  mouthpiece,  then,  de- 
noting the  primary  tone  by  r,  we  can,  by  gradually  increasing  the  force  of 
The  current  of  air,  obtain  successively  the  tones  3,  ;.  7,  &c.,  that  is  to  say, 
the  uneven  harmonies  of  the  primary  tone. 

It  must  be  added  that  if  a  closed  and  an  open  pipe  are  to  yield  the  same 
pntnary  lone,  the  closed  pipe  must  be  half  the  length  of  the  open  pipe,  if  in 
other  respects  they  are  the  same. 

In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  produce  from  the  given  pipe  a  tone  not 
_JncIuded  in  the  above  series  respectively. 
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Although  the  above  laws  are  enunciated  with  reference  to  an  organ  jHpe, 
they  are  of  course  true  of  any  other  pipe  of  uniform  section. 

269.  On  tlie  nodes  anil  loops  of  an  orfui  pipe. — The  vibrations  of  the  air 

producing  a  musical  tone  take  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
pipe — not  transversely  as  in  the  case  of  the  portions  of  a  vibrating  sprii^ 
In  the  former  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  latter,  the  phenomena  6f  modes 
and  loops  may  be  produced.  But  now  by  a  nod^  must  be  understood  a 
section  of  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  pipe,  where  the  particles  remaiii 
at  rest,  but  where  there  are  rapid  alternations  of  condensation  and  rarefactitm. 
By  a  loop  or  ventral  segment  must  be  understood  a  section  of  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  the  pipe  where  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  air  have  the 
greatest  amplitudes,  and  where  there  is  no  change  of  density.  The  sections 
of  the  column  of  air  are,  of  course,  made  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  When 
the  column  of  air  is  divided  into  several  vibrating  portions,  it  is  found  that 
the  distance  between  any  two  consecutive  loops  is  constant,  and  that  it  is 
bisected  by  a  node.  We  can  now  consider  separately  the  cases  of  the  open 
and  closed  pipes. 

i.  In  the  case  of  a  stopped  pipe,  the  bottom  is  always  a  node,  for  the 
layer  of  air  in  contact  with  it  is  necessarily  at  rest,  and  only  undergoes 
variations  in  density.  At  the  mouthpiece,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  air  has 
a  constant  density,  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  vibration  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, there  is  always  a  loop.  In  any  stopped  pipe  there  is  at  least  one  node 
and  one  loop  (fig.  215) ;  the  pipe  then  yields  its  fundamental  note,  and  the 
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Fig.  215.        Kiij.  2\(i.        Fig.  217. 


Fig.  218.        Fig.  219.         Fig.  230. 


distance  VN  from  the  loop  to  the  node  is  equal  to  half  a  condensed  or 
rarefied  wave-length. 

If  the  current  of  air  be  forced,  the  mouthpiece  always  remains  a  loopt 
and  the  bottom  a  node,  the  column  divides  into  three  equal  parts  (fig.  216) 
and  an  intermediate  node  and  loop  are  formed.     The  sound  produced  is  the 
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first  harmonic.  When  the  second  harmonic  (5)  is  produced,  there  are  two 
intermediate  nodes  and  two  loops,  and  the  tube  is  then  subdivided  into  five 
equal  parts  (fig.  217),  and  so  on. 

ii.  In  the  case  of  the  pipe,  whatever  tone  it  produces,  there  must  be 
a  loop  at  each  end,  since  the  enclosed  column  of  air  is  in  contact  with  the 
external  air  at  those  points.  When  the  primary  tone  is  produced,  there  will 
be  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  a  node  at  the  middle  section  of  the  pipe,  the  nodes 
and  loops  dixnding  the  column  into /«/<?  equal  parts  (fig  218).  When  the 
first  harmonic  (2)  is  produced,  there  will  be  a  loop  at  each  end,  and  a  loop 
in  the  middle,  the  column  being  divided  into yZ^/zr  equal  parts  by  the  alternate 
loops  and  nodes  (fig.  219).  When  the  second  harmonic  (3)  is  produced,  the 
column  of  air  will  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts  by  the  alternate  nodes  and 
loops,  and  so  on  (fig.  220).  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  successive  modes 
of  division  of  the  vibrating  column  are  the  only  ones  compatible  with  the 
alternate  recurrence  at  equal  intervals  of  nodes  and  loops,  and  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  loop  at  each  end  of  the  pipe. 

There  are  several  experiments  by  which  the  existence  of  nodes  and 
loops  can  be  shown. 

(rt)  If  a  fine  membrane  is  stretched  over  a  pasteboard  ring,  and  has 
sprinkled  on  it  some  fine  sand,  it  can  be  gradually  let  down  a  tube,  as  shown 
in  fig.  223.  Now  suppose  the  tube  to  be  producing  a  musical  note.  As  the 
membrane  descends,  it  will  be  set  in  vibration  by  the  vibrating  air.  But 
when  it  reaches  a  node  it  will  cease  to  vibrate,  for  there  the  air  is  at  rest. 
Consequently  the  grains  of  sand,  too,  will  be  at  rest,  and  their  quiescence 
will  indicate  the  position  of  the  node.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mem- 
brane reaches  a  loop,  that  is,  a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  attains  a  maximum,  it  will  be  violently  agitated,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  agitation  of  the  grains  of  sand.  And  thus  the  positions  of  the  loops 
can  be  rendered  manifest. 

(^)  Again,  suppose  a  pipe  to  be  constructed  with  holes  bored  in  one  of 
its  sides,  and  these  covered  by  little  doors  which  can  be  opened  and  shut,  as 
shown  in  fig.  221.  Let  us  suppose  the  little  doors  to  be  shut  and  the  pipe  to 
be  caused  to  produce  such  a  tone  that  the  nodes  are  at  N  and  N'  and  the 
lw>ps  at  V,  V,  V".  At  the  latter  points  the  density  is  that  of  the  external 
air,  and  consequently  if  the  door  at  V  is  opened  no  change  is  produced  in 
the  note.  At  the  former  points  N  and  N'  condensation  and  rarefaction 
are  alternately  taking  place.  If  now  the  door  at  N'  is  opened,  this  alterna- 
tion of  density  is  no  longer  possible,  for  the  density  at  this  open  point  must 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  external  air.  and  consequently  N'  becomes  a 
h>op,  and  a  note  yielded  by  the  tube  is  changed.  The  change  of  notes  pro- 
duced by  changing  the  fingering  of  the  flute  is  one  form  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

{c)  Suppose  A,  in  fig.  222,  to  be  a  pipe  emitting  a  certain  note,  and  sup- 
pose P  to  be  a  plug,  fitting  the  tube,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod  by 
which  it  can  be  forced  down  the  tube.  Now  when  the  plug  is  inserted, 
whatever  be  its  position,  there  will  be  a  node  in  contact  with  it.  Conse- 
quently, as  it  is  gradually  forced  down,  the  note  yielded  by  the  pipe  will 
keep  on  changing.  But  ever>'  time  it  reaches  a  position  which  was  occupied 
bv  a  node  before  its  insertion,  the  note  becomes  the  same  as  the  note 
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vibrates  in  exactly  the  ; 


originally  yielded.     For  now  the  column  of  a: 
s  it  did  before  the  plug  was  put  in, 
(rf)  Fig.  224  shows  another  mode  of  illustrating  the  same  point,  « 
idenlical  in  principle  with  Kinig's  manometric  flames.     The  figure  repr^ 
n  organ  pipe,  on  one  side  ol  which  is  a  chesl,  I',  filled   with  coal  ^ 


L 


by  means  of  the  lube  S.    The  gas  from  the  chest  comes  nut  in  three  jets,  A, 
B,  C,  and  is  then  ignited.    The  manner  in  which  the  gas  passes  from  ihe 
rhest  to  the  point  of  ignition  is  shown  In   ihe  smallest  figure,  which  is . 
enlarged  section  of  A.     A  circular  hole  is  bored  in  the  side  of  the  pipe  ai 
covered  with  a  membrane,  r.     A  piece  of  wood  is  fitted  into  the  holeso 

)  leave  a  small  space  between  it  and  the  membrane.     The  gas  passes  frOB 
the  chest,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  into  the  space  bctwwK. 
ihe  membrane  and  the  piece  of  wood,  and  so  out  of  the  tube,  >n,  at  the  nw« 
of  which  it  is  ignited.     Now  suppose  (he  pipe  to  be  caused  to  yieU 
primary  note,  then  as  it  is  an  uncovered  pipe  there  ought  to  be  a  node  bI 

3  middle  point.    Consequently  there  ought  to  be  rapid  changes  of  dewi^' 
B  ;  these  would  cause  the  membrane,  r,  10  vibrate,  and  thereby  blow  t 
Rame,  m,  and  this  is  what  actually  happens.     If  by  increasing  the  forte 
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the  wind  the  octave  to  the  primary  note  is  produced,  B  will  be  a  loop,  and 
A  and  C  nodes.  Consequently  the  flames  at  A  and  C  will  now  be  ex- 
tinguished, as  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case.  But  at  B;  there  being  no  change 
<yf  density,  the  membrane  is  unmoved,  and  the  flame  continues  to  bum  steadily. 

By  each  and  all  of  these  experiments  it  is  shown  that  in  a  given  pipe, 
whether  open  or  closed,  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of  nodes,  and 
midway  between  any  two  consecutive  nodes  there  is  always  a  loop  or  ventral 
segment, 

27a  VmraralsB  relatlTe  to  Hio  nvmbar  of  TibratloBS  prodaaed  by  a 
■wMtaal  pipe. — It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  column  of  air 
in  stopped  pipes  is  always  divided  by  the  nodes  and  loops  into  an  uneven 
number  of  parts  which  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  complete  vibration  (figs.  215,  216,  and  217),  while  in  an  open 
pipe  it  is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  such  parts,  (figs.  218,  219,  220).  It 
L  be  the  length  of  the  pipe,  /  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  which  it  emits, 

and  p  any  whole  number,  then  for  stopped  pipes  we  have  L«(2/+  1)  -  ; 

4 

and  for  open  pipes  L  =>  2/   »^ .     Replacing  in  each  of  these  formulae  /  by 

4     2 

its  value  -  (246)  we  have  L  « (2/  +  i)  ~  and  L  »-?? ;  from  which  for  stopped 
n  ^H  2// 

pipes  we  have  n  -  i^cJLii?  and  for  open  ones  n  =  ^J, 

4L  2L 

If,  in  the  first  formula,  we  give  top  the  successive  values  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c., 

we  have  «--^,   ??,    -^,*  that    is,  the  fundamental   sound    and   all  its 
4L    4L    4L 

uneven  harmonics  ;  and  in  the  formula  for  the  open  pipe  we  get  similarly 

-r»    -F>    --,  »  &c.,  that  is,  the  fundamental  note  and  all  its  harmonics  even 
2L    2L    2L        ' 

and  uneven. 

271.  ■zplaaattoB  of  Hia  aztstanea  of  nodas  and  loops  in  a  masleal 

. — The  existence  of  nodes  and  loops  is  to  be  explained  by  the  co- 


N 


existence  in   the   same  pipe  of   two  equal  waves  travelling  in  contrary 
directions. 

Let  A  be  a  point  from  which  a  series  of  waves  sets  out  towards  B,  and 
let  the  length  of  these  waves,  whether  of  condensation  or  rarefaction,  be  AC, 
CD,  DB.  And  let  B  be  the  point  from  which  the  series  of  exactly  equal 
waves  sets  out  towards  A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  a 
wave  of  condensation  originating  at  A  the  particles  move  in  the  direction  A 
to  B,  but  in  a  wave  of  condensation  originating  at  B  they  move  in  the  direc- 
tion B  to  A.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  condensation  at  C,  caused  by  the 
wave  from  A,  begins  at  the  same  instant  that  condensation  caused  by  the 
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wave  from  B  begins  at  D.    Consequently,  restricting  our  attention  to  the 
particles  in  the  line  CD,  at  any  instant  the  velocities  of  the  particles  in  CD 
due  to  the  former  wave  will  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  the  cunt 
SPRT,  while  those  due  to  the  wave  from  B  will  be  represented  by  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  cun^e  TQrS.    Then,  since  the  waves  travel  with  the  same 
velocity  and  are  at  C  and  D  respectively  at  the  same  instant,  iire  must  have 
for  anv  subsequent  instant,  CR  equal  to  Dr.     If,  therefore,  N  is  the  middle 
point  between  C  and  D,  we  must  have  rN  equal  to  RN,  and  consequently 
PM  equal  to  QN,  that  is  to  say.  if  the  particle  at  N  transmitted  only  one 
vibration,  its  motion  at  each  instant  would  be  in  the  opposite  phase  to  that 
of  its  motion  if  it  transmitted  only  the  other  vibration.     In  other  words  the 
particle  N  will  at  every  instant  tend  to  be  moved  with  equal  velocity  in 
opposite  directions  by  the  two  waves,  and  therefore  will  be  permanemiiy  at 
rest.     That  point  is  therefore  a  node.     In  like  manner  there  is  a  node  at  N' 
midway  between  A  and  C,  and  also  at  N''  midway  between  B  amd  D.    In 
regard  to  the  motion  of  the  remaining  particles,  it  is  plain   that  their 
respective  velocities  will  be  the  (algebraical)  sum  of  the  velocities  they  would 
at  each  instant  receive  from  the  waves  separately.     Hence  at  the  instant 
indicated  by  the  diagram  they  are  given  by  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  HNK. 
This  curve  will  change  from  instant  to  instant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  passage  of  a  wave  of  condensation  (or  of  rarefaction)  finom 
C  to  D  will  occupy  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  line  h^k.     Hence  it  is 
evident  that  particles  near  N  have  but  small  changes  of  velocity,  whilst 
those  near  C  and  D  experience  large  changes  of  velocity. 

If  the  curve  HK  were  produced  both  ways,  it  would  always  pass  through 
N'  and  N"  ;  the  part,  however,  between  N  and  N'  would  sometimes  be  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  AB.  Hence  all  the  particles 
between  N'  and  N  have,  simultaneously,  first  a  motion  in  the  direction  A  to 
B,  and  then  a  motion  in  the  direction  B  to  A,  those  particles  near  C  having 
the  greatest  amplitude  of  vibrations.  Hence  near  N  and  N'  there  will  be 
alternately  the  greatest  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

This  explanation  applies  to  the  case  in  which  AB  is  the  axis  of  an  open 
organ  pipe,  A  being  the  end  where  the  mouthpiece  is  situated.  The  waves 
from  B  have  their  origin  in  the  reflections  of  the  series  of  waves  from  A.  In 
the  particular  case  considered,  the  note  yielded  by  the  pipe  is  that  indicated 
by  3,  that  is,  the  fifth  above  the  octave  to  the  primary  note.  A  similar  ex- 
planation can  obviously  be  applied  to  all  other  cases,  and  whether  the  end 
he  opened  or  closed.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  series  of  waves  from  the 
closed  end  must  commence  at  a  point  distant  from  the  mouthpiece  by  a 
space  equal  to  one  half,  or  three  halves,  or  five  halves,  &c.,  of  the  length  of 
a  wave  of  condensation  or  expansion. 

272.  Xundt**  datermtnatioii  of  ttaa  ▼aloolty  of  soaBd.— Kundt  has 
devised  a  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  sound*  in  solids  and  in 
gases  which  can  be  easily  performed  by  means  of  simple  apparatus,  and  is 
capable  of  great  accuracy.  A  glass  tube,  BB,  about  two  yards  long  (fig.  226), 
and  two  inches  in  internal  diameter,  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  moveable  stopper 
b  ;  the  other  end  is  fitted  with  a  cork  KK,  which  tightly  grasps  a  glass 
tube,  AA',  of  smaller  dimensions.  This  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  piston, «, 
which  moves  with  gentle  friction  in  the  outer  tube  BB.   Then  by  rubbing  the 
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free  end  of  the  tube,  AA',  with  a  wet  cloth,  it  produces  longitudinal  vibra- 
tions, and  these  transmit  their  motion  to  the  air  in  the  tube  ab.  If  the 
tube  tU>  contain  some  lycopodium  powder,  this  is  set  in  active 
vibration  and  then  arranges  itself  in  small  patches  in  a  certain 
definite  order  as  represented  in  the  figure ;  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  which  depend  oh  the  vibrating  part  of  the  rod 
and  the  tube. 

These  heaps  represent  the  nodes,  and  the  mean  distance 
d  between  them  can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy ;  it 
represents  the  distance  between  two  nodes,  or,  half  a  wave- 
length ;  that  is  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  in  air  is  2d, 
If  the  rod  has  the  length  5  and  is  grasped  in  the  middle  by 
the  cork  KK,  from  the  law  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of 
rods  (274)  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  it  then  emits  is  twice 
its  length,  or  2x.  That  is  the  wave-length  of  the  vibrating 
column  of  air  is  to  that  in  the  rod  as  2d :  2s,  As  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  any  body  is  equal  to  the  wave-length  in  that 
body  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  ;  and 
since  the  number  of  vibrations  is  here  the  same  in  both  cases, 
for  the  tone  is  the  same,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  glass  is 
to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  as  zsn  :  2dn^  that  is,  as  s  \  d^ 
Thus  when  the  glass  tube  was  clamped  in  the  middle  by 
KK,  so  that  the  length  ab  was  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  tube  A'A,  the  number  of  the  ventral  segments  was  eight. 
This  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of  wave-length  of  i  to  16 :  in 
other  words  the  velocity  of  sound  in  glass  is  16  times  that  in 
air. 

The  method  is  capable  of  great  extension.  By  means  of 
the  stopcock  m,  different  gases  could  be  introduced  instead  of  air, 
and  corresponding  differences  found  for  the  length  of  the  ventral 
segments  from  which,  by  a  simple  calculation,  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  were  found.  Thus  the  velocities  of  sound  in  car- 
bonic acid,  coal  gas,  and  hydrogen,  were  found  to  be  respec- 
tively 0-8,  1-6,  and  3-56  that  of  air,  or  nearly  as  the  inverse 
square  of  the  densities. 

So  also  by  varying  the  material  of  the  rod  A  A',  dififerent 
velocities  are  obtained.  Thus  the  velocity  in  steel  was  found  to 
be  15*24,  and  that  in  brass  10*87  that  of  air. 

KundVs  figures  may  also  be  obtained  by  providing  glass  tubes  a  yard  or 
two  in  length  with  lycopodium  powder,  as  in  the  above  experiment,  and 
hermetically  sealing  them  at  both  ends.  The  tubes  are  then  put  into  longi- 
tudinal vibrations  ;  instead  of  air  they  may  be  filled  with  hydrogen  or  any 
other  gas. 

273.  <»iemioal  liArmoBieoii. — The  air  in  an  open  tube  may  be  made  to 
give  a  sound  by  means  of  a  luminous  jet  of  hydrogen,  coal  gas,  &c.  When 
a  glass  tube  about  12  inches  long  is  held  over  a  lighted  jet  of  hydrogen 
(fig.  227),  a  note  is  produced,  which,  if  the  tube  is  in  a  certain  position,  is  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  The  sounds,  doubtless,  arise  from  the  suc- 
cessive explosions  produced  by  the  periodic  combinations  of  the  atmospheric 
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oxygen  with  the  issuing  jet  of  hydrogen.    The  apparatus  is  called  the  ckemh 
cal  harmonicon. 

The  note  depends  on  the  size  of  the  flame  and  the  len^rth  of  the  tube  : 

with  a  long  tube,  by  varying  the  position  of  the  jet 
in  the  tube,  the  series  of  notes  in  the  ratio  1:2: 
3  :  4  :  5  is  obtained. 

If,  while  the  tube  emits  a  certain  sound,  the  voice 
or  the  syren  (239)  be  gradually  raised  to  the  same 
height,  as  soon  as  the  note  is  nearly  in  unison  with 
the  harmonicon,  the  flame  becomes  agitated,  jumps 
up  and  down,  and  is  Anally  steady  when  the  two 
sounds  are  in  unison.  If  the  note  of  the  syren  is 
gradually  heightened  the  pulsations  again  commence; 
they  are  the  optical  expressions  of  the  beats  (257) 
which  occur  near  perfect  unison. 

If,  while  the  jet  bums  in  the  tube  and  produces 
a  note,  the  position  of  the  tube  is  slightly  altered, 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  no  sound  is  heard.  If 
now  the  voice,  or  the  syren,  or  the  tuning-fork,  be 
pitched  at  the  note  produced  by  the  jet,  it  begins  to 
sing,  and  continues  to  sing  even  after  the  syren  if 
silent.  A  mere  noise,  or  shouting  at  an  incorrect 
pitch,  affects  the  flame,  but  does  not  cause  it  to 
sing. 

274.  striated  iBstnuaents. — Stringed  musical 

instruments  depend  on  the  production  of  transverse 

vibrations.     In  some,  such  as  the  piano,  the  sounds 

are  constant y  and  each  note  requires  a  separate  string ;  in  others,  such  as  the 

violin   and  guitar,  the  sounds  are  %>aried  by  the  Angering,  and  can  be 

produced  by  fewer  strings. 

In  the  piano  the  vibrations  of  the  strings  are  produced  by  the  stroke  o( 
the  hamnur^  which  is  moved  by  a  series  of  bent  levers  communicating  with 
the  keys.  The  sound  is  strengthened  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the 
sounding  board  on  which  the  strings  are  stretched.  Whenever  a  key  is 
struck,  a  damper  is  raised  which  falls  when  the  finger  is  removed  firom  the 
key,  and  stops  the  vibrations  of  the  corresponding  string.  By  means  of  a 
pedal  all  the  dampers  can  be  simultaneously  raised,  and  the  vibrations  then 
last  for  some  time. 

The  harp  is  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  instruments  with  constant  to 
those  with  variable  sounds.  Its  strings  correspond  to  the  natural  notes  of 
the  scale  :  by  means  of  the  pedals  the  lengths  of  the  vibrating  parts  can  be 
changed,  so  as  to  produce  sharps  and  flats.  The  sound  is  strengthened  by 
the  sounding-box,  and  by  the  vibrations  of  all  the  strings  harmonic  with 
those  played. 

In  the  violin  and  guitar  each  string  can  give  a  great  number  of  sounds 
according  to  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part,  which  is  determined  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  while  the  right  hand  plays  the  bow, 
or  the  strings  themselves.  In  both  these  instruments  the  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  upper  face  of  the  sounding  box,  by  means  of  the  bridge 
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over  which  the  strings  pass.  These  vibrations  are  communicated  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  face  of  the  box,  either  by  the  sides  or  by  an  intermediate 
piece  called  the  sound  post.  The  air  in  the  interior  is  set  in  vibration  by 
both  feces,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  sound  is  produced  by  all  these 
simultaneous  vibrations.  The  value  of  the  instrument  consists  in  the  per- 
fection with  which  all  possible  sounds  are  intensified,  which  depends  essentially 
on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  and  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

275.  "Wlad  lastnuDMBts. — ^All  wind  instruments  may  be  referred  to  the 
different  types  of  sounding  tubes  which  have  been  described.  In  some,  such 
as  the  organ,  the  notes  2sejixed^  and  require  a  separate  pipe  for  each  note, 
in  others  the  notes  are  variabUy  and  are  produced  by  only  one  tube :  the 
flute,  horn,  &c.,  are  of  this  class. 

In  the  organ  the  pipes  are  of  various  kinds,  namely,  mouth  pipes,  open 
and  stopped,  and  reed  pipes  with  apertures  of  various  shapes.  By  means  of 
stops  the  organist  can  produce  any  note  by  both  kinds  of  pipe. 

In  thtflute^  the  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  simple  lateral  circular  aperture; 
the  current  of  air  is  directed  by  means  of  the  lips,  so  that  it  grazes  the  edge 
of  the  apertiu^  The  holes  at  different  distances  are  closed  either  by  the 
fingers  or  by  keys ;  when  one  of  the  holes  is  opened,  a  loop  is  produced  in 
the  corresponding  layer  of  air,  which  modifies  the  distribution  of  nodes  and 
loops  in  the  interior,  and  thus  alters  the  note.  The  whistling  of  a  key  is 
similarly  produced. 

Thitptindaan  pipe  consists  of  tubes  of  different  sizes  corresponding  to  the 
different  notes  of  the  gamut 

In  the  trumpet,  the  horn,  the  trombone,  comet-k-piston,  and  ophicleide, 
the  lips  form  the  reed,  and  vibrate  in  the  mouthpiece.  In  tixehorn,  different 
notes  are  produced  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  lips.  In  the  tromfione, 
one  part  of  the  tube  slides  within  the  other,  and  the  performer  can  alter 
at  will  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  thus  produce  higher  or  lower  notes.  In 
the  comet-dt-piston  the  tube  forms  several  convolutions ;  pistons  placed  at 
different  distances  can,  when  played,  cut  off  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  tube,  and  thus  alter  the  length  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air. 


CHAPTER   V. 

VIBRATIONS  OF   RODS,   PLATES,  AND   MEMBRANES. 

276.  ▼IbratloM  of  rods. — Rods  and  narrow  plates  of  wood,  of  glass, 
and  especially  of  tempered  steel,  vibrate  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  ;  like 
strings  they  have  two  kinds  of  vibrations,  longitudinal  and  transverse.  The 
latter  are  produced  by  fixing  the  rods  at  one  end,  and  passing  a  bow  over 
the  free  part  Longitudinal  vibrations  are  produced  by  fixing  the  rod  at 
any  part,  and  rubbing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
sprinkled  with  resin.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  sound  is  only  produced  when 
the  point  of  the  rod  at  which  it  has  been  fixed  is  some  aliquot  part  of  its 
length,  as  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  quarter. 

It  is  shown  by  calculation  that  the  number  of  transverse  vibrations  made 
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i»  a  given  time  by  r*/*  and  thin  piaUs  oftht  same  kind  is  OhwcUy  as  Mr 
thickntss,  and  inversely  as  t/u  sgnare  of  their  Itngth.  The  width  of  the 
plate  does  not  affect  the  number  of  vibrations.  A  wide  plate  however  r«- 
qaires  a  greater  force  to  set  it  in  motion  than  a  narrow  one.  li  is.  of  cotlrsc. 
understood  that  one  end  of  the  vibrating  plate  is  held  firmly 

The  Uws  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  strings,  m  expressed  in 
the  fo"""'*"-^/^^'  in  which  «,  r,  I,  d,  and  g  have  aU  the  sane 
meaning  as  in  the  formula  for  the  transverse  vibrations,  while  fi  is  tk 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  sttii«, 
the  number  which  expresses  the 
weight  by  which  the  cord  must  he 
stretched  in  order  to  elongate  l^  its 
own  length  (89). 

Fig.  228  represents  an  instnimenl 
invented  by  Marloye,  and  known  as 
Marloye's  harp,  based  on  the  lonp- 
tudind  vibration  of  rods.  It  conaisu 
of  a  solid  wooden  pedestal  in  which 
are  fixed  twenty  thin  deal  rods,  some 
coloured  and  others  white.  Thej-are 
of  such  a  length  that  the  white  iwU 
give  the  diatonic  scale,  while  ilie 
coloured  ones  give  the  semitones,  and 
complete  the  chromatic  scale.  The 
instrument  is  played  by  rubbing  the 
rods  in  the  direction  of  their  length 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  which 
have  been  previously  covered  with 
powdered  resin.  Thenotesproduced 
resemble  those  of  a  pandasan  pipe. 

The  tuniiig-Jork,  the  triat^le,  and 
musical  boxes  are  examples   of  the 
transverse    vibrations   of  rods.      In 
'*'  "  musical  boxes  small  plates  of  steelof 

different  dimensions  are  fixed  on  a  rod,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  A  cylinder 
whose  axis  is  parallel  to  this  rod,  and  whose  surface  is  studded  with  steel 
teeth,  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  is  placed  near  the  plates.  By  means  of 
a  clockwork  motion,  the  cylinder  rotates,  and  the  teeth  striking  the  steel 
plate  set  them  in  vibration,  producing  a  tune,  which  depends  on  the  anan^ 
ment  of  the  teeth  on  the  cylinder. 

If  a  given  rod  be  clamped  either  in  the  middle,  or  at  both  ends,  the  wave- 
length of  the  note  produced  by  making  it  vibrate  longitudinally,  is  double 
its  own  length,  and  if  it  be  clamped  at  one  end  only,  and  made  10  vibrate 
longitudinally,  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  is  four  times  its  own  length. 

Thus  the  former  case  is  analogous  to  an  open  pipe,  and  the  latter  to  a 
stopped  pipe  in  respect  of  the  sounds  produced. 

Stefan  has  determined  the  velocity  of  sound  in  soft  bodies  by  attaching 
them,  in  the  form  of  rods,  to  long  glass  or  wooden  rods.    The  compound  rod 
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was  nude  to  vibrate  and  the  number  of  vitn-ations  of  the  note  was  determined. 
Knowing  this  and  also  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  longer  rod,  the  velocity  in 
the  shorter  rod  was  at  once  obtained.  By  this  method  some  of  the  numbers 
in  the  table  on  page  185  were  obtained. 

377.  VibiaUcaa  «rpl«tM.— In  order  to  make  a  plate  vibrate,  it  is  fixed 
in  the  centre  (fig.  229),  and  a  bow  rapidly  drawn  across  one  of  the  edges  ; 
or  else  it  is  fixed  at  any  point  of  its  surface,  and  caused  to  vibrate  by  ra- 
pidly drawing  a  string  covered  with  resin  against  the  edges  of  a  central 
hole  (fig.  230)- 

Vibrating  plates  contain  nodal  lines  (264),  which  vary  in  number  and 
position  according  to  the  form  of  the  plates,  their  elasticity,  the  mode  of 
excitation,  and  the  number  of  vibrations.  These  nodal  lines  may  be  made 
visible  by  covering  the  plate  with  line  sand  before  it  is  made  to  vibrate. 
As  soon  as  the  vibrations  conunence,  the  sand  leaves  the  vibrating  parts, 
and  accumulates  on  the  nodal  lines,  as  seen  in  figs.  229  and  130. 


The  position  of  the  nodal  lines  may  be  determined  by  touching  the 
points  at  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  them.  Their  number  increases  with 
the  number  of  vibrations,  that  is,  as  the  note  given  by  the  plates  is  higher 
The  nodal  lines  always  possess  great  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  same  form 
is  always  produced  on  the  same  plate  under  the  same  conditions.  They 
were  discovered  by  Chladni. 

The  vibrations  of  plates  are  governed  by  the  following  law  : — In  plitks 
i>/  the  same  kind  and  shape,  and  giving  the  same  system  of  nodal  lines,  (he 
Humter  of  vibrations  per  second  is  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  and 
inversely  as  their  area. 

Gangs  and  cymbals  are  examples  of  instruments  in  which  sounds  arc 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  metal  plates.  The  glass  and  the  steel  harmo- 
nieon  depend  on  the  vibrations  of  glass  and  of  steel  plates  respectively. 

278.  VlbrMlona  of  mBmbranM.— In  consequence  of  their  flexibility 
membranes  cannot  vibrate  unless  they  are  stretched,  like  the  skin  of  a  drum. 
The  sound  they  give  is  more  acute  in  proportion  as  they  ate  smaller  and 
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more  tightly  stretched.  To  obtain  vibrating  membranes,  Savait  fiutenei 
gold-beater's  skin  on  wooden  frames. 

In  the  drum,  the  skins  are  stretched  on  the  ends  of  a  c>'lindrical  boL 
When  one  end  is  struck,  it  communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  inteml 
column  of  air,  and  the  sound  is  thus  considerably  strengthened.  The  oords 
stretched  against  the  lower  skin  strike  against  it  when  it  vibrates,  and  pro- 
duce the  sound  characteristic  of  the  drum. 

Membranes  either  vibrate  by  direct  percussion,  as  in  the  drum,  or  tbey 
may  be  set  in  vibration  by  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  as  Savart  has  observed, 
provided  these  vibrations  are  sufficiently  intense.    Fig.  231  shows  a  mem- 


Fig.  231. 

brane  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  vibrations  in  the  air  caused  by 
a  sounding  bell.  Fine  sand  strewn  on  the  membrane  shows  the  formation 
of  nodal  lines  just  as  upon  plates. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  solid  bodies  are  set  in  vibration 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  condition  most  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  body  to  be  set  in  vibration  is  under 
such  conditions  that  it  can  readily  produce  vibrations  of  the  same  duration 
as  those  transmitted  to  it  by  the  air.  The  following  are  some  of  these 
phenomena : 

If  two  violoncello  strings  tuned  in  unison  are  stretched  on  the  same 
sound-box,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  is  sounded,  the  other  is  set  in  vibration. 
This  is  also  the  case  if  the  inter\'al  of  the  strings  is  an  octave,  or  a  perfect 
fifth.  A  violin  string  may  also  be  made  to  vibrate  by  sounding  a  tuning- 
fork. 

Two  large  glasses  are  taken  of  the  same  shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  dimensions  and  weight,  and  are  brought  in  unison  by  pouring 
into  them  proper  quantities  of  water.  If  now  one  of  them  is  sounded,  the 
other  begins  to  vibrate,  even  if  it  is  at  some  distance,  but  if  water  be  added 
to  the  latter,  it  ceases  to  vibrate. 

IJreguet  found  that  if  two  clocks,  whose  time  was  not  very  different, 
were  fixed  on  the  same  metallic  support,  they  soon  attained  exactly  the  same 
time. 

Membranes  are  eminently  fitted  for  taking  up  the  vibrations  of  the  air, 
on  account  of  their  small  mass,  their  large  surface,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  subdivide.     With  a  pretty  strong  whistle,  nodal  lines  may  be 
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a  membrane  streiched  on  a.  frame,  even  at  the  distant  end  of  a 


produced  in  a 
large  room. 

The  phenomenon  so  easily  produced  in  easily-moved  bodies  is  also  found 
in  larger  and  less  elastic  masses  ;  all  the  pillars  and  walls  of  a  church  vibrate 
more  or  less  while  the  bells  arc  being  rung. 


■HICAI. 


CHAPTER   VI, 
Mf.iHon  OF  Sinn 


279.  M.  Klaaajoiu'   metboil  of  lUklUns  Tlbratlona  apparent. — The 

method  of  M.  Lisiajous  exhibits  the  vibratory  motion  of  bodies  either  directly 
or  by  projection  on  a  screen.  Il  has  also  the  great  advantage  that  thevibra. 
lory  motions  of  two  sounding  bodies  may  be  compared  'without  the  aid  0/ 
the  far,  so  as  to  obtain  the  exact  relation  between  them. 

This  method,  which  depends  on  the  persistence  of  visual  sensations  on 

the  retina,  consists  in  lixing  a  small  mirror  on  the  vibrating  body,  so  as  to 

vibrate  with  il,  and  impart  to  a  luminous  ray  a  vibratory  motion  similar  to 

its  own. 

M,  Lissajoui  uses  tuning-forks,  and  fixes  to  one  of  the  prongs  a  small 

metallic  mirror, /n  (fig.  232),  and  to  the  other  a  counterpoise,  k.  which  is 


AAAA^; 


necessary  to  make  the  tuning-fork  vibrare  regularly  for  a  long  time.  At  a 
few  yards'  distance  from  the  mirror  there  is  it  lamp  surrounded  by  a  dark 
chimnev.  in  which  is  a  small  hole,  eivine  a  sinele  luminous  ooinL     The 


—dlimney,  ip  which  is  a  small  hole,  giving  a  single  li 
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tuning-fork  being  at  rest,  the  eye  is  placed  so  that  the  luminous poi 
at  c  The  tunmg-furk  is  then  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  image  elongates 
as  to  form  a  persistent  image,  ei,  which  diminishes  in  proportion  a 
amplitude  ofthc  oscillation  decreases.  If,  during  the  oscillation  of  the  mi 
il  is  made  to  rotate  by  rotating  the  tuning-fork  on  its  axis,  a  sinuous  linCL 
is  produced  instead  of  the  straight  hne  pi.  These  different  effects 
plained  by  the  successive  displacements  of  the  luminous  pencil,  and  by  rte] 
duration  of  these  luminous  impressions  on  the  eye  after  the  cause  luj 
ceased,  a  phenomenon  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  treating  of  visioa 

If  instead  of  viewing  these  effects  directly,  they  are  projeaed  on  the 
screen,  the  experiment  is  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  233,  the  pencil  reflecitif 


s  reflected  a  second  time  from  a  fixed  mirror,*! 
1  achromatic  lens,  /,  placed  so  as  10  project  tbe 

images  on  the  screen. 

2S0.  CmnblDatloa  of  two  -vlDrKtory  mutlona  In  tlie  ■aine  direotlan-— 

M.  Lissajous  has  resolved  the  problem  of  the  optical  combination  of  t*o 
vibratory  motions— vibrating  at  first  in  the  Sitme  direction,  and  then  at  ngtl 
angles  to  each  other. 

Fig.  234  represents  the  experiment  as  arranged  for  combining  1*0 
p.iral lei  motions.  Two  tuning-forks  provided  with  mirrors  are  so  arranged 
that  the  light  reflected  from  one  of  them  reaches  the  other,  which  is  almoa 
parallel  to  il,  and  is  then  sent  towards  a  screen  after  having  passed  throoill 
a  lens. 

If  now  the  first  tuning-fork  alone  vibrates,  the  image  on 
same  as  in  figure  234  ;  but  if  they  both  vibrate,  supposing  they  4re  in  unison, 


I  same  as  in  ngure  234  ; 


B80] 

ekingaii 
Oiions  imparted 

If  [he  tuning-forks  pass  iheir  position  of  equilibrium  in  the  ^ame  time 
td  in  the  same  direction,  the  image  attains  its  maximum  ;  and  ihe  image 
Li  when  they  pass  at  ihc  same  time  bat  in  opposite  direc- 
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diminishes  according  as    the    simulianeous 
the  image  by  the  vibrations  of  the  mitrors  do  or  do  not 


lions.  Between  these  two  extreme  cases  the  amplitude  of  the  image  varies 
according  to  ihe  time- which  elapses  bet\vieen  the  exact  instant  at  which  ihe 
tuning-forks  pass  through  their  position  of  rest  respectively,  The  ratio  of 
this  time  to  the  time  of  a  double  vibration  is  called  a  difference  of  phase  of 
the  vibration. 


If  the  tuning-forks  are  exactly  in  unison,  the  luminous  appearance  on  the 
screen  experiences  a  gradual  diminution  of  length  in  proportion  as  the  ampli- 
tude ot  the  vibration  diminishes  ;  but  if  the  pitch  of  one  is  very  little  altered, 
[he  magnitude  of  the  image  varies  periodically,  and,  while  the  beats  resulting 
from  the  imperfect  harmony  are  disiincily  heard,  the  eyes  see 
tant  pulsations  of  the  image. 


\f  the  tunlnK-fiirkt  are  not  quite  in  unison,  the  initial  difTcrcRce  oT  pbt 
»  n»l  preictvcd  And  the  curve  paiaci  through  all  ii 
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^g-  =37  represents  the  differeni  appearances  of  the  luminous  image  when 
difference  between  the  tuning-forks  is  an  octave ;   that  is.  when   the 

ra  of  their  vibrations  are  as   1:2:  and  fig.  238  giies   the  series  of 

when  the  numbers  of  the  vibrations  are  as  3  :  4. 
[t  « ill  be  seen  (hat  the  cunes  are  more  complex  when  the  ratios  or  the 
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bbers  of  vibrations  are  less   simple.     M.   Lissajous  has  examined  these 
rres  tlieoreticaily  and  has  calculated  their  general  equations. 
'When  these  experimcnis  are  made  with  a  Dnboscq's  phmo-electrical 
instead   of  an   ordinary   lamp,   the   phenomena  are  remctrk»1)Iy 


■363.  tivo*  aDstt'i  PbOB*al«Kr«|ri>.— This  apparatus  is  able  lo  register 
L  only  the  vibtalions  produced  by  solid  bodies,  but  also  those  produced 


«_i 
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by  wind  instramems,  by  the  voice  in  singing,  and  even  by  any  noise  whatso- 
ever, for  instance,  that  of  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  consists  of 
an  ellipsoidal  barrel,  AB,  about  a  fool  and  a  half  long  and  a  fool  in  its  grealen 
diameter,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  The  end  A  is  open,  but  the  end  If  ij 
closed  by  a  solid  bottom,  to  the  middle  of  which  is  filled  a  brass  tube,  d,  beni 
at  an  elbow  and  terminated  by  a  ring  on  which  is  ftxcd  a  flexible  membrjre 
which  by  means  of  a  second  ring  can  be  stretched  to  the  required  amount.  Near  , 
the  centre  of  the  membrane,  fixed  by  ceiling-wax,  is  a  hog's  bristle  which  ac& 
as  a  style,  and,  of  course,  shares  the  movements  of  the  membrane.  In  oidq 
that  the  style  might  not  be  at  a  NOde,  M.  Scott  fitted  the  stretching  ring  will 
a  moveable  piece.  /,  which  he  calls  a  snbdtvider,  and  which,  being  made  B 
touch  the  membrane  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  enables  the  ea 
perimcnter  to  alter  the  arrangements  of  the  nodal  lines  at  will.  Ity  meaa 
of  a  subdivider  the  point  is  made  to  coincide  with  a  loop,  that  is,  a  point 
where  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  at  a  maximum. 

When  a  sound  is  nruduccd  near  the  uppanttus,  the  air  in  the  ellipsoid 
the  membrane,  and  the  style' will  vibrate  in 'unison  with  it  and  it  only  ie>i 
mains  to  trace  on  a  sensitive  surface  the  vibrations  of  the  style,  and  to  & 
them.  For  this  purpose  there  is  placed  in  front  of  the  membrane  a  braa 
cylinder,  C,  turning  round  a  horitonial  axis  by  means  of  a  handle,  ot.    On 

Fig,  HI. 
Fig,  341. 

the  prolonged  axis  of  the  cylinder  a  screw  is  cut  which  works  in  a  nut ;  con- 
sequently, when  the  handle  is  turned,  the  cylinder  gradually  advances  in  ll« 
direction  of  its  axis.  Round  the  cylinder  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of  papCi 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lampblack. 

Tlic  appatatus  is  used  by  bringing  the  prepared  paper  into  contact  "i>B 
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the  poim  of  the  style,  and  then  setting  the  eyiinder  in  motion  round  It 

So  long  as  no  sound  is  heard  the  style  remains  at  rest,  and  merely 

Removes  the  lampblack  along  a  line  which  is  a  helix  on  the  cylinder,  but 

which  becomes  straight  when   the  paper  is  unwrapped.     But  when  a 

is  heard,  the  membrane  and  the  style  vibrate  in  unison,  and  the  line  traced 

out  is  no  longer  straight,  but  undulates  ;  each  undulation  corresponding  ti 

double  vibtsiion  of  the  style.      Consequently  the  figures  thus  obtained 

faithfully  denote  the  number,  amplitude,  and  isochronism  of  the  vibrations. 

Fig.  140  shows  the  trace  produced  when  a  simple  note  is  sung,  and 

■       strengthened  by  means  of  its  upper  octave.    The  latter  note  is  represented 

"       by  the  curve  of  lesser  amplitude.     Fig.  24.T  represents  the  sound  produced 

jointly  by  two  pipes  whose  notes  differ  by  an  octave.     Fig.  242  in  its  lo 

line  represents  the  rolling  sound  of  the  letter  R  when  pronounced  wit 

ring  \  and  iig.  243  on  its  lower  line  represents  the  sound  produced  by  a 

plate  when  struck  with  the  fmger. 

The  upper  lines  of  ligs.  243  and  243  are  the  same,  and  represent  the 
perfectly  isochronous  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  placed  near  the  ellipsoid. 
These  lines  were  traced  by  a  line  point  on  one  branch  of  the  fork,  which  was 
thus  found  to  make  exactly  500  vibrations  per  second.  In  consetiuence, 
each  undulation  of  the  upper  line  corresponds  to  the  ^^^th  part  of  a  second  \ 
and  thus  these  lines  become  very  exact  means  of  measuring  short  intervals 
of  time.     For  example,  in  hg.  24;,  each  of  the  separate  shocks  producing 

Itbe  rolling  sound  of  the  letter  R  corresponds  10  about  iS  duuble  vibrations 


f  the  tming-icrrk,  and  consetiuently  lasts  about  ^  or  about  ^th  of  ; 


ajs 


383.  KS^fB  mftaamatrla 

mitting  ihe  movemenl  of  the 
gas  flames,  which,  by  theit  puis 
Kor  this  purpose  a  metal  capsuli 
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method  consists  ii 
which  constitute  a  *cundl( 
ions,  indicaie  the  nature  of  the  sooiri^ 
represented  in  section  at  A.  li^.  i44<i> 


wmmn'Mum 


divided  into  two  tomp.irimenis  bj  a  thin  membrane  ot  caoutchouc:  on  tit' 
right  of  the  figure  is  a  gas  jet,  and  below  it  a  lube  conveying  coal  gas;  •»> 
the  left  is  a  tubulure,  in  which  may  be  attached  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The 
other  end  of  this  may  be  placed  at  the  node  of  an  organ-pipe  (2691  or  K 


n  a  mouth-piece,  in  front  of  which  ;i  given  note  may  be  sung; 
this  is  ihe  arrangement  represented  in  lig.  344- 

When  the  sound  waves  enter  the  capsule  by  the  mouthpiece  and  ifc* 
lube,  the  membrane  yielding  to  the  condensation  and  rarefaction,  irf  ^ 
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!ves,  the  coal  gas  in  the  companment  on  the  right  is  alternately  contracted 
d  expanded,  and  hence  are  produced  alternations  in  the  length  of  ilie 
me,  which  are,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  flame  is  observed 
ectly.     But  to  render  them  distinct  ihcy  are  received  on  a  mirror  willi 


ir  faces,  M,  which  may  be  turned  by  two  cog-wheels  and  a  handle.  A; 
ig  as  the  flame  bums  steadily  there  appears  in  the  mirror,  when  turned,  ; 
iliniions  band  of  light.     But  if  the  capsule  is  connected  with  a  smindinf 


C  yielding  the  fundamental  note,  the  image  of  the  flame  l^ikes  the  form 
M^ented  in  lig.  245,  and  that  of  the  tigure  24G  if  the  sound  yields  the 
ave.  If  the  two  sounds  reach  the  capsule  simultaneously  the  flame  has 
jlppearance  of  fig.  247 ;  in  that  case,  however,  the  tube  leading  to  the 
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icapsule  must  be  connected  by  a  T-pipe  with  two  sounding  tubes,  one  giving 
the  fundamental  note,  and  the  other  the  octave.  If  one  gives  the  fundameo- 
tal  note  and  the  other  the  third,  the  flame  has  the  appearance  of  figure  248. 
If  the  vowel  E  be  sung  in  front  of  the  mouth-piece  first  upon  c^  and 
then  upon  ^,  the  turning  mirror  gives-  the  flames  represented  in  figs.  249 
and  250 ;  and  by  singing  the  vowel  O  on  the  same  notes  the  figs.  251 
and  252. 

284.  BatennlBAtioB  of  the  tntuwity  of  ooaado. — Meyer  has  devised 
a  plan  by  which  the  intensities  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch  may  be 
directly  compared.  The  two  sounds  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
medium  impervious  to  sound,  and  in  front  of  each  of  them  is  a  resonance 
globe  (252)  accurately  tuned  to  the  sound.  Each  of  these  resonance  globes  is 
attached  by  means  of  caoutchouc  tubes  of  equal  length  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
U  tube^  in  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  which  is  a  third  tube  provided  with  a 
manometric  capsule. 

If  the  resonance  globes  are  each  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sounding 
bodies,  and  if  the  note  of  only  one  of  them  is  produced  the  flame  vibrates. 
If  both  sounds  are  produced,  and  they  are  of  the  same  intensity,  and  in  the 
same  phase,  they  interfere  completely  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  flame  of  the 
manometric  capsule  is  quite  stationar>',  and  appears  in  the  turning  mirror  as 
a  straight  luminous  band. 

If,  however,  the  sounds  are  not  of  the  same  intensity  the  interference 
will  be  incomplete,  and  the  luminous  band  will  be  jagged  at  the  edge.  The 
distance  of  one  of  the  sounds  from  the  resonance  globes  is  altered  until  the 
flame  is  stationar>'.  The  intensities  of  the  two  sounds  are  thus  directly  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  resonators. 

285.  Aoonstlc  Attraction  and  Repulsion. — It  has  been  observed  b}' 
Guyot,  and  afterwards  independently  by  Guthrie  and  by  Schellbach,  that  a 
sounding  body,  one  in  a  state  of  vibration  therefore,  exercises  an  action  on  a 
body  in  its  neighbourhood  which  is  sometimes  one  of  attraction  and  some- 
times of  repulsion.  The  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  attract  bodies 
which  are  specifically  heavier  than  itself,  and  repel  those  which  are  specin- 
cally  lighter.  Thus  a  balloon  of  goldbeater's  skin  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  attracted  towards  the  opening  of  a  resonance  box  on  which  is  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  ;  while  a  similar  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  and  tied  down  b)' 
a  thread  is  repelled.  This  result  always  follows,  even  when  the  hydrogen 
balloon  is  made  heavier  than  air  by  loading  it  with  wax. 

A  light  piece  of  cardboard  suspended  and  held  near  a  tuning-fork  moves 
towards  it  when  the  fork  is  made  to  vibrate.  If  the  tuning-fork  is  suspended 
and  is  then  made  to  vibrate,  it  moves  towards  the  card  if  the  latter  is  fixed. 
Two  suspended  tuning-forks  in  a  state  of  vibration  move  towards  each  other. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  placed  near  the  end  of  a  sounding  tuning-fork  was 
repelled  if  held  near  it ;  if  held  underneath  it  was  flattened  out  to  a  disc. 
A  gas  flame  near  the  end  of  the  tuning-fork  was  divided  into  two  arms. 

(Guthrie  finds  that  when  one  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  enclosed  in  a  tube 
provided  with  a  capillary  tube  dipping  into  a  liquid  and  is  ^et  in  vibration 
by  bowing  the  free  prong,  the  air  around  the  enclosed  prong  is  expanded^ 
and  he  thence  concludes  that  the  approach,  above  described,  of  a  suspended 
body  to  the  sounding  fork,  is  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
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f  between  the  forlc  and  the  body  below  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rfy. 

Light  resonators  of  glass  or  metal  are  repelled  when  brought  near  the 
ninding'box  of  a  tuning-fork,  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  resonators. 
~       a  small  mill  with  four  arms,  each  provided  wiih  a  small  resonator,  is 
near  the  open  end  of  the  sounding-box,  the  repulsion  Is  so  strong  as  to 
nifort 


1 


These  phenomena  do  not  seem  to  be  due  lo  the  aspirating  action  of  currents 
ir  are  they  caused  by  any  heating  effect ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
It  the  phenomena  require  further  elucidation  ;  they  are  of  special  interest 
nishing  a  possible  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  attraction  in 

:86.  Bdlaon's  VlioaarrBpb.— Edison  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  re- 
producing sound,  which  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, and  for  the  striking  character  of  the  results  which  it  produces. 

f  •&  2S3  represents  a  mouthpiece  E,ivhichisclosedbyathinelastic  metal 
disc.      By  means  of  a  spring  a  small  steel  point,  rounded  at  the  end,  is  lixed, 


i 


\ 


at  the  back  of  the  disc ;  this  point  gently  presses  against  the  surface  of 
tinfoil,  to  which  it  transfers  the  vibrations  of  the  disc  by  the  intervention  of 
small  pieces  of  india-rubber  tubmg.  Another  small  piece  of  tubing  helps  to 
deaden  the  vibrations  of  the  spring  itself.  This  arrangement  is  represented 
on  »  larger  scale  in  fig.  254. 

The  tinfoil  is  placed  on  the  circumference  of  a  long  cylinder  C,  on  ihe 
stirface  of  which  is  a  very  accurately  constructed  spiral  groove,  the  threads 
being  about  j'^  of  an  inch  apart.  The  cylinder  works 
on  a  screw  A  A',  the  thread  of  which  is  the  same  as  that 
on  the  cj-linder ;  il  is  turned  by  ahandle  M,  the  motion 
being  rcguUied  by  a  large  fly-wheel.  There  is  also 
an  arrangement  L  s/  »<  by  which  the  position  of  the 
mouthpiece,  and  ils  pressure  against  the  tinfoil,  may  be 
adjusted. 

When  the  disc  is  made  to  vibrate,  by  speaking  or 
singing  into  the  mouthpiece,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  cylinder  is  turned  with  a  uniform  motion,  a  series 
of  dots  or  indentations  are  produced  upon   the  tinfoil,  f.g.  jsh, 

which,  being  a  nonelastic  substance,  retains  them. 

If  now  the  part  which  the  mouthpiece  plays  be  reversed,  the  indented 
jinfoit  can  be  used  10  reproduce  the  sound.    This  is  best  effected  by  having  a 
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special  mouthpiece  of  larger  size,  with  a  diaphragm  of  similar  constmctioB. 
This  is  so  adjusted  that  the  point  is  made  to  work  along  the  indentations  a 
the  groove,  this  sets  the  diaphragm  in  vibrations,  and  these  being  comnmni- 
cated  to  the  air  by  the  mouthpiece  reproduce  the  sound. 

For  loudness,  a  thin  elastic  membrane  is  best,  while  for  distinctness,! 
stouter  rigid  plate  is  preferable. 

In  this  way  sound  has  been  reproduced  so  as  to  be  audible  to  a  large 
audience ;  the  articulation  is  distinct  though  feeble  ;  it  reproduces  the 
quality  of  the  person's  voice  who  speaks  into  it,  but  with  a  nasal  intonatioB. 
Speech  may  thus  be  treasured  up  on  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  and  kept  for  an  indetiniie 
period  ;  the  sound  may  be  reproduced  more  than  once  by  means  of  its 
tinfoil  register,  but  after  the  second  reproduction  the  strength  is  greadj 
diipinished. 

If  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  greater  than  before,  the  pitch  of  the  speech  is 
altered  ;  and  if  it  is  not  uniform,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  song,  the  reproduaion 
is  incorrect.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniform  velocity,  clockwork  maybe 
used. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  distinctness  with  which  the  various  con- 
sonants and  vowels  are  reproduced ;  the  x,  for  instance,  is  ver>'  difficuk. 
If  the  phonograph  be  rotated  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  individual  letten 
retain  their  character,  but  the  words  as  well  as  the  letters  are  reproduced  In 
the  reverse  order. 

If  the  instrument  be  reset  to  the  starting-point  of  the  phonographk 
record  of  a  song,  and  be  again  sung  into,  it  will  reproduce'  both  series  of 
sounds,  as  if  two  persons  were  singing  at  the  same  time  ;  and  by  repeating 
the  same  process,  a  third  or  fourth  part  may  be  added,  or  one  or  more  in- 
strumental parts. 

The  impressions  on  the  tinfoil  appear  at  first  sight  as  a  series  of  successi^t 
points  or  dots,  but  when  examined  under  a  microscope  they  are  seen  to  ha\'e 
a  distinct  form  of  their  own.  When  a  cast  is  taken  by  means  of  fusible 
metal,  and  a  longitudinal  section  made,  the  outline  closely  resembles  the  jagged 
edge  of  a  Konig's  flame.     . 

According  to  Edison's  statement,  as  m<iny  as  40,cxx>  words  can  be  registered 
on  a  space  not  exceeding  10  square  inches. 
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BOOK   VI. 

ON   HEAT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PRELIMINARY  IDEAS.      THERMOMETERS. 

287.  mmmx.  Mypotbesto  ••  to  Its  aatwre. — In  ordinary  language  the 
term  heat  is  used  not  only  to  express  a  particular  sensation,  but  also  to  de- 
scribe that  particular  state  or  condition  of  matter  which  produces  this  sensa- 
tion. Besides  producing  this  sensation,  heat  acts  variously  upon  bodies  ;  it 
melts  ice,  boils  water,  makes  metals  red-hot,  produces  electrical  currents, 
decomposes  compound  bodies,  and  so  forth. 

Two  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  heat  have  been  propounded :  these  are 
the  theory  of  emission  and  the  theory  of  undulation. 

On  the  first  theory,  heat  is  caused  by  a  subtle*  imponderable  fluid,  which 
surrounds  the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  which  can  pass  from  one  body  to 
another.  These  heeit  atmospheres^  which  thus  surround  the  molecules,  exert 
a  repelling  influence  on  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  heats  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  cohesion.  The  entrance  of  this  substance  into  our 
bodies  produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  its  egress  the  sensation  of  cold. 

On  the  second  hypothesis  the  heat  of  a  body  is  caused  by  an  extremely 
rapid  oscillating  or  vibratory  motion  of  its  molecules  ;  and  the  hottest  bodies 
are  those  in  which  the  vibrations  have  the  greatest  velocity  and  the  greatest 
amplitude.  At  any  given  time  the  whole  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  possess 
a  sum  oivis  viva  which  is  the  heat  they  contain.  To  increase  their  tempera- 
ture is  to  increase  their  vis  viva  ;  to  lower  their  temperature  is  to  decrease 
their  vis  viva.  Hence,  on  this  view,  heat  is  not  a  substance  but  a  condition 
of  matter^  and  a  condition  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another. 
When  a  heated  body  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  cooler  one  the  former  cedes 
more  molecular  motion  than  it  receives ;  but  the  loss  of  the  former  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  gain  of  the  latter. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  there  is  an  imponderable  elastic  ether,  which  per- 
vades all  matter  and  infinite  space.  A  hot  body  sets  this  in  rapid  vibration, 
and  the  vibrations  of  this  ether  being  communicated  to  material  objects  set 
them  in  more  rapid  vibration,  that  is,  increase  their  temperature.     Here  we 
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have  an  analogy'  with  sound  ;  a  sounding  body  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and 
its  vibrations  are  transmitted  by  atmospheric  air  to  the  auditory  apparatss 
in  which  is  produced  the  sensation  of  sound. 

This  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  is  now  admitted  by  the  most 
distinguished  physicists.  It  affords  a  better  explanation  of  all  the  phenomen 
of  heat  than  any  other  theor>%  and  it  reveals  an  intimate  connection  betuccn 
heat  and  light.  It  will  be  subsequently  seen  that  by  the  friction  of  bodies 
against  each  other  an  indefinite  quantity  of  heat  is  produced.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  there  is  an  exact  equivalence  between  the  motion  thus  de- 
stroyed and  the  heat  produced.  These  and  many  other  facts  are  utterlf 
inexplicable  on  the  assumption  that  heat  is  a  substance,  and  not  a  fonn  of 
motion. 

In  what  follows,  however,  the  phenomena  of  heat  will  be  considered,  as 
far  as  possible,  independently  of  either  hypothesis  ;  but  we  shall  subsequently 
return  to  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  hypothesis. 

Assuming  that  the  heat  of  bodies  is  due  to  the  motion  of  their  particles, 
we  may  admit  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  this  motion  in 
the  various  forms  of  matter. 

In  solids  the  molecules  have  a  kind  of  vibratory  motion  about  certain 
fixed  positions.  This  motion  is  probably  very  complex ;  the  constituents  of 
the  molecule  may  oscillate  about  each  other,  besides  the  oscillation  of  the 
molecule  as  a  whole  ;  and  this  latter  again  may  be  a  to-and-fro  motion,  or  it 
may  be  a  rotatory  motion  about  the  centre. 

In  the  liquid  state  the  molecules  have  no  fixed  positions.  They  can 
rotate  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  its.  If  may 
move.  But  the  repellent  action  of  the  motion,  compared  with  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  molecules,  is  not  sufficient  to  separate  the  molecules  from 
each  other.  A  molecule  no  longer  adheres  to  particular  adjacent  ones  ;  but 
it  does  not  spontaneously  leave  them  except  to  come  into  the  same  relation 
to  fresh  ones  as  to  its  previous  adjacent  ones.  Thus  in  a  liquid  there  is  a 
vibratory,  rotator>',  and  progressive  motion. 

In  \\i^  gaseous  state  the  molecules  are  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  They  fly  forward  in  straight  lines  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  motion,  until  they  impinge  against  other  molecules,  or  against 
a  fixed  envelope  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  and  then  return  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with,  in  the  main,  their  original  velocity.  If  the  molecules  were  in 
space  where  no  external  force  could  act  upon  them,  they  would  fly  apart, 
and  disappear  in  infinity.  But  if  contained  in  any  vessel,  the  molecules 
continually  impinge  in  all  directions  against  the  sides,  and  thus  arises  the 
pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  on  its  vessel. 

The  perfection  of  the  gaseous  state  implies  that  the  space  actually 
occupied  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  compared  with  the 
entire  volume  of  the  gas  ;  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  impact  of  a  mole- 
cule either  against  another  molecule,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  be 
infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  impacts; 
and  that  the  influence  of  molecular  attraction  be  infinitely  small.  When 
these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  the  gas  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Boyle's  law.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  gases  ;  to  a  very  slight  extent  with  the  less  easily  condensable 
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gmseSy  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  with  vapours  and  the  more  condensable 
gasesy  especially  near  their  points  of  liquefaction. 

288.  Oeaeral  eCeeta  of  ImM. — The  general  eflects  of  heat  upon  bodies 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  One  portion  is  expended  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  that  is,  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  its  molecules. 
In  the  second  place,  the  molecules  of  bodies  have  a  certain  attraction  for 
each  other,  owing  to  which  is  due  their  relative  position;  hence  a  second 
portion  of  heat  is  consumed  in  augmenting  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations, 
by  which  an  increase  of  volume  is  produced,  or  in  completely  altering  the 
relative  positions  of  the  molecules,  by  which  a  change  of  state  is  effected. 
These  two  effects  are  classed  as  internal  work.  Thirdly,  since  bodies  are 
surrounded  by  atmospheric  air  which  exerts  a  certain  pressure  on  their  surface, 
this  has  to  be  overcome  or  lifted  through  a  certain  distance.  The  heat  or 
work  required  for  this  is  called  the  external  work. 

If  Q  units  of  heat  are  imparted  to  a  body,  and  if  A  be  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  equivalent  to  the  unit  of  work  ;  then  if  W  is  the  amount  of 
heat  which  serves  to  increase  the  temperature,  I  that  required  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  molecules,  and  if  L  be  the  equivalent  of  the  external  work, 
then 

Q-A(W  +  I  +  L). 


289.  Bzyaasioa. — All  bodies  expand  by  the  action  of  heat.  As  a  general 
rule,  gases  are  the  most  expansible,  then  liquids,  and  lastly  solids. 

In  solids  which  have  definite  figures,  we  can  either  consider  the  expan- 
sion in  one  dimension,  or  the  linear  expansion ;  in  two  dimensions,  the 
superficial  expansion  ;  or  in  three  dimensions,  the  cubical  expansion  or  the 
expansion  of  volume,  although  one  of  these  never  takes  place  without  the 
other.  As  liquids  and  gases  have  no  definite  figures,  the  expansions  of 
volume  have  in  them  alone  to  be  considered. 

To  show  the  linear  expansion  of  solids,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
255  may  be  used.    A  metal  rod.  A,  is  fixed  at  one  end  by  a  screw  B,  while 
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the  other  end  presses  against  the  short  arm  of  an  index,  K,  which  moves  on 
a  scale.  Below  the  rod  there  is  a  sort  of  cylindrical  lamp  in  which  alcohol 
is  burned.  The  needle  K  is  at  first  at  the  zero  point,  but  as  the  rod  becomes 
heated,  it  expands,  and  moves  the  needle  along  the  scale. 

The  cubical  expansion  of  solids  is  shown  by  a  Gravesande^s  ring.     It  con- 
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sists  of  a  brass  ball  a  (fig.  256),  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
freely  through  a  ring,  m,  almost  of  the  same  diameter.     But  when  the  bil 
has  been  heated,  it  expands  and  no  longer  passes  through  the  ring. 

In  order  to  show  the  expansion  of  liquids,  a  large  glass  bulb  pio^ided 
with  a  capillary  stem  is  used  (fig.  257).  If  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  stem 
contain  some  coloured  liquid,  the  liquid  rapidly  rises  in  the  stem  when  best 
is  applied,  and  the  expansion  thus  observed  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  d 
solids. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  showing  the  expansion  of  gasei 
Being  filled  with  air,  a  small  thread  of  mercury  is  introduced  into  the  ca^Dvy 
tube  to  serve  as  index  (fig.  258).    When  the  globe  is  heated  in  the  slightest 
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degree,  even  by  approaching  the  hand,  the  expansion  is  so  great  that  the 
index  is  driven  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  is  finally  expelled.  Hence,  eves 
for  a  very  small  degree  of  heat,  gases  are  highly  expansible. 

In  these  different  experiments  the  bodies  contract  on  cooling,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  former  temperature  they  resume  their  original 
volume.  Certain  metals,  however,  especially  zinc,  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  it  appears  to  be  also  the  case  with  some  kinds  of  glass. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  TEMPERATURE.     THERMOMETRY. 

290.  Temperature. — The  temperature  or  hotness  of  a  body,  indepen- 
dently of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  heat,  may  be  defined  as  being 
the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  it  tends  to  impart  sensible  heat  to  other 
bodies.  The  temperature  of  a  body  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pitM- 
tity  of  heat  it  possesses  :  a  body  may  have  a  high  temperature  and  yet  have 
a  very  small  quantity  of  heat,  and  conversely  a  low  temperature  and  yet 
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possess  a  large  amount  of  heat.  If  a  cup  of  water  be  taken  from  a  bucketful, 
both  will  indicate  the  same  temperature,  yet  the  quantities  they  possess  will 
be  different  This  subject  of  the  quantity  of  heat  will  be  afterwards  more 
fiilly  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Specific  Heat 

291.  Tbermoineters. — Thermometers  are  instruments  for  measuring 
temperatures.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  our  senses  we  are  unable  to 
measure  temperatures  by  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  which  they  produce 
in  us,  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  physical  actions  of 
heat  on  bodies.  These  actions  are  of  various  kinds,  but  the  expansion  of 
bodies  has  been  selected  as  the  easiest  to  observe.  But  heat  also  produces 
electrical  phenomena  in  bodies ;  and  on  these  the  most  delicate  methods 
of  observing  temperatures  have  been  based,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Liquids  are  best  suited  for  the  construction  of  thermometers — the  ex- 
pansion of  solids  being  too  smalU  and  that  of  gases  too  great.  Mercury  and 
alcohol  are  the  only  liquids  used — the  former  because  it  only  boils  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  and  the  latter  because  it  does  not  solidify  at  the  greatest 
known  cold. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  is  the  most  extensively  used.  It  consists  of  a 
capillary  glass  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is  blown  the  bulby  a  cylindrical  or 
spherical  reservoir.  Both  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  stem  are  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  expansion  is  measured  by  a  scale  graduated  either  on  the 
stem  itself,  or  on  a  frame  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  the  bulb,  the  construction  of  the  thermometer 
comprises  three  operations  :  the  calibration  of  the  tube,  or  its  division  into 
parts  of  equal  capacity,  the  introduction  of  the  mercury  into  the  reservoir, 
and  the  graduation. 

292.  BiTision  of  tlie  tube  Into  parts  of  egnal  capaottr. — As  the  in- 
dications of  the  thermometer  are  only  correct  when  the  divisions  of  the  scale 
correspond  to  equal  expansions  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir,  the  scale 
must  be  graduated,  so  as  to  indicate  parts  of  equal  capacity  in  the  tube.  If 
the  tube  were  quite  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  equal  lengths .  But  as  the  diameter 
of  glass  tubes  is  usually  greater  at  one  end  than  another,  parts  of  equal 
capacity  in  the  tube  are  represented  by  unequal  lengths  of  the  scale. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  select  a  tube  of  uniform  calibre,  a  thread  of  mercury 
about  an  inch  long  is  introduced  into  the  capillary  tube,  and  moved  in 
different  positions  in  the  tube,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. If  the  thread  is  of  the  same  length  in  every  part  of  the  tube,  it 
shows  that  the  capacity  is  everywhere  the  same ;  but  if  the  thread  occupies 
different  lengths  the  tube  is  rejected,  and  another  one  sought 

293.  nillAff  tlie  thormomoter. — In  order  to  fill  the  thermometer  with 
mercury,  a  small  funnel,  C  (6g.  259),  is  blown  on  at  the  top,  and  is  filled 
with  mercury ;  the  tube  is  then  slightly  inclined,  and  the  air  in  the  bulb 
expanded  by  heating  it  with  a  spirit  lamp.  The  expanded  air  partially 
escapes  by  the  funnel,  and  on  cooling,  the  air  which  remains  contracts,  and 
a  portion  of  the  mercury  passes  into  the  bulb  D.  The  bulb  is  then  again 
warmed,  and  allowed  to  cool,  a  fresh  quantity  of  mercury  enters,  and  so  on, 
until  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  are  full  of  mercury.    The  mercury  is 
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boiling  ;  the  mercurial  vapours  in  escaping  cany  witk  them 
which  remain  in  the  lube.  The  tube,  being  fiill  of  (In 
expanded  mercury  and  of  mercuria]  vapour,  ii 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end.  When  tbe  iNt- 
mometer  is  cold,  the  mercury  ought  to  fiU  the  bulb 
and  a  portion  of  the  stem, 

294.  Ormdnatlaa  mt  tiM  Vbmrmiamm.V». — Tbe 
thermometer  being  tilled,  it  requires  to  be  gradu- 
ated, that  is,  to  be  provided  with  a  scale  to  whicb 
variations  of  temperature  can  be  referred-  And, 
first  of  all,  two  points  must  be  fixed  which  represent 
identical  temperatures  and  which  can  always  be 
easily  reproduced. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  ice  always  mehs  «t 
the  same  temperature  whatc\-er  be  the  d^^iee  of 
heat,  and  that  distilled  water  under  the  same  pres- 
sure, and  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  always  boib 
at  the  same  tempeiaiure.  Consequently,  for  the 
first  fixed  point,  or  lero,  the  temperature  of  melt- 
\  ing  ice  has  been  taken  :  and  for  a  second  lixed 
H  point,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  iit  a  meul 
1^-  vessel  under  the  normal  atmospheric  preuuie  of 
760  millimetres. 

This  internal  of  temperature,  that  is,  the  range 
from  zero  to  the  boiling  point,  is  taken  as  the  unil 
for  comparing  temperatures  ;  just  as  a  cemin 
length,  a  foot  or  a  metre  for  instance,  is  used  is 
a  basis  for  comparing  lengths. 
or  tbe  fixed  points. — To  obtain  zero,  snov  01 
a  vessel  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  aperture  bf 
which  water  escapes  (tig.  260).  The  bulb  and  » 
p.irt  of  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  are  immersed 
in  this  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  m»ifc 
made  at  the  level  of  the  mercury  which  represents 

The  second  fixed  point  is  determined  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  figures  361  and 
36^,  of  which  263  represents  a  vertical  section.  In 
both,  the  same  letters  designate  the  same  parts. 
The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  of  metal.  A  central 
tube.  A,  open  at  both  ends,  is  fixed  on  a  cylindrical 
vessel  containing  w'atcr  ;  a  second  tube,  B,  con- 
centric with  the  first,  and  surrounding  it,  is  fixed 
on  the  same  vessel,  M.  In  this  second  cylinder, 
which  is  closed  at  both  ends,  there  arc  three 
tubulures,  a,  £,  D.  A  cork,  in  which  is  the  ther- 
nHimeter  /,  fits  in  ii.  To  E,  a  glass  tube,  containii>g 
mercury,  is  attached,  which  serves  as  a  manometer 
for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the 
escape  tube  for  the  vapour  and  condensed  water. 
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The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  furnace  and  heated  till  the  water  boila  ; 
the  vapour  produced  in  M  rises  in  the  tube  A,  and  passing  through  the  two 
lubes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  escapes  by  the  lubulure  J).  The 
thermometer  t  being  thus  surrounded  with  vapour,  the  mercury  expands  and 
when  it  has  become  stationary,  the  point  at  which  it  stops  is  marked.  This 
is  the  point  sought  for.  The  object  of  the  second  case  tt,  is  to  avoid  the 
cooling  of  the  central  Cubulure  by  its  contact  with  the  air. 

The  determination  of  the  point  loo  (see  next  article)  would  seem  to 
require  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  during  the  experiment  should  be 
760  millimetres,  for  v.hen  the  barometric  height  is  greater  or  less  than  this 
quantity,  water  boils  either  above  or  below  100  degrees.  But  the  point  100 
niay  always  be  exactly  obtained,  by  making  a  suitable  correction.  For 
every   27  millimetres  difference  in  height  of  the  barometer   (here  is  a  differ- 


■'Cnce  in  the  boiling  point  of  1  degree.  If,  for  example,  the  height  of  the 
barometer  is  778— that  is,  18  millimetres,  or  two-thirds  of  27,  above  760— 
water  would  boil  at  icx>  degrees  and  two-thirds.  Consequently  too^  would 
have  to  be  marked  at  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  slops. 

(iay-Lussac  observed  that  water  boils  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
in  a  glass  than  in  a  metal  vessel :  and  as  the  boiling  point  is  raised  by  any 
salts  which  are  dissolved,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  metal  vessel  and  distilled  water  in  fixing  the  boiling  point.  Rudberg 
showed,  however,  that  these  latter  precautions  are  superfluous.  The 
nature  of  the  vessel  and  salts  dissolved  in  ordinary  water,  influence  the  tem- 
perature of  boihng  water,  but  not  that  of  the  vapour  which  is  formed.  That 
IS  to  say,  that  if  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  from  any  of  the  above 
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causes  is  higher  than  loo  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  does  not 
exceed  loo,  provided  the  pressure  is  not  more  than  760  millimetres.  Con- 
sequently, the  higher  point  may  be  determined  in  a  vessel  of  any  material 
provided  the  thermometer  is  quite  surrounded  by  vapour,  and  does  not  dip 
in  the  water. 

Even  with  distilled  water,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  must  not  dip  in 
the  liquid  ;  for  it  is  only  the  upper  layer  that  really  has  the  temperature  of 
I  GO  degrees,  since  the  temperature  increases  from  layer  to  layer  towards  the 
bottom  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure. 

296.  Constmotlon  of  the  scale. — Just  as  the  foot-rule  which  is  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  comparison  for  length  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal 
divisions  called  inches  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  smaller  unit  of  comparison, 
so  likewise  the  unit  of  comparison  of  temperatures,  the  range  from  zero  to 
the  boiling  point,  must  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  of  equal 
capacity  called  degrees.  On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in 
France,  this  space  is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  this  division  is 
called  the  Centigrade  or  Celsius  scale ;  the  latter  being  the  name 
of  the  inventor.  The  Centigrade  thermometer  is  almost  exclusively 
adopted  in  foreign  scientific  works,  and  as  its  use  is  gradually 
extending  in  this  country,  it  has  been  and  will  be  adopted  in  this 
book. 

The  degrees  are  designated  by  a  small  cipher  placed  a  little 
above  on  the  right  of  the  number  which  marks  the  temperature,  and 
to  indicate  temperatures  below  zero  the  minus  sign  is  placed  before 
them.    Thus,  — 15°  signifies  15  degrees  below  zero. 

In  accurate  thermometers  the  scale  is  marked  on  the  stem 
itself  (fig.  263).  It  cannot  be  displaced,  and  its  length  remains  fixed, 
as  glass  has  ver>'  little  expansibility.  The  graduation  is  effected 
by  covering  the  stem  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  then  marking 
the  divisions  of  the  scale,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  numbers, 
with  a  steel  point.  The  thermometer  is  then  exposed  for  about  ten 
minutes  to  the  vapours  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  attacks  the  gbss 
where  the  wax  has  been  removed.  The  rest  of  the  wax  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  stem  is  found  to  be  permanently  etched. 

Besides  the  Centigrade  scale  two  others  are  frequently  used— 
Fahrenheit s  scale  and  Rt^aumttr^s  scale. 

In  Reaumur's  scale  the  fixed  points  are  the  same  as  on  the 
Centigrade  scale,  but  the  distance  between  them  is  divided  into 
80  degrees,  instead  of  into  100.  That  is  to  say,  80  deg^rees  Rdaumur 
are  equal  to  100  degrees  Centigrade  ;  one  degree  R^umur  is  equal 
to  Yo^  or  I  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  and  one  degree  Centigrade 
equals  {—  or  J-  degrees  Rdaumur.  Consequently  to  convert  any 
number  of  R(5aumur's  degrees  into  Centigrade  degrees  {20  for 
example),  it  is  merely  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  \  (which  gives 
*^  ^  ^"  25).  Similarly,  Centigrade  degrees  are  converted  into  Rdaumur  by 
multiplying  them  by  J. 

The  thermometric  scale  invented  by  Fahrenheit  in  17 14  is  still  much 
used  in  England,  and  also  in  Holland  and  North  America.  The  higher 
fixed  point  is  like  that  of  the  other  scales,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
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but  the  null  point  or  zero  is  the  temperature  obtained  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  sal-ammoniac  and  snow,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  points 
is  divided  into  212  degrees.  The  zero  was  selected  because  the  temperature 
was  the  lowest  then  known,  and  was  thought  to  represent  absolute  cold 
When  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  placed  in  melting  ice  it  stands  at  32 
degrees,  and  therefore,  100  degrees  on  the  Centigrade  scale  are  equal  to 
1 80  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  thus  i  degree  Centigrade  is  equal 
to  I  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  inversely  i  degree  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to 
I  of  a  degree  Centigrade. 

If  it  be  required  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  (95, 
for  example)  into  Centigrade  degrees,  the  number  32  must  first  be  subtracted 
in  order  that  the  degrees  may  count  from  the  same  part  of  the  scale.  The 
remainder  in  the  example  is  thus  63,  and  as  i  degree  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to 
5  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  63  degrees  are  equal  to  63  x  |  or  35  degrees  Centi- 
grade. 

If  F  be  the  given  temperature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  and  C  the  corre- 
sponding temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees,  the  former  may  be  converted 
into  the  latter  by  means  of  the  formula 

(■f-32)|-C, 

and  conversely,  Centigrade  degrees  may  be  converted  into  Fahrenheit  by 
means  of  the  formula 

|C  +  32«F. 

These  formulae  are  applicable  to  all  temperatures  of  the  two  scales  pro- 
vided the  signs  are  taken  into  account.  Thus,  to  convert  the  temperature 
of  5  degrees  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  we  have 

(5-32)1-  ~'^xS  „_, 5  c. 

In  like  manner  we  have,  for  converting  Rdaumur  into  Fahrenheit  degrees, 

the  formula 

JR  +  32  =  F, 

and  conversely,  for  changing  Fahrenheit  into  R(5aumur  degrees,  the  formula 

.     (F-32)J=«R. 

297.  displacement  of  xero. — Thermometers,  even  when  constructed 
with  the  greatest  care,  are  subject  to  a  source  of  error  which  must  be  taken 
into  account :  this  is,  that  in  course  of  time  the  zero  tends  to  rise,  the  dis- 
placement sometimes  extending  to  as  much  as  two  degrees ;  so  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  melting  ice  it  no  longer  sinks  to  zero. 

This  is  generally  attributed  to  a  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb  and 
also  of  the  stem,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  usual 
with  very  accurate  thermometers  to  fill  them  two  or  three  years  before  they 
are  graduated. 

Besides  this  slow  displacement,  there  are  often  variations  in  the  position 
of  the  zero,  when  the  thermometer  has  been  exposed  to  high  temperatures, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  bulb  and  stem  do  not  contract  on  cooling  to  their 
original  volume  (289),  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  verify  the  position  of  zero 
when  a  thermometer  is  used  for  delicate  determinations. 
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Regnault  noticed  that  some  mercurial  thermometers,  which  agree  at 
o''  and  at  loo^,  differ  between  these  points,  and  that  these  differences  fine- 
c|ucntly  amount  to  several  degrees.  Regnault  thinks  that  this  is  due  to  the 
unequal  expansion  of  different  kinds  of  glass. 

298.  Umits  to  the  employment  of  morcmitel  tliermoaietaim^-^Of  all 
thermometers  in  which  liquids  are  used,  the  one  with  mercur>'  is  the  most 
useful,  because  this  liquid  expands  most  regularly,  and  is  easily  obtained 
pure,  and  because  its  expansion  between  —36°  and  100°  is  regular^  that  is 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  having  a 
very  low  specific  heat  But  for  temperatures  below  —36°  C.  the  alcohol 
thermometer  must  be  used,  since  mercury  solidifies  at  —40^  C.  Above  100 
decrees  the  coefficient  of  expansion  increases  and  the  indications  of  the 
mere  urial  thermometers  are  only  approximate,  the  error  rising  sometimes 
to  several  degrees.  Mercury  thermometers  also  cannot  be  used  for  tem- 
peratures above  350®,  for  this  is  the  boiling  point  of  mercury. 

299.  Alcoliol  thermometer. — The  alcohol  themtometer  differs  from  the 
mercur>'  thermometer  in  being  filled  with  coloured  alcohol.  But  as  the 
expansion  of  liquids  is  less  regular  in  proportion  as  they  are  near  the  boiling 
point,  alcohol,  which  boils  at  78®  C.,  ext)ands  very  irregularly.  Hence, 
alcohol  thermometers  are  usually  graduated  by  placing  them  in  baths  at 
different  temperatures  together  with  a  standard  mercurial  thermometer,  and 
marking  on  the  alcohol  thermometer  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
mercury  thermometer.  In  this  manner  the  alcohol  thermometer  is  com- 
parable with  the  mercur>'  one  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  indicates  the  same  tem- 
peratures under  the  same  conditions.  The  alcohol  thermometer  is  especially 
Aised  for  low  temperatures,  for  it  does  not  solidify  at  the  greatest  known  cold. 

300.  Conditloiis  of  the  delicacy  of  a  thermometer* — A  thermometer 
may  be  delicate  in  two  ways  : — i.  When  it  indicates  very  small  changes  of 
temperature.  2.  When  it  quickly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium. 

The  first  object  is  attained  by  having  a  very  narrow  capillary  tube  and 
a  very  large  bulb  ;  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  on  the  stem  is  then  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  degrees,  from  10  to  20  or  20  to  30  for  instance,  so  that 
each  degree  occupies  a  great  length  on  the  stem,  and  can  be  subdivided  into 
very  small  fractions.  The  second  kind  of  delicacy  is  obtained  by  making 
the  bulb  very  small,  for  then  it  rapidly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
in  which  it  is  placed. 

A  good  mercury  thermometer  should  answer  to  the  following  tests: 
When  its  bulb  and  stem,  to  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury,  are  immersed 
in  melting  ice,  the  top  of  the  mercur)'  should  exactly  indicate  o**  C. ;  and 
when  suspended  with  its  bulb  and  scale  immersed  in  the  steam  of  water 
boiling  in  a  metal  vessel  (as  in  fig.  261),  the  barometer  standing  at  760  nun., 
the  mercury  should  be  stationary  at  100"^  C.  W^hen  the  instrument  is  in- 
verted, the  mercury  should  fill  the  tube,  and  fall  with  a  metallic  click,  thus 
showing  the  complete  exclusion  of  air.  The  value  of  the  degrees  should  be 
uniform  :  to  ascertain  this,  a  little  cyHnder  of  mercury  may  be  detached  from 
the  column  by  a  slight  jerk,  and  on  inclining  the  tube  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  one  portion  of  the  bore  to  another.  If  the  scale  be  properly  graduated, 
the  column  will  occupy  an  equal  number  of  degrees  in  all  parts  of  the  tube. 
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—Sir  John  Leslie  constructed  a  iher- 
r  for  showing  the  difference  of  temperature  of  two  neighbouring 
places,  from  which  it  has  received  the  name  r/ifftrential  thtrmomcier. 

A  moditied  farm  of  it  is  that  devised  by  Malthiessen  (tig-.  264),  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  available  for  indicaiing  the  temperature  of  liquids. 
It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  each  end  of  which  is  bent  twice,  and  ter- 
minales  in  a  bulb  ;  the  bulbs  being  pendent  can  be  readily  immersed  in  a 
liquid.  The  bend  contains  some  coloured  liquid,  and  in  a  lube  which  con- 
nects the  two  limbs  is  a  stopcock,  by  which  the  liquid  in  each  limb  is  easily 
brought  to  the  same  level.    The  whole  is  supported  by  a  frame. 

When  one  of  the  bulbs  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other,  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  is  depressed,  and  rises  in  the  other  stetn. 

The  instrument  is  now  only  used  as  Alhermoscnpe,  that  is  to  indicate  a  dif- 
ference of  ifmperature  between  the  two  bulbs,  andni 


301.  Breffnet'a  metalllo  tbenuometer,  — Breguet  invented  a  ther- 
mometer of  considerable  delicacy,  which  depends  on  the  unequal  expansion 
of  tnelnls.  It  consists  of  three  strips  of  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  which  are 
passed  through  a  rolling  mill  so  as  to  form  a  very  thin  metallic  ribbon.  This  is 
then  coiled  in  a  spiral  form,  as  seen  in  fig.  265,  and  one  end  being  iixcd  to  a 
support,  a  light  needle  is  fixed  to  the  other,  which  is  free  to  move  round  a 
graduated  scale. 

Silver,  which  is  the  most  expansible  of  the  metals,  forms  the  internal  face 
of  the  spiral,  and  platinum  the  external.  When  the  temperature  rises,  the 
silver  expands  more  than  the  gold  or  platinum,  the  spiral  unwinds  itself,  and 
the  needle  moves  from  left  to  right  of  the  above  figure.  The  contrary  effect  is 
produced  when  the  temperature  sinks.  The  gold  is  placed  between  the  other 
.  two  metals  because  its  expansibility  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
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silver  and  the  platinum.  Were  these  two  metals  employed  alone,  tlidr  r^iid 
unequal  expansion  might  cause  a  fracture.  Breguet's  thermometer  is  em- 
pirically graduated  in  Centigrade  degrees,  by  comparing  its  indiraricMH 
with  those  of  a  standard  mercury  thermometer. 

On  this  principle  depend  se\'eral  forms  of  pocket  thennometoSy  and  its 
also  applied  in  some  registering  thermometers. 

303.  BtttfiaHta^**  maslmwm  and  mlslvm  ttMnMOMtonk— It  is 
necessary,  in  meteorological  obserx'ations,  to  know  the  highest  temperatoit 
of  the  day  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  night.  Ordinar)-  thermometen 
could  only  give  these  indications  by  a  continuous  observation,  which  would  be 
impracticable.  Several  instruments  have  accordingly  been  invented  for  this 
purpose,  the  simplest  of  which  is  Rutherford's.  On  a  rectangular  piece  of 
plate-glass   (tig.  266;  two  thermometers  are  fixed,  whose  stems  are  bent 


Fig.  266. 

horizontally.  The  one,  A,  is  a  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  an  alcohd 
thermometer.  In  A  there  is  a  minute  piece  of  iron  wire,  A,  moving  freely  in 
the  tube,  which  serves  as  an  index.  The  thermometer  being  placed  hori- 
zontally, when  the  temperature  rises  the  mercury  pushes  tne  index  before  it 
But  as  soon  as  the  mercury  contracts,  the  index  remains  in  that  part  of  the 
tube  to  which  it  has  been  moved,  for  there  is  no  adhesion  between  the  iro& 
and  the  mercury.  In  this  way  the  index  registers  the  highest  temperature 
which  has  been  attained;  in  the  figure  this  is  3 1^  In  the  minimum  ther- 
mometer there  is  a  small  hollow  glass  tube  which  serves  as  index.  When  it 
is  at  the  end  of  the  column  of  liquid,  and  the  temperature  falls,  the  column 
contracts,  and  carries  the  index  with  it,  in  consequence  of  adhesion,  until  it 
has  reached  the  greatest  contraction.  When  the  temperature  rises  the 
alcohol  expands,  and  passing  between  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  the  index, 
does  not  displace  B.  The  position  of  the  index  gives  therefore  the  lowest 
temperature  which  has  been  reached  ;  in  the  figure  this  is  9|  degrees  below 
zero. 

304.  Pyrometers. — The  name  pyrometers  is  given  to  instruments  for 
measuring  temperatures  so  high  that  mercurial  thermometers  could  not 
be  used.  The  older  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  W^cdgwood's,  Danielle 
(which  in  principle  resembled  the  apparatus  in  fig.  255),  Brongniart's,  &c, 
arc  gone  entirely  out  of  use.  None  of  ihem  give  an  exact  measure  of  tem- 
perature.   The  arrangements  now  used  for  the  purpose  are  either  based  on 
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the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapours,  or  on  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies, 
and  will  be  subsequently  described. 

305.  Biffarent  remarkable  temperatures. — The  following  table  gives 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  temperature.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  it  is  easier  to  produce  very  high  temperatures  than  very  low  degrees  of 
cold. 


Greatest  artificial  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of  bisulphide  of 

carbon  and  liquid  nitrous  acid       .... 
Greatest  cold  produced  by  ether  and  liquid  carbonic  acid 
Greatest  natural  cold  recorded  in  Arctic  expeditions 
Mercury  freezes     ,        . 
Mixture  of  snow  and  salt 
Ice  melts       ,        .        .        . 
Greatest  density  of  water 
Mean  temperature  of  London 
Blood  heat    .... 
Water  boils  .... 
Mercury  boils 
Sulphur  boils 

Red  heat  (just  visible)        (Daniell) 
Silver  melts 

Zinc  boils  .... 
Cast  iron  melts  . 
Highest  heat  of  wind  furnace 


)) 


i» 


*i 


j> 


-  I40°C. 
-no 

-  587 

-  394 

-  20 

o 

+  4 
9.9 

36-6 
100 

350 
440 

526 

1000 

1040 

1530 
1800 


CHAPTER   II. 


EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS. 


306.  Xlnear  ezpaBSlon  and  oubloal  expansion.  Coefllclents  of  ex- 
pansion.— It  has  been  already  explained  that  in  solid  bodies  the  ex- 
pansion may  be  according  to  three  dimensions — linear,  superficial,  and 
cubical. 

The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  the  elongation  of  the  unit  of  length 
of  a  body  when  its  temperature  rises  from  zero  to  i  degree  ;  the  coefficient 
of  superficial  expansion  is  the  increase  of  the  surface  in  being  heated  from 
zero  to  I  degree,  and  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  the  increase  of  the 
unit  of  volume  under  the  same  circumstances. 

These  coefficients  vary  with  different  bodies,  but  for  the  same  body  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  three  times  that  of  the  linear  expansion^  as 
is  seen  from  the  following  considerations.  Suppose  a  cube,  the  length  of 
whose  side  is  i  at  zero.  Let  k  be  the  elongation  of  this  side  in  passing  from 
zero  to  I  degree,  its  length  at  i  degree  will  be  i  +  ^,  and  the  volume  of  the 
cube,  which  was  i  at  zero,  will  be  (i  +^)',  or  i  +  3^  +  3^'  +  ^^  But  as  the 
elongation  k  is  always  a  very  small  fraction  (see  table,  art.  309),  its  square  /(•', 
and  still  more  its  cube  ^,  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
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value  Lit  I  degree  becomes  very  nearly  1  +  3*.  Consequently,  the  increase  rf 
volume  is  jii,  or  thrice  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  superfcial 
expansion  is  double  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

307.  M«Kaar«me&«  of  tba  ooeSBtant  of  UnMtr  nw|i«iiBl>w  &mmMIi 
Bnd  &*pbM«'m  mMbod.^The  apparatus  used  by  Lavoisier  a.nd  Laplace  for 
determining  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  (fig.  267)  consists  of  a  brw 


trougli,  placed  on  a  furnace  between  four  stone  supports.  On  the  two  Hip- 
ports  on  Ihe  right  hand,  there  is  a  horiiontal  axis,  at  the  end  of  wtiicb  is  a 
telescope;  on  the  middle  of  this  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  fixed  1 
glass  rod,  turning  with  it,  as  does  also  the  telescope.  The  other  two  suppons 
are  Joined  by  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  to  which  another  glass  rod  is  fixed,  also 
an  right  angles.  The  trough,  which  contains  oil  or  water,  is  heated  by  a 
furnace  not  represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  bar  whose  expansion  is  10  be 
determined  is  placed  in  it. 

Fig.  :63  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus  ;  G  is  the  telescope  KH 
the  bar,  who^c  ends  press  against  the  two  glass  rods  F  and  D.  As  the  rod 
1"  is  fixed,  the  bar  can  only  expand  in  the  direction  KH,  and  in  order  to 


eliminate  the  effects  of  friction,  it  rests  on  two  glass  rollers.  Lastly,  the 
telescope  has  a  cross-wire  in  the  eyepiece,  which,  when  the  telescope  movei) 
indicates  the  depression  by  the  corresponding  number  of  divisions  on  » 
vertical  scale  AB,  at  a  distance  of  230  yards. 

'I'hc  trough  is  first  filled  with  ice,  and  the  bar  being  at  zero,  the  division 
on  the  scale  A B,  corresponding  to  ihe  wire  of  the  telescope,  is  read  off. 
The  ice  having  been  removed,  the  trough  is  filled  with  oil  or  water,  which  il 
heated  to  a  given  temperature.  The  bar  then  expands,  and  when  its  tempC' 
raturc  has  become  stationary,  which  is  determined  by  means  of  thermometers, 
the  division  of  the  scale,  seen  through  the  telescope,  is  read  off. 
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these  data  the  elongalion  of  the  bar  is  determined  ;  for  since  it  has 

longer  by  a  quantity,  CH,  and  ihe  optical  a\is  of  the  telescope  has 

:ome  inclined  in   the  direction  GB,  the   two  triangles,  GHC  and  ABG, 

right  angles  each  to  each,  so  that 

verc  another  elongation,  and  AB'  a 

ill  be  ""--'- ^"  i  from  which  it  fol- 
Ab'     AC 
gation  of  the  bar  and  the  deflection  o( 
always  equal  to  -       .      A   preliminary 

tio  was  jIj.     Consequently,     ,„  =  ,\-,, 

1  of  the  bar  is  obtained  by 

dividing  the  length  on  the  scale  traversed  by  the  cross-wire  by  744.  Divid- 
ing this  elongation  by  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  then  by  the  tenipcraiure  of 
the  bath,  the  quotient  is  the  dilatation  for  the  unit  of  length  and  for  a  single 
degree — in  other  words,  the  coefficient  of  linear  dilatation. 

308.  Mor  uid  KamadeD's  iiifltli«a. — Lavoisier  and  Laplace's  method  is 
founded  on  an  artifice  which  is  frequently  adopted  in  physical  determinations, 


liar,  for  they  have  the  sides  at 
^.     In  the  same  way,  if  HC  ' 

"  corresponding  deviation,  there  would  st 
lows  that  the  ratio  between  the  elongal 
I      the  telescope 

Kieai 
■  whet 


i  whence  HC  - 


744 


the  total  elongatii 


which  consists  in  amplifying  by  a  known  amount  dimensions  which,  in 
:s,  are  too  small  lo  be  easily  measured.  Unfortunately  this  plan  is 
n  more  fallacious  than  profitable,  for  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the 
o  of  the  motion  measured  to  that  on  which  it  depends.  In  the  present 
i  necessary  to  know  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  in  the 
Ipparalus.     But  this  preliminary  operation  may  introduce  errors  of  such  im- 
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portance  as  partially  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  great  delicacy. 
The  following  method,  which  was  used  by  General  Roy  in  1787,  and  whidi 
was  devised  by  Ramsden,  depends  on  another  principle.  It  measures  the 
elongations  directly,  and  without  amplifying  them :  but  it  measures  them  by 
means  of  a  micrometer,  which  indicates  very  small  displacements. 

The  apparatus  (269)  consists  of  three  parallel  metal  troughs  about  6 
feet  long.  In  the  middle  one  there  is  a  bar  of  the  body  whose  expansion  is 
to  be  determined,  and  in  the  two  others  are  cast-iron  bars  of  exactly  the 
same  length  as  this  bar.  Rods  are  fixed  vertically  on  both  ends  of  these 
three  bars.  On  the  rods  in  the  troughs  A  and  B  there  are  rings  with  cross- 
wires  like  those  of  a  telescope.  On  the  rods  in  the  trough  C  are  small  tele^ 
scopes  also  proWded  with  cross- wires. 

The  troughs  being  filled  with  ice,  and  all  three  bars  at  zero,  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  wires  in  the  disc,  and  of  the  wires  in  the  telescope,  are  all 
in  a  line  at  each  end  of  the  bar.  The  temperature  in  the  middle  trough  is 
then  raised  to  100°  C.  by  means  of  spirit  lamps  placed  beneath  the  trough; 
the  bar  expands,  but  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  screw,  a,  fixed  on 
the  side,  all  the  elongation  takes  place  in  the  direction  nm^  and  as  the  cross- 
wire  n  remains  in  position,  the  cross-wire  m  is  moved  towards  B  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  elongation.  But  since  the  screw  a  is  attached  to  the  bar,  by 
turning  it  slowly  from  right  to  left,  the  bar  is  moved  in  the  direction  mn^ 
and  the  cross-wire  m  regains  its  original  position.  To  effect  this,  the  screw 
has  been  turned  by  a  quantity  exactly  equal  to  the  elongation  of  the  bar, 
and  as  this  advance  of  the  screw  is  readily  deduced  from  the  number  of 
turns  of  its  thread  {\\)^  the  total  expansion  of  the  bar  is  obtained,  which, 
divided  by  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  this  quotient  by  the  length  of 
the  bar  at  zero,  gives  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

309.  Coefloleiits  of  linear  expansion. — By  one  or  the  other  method 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained. 

Coefficients  of  linear  expansion  for  1®  between  cP  and  100**  C 

Pine 0*000003000  Gold oxxx»i4fi6o 

Graphite 0*000007860  Copper oxxx»i7i82 

Marble otxxxx>849o  Bronze oxxxx>i8i67 

White  glass    ....  otxxxx>86i3  Brass oxxxx>i8782 

Platinum 0*000008842  Silver 0*000019097 

Untempered  steel   .     .  0000010788  Tin 0-000021730 

Cast  iron    ...  0000011250  Lead      .     .     .     .  •.     .  0-000028575 

Sandstone 0*000011740  Zinc 0-000029417 

Wrought  iron      .     .     .  0*000012204  Sulphur 0*000064130 

Tempered  steel  .     .    .  0-000012395  Paraffine oxxx>278540 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  linear  expansion  (306),  the  coefficients 
of  cubical  expansion  of  solids  are  obtained  by  multiplying  those  of  linear 
expansion  by  three. 

The  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of  the  metals  varj'  with  their  physical 
condition,  being  different  for  the  same  metal  according  as  it  has  been  cast 
or  hammered  and  rolled,  hardened  or  annealed.  As  a  general  rule,  opera- 
tions which  increase  the  density  increase  also  the  rate  of  expansion.    But 
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even  for  substances  in  apparently  the  same  condition,  difTerent  observers 
have  found  very  unequal. amounts  of  expansions  ;  this  may  arise  in  the  case 
of  compound  substances,  such  as  glass,  brass,  or  steel,  from  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  chemical  composition,  and  in  simple  bodies  from  slight  differ- 
ences of  physical  state. 

The  expansion  of  amorphous  solids,  and  of  those  which  crystallise  in  the 
regular  system,  is  the  same  for  all  dimensions,  unless  they  are  subject  to  a 
strain  in  some  particular  direction.  A  fragment  of  such  a  substance  varies 
in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  shape.  Crystals  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
system  exhibit,  when  heated,  an  unequal  expansion  in  the  direction  of  their 
different  axes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  magnitude  of  their  angles,  and 
therefore  their  form,  is  altered.  In  the  dimetric  system  the  expansion  is  the 
same  in  the  direction  of  the  two  equal  axes,  but  different  in  the  third.  In 
crystals  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system  the  expansion  is  the  same  in  the 
direction  of  the  three  secondary  axes,  but  different  from  that  according  to 
the  principal  one.  In  the  trimetric  system  it  is  different  in  all  three  direc- 
tions. 

To  the  general  law  that  all  bodies  expand  by  heat  there  is  an  important 
exception  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  contracts  somewhat  when 
heated.  It  has  a  negative  coefficient  of  expansion  the  value  of  which  for  1° 
C.  is  0-00000139. 

Fizeau  has  determined  the  expansion  of  a  great  number  of  crystallised 
bodies  by  an  optical  method.  He  placed  thin  plates  of  the  substance  on  a 
glass  plate  and  let  yellow  light  pass  through  them.  He  thus  obtained  alter- 
nately yellow  and  dark  Newton's  rings  {q.v,).  On  heating,  the  plate  of  the 
substance  expanded,  the  thin  layer  of  air  became  thinner,  and  the  position  of 
the  rings  was  altered.  From  ^he  alteration  in  their  position  the  amount  of 
the  expansion  could  be  deduced.  Among  the  results  he  has  obtained  is  the 
curious  one,  that  certain  crystallised  bodies,  such  as  diamond,  emerald,  and 
cupric  oxide,  contract  on  being  cooled  to  a  certain  temperature,  but  as  the 
cooling  is  continued  below  this  temperature  they  expand.  They  have  thus 
a  temperature  of  maximum  density,  as  is  the  case  with  water  (322).  In  the 
case  of  emerald  and  cuprous  oxide  this  temperature  is  at  —  4*2°,  in  the  case 
of  diamond  at  —42*3°. 

310.  Tlie  ooefioiants  of  ezpansion  inoreue  witb  tbe  temperature. — 
According  to  Dr.  Matthiessen,  who  determined  the  expansion  of  the  metals 
and  alloys  by  weighing  them  in  water  at  different  temperatures,  the  coeffi- 
cients of  expansion  are  not  quite  regular  between  0°  and  100°.  He  found 
the  following  values  for  the  linear  expansion  between  0°  and  100  : — 

Zinc L,«Lo  (i +000002741 /  + 0-0000000235 /2) 

Lead L.^-L^  (i +0*00002726 /  + 0*0000000074/") 

Silver      ....  L.  =  Lq  (i +000001809 /  + 00000000135 /^) 

Copper    ....  L.«Lq  (i +0*00001408 /  + 00000000264 /^) 

Gold L  «Lj>  (i +000001358 /  + 00000000 112 /*) 

The  same  authority  has  found  that  alloys  expand  very  nearly  according  to 
the  following  law  :  *  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  an  alloy  are  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  volumes  of  the  metals  composing 
it.' 
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311.  VormaloB  relatlTe  to  tbe  ezpaiisloB  of  solido. — Let  /be  the  length 
of  a  bar  at  zero,  t  its  length  at  the  temperature  f*  C,  and  a  its  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion.  The  tables  usually  give  the  expansion  for  i^  between  0^ 
and  100^  as  in  article  309,  or  for  100^ ;  in  this  latter  case  a  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  by  100. 

The  relation  existing  between  the  above  quantities  is  expressed  by  a  few 
simple  formulae. 

The  elongation  corresponding  to  f*\s  t  times  a  or  at  for  a  single  unit  of 
length,  or  ail  for  /  units.  The  length  of  the  bar  which  is  /  at  zero  is  I+ati 
at  /,  consequently, 

/'  =  /+a//-/(i+a/) 

This  formula  gives  the  length  of  a  body  /'  at  t°,  knowing  its  length  /  at 
zero,  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  a  ;  and  by  simple  algebraical  transforma- 
tions we  can  obtain  from  it  formulae  for  the  length  at  zero,  knowing  the 
length  f  at  t'*,  and  also  for  finding  a  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion, 
knowing  the  lengths  /'  and  /  at  /°  and  zero  respectively. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  formulae  for  cubical  expansion  are  entirely  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  application  of  these  formulae  : — 
(i.)  A  metal  bar  has  a  length  Z'  at  /'^  ;  what  will  be  its  length  /  at  /**.' 
From  the  above  formula  we  first  get  the  length  of  the  given  bar  at  zero, 

which  is ,;   by  means   of  the  same  formula  we  pass  from  zero  to  /* 

I  +  a/ 

in  multiplying  by  i  +  a/,  which  gives  for  the  desired  length  the  formula 

l+af 

(ii.)  The  density  of  a  body  being  d  at  zero,  required  its  density  tf  at  ^. 

If  I  be  the  volume  of  the  body  at  zero,  and  D  its  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  the  volume  at  /  will  be  i  +  D/,  and  as  the  density  of  a  body  is  in 
inverse  ratio  of  the  volume  which  the  body  assumes  in  expanding,  we  get 
the  inverse  proportion, 

ef  :  rt^=  I    :    I  +  D/, 

-  =»  ;  or  a  =*  —  — . 

d      I  +  D/'  I  +  D/ 

Consequently,  when  a  body  is  heated  from  o  to  /^,  its  density,  and  there- 
fore its  weight  for  an  equal  volume,  is  inversely  as  the  binomial  expression, 
I  +D/. 

312.  Appllcatton  of  tbo  ozpaBslon  of  solids. — In  the  arts  we  meet 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  influence  of  expansion,  (i )  The  bars  of 
furnaces  must  not  be  fitted  tightly  at  their  extremities,  but  must,  at  least,  be 
free  at  one  end,  otherwise,  in  expanding  they  would  split  the  masonry,  (ii.) 
In  making  railways  a  small  space  is  left  between  the  successive  rails,  for  if 
they  touched,  the  force  of  expansion  would  cause  them  to  curve  or  would 
break  the  chairs,  (iii.)  Water-pipes  are  fitted  to  one  another  by  means  of 
telescope  joints,  which  allow  room  for  expansion,  (iv.)  If  a  glass  is  heated 
or  cooled  too  rapidly  it  cracks  ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  glass  is  a  bad 
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conductor  of  heat,  the  sides  become  unequally  heated,  and  consequently  un* 
equally  expanded,  which  causes  a  fracture. 

When  bodies  have  been  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  the  force  pro- 


duced by  their 
the  force  which  is  needed 
extent  by  mechanical  mea 
a  square  inch  in  section  i: 


C.  between  the  cold  of  w 


cooling  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is  equal  ti 
D  compress  or  expand  the  material  to  the  same 
s.  According  to  Barlow,  a  bar  of  malleable  iron 
stretched  josan*  "^  ''*  length  by  a  weight  of  a 
experienced  by  about  9°  C,  A  difference  of  4; 
er  and  the  heat  of  summer  Is  not  unfrequently 

experienced  in  this  country.     In  that  range,  a  wrought-iroii  bar  ten  inches 

long  will  vary  in  length  by  ,-^th  of  an  inch  and  will  exert  a  strain,  if  its  ends 

are  secuiely  fastened,  of  lifty  tons.     It  has 

been  calculated  from  Joule's  data  that  the 

force  exerted  by'heat  in  expanding  a  pound 

of  iron  between  0°  and  100°,  during  which  it 

increases  about  j^^th  of  its  bulk,  is  equal  to 

i6fioo  foot-pounds  ;  that  is,  it  could  raise  a 

weight  of  7  tons  through  a  height  of  one 

foot, 

(i.)  An    application    of  this   contractile 

force  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  securing  tires 

on  wheels.     The  tire  being  made  red  hot, 

and   thus  considerably  expanded,  is  placed 

an    the    circumference    of  the  wheel    and 

then  cooled.    The  tire,  when  cold,  embraces 

the   wheel  with   such  force   as   not   only  to 

secure  itself  on  the  rim,  but  also  to  press 

home  the  joints  of  the  spokes  into  the  felloes 

and  nave,     (ii.)  Another  interesting  applica- 
tion was  made  in  the  case  of  a  gallery  at  the 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris, 

the  walls  of  which  had  begun  to  bulge  out- 
wards.     Iron  bars  were  passed  across  the 

building  and  screwed  into  plates  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls.     Each  alternate  bar  was 

then  heated  by   means  of  lamps,  and  when 

the   bar  had   expanded   it  was  screwed  up. 

The  bars  being  then  allowed  to  cool  con- 
tracted, and  in  so  doing    drew  the  walls 

together.      The  same    operation  was    per- 


formed on  the  other  bars. 

pansion  of  metals  has  been  made  ir 
pendulum  in  which  the  elongatioi 
pensaled  that  the  disi 


B. — An  important  application  of  the  e^- 
'mptmation  penduluvt.  This  is  a 
1,  when  the  temperature  rises,  is  so  com- 
:  ih*  centre  of  suspension  and  the  centre 
of  oscillation  (80)  reipains  constant,  which,  from  the  laws  of  the  pendulum 
(8i),  is  necessary  for  isochronous  oscillations,  and  in  order  that  the  pendulum 
may  be  used  as  a  regulator  of  clocks. 

In  lig.  270,  which  represents  the  gridiron  pendulum,  one  of  the  com- 
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.fr  :::.'!  ?  /-i*!  Vy  '.:.•;  f/^r.d.i'-jn  roc.  zs  represented  i-  f^.  r"'- 
'].•,«:  ",;>;y-f  '/>.'>.  v.f..' Jj  •.  fr.'/f;  txpar.iir/c.  is  below  the  iron.  W'bec  tit 
!«/■,;**■.•;:' ^f*;  •.;f.ic^. 'K*:  f/':r.':  :;:jrn  rod  V^ccomes  shorter,  and  ihe  boll  rxs. 
I;  .•  .J*  *r.':  ■.;iifi«;  ».f/i<:  t}i<:  '//rfify:r.sat;fig  striffs  hecome  cjr^'ed.  as  seen  3^ 
'.'•/.i.  ,'.  "if.  /:') I j':ri";  «»f  tf^r  r'\\t\Arx  'ontriiMing  more  ihan  the  iron,  asd  :«o 
/.'.«■  •:!...'  r>;ills  ;it  th#:ir  ^rxtr'^rnitics  Ixr'LorriC  lower.  If  ihey  ha\~e  the  proper 
'i;/'-  i:.  rt'ii-.Tf.ti*  i:  to  th#;  |if:ndij|iirfi  hjalJ,  the  parts  which  tend  to  approach  the 
H'i.*r'- '4  '.!r.j»#:nsiori  fomjK-nsatc  tho<>e  which  tend  to  remove  from  iL  and 
!hir  'i-i.u*-  of  OS/  ill;ition  i»  not  displarcd.  If  the  temperature  rises,  thepCB- 
dulurii  \f.t\\  (U:.tj:u(\Sf  hut  ;it  t}i«:  samr:  time  the  small  balls  ascend,  as  shoA 
in  li;^.  .:•/{,  -o  tliiii  ther»:  is  ;ilways  coiripcnsation. 

Om#-  of  i|j«-  most  siiMpU:  roirifR-nsatln;^  pendulums  is  the  mercury peiir^ 
t/it/inn,  \u:t  \i\t'i\  hy  ;in  I-.n;;lisli  watchmaker,  f  iraham.  The  ball  of  the  pen- 
duliiiii,  in  .tcirl  of  h<:in;^  solid,  consists  of  a  j;Iass  cylinder,  containing  pint 
iiiftMii'/,  wliK  ll  IS  plaM;d  in  a  sort  of  stirrup,  supported  by  a  steel  hkL 
Wlirii  till-  tcinpcratuic  rises  the  rod  and  stirrup  become  longer,  and  thus 
lowfi  III'-  (nitir  of  j;ravily  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  mercury  expands, and) 
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g  in  the  cylinder,  produces  an  inverse  effect,  and  as  mercury  is  much 
expansible  than  steel,  a  compensation  may  be  effected  without  making 
mercurial  vessel  of  undue  dimensions. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  compensating  balances  of  chrono- 
rs.    The  motion  here  is  regulated  by  a  balance  or  wheel,  furnished  with 
spiral  spring,  and  the  time  of  the  chronometer  depends  on  the  force  of 
spring,  the  mass  of  the  balance,  and  on  its  circumference.    Kow  when 
temperature  rises  the  circumference  increases,  and  the  chronometer  goes 
r ;  and  to  prevent  this,  part  of  the  mass  must  be  brought  nearer  the 
On  the  circumference  of  the  balance  compensating  strips  are  fixed,  of 
hich  the  more  expansible  metal  is  on  the  outside,  and  at  the  end  of  these 
small  masses  of  metal  which  play  the  same  part  as  the  balls  in  the  above 
When  the  radius  is  expanded  by  heat,  the  small  masses  are  brought 
the  centre  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of  the  strips ;  and  as  they 
be  fixed  in  any  position,  they  are  easily  arranged  so  as  to  compensate  for 
'the  expansion  of  the  balance. 


CHAPTER    III. 

EXPANSION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

314.  Apparent  aad  real  ezpansloii. — If  a  flask  of  thin  glass,  provided 

ivith  a  narrow  stem,  the  flask  and  part  of  the  stem  being  filled  with  some 

coloured  liquid,  be  immersed  in  hot  water, 

fig.  274,  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  stem  at 

first  sinks  from  b  to  a^  but  then  immediately 

after  rises,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 

liquid  inside  has  the  same  temperature  as  the 

hot  water.     This  first  sinking  of  the  liquid  is 

not  due  to  its  contraction  ;  it  arises  from  the 

expansion  of  the  glass,  which  becomes  heated 

before  the  heat  can  reach  the  liquid  ;  but  the 

expansion  of  the  liquid  soon  exceeds  that  of 

the  glass,  and  the  liquid  ascends. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  liquids  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  apparent  and  the  real 
or  absolute  expansion.  The  apparent  expan- 
sion is  that  which  is  actually  observed  when 
liquids  contained  in  vessels  are  heated  ;  the 
absolute  expansion  is  that  which  would  be 
observed  if  the  vessel  did  not  expand ;  or,  as 
this  is  never  the  case,  it  is  the  apparent  ex- 
pansion corrected  for  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  cubical  expansion  of  liquids  is  alone 
considered  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  solids,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a 
liquid  is  the  increase  of  the  unit  of  volume  for  a  single  degree ;  but  a 
distinction  is  here  made  between  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  and  the 
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Of  the  many  methods  which  have 
wo  coefticienis,  we  shall  describe  that 


•oefficient  of  apparent  rxpansien 
employed  for  determmiRg  these 
Dulong  and  Petii. 

315.  DoeUaloiit  of  tba  absolnta  cxpaaBlan  of  mareary. — In  order 
determine  ihe  coefficient  of  ihe  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  the  influi 
of  the  envelope  must  be  eliminated.  Dulong  and  Petit's  nieihod  dependsi 
the  hydrostaiical  principle  that,  in  two  communicaiing  vessels,  the  liei 
of  two  columns  of  liquid  in  equilibrium  are  inversely  as  their  densities  (1 
a  principle  independent  of  the  diameters  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore 
their  expansions. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  A  and  B  (fig.  1^75),  joined  bf 
capillary  lube,  and  kept  vertical  on  an   iron  support,  KM,  the 


-  mep 


Pig-  'n- 

of  which  is  adjusted  by  means  of  two  levelling  screws  and  two  spirit 
m  and  n.  Each  of  the  tubes  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  case,  of  which  the 
smaller,  D,  is  Itlled  with  ice  ;  the  other,  E,  containing  oil,  can  be  heated  tq| 
the  furnace,  which  is  represented  in  section  so  as  to  show  the  case.  Mercui; 
is  poured  into  the  tubes  A  and  B  ;  it  remains  at  the  same  level  in  both, » 
long  as  they  are  at  the  same  temperature,  but  rises  in  B  in  proportii 
Is  heated,  and  expands. 

Let  h  and  rfbe  the  height  and  density  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  A,  altbe 
temperature  lero,  and  k'  and  /f  the  same  quantities  in  Ihe  leg  B.  Fromilii 
hydroslatical  principle  previously  cited  we  have  had  hd=  h'  tf.  No 
the  problem  in  article  3ii,(/'=  — =-,  D  being  the  coefficient  of  absoltilfr 
expansion  of  mercur)- ;  substituting  this  value  of  d'  in  the  equation,  we 
have  ,-*Y^,-Arf,  from  which  we  get  D -*'"'''. 
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The  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  obtained  from  this 
formula,  knowing  the  heights  h'  and  //,  and  the  temperature  /  of  the  bath  in 
which  the  tube  B  is  immersed.  In  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiment  this 
temperature  was  measured  by  a  weight  thermometer,  P  (317),  the  mercury  of 
which  overflowed  into  the  basin,  C,  and  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer, 
T  (326)  ;  the  heights  h'  and  h  were  measured  by  a  cathetometer,  K  (89). 

Dulong  and  Petit  found  by  this  method  that  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury,  between  0°  and  100°  C.  is  •^^,  But  they  found  that 
the  coefficient  increased  with  the  temperature.  Between  100°  and  200^ 
it  is  5^55,  and  between  200°  and  300°  it  is  -^^q^.  The  same  observation 
has  been  made  in  reference  to  other  liquids,  showing  that  their  expansion 
is  not  regular.  It  has  been  found  that  this  expansion  is  less  regular  in 
proportion  as  liquids  are  near  a  change  in  their  state  of  aggregation,  that 
is,  approach  their  freezing  or  boiling  points.  Dulong  and  Petit  found  that 
the  expansion  of  mercury  between  —  36°  and  100°  is  practically  quite  uniform. 

Regnault,  who  has  determined  this  important  physical  constant,  has  found 
that  the  mean  coefficient  between  0°  and  100°  is  ^{^^^  between  100®  and  200°, 
jj\j,  and  between  200°  and  300®,  ^^^j. 

316.  Coetteient  of  the  apparent  ezpansion  of  moroory. — The  co- 
efficient of  apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
envelope.     That  of  mercury  in  glass 

was  determined  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  figure 
276.  It  consists  of  a  glass  cyhnder 
to  which  is  joined  a  bent  capillary 
glass  tube,  open  at  the  end. 

The  apparatus  is  weighed  first 
empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  Fig.  276. 

mercury  at  zero ;  the  difference  g^ves 

the  weight  of  the  mercury,  P.  It  is  then  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  /  ; 
the  mercury  expands,  a  certain  quantity  passes  out,  which  is  received  in  the 
capsule  and  weighed.  If  the  weight  of  this  mercury  be  /,  that  of  the  mercury 
remaming  in  the  apparatus  will  be  P  — />. 

When  the  temperature  is  again  zero,  the  mercury  in  cooling  produces  an 
empty  space  in  the  vessel,  which  represents  the  contraction  of  the  weight  ot 
mercury  P— /,  from  f^  to  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  expansion 
of  the  same  weight  from  o  to  Z*',  that  is  the  weight  p  represents  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  weight  P— /,  for  /°.     If  this  weight  expands  in  glass  by  a 

quantity  /  for  /**,  a  single  unit  of  weight  would  expand  ,,.  -  .7  for  /°  and 

(P-/) 

^        for  a  single  degree ;  consequently,  for  I)',  the  coefficient  of   ap- 
parent   expansion   of  mercury    in  glass,  we   have  ^'  ^  ,\^     ..,*      Dulong 

and  Petit  found  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercur>'  in  glass  to 
be  — '  - 

317.  ^RTolcltt  tbormomotor. — The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  270  is 
called  the  weight  thermometer^  because  the  temperature  can  be  deduced  from 
the  weight  of  mercury  which  overflows. 
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The  above  experiments  have  placed  the  coefficient  of  apparent  expanaoi 
^^  rho  J  ^^  ^^vc  therefore  the  equation  /p_^w*nVo»  ^om  which  we  get 

/  =  -^  -j-'i^  formula  which  gives  the  temperature  /  when  the  weights  P  and 

p  are  known. 

318.  coeMelant  of  the  expansion  of  yUuui. — As  the  absolute  expansoo 
of  a  liquid  is  the  apparent  expansion  plus  the  expansion  due  to  the  envelope^ 
the  coefficient  of  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass  has  been  obtained  by  takh^ 
the  difference  between  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  in 
glass  and  that  of  its  apparent  expansion.  That  is,  the  coefficient  of  cubkal 
expansion  of  glass  is 

55*08  ~  64*80  "  SvloO  =  OXXiZ^^^ 

Regnault  has  found  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  glass,  and  further  with  the  shape  of  the  vesseL  For  ordinary 
chemical  glass  tubes,  the  coefficient  is  0-00002^4. 

3 1 9.  Coeflleiants  of  expansion  of  Tarioos  liquids. — ^The  apparent  ex* 
pansion  of  liquids  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  weight  thermometer, 
and  the  absolute  expansion  is  obtained  by  adding  to  this  coefficient  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the  glass. 


Mercury 

.  0-01543 

Ether     . 

Distilled  water     . 

.  0*0466 

Fixed  oils 

Water  saturated  with  salt 

.  0-05 

Nitric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

.  o*o6 

Alcohol  . 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.  0*06 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

Oil  of  turpentine  . 

.  0*07 

Chloroform     . 

Total  apparent  expansions  of  liquids  between  o  and  100®  Q 

.  ot)7 
.  0108 
.  o-ii 
.  01 16 
.  0-128 
.  0-J57 

The  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  for  1°  C.  is  obtained  by  dividing  these 
numbers  by  100  ;  but  the  number  thus  obtained  does  not  represent  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquids,  for  the  expansion  of  these  bodies  increases 
gradually  from  zero.  The  expansion  of  mercur>'  is  practically  constant 
between  —36°  and  J  00°  C,  while  water  contracts  from  zero  to  4®,  and  then 
expands. 

For  many  physical  experiments  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  expansion  of 
water  is  of  great  importance.  This  physical  constant  was  determined  with 
great  care  by  Matthicssen,  who  found  that  between  4®  and  30®  it  may  be 
expressed  by  the  formula 

V/=  1-0-00000253  (/- 4) +  0*0000008389  (/-4)'  +  oxxxxxxx)7i73  (/-4)*; 
and  between  30°  and  ico°  by 

V/  =  0*999695  +  0*0000054724/'  +  o'oooooooi  126/'. 

Many  liquids,  with  low  boiling  points,  especially  condensed  gases,  have  very 
high  coefficients  of  expansion.  Thilorier  found  that  liquid  carbonic  acid 
expands  four  times  as  much  as  air.  Drion  has  recently  confirmed  this  obser- 
vation, and  has  obtained  analogous  results  with  chloride  of  ethyle,  liquid 
sulphurous  acid,  and  liquid  hyponitrous  acid. 
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320.  csorreetloii  of  the  barometrio  heirlit. — It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained under  the  Barometer  (164),  that,  in  order  to  make  the  indications  of 
this  instrument  comparable  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  temperature,  which  is  that  of  melting  ice. 
The  correction  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  H  be  the  barometric  height  at  /^,  and  A  its  height  at  zero,  d  the 
density  of  mercury  at  zero,  and  if  its  density  at  t°.  ,  The  height  H  and  h 

h      if 
are  inversely  as  the  densities  d  and  if ;  that  is,  —  =  — .  If  we  call  i  the  volume 

of  mercury  at  zero,  its  volume  at  /®  will  be  i  +  D/,  D  being  the  coefficient 
of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury.      But  these  volumes,   i  +  D/  and    i, 

are  inversely  as  the  densities  ii  and  if  -,  that  is,     -  — —  .     Consequently, 

U         It  xJf 

At  H 

r^  - — i— ,  whence  ^»  — ^.    Replacing  D  by  its  value  j^^,  we  have 

A  H  5508H 

"        _/_    "5508  +  /- 

5508 
In  this  calculation,  the  coefficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is 
taken,  and  not  that  of  apparent  expansion ;  for  the  value  H  is  the  same  as 
if  the  glass  did  not  expand,  the  barometric  height  being  independent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  and  therefore  of  its  expansion. 

321.  Correction  of  thormometrie  roadlnys- — If  the  whole  mercury  of  a 
thermometer  is  not  immersed  in  the  space  whose  temperature  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction,  which  in  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  boiling  points,  for  instance,  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  temperature  which  the  thermometer  should  show.  That  part 
of  the  stem  which  projects  will  have  a  temperature  which  must  be  estimated, 
and  which  may  roughly  be  taken  as  something  over  that  of  the  surrounding 
air. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  the  reading  is  160°  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
part  over  80  is  outside  the  vessel,  while  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding: 
air  is  15°.  We  will  assume  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  stem  is  25° 
and  that  a  length  of  160° -80°  is  to  be  heated  through  160-25  -  135° ;  this 

g^ves  80  X  J-?5.«  r66  (taking   the   coefficient    of   apparent    expansion   of 
6400 

mercury)  ;  so  that  the  true  reading  is  161 -66. 

322.  Voroo  exerted  by  llqulde  In  ezpandlnr- — The  force  which  liquids 
exert  in  expanding  is  very  great,  and  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required 
in  order  to  bring  the  expanded  liquid  back  to  its  original  volume.  Now  we 
know  what  an  enormous  force  is  required  to  compress  a  liquid  to  even  a  very 
small  extent  (98).  Thus  between  0°  and  10°,  mercury  expands  by  0001 5790 
of  its  volume  at  o® ;  its  compressibility  is  0*00000295  of  its  volume  for  one 
atmosphere;  hence  a  pressure  of  more  than  600  atmospheres  would  be 
requisite  to  prevent  mercury  expanding  when  it  is  heated  from  0°  to  lo^ 

323.  WMmximmmck  densltj'  of  water. — Water  presents  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  that  when  its  temperature  sinks  it  contracts  up  to  4° ;  but  from 
that  point,  although  the  cooling  continues,  it  expands  up  to  the  freezing  point, 
so  that  4°  represent  the  point  of  greatest  contraction  of  water. 
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Many  methods  have  been  used  to  determine  the  maximum  density  of 
water.  Hope  made  the  following  experiment.  He  took  a  deep  vessel  per. 
(.,.,.A  K..  .,„„  i„-„i  .. — ,. —  ;„  „i,i(.,,  ^^  fl^pj  thermometers,  and  havinj 
filled  the  vessel  with  water  at  o°,  he 
placed  it  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  rf 
15°,  As  the  layers  of  liquid  at  thesidet 
of  the  vessel  became  heated  they  sank  u 
the  bottom,  and  the  lower  thermometer 
marked  4°  while  the  upper  one  was  stiH 
at  zero.  Hope  then  made  the  invem 
experiment :  having  filled  the  vessel  villi 
water  at  15°,  he  placed  it  in  a  room  ii 
lero.  The  lower  thermometer  hanng 
sunk  to  4°  remained  stationary  for  som* 
time,  while  the  upper  one  cooled  dowo 
until  it  reached  lero.  Both  these  experi- 
ments prove  that  water  is  heavier  at  4' 
than  at  0°,  for  in  both  cases  it  sinks  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 

This  last  experiment  may  be  adapted 
for  lecture  illustration  by  using  a  cylinder 
containing  water  at  15°  C,  partially  sur- 
f'^i-  3;t-  rounded  by  a  jacket  containing  bruised 

ice  (fig.  377). 
Hallstrdin  made  a  determination  of  the  maximum  density  of  water  in  tbe 
following  manner.  He  took  a  glass  bulb,  loaded  with  sand,  and  weighed  it 
in  water  of  difTereni  temperatures.  Allowing  for  the  expansion  of  glass,  he 
found  that  4'i°  was  the  temperature  at  which  it  lost  most  weight, and  conse- 
quently this  was  the  tempterature  of  the  maximum  density  of  water. 

Despretz  arrived  at  the  temperature  4°  by  another  method.  He  to<Jt» 
water  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  a  bulbed  tube  containing  water,  and,  placing 
it  in  a  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  was  indicated  by  an  ordinary  mercury 
thermometer,  found  that  the  water  contracted  to  the  greatest  extent  at  4°, 
and  that  this  is  therefore  the  point  of  greatest  density. 

This  phenomenon  is  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  la 
winter  the  temperature  of  lakes  and  rivers  falls  from  being  in  contact  with 
the  cold  ^ir,  and  from  other  causes,  such  as  radiation.  The  colder  water 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  a  continual  series  of  currents  goes  on  until  tbe 
whole  has  a  temperature  of  4°.  The  coolin; 
but  the  cooled  layers  being  lighter  remaii 
freeze.  The  ice  formed  thus  protects  the  v 
temperature  of  4°,  even  in  the  most  severe 
fish  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  water  are  n 
The  following  table  of  the  density  of  v 
based  on  several  sets  of  observations  1 — 


on  the  surface  still  c 

on  the  surface,  and  ultimately 
Lter  below,  which  remains  at' 
inters,  a  temperature  at  whidi 
t  destroyed, 
ter  at  various  temperalurei  is 
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Expansion  and  Density  of  Gases. 
Demity  efwattr  between  o°  and  30°. 


{•nm>t«- 

Oawliu. 

Te«,p,. 

Deuldn. 

s^^i 

Dcnuiio. 

1      ** 

0-99988 

099965 

32 

0-99785 

'    ' 

0-99993 

0999s  s 

23 

0-99761 

=    I 

0-99997 

n 

0-99943 

34 

0-99738 

^ 

099999 

0-99930 

25 

0-99704 

099915 

5      1 

099999 

0-99900 

27      ' 

099662 

6 

0-99997 

17 

099884 

28     1 

o-99fi3S 

7       1 

18 

s     , 

0-99847 

9      1 

09998a 

0-9^807 

10      1 

0-99974 

21 

0-99806 

CHAPTER  IV. 


EXPANSION  AND  DENSITV 


F  GASES. 


^^  324.  a*r-Kn>«Mi'a  tiieilii»d. — Gases  are  the  most  expansible  of  t 
bodies,  and  ai  the  same  time  the  most  regular  in  their  expansion.  The 
roeSicienis  of  expansion,  too,  of  the  several  gases  differ  only  by  ver)- 
small  quantities,  llie  cubical  expansion  of  gases  need  alone  be  considered. 
Gay-Lussac  first  determined  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  gf  gases  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  278. 


Fig.  ,38, 

rectangular  metal  bath,  about  16  inches  long,  was  fitted  an  nir  ther- 

meter,  which  consisted  of  a  capillary  tube,  AB,  with  a  bulb,  A.  at  one  end. 

!  lube  was  divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  and  the  contents  of  the 

pUb  ascertained  in  terms  of  these  parts.    This  was  effected  by  weighing 

K  btilb  and  tube  full  of  mercury  at  zero,  and  then  heating  slightly  to  expel 
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a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  was  weighed.  The  app>aiatus  beio{ 
again  cooled  down  to  zero,  the  vacant  space  in  the  tube  corresponded  to 
the  weight  of  mercury  which  had  overflowed ;  the  volume  of  mercnry 
remaining  in  the  apparatus,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  the  bulb,  vas 
determined  by  calculations  analogous  to  those  made  for  the  piezometer  (9S). 

In  order  to  fill  the  thermometer  with  dry  air  it  was  first  filled  vith  | 
mercury,  which  was  boiled  in  the  bulb  itself.  A  tube,  Q  filled  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  was  then  fixed  on  to  its  end  by  means  of  a  cork.  A  fine  platinuin 
wire  having  then  been  introduced  into  the  stem  AB,  through  the  tube  C,  and 
the  apparatus  being  slightly  inclined  and  agitated  from  time  to  time,  air 
entered,  having  been  previously  well  dried  by  passing  through  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube.  The  whole  of  the  mercury  was  displaced,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  thread,  which  remained  in  the  tube  AB  as  an  index. 

The  air  thermometer  was  then  placed  in  the  box  filled  with  melting  ice, 
the  index  moved  towards  A,  and'  the  point  was  noted  at  which  it  became 
stationary'.  This  gave  the  volume  of  air  at  zero  ;  for  the  capacity  of  the 
bulb  was  known.  Water  or  oil  was  then  substituted  for  the  ice,  and  the 
bath  successively  heated  to  different  temperatures.  The  air  expanded  and 
moved  the  index  from  A  towards  B.  The  position  of  the  index  in  each  case 
was  noted,  and  the  corresponding  temperature  was  indicated  by  means  of 
the  thermometers  D  and  E. 

Assuming  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  did  not  var>'  during  the  experi- 
ment, and  neglecting  the  expansion  of  the  glass  as  being  too  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  air,  the  total  expansion  of  the  air  is  obtained  l)}' 
subtracting  from  its  volume  at  a  given  temperature,  its  volume  at  zero. 
Dividing  this  by  a  given  temperature,  and  then  by  the  number  of  units  con- 
tained in  the  volume  at  zero,  the  quotient  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for 
a  single  unit  of  volume  and  a  single  degree:  that  is,  the  coefficient 0/ ex- 
i>ansioH,  It  will  be  seen,  further  on,  how  corrections  for  pressure  and 
temperature  may  be  introduced. 

By  this  method  Gay-Lussac  found  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air 
was  ox»375  ;  the  two  following  laws  hold  in  reference  to  the  expansion  of 
gases  : — 

I.  All  gases  have  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  as  air, 

I I .  This  coefficient  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  pressure  supported  by  the  £as. 
These  simple  laws  are  not,  however,  rigorously  exact  (326)  ;  the>'  only 

express  the  expansion  of  gases  in  an  approximate  manner.  These  laws  were 
discovered  independently  by  Dalton  and  by  Gay-Lussac  and  are  usually  as- 
cribed to  them.    The  first  discoverer,  of  the  former  law  was,  however  Charles. 

325.  Problems  on  tlie  expansion  of  vases. — Many  of  the  problenis 
relative  to  the  expansion  of  gases  are  similar  to  those  on  the  expansion  of 
liquids.  With  obvious  modifications,  they  are  solved  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  most  cases  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  expansion  of  gases.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  correction  is  made : — 

i.  The  volume  of  a  gas  at  /^  and  under  the  pressure  H,  is  V  ;  what  will 
be  the  volume  V  of  the  same  gas  at  zero,  and  under  the  normal  pressure 
760  millimetres  ? 

Here  there  are  two  corrections  to  be  made  ;  one  relative  to  tlie  tempera* 
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tur^  and  the  other  to  the  pressure.     It  is  quite  immaterial  which  is  taken 

■   first.     If  a  be  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  a  single  degree,  by 

reasoning  «nuhv  to  that  in  the  case  of  linear  expansion  (299),  the  volume  of 

the  gas  at  zero,  but  still  under  the  pressure  H,  will  be  - 


is  reduced  to  the  pressure  760 
ting 


This  pressure 
n  accordance  with  Boyle's  law(i73],  byput• 


Vx76o- 


xH; 


whence 


i-i-a/ 

V'H 

"76o<i  +  a/)' 

iii.  A  volume  of  gas  weighs  P'  at  /" ;  what  will  be  its  weight  at  »ro  ? 
Let  F'  be  the  desired  weight,  a  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas, 
if  its  density  at  f,  and  d  its  density  at  zero.  As  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  are  proportional  to  the  densities,  we  have  p  ~^-  If  i  be  the 
volume  of  a  gas  at  zero,  its  volume  at  t  will  be  i  -^at ;  but  as  the  densities 
are  inversely  as  the  volumes     ■ — --, 

utd  therefore  -  -  -  — ^ ; 

whence  P-P'(i+o/). 

From  this  equation  we  get  P'- -,  which  gives  the  weight  at /,  know- 
ing the  weight  at  zero,  and  which  further  shows  that  the  weight  P'  is  in- 
versely as  the  binomial  of  expansion  i  +  a/, 

326.  Beva«nit'B  ^«tii»ii. — Regnault  used  successively  four  different 
methods  for  determining  the  expansion  of  gases.     In  some  of  them  the 


pressure  was  constant  and  the  volume  variable,  as  in  Gay-Lussac's  method  ; 
in  others  the  volume  remained  the  same  while  the  pressure  varied.    The 


first  method  will  be  described.     Ii  is  the  same  as  that  used  bv  RadbBi 
and  Uulong,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  all  sr>aFces  of  enw 

The  apparatus  consisted  or  a  pretty  large  cylindrical  reservcNr,  B  =^ 
379.,  terminating  in  a  bent  capillary  tube.  In  order  to  fill  theTcservc»r*idi 
dry  air,  it  was  placed  in  a  hot-water  bath,  and  the  capilUn-  tube  canneced 
by  a  caoutchour  tube  with  a  series  of  dr>'ing  tubes.  Tfaese  tubes  wen 
joined  to  a  small  air-pump,  P,  by  which  a  vacuum  could  be  produced  in  ibc 
reservoir  while  at  a  temperature  of  ico'.  The  reservoir  was  first  exhausted, 
and  air  afterwards  admitted  slowly  ;  this  operation  was  repeated  a  grea: 
many  times,  so  thai  the  air  in  the  reservoir  became  quite  dn'>  for  the  mois- 
ture adhering  tn  the  sides  passed  off  in  vapour  at  100',  and  the  air  chick 
entered  became  dry  in  its  passa<;e  through  the  U  tubes. 

The  reservoir  was  then  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  the  temperature  of 
hailing  water  ;  the  air-pump  having  been  detached,  the  drying  tubes  were 

Tthen  disconnected,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  hef' 
meiically  sealed,  the  height  H,  of  the  barometer 
~  being  noted.     When  the  reser\-oir  B  was  cool,  it 

was  placed  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  ^- 
28a  It  wns  there  quite  surrounded  with  tcre.and 
the  end  of  the  lube  dipped  in  the  mercury  bath. 
C.  After  the  air  in  the  reser\-oir  B  had  sunk  to 
tero,  the  point  *  was  broken  off  by  means  of  > 
forceps ;  the  air  in  the  interior  became  coo- 
di-nsed  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  merctny 
rising  to  a  height  oG.  In  order  to  measure  the 
height  of  this  column,  Go,  which  will  be  called 
A,  a  moveable  rod.  };o,  was  lowered  until  its  point, 
i>,  wns  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bath  ;  the  distance  between  the  point  0  and 
the  level  of  the  mercur)-  G  was  measured  br 
means  of  the  cathetometer.  The  point  i  vu 
finally  closed  with  wax  by  means  of  the  spoon  a. 
and  the  barometric  pressure  noted  at  this  no- 
If  this  pressure  be  H',  the  p 


the 


iH'-*. 


The  rcscr\oir  was  now  weighed  to  ascertain  P,[he  weight  of  the  mercury 
■hich  il  contained.     It  was  then  completely  filled  with  mercury  at  ieri>,in 
to  have  the  weight  P'  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  and  in  the  tabe. 
If  a  1m:  ihc  coefficient  of  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass,  and  D  the  densit)' 
nerciiry  at  icrii,  the  coefficient  □  of  ihe  cubical  expansion  of  air  is  dete^ 
mined  in  the  following  manner.    The  volume  of  the  reservoir  and  of  tht 
from   the  formula   P  =  VD  {126)  ;    consequently  tlM 


of 


.-ohit 


IV 


at  (he  temperature  A,  assuming,  a 
expand  as  if  ihey  were  solid  glass. 
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P'  —  P 
of  air  in  the  reservoir  at  zero,  and  under  the  pressure  H'-//,  is  — =-— .  At 

the  same  pressure,  but  at  /°,  its  volume  would  be 

P'_P 

and  by  Boyle's  law  (173),  at  the  pressure  H,  at  which  the  tube  was  sealed, 
this  volume  must  have  been 

DH     "  ^"^ 

Now  the  volumes  represented  by  these  formulae,  (i)  and  (2),  are  each 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  reservoir  and  the  tube  at  /°  ;  they  are  therefore 
equal.     Removing  the  denominators,  we  have 

P'(l+a/)H-(P'-P)(l+a/)(H'-^) (3) 

from  which  |he  value  of  a  is  deduced. 

The  means  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  between  zero  and  100°  and 
for  pressures  between  300  millimetres  and  500  millimetres,  gave  the  following 
numbers  for  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  a  single  degree  : 

Air 0003667  Carbonic  acid   .    .    .    ;  0*003710 

Hydrogen 0*003661  Nitrous  oxide    .    .    .  '  .  0003719 

Nitrogen 0*003661        Cyanogen 0*003877 

Carbonic  oxide  ....  0*003667  Sulphurous  acid     .    .    .  0003903 

These  numbers,  with  which  the  results  obtained  by  Magnus  closely  agree, 
show  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  permanent  gases  differ  very 
little  ;  but  that  they  are  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the  more  easily 
condensible  gases,  such  as  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  Regnault  has 
further  found  that,  at  the  same  temperature,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
any  gas  increases  with  the  pressure  which  it  supports.  Thus,  while  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  air  under  a  pressure  of  no""*  is  0003648,  under  a 
pressure  of  3655""*,  or  nearly  five  atmospheres,  it  is  0003709. 

The  number  found  by  Regnault  for  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air, 
0*003667,  is  equal  to  ^^  -■  ^  nearly ;  and  if  we  take  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion at  0*0036666  ...  it  may  be  represented  by  the  fraction  5JJ-, 
which  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  calculation. 

The  difference  in  the  expansibility  of  various  gases  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  that  when  a  gas  is  heated,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecules  is  thereby  altered  ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  internal 
work  is  required  for  this  which  is  different  for  different  gases. 

327.  Air  tbemionieter. — The  air  themiometjr  is  based  on  the  expansion 
of  air.  When  it  is  used  to  measure  small  differences  of  temperature,  it  has 
the  same  form  as  the  tube  used  by  Gay-Lussac  in  determining  the  expansion 
of  air  (fig.  278),  that  is,  a  capillary  tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  end.  The  re- 
servoir being  filled  with  dry  air,  an  index  of  coloured  sulphuric  acid  is  passed 
into  the  tube ;  the  apparatus  is  then  graduated  in  Centigrade  degrees  by 
comparing  the  positions  of  the  index  with  the  indications  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer.    Of  course  the  end  of  the  tube  must  remain  open  ;  otherwise,  the 

N  2 
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air  above  the  index  condensing  or  expanding  at  the  same  time  as  that  in  At 
bulby  the  index  would  remain  stationary.  A  correction  must  be  made  s 
each  observation  for  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  considerable  variations  of  temperature  are  to  be  measured,  the 
tube  has  a  form  like  that  used  in  Regnault's  experiments  (figs.  279  and  280^ 
By  experiments  made  as  described  in  article  326,  P,  P',  H,  H',  andiiyinif 
be  found,  and  the  coefficients  a  and  h  being  known,  the  temperature  /  to 
which  the  tube  has  been  raised  is  readily  deduced  from  the  equation  (5). 

Regnault's  researches  show  that  the  air  and  the  mercurial  thermometer 
agree  up  to  260°,  but  above  that  point  mercury  expands  relatively  more  thia 
air. 

In  cases  where  very  high  temperatures  are  to  be  meastu^d,  the  resenroir 
is  made  of  platinum.  The  use  of  an  air  thermometer  is  seen  in  Dulong  aid 
Petit's  experiment  (315) ;  it  was  by  such  an  apparatus  that  PouiUet  measured 
the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  colours  which  metals  take  when  heated 
in  a  fire,  and  found  them  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Incipient  red    .        .        .     525°C.     Dark  orange    ....     ii03^ 

Dull  red  ....     700         White 1300 

Cherry  red        .        .        .     900         Dazzling  white         .         .         .1500 

In  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  Deville  and  Troost  haveased 
with  advantage  the  vapour  of  iodine  instead  of  air,  and  as  platinum  has  been 
found  to  be  permeable  to  gases  at  high  temperatures^  they  have  empbyed 
porcelain  instead  of  that  metal. 

328.  Bensity-  of  rases. — The  relative  density  of  a  gas,  or  its  specific 
gravity^  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  the  gas  to  that  of  the 
same  volume  of  air  ;  both  the  gas  and  the  air  being  at  zero  and  under  a 
pressure  of  760  millimetres. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  this  gas  at  a  pressure  of  7^ 
millimetres,  and  a  temperature  of  zero,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  same 
volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions.  For  this  purpose  a  large  globe  of 
about  two  gallons'  capacity  is  used,  the  neck  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
stopcock,  which  can  be  screwed  to  the  air-pump.  The  globe  is  first  weighed 
empty,  and  then  full  of  air,  and  afterwards  full  of  the  gas  in  question.  The 
weights  of  the  gas  and  of  the  air  are  obtained  by  subtracting  the  weight  of 
the  exhausted  globe  from  the  weight  of  the  globes  filled,  respectively,  with 
air  and  gas.  The  quotient,  obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former, 
gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  It  is  difficult  to  make  these  determina- 
tions at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  and  therefore  all  the  weigfatsaie 
reduced  to  zero  and  the  normal  pressure  of  760  millimetres. 

The  gases  are  dried  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  drying  tubes  befort 
they  enter  the  globe,  and  air  must  also  be  passed  over  potash  to  free  it  from 
carbonic  acid.  And  as  even  the  best  air-pumps  never  produce  a  perfect 
vacuum,  it  is  necessarj^  to  exliaust  the  globe  until  the  manometer  in  each 
case  marks  the  same  pressure. 

The  globe  having  been  exhausted,  dried  air  is  allowed  to  enter,  and  Ac 
process  is  repeated  several  times  until  the  globe  is  perfectly  dried.  It  i$ 
then  finally  exhausted  until  the  residual  pressure,  in  millimetres,  is  e.    The 
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"Veight  of  the  exhausted  globe  i&^.  Air,  which  has  been  dried  and  purified 
^Tby  passing  through  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium  tubes,  is  then  allowed  to 
"t'enter  slowly.    The  weight  of  the  globe  full  of  air  is  P.     If  H  is  the  baro- 

^.metric  height  in  millimetres,  and  t°  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  weighing, 
^.  V^P  is  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  at  the  temperature  /,  and  the  pressure 

^         To  reduce  this  weight  to  the  pressure  760  millimetres  and  the  tempera- 

-  lure  zero,  let  a  be  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air,  and  d  the  coefficient 
of  the  cubical  expansion  of  glass.    From  Boyle's  law  the  weight,  which  is 

P  "P  at  /**  and  a  pressure  of  H  —  ^,  would  be    L_Z</_7 —  under  the  pressure 

760  millimetres  and  at  the  same  temperature  t\  If  the  temperature  is  0°, 
the  capacity  of  the  globe  will  diminish  in  the  ratio  i  +d/  to  i,  while  the 
weight  of  the  g^  increases  in  the  ratio  i  :  i  +  a/,  as  follows  from  the  pro- 
blems in  art  312.  Consequently,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  globe  at  0°  and 
at  the  pressure  760  millimetres  will  be 

Further,  let  a'  be  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas  in  question  ;  let 
P'  be  the  weight  of  the  globe  full  of  gas  at  the  temperature  f  and  the  pres- 
sure H',  and  let  p'  be  the  weight  of  the  g}obe  when  it  is  exhausted  to  the 
pressure  e ;  the  weight  of  the  gas  in  the  globe  at  the  pressure  760  and  the 

-  temperature  zero  will  be 

rP'-i^'^     76o(i+a70  . 

Dividing  the  latter  formula  by  the  former  we. obtain  the  density 

r).(P>/)  (H-^)  (I  +a'/0  (I  +a/) 

(P  -/)  (H'  - ^)  ( I  +-a/)  ( I  +  bt') 
If  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  do  not  vary  during  the  experiment, 

H  -  H'  and  /-/' ;  whence  0  =  ^,^^"^'^  ('-'*' °'(\  and  if  a  =  a',  D  --^'~^'- 

(P-/)(l.  +  a/);  P-/ 

329.  X«ffiiaiilt*s    metbod   of  determlninir  tlie   density   of  §:&>«>• — 

Regnault  so  modified  the  above  method  that  many  of  the  corrections  may 
be  dispensed  with.  The  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  weighed  is  suspended 
from  one  pan  of  a  balance,  and  is  counterpoised  by  means  of  a  second  globe 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  hermetically  sealed,  suspended  from  the  other. 
These  two  globes  expanding  at  the  same  time,  always  displace  the  same 
quantity  of  air,  and  consequently  variations  in  the  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  do  not  influence  the  weighing.  The  globe,  too,  is  filled 
with  the  air  or  with  the  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  zero.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  it  in  a  vessel  full  of  ice,  as  shown  in  fig.  281.  It  is  then  connected 
with  a  three-way  cock.  A,  by  which  it  may  be  connected  either  with  an  air- 
pump,  or  with  the  tubes  M  and  N,  which  are  connected  with  the  reservoir 
of  gas.  The  tubes  M  and  N  contain  substances  which  by  their  action  on 
the  gas  dry  and  also  purify  it. 
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The  stopcock  A  being  s( 
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a  turned  that  the  globe  is  only  connected  «ak 
r-pump,  a  vacuum  is  produced  ;  by  means  of  the  same  cock,  the  □ 
nection  with  the  pump  being  cut  off,  but  established  between  M  and 
the  gas  soon  lills  the  globe.     But  as  the  eichaustioo  could  not  havebca 
complete,  and  some  air  must  have  been  left,  the  globe  is  again  exluosted 
and  the  gas  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  process  is  repeated  unlit  it  is  thougbtiU 
air  is  removed.     The  vacuum  being  oner  more  produced,  a  diilerenliai  baiv- 
meter  (fig,  135),  connected  with  the  apparatus  by  the  lube  E,  indicaicf  th* 
pressure  of  the  residual  rarefied  gas  e.    Closing  the  cock  B  and  detachin; 
A,  the  globe  is  removed  from  the  ice,  and  after  being  cleaned  is  weighed 
This  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  globe  P;  it  is  again  replaced  in  ' 
ice,  the  stopcock  A  adjusted,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  enter,  care  being  takes 
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;oleave  Ihc  slopcocks  npen  lorg  enough  tn  alloiv  the  g^s  in  the  globe  to 
acquire  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  H,  which  is  marked  by  the  baromcEcr- 
The  stopcock  B  is  then  closed,  A  remo\-cd,  and  the  globe  weighed  with  tt« 
same  precautions  as  before.     This  gives  the  weight  P'  of  the  gas. 

The  same  operations  are  then  repeated  on  this  globe  with  air,  and  VO 
corresponding  weights  p  and  P  are  obtained.     The  only  correcti 
is  10  reduce  the  weights  in  the  two  cases  to  the  standard  pressure  by  lb* 
method  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     The  correction  foi 
ture  is  not  needed,  as  the  gas  is  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  gas  to  thai  of  the  air  is  thus  obtained  by 
formula 

<■-/' 

330.  DaiuItT  of  Kuea  wbloh  Bttaolt  meutls. —  For  gases  which  Btl 

the  ordinary  metals,  such  as  chlorine,  a  metal  stopcock  cannot  be  use^  \ 
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vessels  with  ground  glass  stoppers  are  substituted.  The  gas  is  introduced 
by  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  vessel  being  held  either  upright  or  inverted,  accord- 
ing as  the  gas  is  heavier  or  lighter  than  air  ;  iihen  the  vessel  is  supposed  to 
be  full,  the  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  stopper  inserted,  and  the  weight  taken. 
This  gives  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  gas.  If  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
be  measured  by  means  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  air  which  it  contains  is 
deduced,  for  the  density  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  millimetres  pressure  is  ^ 
that  of  distilled  water  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  weight  of  the 
vessel  full  of  air,  less  the  weight  of  the  contained  air,  gives  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  itself.  From  these  three  data— the  weight  of  the  vessel  full  of  the  gas, 
the  weight  of  the  air  which  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  the  vessel  alone — 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is'  readily  deduced,  the  necessary  corrections 
being  made  for  temperature  and  pressure. 

Density  of  gases  at  zero  and  at  a  pressure  of  j6o  millimetres^  that  of  air 

being  taken  as  unity. 


Air        .... 

I -0000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

.     ri9i2 

Hydrogen 

.     00693 

Hydrochloric  acid 

1-2540 

Ammoniacal  gas  . 

05367 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  . 

.     1*5270 

Marsh  gas    .        .         .        . 

.    05590 

Carbonic  acid 

1-5291 

Carbonic  oxide     . 

09670 

Cyanogen     .        .        .        . 

1-8600 

Nitrogen       .        .        .        . 

0-9714 

Sulphurous  acid    . 

.     2-2474 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen    . 

I  -0360 

Chlorine       .        .        .        . 

34400 

Oxygen         .        .        .        . 

I -1057 

Hydriodic  acid     . 

4-4430 

Regnault  has  furnished  the  following  determinations  of  the  weight  of  a 
litre  of  the  most  important  gases  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  : — 


Air  . 

Oxygen    . 
Hydrogen 


1*293187  grms.     Nitrogen 
1-429802  Carbonic  acid 

0089578 


1*256167  grms. 
1*977414 


CHAPTER  V. 


CHANGES  OF  CONDITION.      VAPOURS. 


331.  Viisioii.  Zts  laws. — The  only  phenomena  of  heat  with  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  engaged  have  been  those  of  expansion.  In  the  case  of 
solids  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  expansion  is  limited.  For  in  proportion  as 
a  body  absorbs  a  larger  quantity  of  heat,  the  repulsive  force  between  the 
molecules  is  increased,  and  ultimately  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  mole- 
cular attraction  is  not  sufficient  to  retain  the  body  in  the  solid  state.  A  new 
phenomenon  is  then  produced  :  fusion  takes  place  ;  that  is,  the  body  passes 
from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state. 

Some  substances,  however,  such  as  paper,  wood,  wool,  and  certain  salts, 
do  not  fuse  at  a  high  temperature,  but  are  decomposed.  Many  bodies  have 
long  been  considered  refractory ;  that  is,  incapable  of  fusion  ;  but,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  higher  temperatures,  their  number 
has  diminished.  Gaudin  succeeded  in  fusing  rock  crystal  by  means  of  a 
lamp  fed  by  a  jet  of  oxygen  ;  and  Despretz,  by  combining  the  effects  of  the 
sun,  the  voltaic  battery,  and  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  melted  alumina 
and  magnesia,  and  softened  carbon  so  as  to  be  flexible,  which  is  a  conditioD 
near  that  of  fusion. 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  that  the  fusion  of  bodies  is  governed  by 
the  two  following  laws  : — 

I.  Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain  tempercUurCy  which  is  in- 
variable  for  each  sub  stance  ^  if  the  pressure  be  constant. 

I I.  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  source  ofheat^from  the  moment fusitn 
begins,  the  temperature  of  the  body  ceases  to  rise^  and  remains  constant  uniil 
the  fusion  is  complete. 

Fusing  points  of  certain  substances. 


Mercury 

.-38-8*' 

Sodium  . 

■ 

B                                    A 

» 

.          9a' 

Oil  of  Turpentine   . 

.-27 

Rose's  fusible  metal 

■ 

9^ 

Bromine          .        .        .        . 

—  12*5 

Sulphur. 

*                              4 

"4 

Ice 

0 

Tin 

1 

.    228 

Butter 

+  33 

Bismuth 

»                        i 

.        26* 

Phosphorus     .        .        .        , 

44 

Cadmium 

»                        % 

.    321 

Spermaceti     .        .        .        . 

49 

Lead 

« 

335 

Potassium       .        .        .        . 

55 

Zinc 

« 

422 

Margaric  acid 

57 

Antimony 

»                        « 

450 

Stearine 

60 

Silver     . 

« 

954 

White  wax      .        .        .        . 

65 

Gold       . 

*                       « 

1250 

Wood's  fusible  metal 

68 

Iron 

m 

1500 

Stearic  acid    .        .        .        . 

70 

Platinum 

• 

1775 

Some  substances  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  without  showing 
any  definite  melting  point ;  for  example,  glass  and  iron  become  gradually 
softer  and  softer  when  heated,  and  pass  by  imperceptible  stages  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  This  intermediate  condition  is  spoken  of  as 
the  state  of  vitreous  fusion.  Such  substances  may  be  said  to  melt  at  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  perceptible  softening  occurs,  and  to  be  folly 
melted  when  the  further  elevation  of  temperature  does  not  make  them  more 
fluid  ;  but  no  precise  temperature  can  be  given  as  their  melting  points. 

332.  Xaflaenoe  of  pressure  on  tlie  meltlBff  point. — Thomson  and 
Clausius  have  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  beat 
that,  with  an  increase  of  pressure,  the  melting  point  of  a  body  must  be  raised. 
All  bodies  which  expand  on  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  have 
to  perform  external  work — namely,  to  raise  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  amount  of  this  expansion.  Under  ordinar)*  circumstances,  the  amonot 
of  external  work  which  solids  and  liquids  thus  perform  is  so  small  that  it 
may  be  neglected.  But  if  the  external  pressure  be  increased,  the  power  of 
overcoming  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  increase  of  \ns  >'i\*a  of  the  mole- 
cules. This  increase  can  do  more  work  ;  the  temperature  of  fusion  as  wdl 
as  the  heat  of  fusion  are  both  increased.  Thus  Bunsen  found  that  sperma- 
ceti, which  melts  at  48^  under  a  pressure  of  i  atmosphere,  melts  at  51^  under 
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E^  a  pressure  of  156  atmospheres.  Hopkins  found  that  spermaceti  melted  at 
c  f  60®  under  a  pressure  of  519  atmospheres,  and  at  80°  under  792  atmospheres  ; 
kJ   the  melting  point  of  sulphur  under  these  pressures  was  respectively  135°  and 

—  But  in  the  case  of  those  bodies  which  contract  on  passing  from  the  solid 

to  the  liquid  state,  and  of  which  water  is  the  best  example,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Melting  ice  has  no  external  work  to  perform,  since  it  has  no 
external  pressure  to  raise ;  on  the  contrary,  in  melting,  it  assimilates  ex- 
ternal work  which,  transformed  into  heat,  renders  a  smaller  quantity  of  heat 
necessary;  the  external  work  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  internal  heat 
— namely,  in  breaking  up  the  crystalline  aggregates.  Yet  these  differences 
of  temperature  must  be  but  small,  for  the  molecular  forces  in  solids  prepon- 
derate far  over  the  external  pressure  ;  the  internal  work  is  far  greater  than 
the  external. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  found  that  pressures  of  8*i  and  i6*8  atmospheres 
lowered  the  melting  point  of  ice  by  0*059®  and  0-126°  respectively.  These 
results  justify  the  theoretical  previsions  of  Prof.  J.  Thomson,  according  to 
which  an  increase  of  pressure  of  n  atmospheres  lowers  the  melting  point  of 
ice  by  0-0074^°  C. 

333.  Alloys,  riiixes. — Alloys  arc  generally  more  fusible  than 'any  of 
the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  for  instance,  an  alloy  of  five  parts 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead  fuses  at  194°.  The  alloy  known  as  Ros^s  fusible 
metal,  which  consists  of  4  parts  of  bismuth,  i  part  of  lead,  and  T  of  tin,  melts 
at  94®,  and  an  alloy  of  i  or  2  parts  of  cadmium  with  2  parts  of  tin,  4  parts  of 
lead,  and  7  or  8  parts  of  bismuth,  known  as  Wood^s  fusible  metcUy  melts 
between  66°  and  71°  C.  Fusible  alloys  are  of  extended  use  in'soldering  and 
in  taking  casts.  Steel  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron,  though  it 
contains  carbon,  which  is  almost  completely  infusible. 

Mixtures  of  the  fatty  acids  melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  pure  acids. 
A  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  of  sodium  fuses  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  either  of  its  constituents  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  a  mixture 
of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  especially  when  they  are  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  their  chemical  equivalents. 

An  application  of  this  property  is  met  with  in  the  case  ol  fluxes,  which 
are  much  used  in  metallurgical  operations.  They  consist  of  substances 
which,  when  added  to  an  ore,  partly  by  their  chemical  action,  help  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  substance  to  the  metallic  state,  and,  partly,  by  presenting  a  readily 
fusible  medium,  promote  the  formation  of  a  regulus. 

334.  latent  beat. — Since,  during  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid  state,  the  temperature  remains  constant  until  the  fusion  is  com- 
plete, whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  heat,  it  must  be  concluded 
that,  in  changing  their  condition,  bodies  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  them  in  the  liquid  state.  This 
heat,  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  is  called  latent  heat  or 
latent  heat  effusion,  an  expression  which,  though  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  modem  ideas,  is  convenient  from  the  fact  of  its  universal  recognition 
and  employment  (454). 

An  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  latent  heat  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiment     If  a  pound  of  water  at  80°  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of 
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338.  Retardatloa  of  tbe  point  of  solidlfloatloii. — The  freezing  point  of 
pure  water  can  be  diminished  by  several  degrees,  if  the  water  be  previously 
freed  from  air  by  boiling  andbe  then  kept  in  a  perfectly  still  place.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  cooled  to  —15°  C,  and  even  lower  without  freezing.  But  when 
it  is  slightly  agitated,  the  liquid  at  once  solidifies.  The  smaller  the  quantity 
of  liquid  the  lower  the  temperature  to  which  it  can  be  cooled,  and  the  greater 
the  mechanical  disturbance  it  supports  without  freezing.  Fournet  has  ob- 
served the  frequent  occurrence  of  mists  formed  of  particles  of  liquid  matter 
suspended  in  an  atmosphere  whose  temperature  was  10°  or  even  15^  below 
zero. 

A  very  rapid  agitation  also  prevents  the  formation  of  ice.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  all  actions  which,  hindering  the  molecules  in  their  movements, 
do  not  permit  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
solid  state.  Despretz  was  able  to  lower  the  temperature  of  water  contained 
in  fine  capillary  tubes  to  —  20®  without  their  solidifying.  This  experiment 
shows  how  it  is  that  plants  in  many  cases  do  not  become  frozen,  even  during 
severe  cold,  as  the  sap  is  contained  in  very  fine  capillary  vessels.  Finally, 
Mousson  found  that  a  powerful  pressure  not  only  retards  the  freezing  of  water, 
but  prevents  its  complete  solidification.  In  this  case  the  pressure  opposes 
the  tendency  of  the  water  to  expand  on  freezing  and  thus  virtually  lowers 
the  point  of  solidification. 

If  water  contains  salts,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  its  freezing  point  is  low- 
ered. Sea  water  freezes  at  —2:5®  to  —  3®  C. ;  the  ice  which  forms  is  quite 
pure,  and  a  saturated  solution  remains.  In  Finland,  advantage  is  taken  of 
this  property  to  concentrate  sea  water  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  salt 
from  it.  If  water  contains  alcohol,  precisely  analogous  phenomena  are  ob- 
ser\'ed ;  the  ice  formed  is  pure,  and  practically  all  the  alcohol  is  contained 
in  the  residue. 

Dufour  has  observed  some  very  curious  cases  of  liquids  cooled  out  of 
contact  with  solid  bodies.  His  mode  of  experimenting  was  to  place  the 
liquid  in  another  of  the  same  specific  gravity  but  of  lower  melting  point, 
and  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  Drops  of  water,  for  instance,  suspended  in  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  oil,  usually  solidified  between  —4°  and  —12° 
while  still  smaller  globules  cooled  down  to  —18°  or  -20°.  Contact  with 
a  fragment  of  ice  immediately  set  up  congelation.  Globules  of  sulphur 
(which  solidifies  at  115°)  remained  liquid  at  40°  ;  and  globules  of  phosphorus 
(solidifying  point  42°)  at  20°. 

When  a  liquid  solidifies  after  being  cooled  below  its  normal  freezing 
point,  the  solidification  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
disengagement  of  heat,  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  from  the 
point  at  which  solidification  begins  up  to  its  ordinary  freezing  point.  This 
is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which  melts  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallisation  at  45°,  and  when  carefully  cooled  will  remain  liquid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  then  be  made  to 
solidify  by  agitation,  or  by  adding  a  small  fragment  of  the  solid  salt,  the  rise 
of  temperature  is  distinctly  felt  by  the  hand.  In  this  case  the  heat  which 
had  become  latent  in  the  process  of  liquefaction  again  becomes  free,  and  a 
portion  of  the  substance  remains  melted  ;  for  it  is  kept  liquid  by  the  heat  of 
solidification  of  that  which  has  solidified. 
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339.  CJIuuive  of  Tolmme  on  — iMIUcatJon  Md  IMpmUmMob^ — ^Tbe  rate 
of  expansion  of  bodies  generally  increases  as  they  approach  their  mehiog 
points,  and  is  in  most  cases  followed  by  a  further  expansion  at  the  moment 
of  liquefaction,  so  that  the  liquid  occupies  a  greater  volume  than  the  solid 
from  which  it  is  formed.  Phosphorus,  for  instance,  increases  about  3*4 
per  cent  on  liquefaction  ;  that  is,  100  volumes  of  solid  phosphorus  at  44° 
(the  melting  point)  become  103*4  at  the  same  temperature  when  melted. 
Sulphur  expands  about  5  per  cent  on  liquefying,  and  stearic  add  about  11 
per  cent. 

Water  presents  a  remarkable  exception  ;  it  expands  on  the  moment  of 
solidifying,  or  contracts  on  melting,  by  about  ten  per  cent  One  volume  of 
ice  at  0°  gives  0-9178  of  water  at  0°,  or  1  volume  of  water  at  o**  gives  1*102  of 
ice  at  the  same  temperature.  In  consequence  of  this  expansion,  ice  floats 
on  the  surface  of  water.  According  to  Dufour,  the  specific  gravity  of  ice  is 
0*9178  ;  Bunsen  found  for  ice  which  had  been  freed  from  water  by  boiling 
the  somewhat  smaller  number  0*91674. 

The  increase  of  volume  in  the  formation  of  ice  is  accompanied  by  an 
expansive  force  which  sometimes  produces  powerful  mechanical  effects,  of 
which  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  and  the  breaking  of  jugs  containing  water 
are  familiar  examples.  The  splitting  of  stones,  rocks,  and  the  swelling  op 
of  moist  ground  during  frost,  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  water  penetrates 
into  the  pores  and  there  becomes  frozen  ;  in  short,  the  great  expansion  of 
water  on  freezing  is  the  most  active  and  powerful  agent  of  disintegration  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  expansive  force  of  ice  was  strikingly  shown  by  some  experiments  of 
Major  Williams,  in  Canada.  Having  quite  filled  a  13-inch  iron  bomb-shell 
with  water,  he  firmly  closed  the  touch-hole  with  an  iron  plug  weighing  three 
pounds,  and  exposed  it  in  this  state  to  the  frost.  After  some  time  the  iron 
plug  was  forced  out  with  a  loud  explosion,  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  415 
feet,  and  a  cylinder  of  ice  8  inches  long  issued  from  the  opening.  In 
another  case  the  shell  burst  before  the  plug  was  driven  out,  and  in  this  case 
a  sheet  of  ice  spread  out  all  round  the  crack.  It  is  possible  that  under  tbe 
great  pressure  some  of  the  water  still  remained  liquid  up  to  the  time  at 
which  the  resistance  was  overcome ;  that  it  then  issued  from  the  shell  in  a 
liquid  state,  but  at  a  temperature  below  0°,  and  therefore  instantly  b^n 
to  solidify  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  thus  retained  the  shape  of 
the  orifice  whence  it  issued. 

Cast-iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony  expand  on  solidifying  like  water,  and 
can  thus  be  used  for  casting ;  but  gold,  silver,  and  copper  contract,  and 
hence  coins  of  these  metals  cannot  be  cast,  but  must  be  stamped  with  a 
die. 

340.  rreextnr  mixtures. — The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  passs^  of 
bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  has  been  used  to  produce  artificial 
cold.  This  is  effected  by  mixing  together  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other,  and  of  which  one  at  least  is  solid,  such  as  water  and  a  salt,  ice 
and  a  salt,  or  an  acid  and  a  salt.  Chemical  affinity  accelerates  the  fusion: 
the  portion  which  melts  robs  the  rest  of  the  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sensible  heat,  which  thus  becomes  latent.  In  many  cases  a  very  consider- 
able diminution  of  temperature  is  produced. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  substances  mixed,  their  pro- 
portions, and  the  corresponding  diminutions  of  temperature  : — 


Substances. 

Sulphate  of  sodium 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Pounded  ice  or  snow 
Common  salt 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Dilute  nitric  acid  . 
Sulphate  of  sodium 
Nitrate  of  ammonium 
Dilute  nitric  acid  . 
Phosphate  of  sodium 
Dilute  nitric  acid  . 


Parts 
by  weight. 


Redaction  of 
temperature. 

+  10°  to  -17' 


+  10°  to  -18' 


+  10°  to  - 19° 


+  10°  to  -  26° 


+  10°  to  —  29*^ 


If  the  substances  taken  be  themselves  first  previously  cooled  down,  a  still 
more  considerable  diminution  of  temperature  is  occasioned. 

Freezing  mixtures  are  frequently  used  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  and  in 
domestic  economy.  One  form  of  the  portable  ice-making  machines  which 
have  come  into  use  during  the  last  few  years  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
metallic  vessel  divided  into  four  concentric  compartments.  In  the  central 
one  is  placed  the  water  to  be  frozen ;  in  the  next  there  is  the  freezing 
mixture,  which  usually  consists  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
6  pounds  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter  will  make  5  to  6  pounds  of  ice  in 
an  hour.  The  third  compartment  also  contains  water,  and  the  outside  one 
contains  some  badly-conducting  substance,  such  as  cotton,  to  cut  off  the 
influence  of  the  external  temperature.  The  best  effect  is  obtained  when 
pretty  large  quantities  (2  or  3  pounds)  of  the  mixture  are  used,  and  when 
they  are  intimately  mixed.  It  is  also  advantageous  to  use  the  machines  for 
a  series  of  successive  operations. 

341.  CMitlirie's  researcbes. — It  appears  from  recent  experiments  of 
Guthrie  that  what  are  called  freezing  mixtures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely  those  in  which  one  of  the  constituents  is  liquid  and  those  in 
which  both  are  solid.  The  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed 
in  a  freezing  mixture  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  thermometer 
to  the  liquefying  freezing  mixture,  and  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  such  loss. 
The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  freezing  mixture  is  obviously  the  heat 
required  to  melt  the  constituents  together  with  ( + )  the  heat  of  combination  of 
the  constituents.  When  one  constituent  is  liquid,  as  when  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added  to  ice,  then  a  lower  temperature  is  got  by  previously  cooling  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  no  advantage  in  cooling  the  ice.  But  when 
both  constituents  are  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ice  salt  freezing  mixture, 
there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  cooling  one  or  both  constituents. 
Within  very  wide  limits  it  is  also  in  the  latter  case  a  matter  of  ndifTerence 
as  to  the  ratio  between  the  constituents.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the 
ice  be  finely  powdered  as  snow  or  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  pea. 

The  different  powers  of  various  salts  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
ice  as  freezing  mixtures  appear  to  have  remained  unexplained  until  Guthrie 
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showed  that,  with  each  salt,  there  is  always  a  minimum  temperature  bdov 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  any  strength  of  that  salt  to 
exist  in  the  liquid  form  ;  that  there  is  a  certain  strength  of  solution  for  each 
salt  which  resists  solidification  the  longest,  that  is,  to  the  lowest  temperature. 
Weaker  solutions  give  up  ice  on  being  cooled,  stronger  solutions  give  up 
the  salt  either  in  the  anhydrous  state  or  in  combination  with  water.  That 
particular  strength  of  a  particular  salt  which  resists  solidification  to  the 
lowest  temperature  is  called  by  Guthrie  a  cryohydrate.  It  is  of  such  a 
strength  that  when  cooled  below  o°  C.  it  solidifies  as  a  whole,  that  is  the  ice 
and  the  salt  solidify  together  and  form  crystals  of  constant  composition  and 
constant  melting  and  the  same  solidifying  temperatures.  The  liquid  poition 
of  a  freezing  mixture,  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  at  its  lowest,  is,  indeed,  a 
melted  cr>'ohydrate.  The  slightest  depression  of  temperature  below  this 
causes  solidification  of  the  cr>'ohydrate,  and  hence  the  temperature  can  never 
sink  below  the  solidifying  temperature  of  the  cryohydrate. 

Guthrie  has  also  shown  that  colloid  bodies,  such  as  g^m  and  gelatine^ 
neither  raise  the  boiling  point  of  water,  nor  depress  the  solidifying  point,  cor 
can  they  act  as  elements  in  freezing  mixtures. 


VAPOURS.      MEASUREMENT  OF  THEIR  TENSION. 

342.  Vapours. — We  have  already  seen  (146)  that  vapours  are  the  aeri- 
form fluids  into  which  volatile  substances,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and 

mercury,  are    changed  by  the  absorption  of  heat 
^  Volatile  liquids  are  those  which  thus  possess  the 

property  of  passing  into  the  aeriform  state,  and  food 
liquids  those  which  do  not  form  vapours  at  any  tem- 
perature without  undergoing  chemical  decomposition, 
such  as  the  fatty  oils.  There  are  some  solids,  such 
as  ice,  arsenic,  camphor,  and  in  general  all  odorifJcrous 
solid  substances,  which  can  directly  form  vapours 
without  first  becoming  liquid. 

Vapours  are  transparent  like  gases,  and  generally 
colourless  ;  there  are  only  a  few  coloured  liquids  which 
also  give  coloured  vapours. 

343.  Vaporisation. — The  passage  of  a  liquid  intn 
the  gaseous  state  is  designated  by  the  generail  tenn 
vaporisation  ;  the  term  cifaporation  especially  refers 
to  the  slow  production  of  vapour  at  the  free  surface  of 
a  liquid,  and  boiling  to  its  rapid  production  in  the 
mass  of  the  liquid  itself.  We  shall  presently  sec  (356) 
that  at  the  ordinar>'  atmospheric  pressure,  ebullition* 
like  fusion,  takes  place  at  a  definite  temperaturei 
This  is  not  the  case  with  evaporation,  which  takes 
place  even  with  the  same  liquid  at  very  difiereot 
temperatures,  although  the  formation  of  a  vapour 
seems  to  cease  below  a  certain  point.  Mercur)',  fo^ 
example,  gives  no  vapour  below  —  10°,  nor  sulphuric  acid  below  30®. 
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344.  Blastie  foree  of  Tapoum. — Like  gases,  vapours  have  a  certain 
elastic  force,  in  virtue  of  which  they  exert  pressures  on  the  sides  of  vessels 
in  which  they  are  contained.  The  elastic  force  of  vapours  may  be  demon- 
strated by  the  following  experiment : — A  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a 
bent  glass  tube  (fig.  282),  the  shorter  leg  of  which  is  closed  ;  a  few  drops 
of  ether  are  then  passed  into  the  closed  leg  and  the  tube  immersed  in  a 
water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  45°.  The  mercury  then  sinks  slowly 
in  the  short  branch,  and  the  space  ab  is  filled  with  a  gas  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  air,  and  whose  elastic  force  counterbalances  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  mercury  cd,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  d.  This  gas  is 
the  vapour  of  ether.  If  the  water  be  cooled,  or  if  the  tube  be  removed  from 
the  bath,  the  vapour  which  fills  the  space  ab  disappears,  and  the  drop  of 
ether  is  reproduced.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bath  be  heated  still  higher,  the 
level  of  the  mercury  descends  below  ^,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour. 

345.  rormatlaii  of  Tapoum  In  a  Taouum. — In  the  previous  experiment 
the  liquid  changed  very  slowly  into  the  vaporous  condition ;  the  same  is  the 
case  when  a  liquid  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  In  both  cases  the  atmo- 
sphere is  an  obstacle  to  the  vaporisation.  In  a  vacuum  there  is  no  resist- 
ance, and  the  formation  of  vapours  is  instantaneous,  as  is  seen  in  the 
following  experiment : — Four  barometer  tubes,  filled  with  mercury,  are 
immersed  in  the  same  trough,  fig.  283.  One  of  them.  A,  serves  as  a  baro- 
meter, and  a  few  drops  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  respectively  intro- 
duced into  the  tubes,  B,  C,  D.  When  the  liquids  reach  the  vacuum,  a 
depression  of  the  mercur)'  is  at  once  produced.  And  as  this  depression 
cannot  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid,  which  is  an  infinitely  small 
fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  displaced  mercury,  it  must  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  some  vapour  whose  elastic  force  has  depressed  the  mercurial 
column. 

The  experiment  also  shows  that  the  depression  is  not  the  same  in  all  the 
tubes  ;  it  is  greater  in  the  case  of  alcohol  than  of  water,  and  greater  with 
ether  than  with  alcohol.  We  consequently  obtain  the  two  following  laws  for 
the  formation  of  vapours  : — 

I.  In  a  vacuum  all  volatile  liquids  are  instantaneously  converted  into 
z'apour, 

II.  At  the  same  temperature  the  vapours  0/ different  liquids  have  differ- 
ent elastic  forces. 

For  example,  at  20°  the  tension  of  ether  vapour  is  25  times  as  great  as 
that  of  aqueous  vapour. 

346.  Satnrated  Taponrs.  Maximum  of  tension. — When  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  volatile  liquid,  such  as  ether,  is  introduced  into  a  barometer 
tube,  it  is  at  once  completely  vaporised,  and  the  mercurial  column  is  not 
depressed  to  its  full  extent  ;  for  if  some  more  ether  be  introduced  the 
depression  increases.  By  continuing  the  addition  of  ether,  it  finally  ceases 
to  vaporise,  and  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  There  is,  therefore,  for  a 
certain  temperature,  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  can  be  formed 
in  a  g^ven  space.  This  space  is  accordingly  said  to  be  saturated.  Further, 
when  the  vaporisation  of  the  ether  ceases,  the  depression  of  the  mercurial 
column  stops.    And  hence  there  is  a  limit  to  the  tension  of  the  vapour,  a 
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limit  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  (349),  varies  with  the  temperanue,  but 
which  for  a  given  temperature  is  independent  of  lAe  pressure. 

To  show  that,  in  a  closed  space,  saturated  with  vapour  aoA  conuininf 
liquid  ia  excess,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  there  is  a  maximum 
of  tension  which  the  vapour  cannot  exceed,  a  barometric  tube  is  used  whic* 
dips  in  a  deep  bath  (fig,  283).  This  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  » 
much  ether  is  added  as  to  be  in  excess  after 
the  Torricelhan  vacuum  is  saturated.  The 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  next  noted 
by  means  of  the  scale  graduated  on  the  tube 
itself.  Now,  whether  the  tube  be  depreued, 
which  tends  to  compress  the  vapour,  or 
whether  it  be  raised,  which  tends  to  expand 
it,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  ii 
constant.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  remains 
constant  in  the  two  cases,  for  the  depression 
neither  increases  nor  diminishes  it.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  when  the  saturated 
vapour  is  compressed,  a  portion  returns  [o 
the  liquid  stale  ;  that  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  a  portion  of 
the  excess  of  liquid  vaporises,  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  vapour  is  again  saturated; 
but  in  both  cases  the  tension  and  the  den- 
sity of  ihe  vapour  remain  constant. 

347.  Von-aatarated    Tsponr*.  —  From 

what  has  been  said,  vapours  present  t«o 

very  difTetent  states,  according  as  they  are 

saturated  or  not.     In  the   first  case,  wbeie 

they  arc  saturated  and  in  contact  with  l^e 

'^'—  —  liquid,  they  differ  completely  from  gases, 

Fig.  ,gj,  since    for    a    given    temperature    they  cin 

neither  be  compressed  nor  expanded ;  their 

elastic  force  and  their  density  remain  constant. 

In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  arc  not  saturated,  thej 
exactly  resemble  gases.  For  if  the  experiments  (fig,  284)  be  repeated,  onlvi 
small  quantity  of  ether  being  introduced,  so  ihat  the  vapour  is  not  saturated, 
and  if  the  tube  he  then  slightly  raised,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  seen  10 
rise,  which  shows  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  has  diminished. 
Similarly,  by  immersing  the  tube  still  more,  the  level  of  the  mercury  sinks. 
The  vapour  consequently  behaves  just  as  a  gas  would  do,  its  tension  dimin- 
ishes when  the  volume  increases,  and  vice  versd  ;  and,  as  in  both  cases  the 
v<ilume  of  the  vapour  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  concluded  that  »»■ 
satiiraleii  vapours  obey  Boyle's  law. 

When  a  non-saturatcd  vapour  is  heated,  its  volume  increases  like  thai  ^ 
a  gas  ;  and  the  number  0-00366,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  <i- 
air,  may  be  taken  for  that  of  vapours. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  physical  properties  of  unsaturated  vapours  art 
comparable  with  those  of  permanent  gases,  and  that  the  formulie  for  tb« 
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compressibility  and  expansibility  of  gases  (175  and  335)  also  apply  to  un- 
saturated vapiours.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  always  a  limit 
of  pressure  or  of  cooling  at  which  unsaturated  vapours  pass  into  a  state  of 
saturation,  and  that  they  have  then  a  maximum  of  tension  and  density  which 
can  only  be  exceeded  when  the  temperature  rises  while  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  liquid. 


348.  Tanalvn  of  B^asmu  TKpoar  b»l«w  >«ro. — In  order  ti 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  below  lero,  Gay-Lussac  used  two  baro- 
meter tubes  filled  with  mercury,  and  placed  in  the  same  bath  (fig.  23;), 
The  straight  tube  A  serves  as  a  barometer  ;  the  other  B,  is  bent,  so  that 
part  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum  can  be  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture 
(340).  When  a  little  water  is  admitted  into  the  bent  tube,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  sinks  below  that  in  the  lube  A  to  an  extent  which  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  the  freezing  mixture. 


At      0°  the  depressioi 


4'S4  millimetres. 

4-25 

363 
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At  —  7®  the  depression  is      .        .        .    2*67  millimetres. 

„      —    10  yj  yj  .  .  .  •  2*00  ff 

»>       -O  »>  >»  •  •  •  •      O  o4>  n 

»  ~3^  »»••••    o'3^  ?> 

These  depressions,  which  must  be  due  to  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  space  BC,  show  that  even  at  very  low  temperatures  there  is  alwap 
some  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  in  the  above  experiment  the  part  B  and  the  part  C  are  not 
both  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  we  shall  presently  see  that  when 
two  communicating  vessels  are  at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the 
vapour  is  the  same  in  both,  and  always  corresponds  to  that  of  the  lowest 
temperature. 

That  water  evaporates  even  below  zero  follows  from  the  fact  that  wet 
linen  exposed  to  the  air  during  frost  becomes  first  stiff  and  then  dnf, 
showing  that  the  particles  of  water  evaporate  even  after  the  latter  has  been 
converted  into  ice. 

349.  Tension  of  aqueoiis  rapour  between  aero  and  one  himdietf 
degrees. — i.  Daltons  method,  Dalton  measured  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous 
vapour  between  0°  and  100°  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
286.  Two  barometer  tubes,  A  and  B,  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted 
in  an  iron  bath  full  of  mercur\',  and  placed  on  a  furnace.  The  lube  A  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  tubes  are  supported  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  full  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  thennometer. 
The  bath  being  gradually  heated,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  becomes  heated 
too  ;  the  water  which  is  in  the  tube  A  vaporises,  and  in  propoition  as  the 
tension  of  its  vapour  increases,  the  mercury  sinks.  The  depressions  of  the 
mercury  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  are  indicated  on 
the  scale  E,  and  in  this  manner  a  table  of  the  elastic  forces  between  leroand 
100°  has  been  constructed. 

ii.  Regtiauirs  method, — Dalton's  method  is  wanting  in  precision,  for  the 
liquid  in  the  cylinder  has  not  everywhere  the  same  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently the  exact  temperature  of  the  aqueous  vapour  is  not  indicated. 
Regnault's  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Dalton.  The  cylindrical 
vessel  is  replaced  by  a  large  cylindrical  zinc  drum,  MN  (tig.  287),  in  the  bottom 
of  which  arc  two  tubulures.  The  tubes  A  and  B  pass  through  these  tubulures, 
and  are  fixed  by  caoutchouc  collars.  The  tube  containing  vapour,  B,is 
connected  with  a  flask,  a^  by  means  of  a  brass  three-way  tube,  O.  The 
third  limb  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  a  drying  tube,  D,  containing 
pumice  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  connected  with  the  air- 
pump. 

When  the  flask  a  contains  some  water,  a  small  portion  is  distilled  into  B 
by  gently  heating  the  flask.  Exhausting  then,  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
the  water  distils  continuously  from  the  flask  and  from  the  barometric  tube 
towards  D,  which  condenses  the  vapours.  After  having  vaporised  some 
quantity  of  water,  and  when  it  is  thought  that  the  air  in  the  tube  is  withdrawn, 
the  capillary  tube  which  connects  B  with  the  three-way  tube  is  sealed.  The 
tube  B  being  thus  ch  sed,  it  is  experimented  with  as  in  Dalton's  method 

The  drum  MN,  being  filled  with  water,  is  gently  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
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which  is  separated  from  the  tubes  by  a  wooden  screen.  By  means  of  a 
stirrer,  K,  all  parts  of  the  liquid  aie  kept  at  the  same  tcmperaiare.  In  the 
side  of  (he  dniin  is  a  glass  window,  through  which  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  lobes  can  be  read  off  by  means  of  a  caihetomcler ;  from  the  difference 
in   these  heights,  reduced  to  zero,  the   tension  of  vapour  is  deduced.     By 


I-   -v..  Fig.  .87. 

means  of  this  apparatus,  the  cl.islic  force  of  vapour  between  0°  and  50"  has 
been  determined  with  accuracy. 

jjO.  Tanslan  of  aqaemia  VKpoar  Bb«Te  oD«  bandred  degreea. — Two 
methods  have  been  employed  for  determining  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  temperatures  above  loo",  the  one  by  Dulong  and  Arago,  in  1830,  and  the 
Other  by  Kegnault,  in  184+. 

Fig-  2S8  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus  used  by  Dulong 
and  At3go.  It  consisted  of  a  copper  boiler,  k,  with  very  thick  sides,  and  of 
about  20  gallons  capacity.  Two  gun-barrels,  3,  of  which  only  one  is  seen  in 
th«  drawing,  were  lirmly  fixed  in  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  plunged  in  the 
water.  The  gun-barrels  were  closed  below,  and  contained  mercury,  in  which 
wrre  placed  thermometers,  /,  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  of 
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the  vapour.    The  tension  of  Ihe  vapour  was  measured  by  means  of  a 

meter  with  compressed  air,  m,  previously  graduated  (177)  and  fitted 

iron  vessel,  d,  filled  with  mercury.     In  order  to  see  the  height  of  the  mercmf. 

in  the  vessel,  it  was  connected  above  and  below  with  a  glass  tube, «, 

[he  level  was  always  the  same  as  in  the  bath.    A  copper  tube,  i,  connected' 

the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  d,  with  a  vertical  tube,  c,  fitted  in  the  boilct 


The  tube  i  and  the  upper  part  of  the  baih  d  were  filled  with  water,  whiA 
was  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a  reservoiii 
and  circulating  through  the  tube  b. 

The  vapour  which  was  disengaged  from  the  tube  c  exercised  a  pressui* 
on  the  water  of  the  tube  (' ;  this  pressure  was  transmitted  to  the  water  airf 
to  the  mercury  in  the  bath  rf,  and  the  mercury  rose  in  the  manome 
noting  on  the  manometer  Ihe  pressures  corresponding  to  each  degree  of  tl< 
thermometer,  Dulong  and  Arago  were  able  to  make  a  direct  measuremot 
of  the  tension  up  to  24  atmospheres,  and  the  tension  from  thence 
atmospheres  was  determined  by  calculation. 

351.  Tenalon  of  Tspoar  beloir  and  above  one  tanndred  dOBTeMr* 
Regnault    devised  a  method    by  which    the  tension  of  vapour  may 
measured  at  temperatures  cither  below  or  above   100°.     It  depends  on 
principle  that  when  a  liquid  boils,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to 
pressure  it  supports  (356),     If,  therefore,  the  temperature   and  the  cot* 
spending  pressure  are  known,  the  question  is  solved,  and  the  method  m<   *" 
consists  In  causing  water  to  boil  in  a  vessel  under  a  given  pressure, 
measuring  the  corresponding  tempterature. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  retort,  C  (fig.  289),  hermetically  sc 
and  about  two-thirds  full  of  water.      In  the  cover  there  are  four  IhermoBieta* 
two  of  which  just  dip  into  the  water,  and  two  descend  almost  to  the  bono* 
By  means  of  a  tube,  AB,  the  retort  C  is  connected  with  a  glass  globe,  M, ' 
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6  gallons  capacity,  and  full  of  air.  The  tube  AB  passes  through  a 
lallic  cylinder,  D,  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly 
'ing  from  the  reservoir  E.  To  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  a  tube  with 
branches  is  attached,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  a.  manometer,  O  ; 
other  tube,  HH',  which  is  of  lead,  can  be  attached  either  to  an  exbaust- 
or  a  condensing  air-pump,  according  as  the  air  in  the  globe  is  to  be 
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ficd   or  condensed.     The  reservoir  K,  in  which  ia  the  globe, 
RCr  of  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

If  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapour  below  too"  is  to  be  measured,  the 
d  H'  of  the  leaden  pipe  is  connected  with  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and 
e  air  in  the  globe  M,  and  consequently  that  in  the  retort  C  is  rarefied. 
le  retort  being  gently  heated,  the  water  begins  to  boil  at  a  temperature 
■low  loo",  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure.  And  since  the 
pioiir  is  condensed  in  the  tube  AB,  which  is  always  cool,  the  pressure 
iginall^  indicated  by  the  manometer  does  not  increase,  and  therefore  the 
nsion  of  the  vapour  during  ebullition  remains  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the 

A  liltic  air  is  then  allowed  to  enter  ;  this  alters  the  pressure,  and  the  liquid 
lilt  at  3  new  temperature ;  both  these  are  read  off,  and  the  experiment 
peated  as  often  as  desired  up  to  loo". 

Id  order  to  measure  the  tension  above  too",  the  tube  H'  is  connected 
ilh  a  condensing  pump,  by  means  of  which  the  air  in  the  globe  M  and  that 
,tbe  vessel  C  are  exposed  to  successive  pressures,  higher  than  the  atmo- 
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sphere.  The  ebullition  is  retarded  (360),  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  obsent 
the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  of  the  mano- 
meter O,  and  the  corresponding  temperature,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tension 
for  a  g^ven  temperature. 

The  following  tables  by  Reg^ault  give  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapoar 
from  -  10°  to  101°. 


Tensions  of  aqueous  vapour  from  —id*  to  104°  C 


Tempe- 
ratures 


-10^ 
8 
6 

4 

2 

O 

+     I 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
•  8 

9 
10 

II 


Tensions  in    : 

Tempe- 

Tensions in 

Tempe- 

Tensions in 

Tempe- 

Tensions in 

millimetres 

ratures 
12*' 

millimetres 

1 

ratures 

millimetres 

ratures 

1    millimetres 

2-078 

\       10*457 

29° 

29-782 

90** 

525*45 

2-456         1 

13 

1 1  -062      , 

30 

31-548 

91 

545*78 

2-890 

14 

11-906      ! 

3' 

33*405 

92 

56676 

3387 

15 

12-699 

32 

35'359 

93 

58S-4I 

3*955 

16 

13*635 

33 

37*410    ; 

94 

61074 

4-600 

17 

14-421 

34 

39*565 

95 

1      633-78 

4940 

18 

15*357 

i    35 

41-827 

96 

!      65754 

5-302 

19 

16-346 

40 

54906 

97 

682-03 

5*687      . 

20 

17*391 

45 

71-391 

98 

707-26 

6097 

21 

18-495 

50 

91-982 

985 

72015 

6-534 

22 

19659 

55 

117-479 

99-0 

733-91 

6-998 

23 

20-888 

60 

148-791 

995 

74650 

7-492      ! 

24 

22-184 

65 

186*945 

loo-o 

1 

760*00 

8017 

25 

23*550 

70 

233093 

100-5 

77371 

8-574 

26 

24-998 

75 

208-517 

loi-o 

787-63 

9165 

27 

26-505 

80 

354-643 

I02'0 

816-17 

9-792 

28 

28-101 

1 

85 

433*41 

1  io4x> 

875*69 

In  the  second  table  the  numbers  were  obtained  by  direct  obser\'ation 
up  to  24  atmospheres  ;  the  others  were  calculated  by  the  aid  of  a  formula  of 
interpolation. 

This  table  and  the  one  next  following  show  that  the  elastic  force  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature.  It  has  been  attempted  to  express 
the  relation  between  them  by  formulae,  but  none  of  the  formulae  seem  to  have 
the  simplicity  which  characterises  a  true  law. 


Tension  in  atmospheres  from  100°  to  230-9°. 


I  Number  Number 

rcmpcratures  of  atmo- '  Temperatures    of  atmo- 
j  spheres  spheres 


loo-o'' 

112*2 
1206 

1339 
1440 

152-2 

156-2 

165-3 


I 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


1 70-8° 

!      8 

175*8 

;     9 

1803 

!    10 

184-5 

1    " 

1884 

J2 

192-1 

'      13 

195*5 

1      14 

Temperatures 

1  Number 
of  atmo- 
spheres 

Temperatures 

198-8^ 
201  9 

!i: 

217*9° 
220'3 

1       204-9 

207-7 

1       210-4 

17  . 

18  1 

19  \ 

222*5 
224*7 
2268 

213-0 

20 

228*9 

215-5 

-     1 
1 

230-9      ! 
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352.  TeiuiioB  ef  tlie  Taponm  of  different  liquids. — Regnault  deter- 
mined the  elastic  force,  at  various  temperatures,  of  a  certain  number  of  liquids 
which  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Liquids 

Temper- 
atures 

Tensions  in 
millimetres 

Liquids 

Temper- 
atures 

Tensions  in 
millimeters 

• 

Mercury  . 
Alcohol    .     - 

Bisulphide 
of  carbon      | 

100 
0 

50 

100 

-20 

0 

.60 

100 

O'll 
074 

13 
220 

1695 

43 

132 

1 164 

3329 

('  -20° 

Ether.    .     V      ^ 

1             100 

Sulphurous       1   ""*_ 

^^^^            1        60 

-30 
Ammonia      -           0 

1   30 

68 

182 

1728 

4950 

479 
1 165 

8124 

876 

3163 

8832 

353.  Tension  of  tlie  Taponro  of  mixed  liquids. — Regnault's  experiments 
on  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  mixed  liquids  prove  that  (i.)  when  two  liquids 
exert  no  solvent  action  on  each  other— such  as  water  and  bisulphide  of  carbon^ 
or  water  and  bensole — the  tension  of  the  vapour  which  rises  from  them  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  separate  liquids  at  the 
same  temperature ;  (ii.)  with  water  and  ether^  which  partially  dissolve  each 
other,  the  tension  of  the  mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of 
the  separate  liquids,  being  scarcdy  equal  to  that  of  the  ether  alone  ;  (iii.) 
when  two  liquids  dissolve  in  all  proportions,  as  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
or  water  and  alcohol,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  mixed  liquid  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  tensions  of  the  separate  liquids. 

Wullner  has  shown  that  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a 
saline  solution,  as  compared  with  that  of  pure  water,  is  diminished  by  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolved,  when  the 
salt  crystallises  without  water  or  yields  efflorescent  crystals  :  when  the  salt  is 
deliquescent,  or  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  water,  the  reduction  of  tension 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  crystallised  salt. 

354.  Tension  in  two  commanioatin^  Tessels  at  different  temperatures. 

— When  two  vessels  containing  the  same  liquid,  but  at  different  temperatures, 

are  connected  with  each  other,  the  elastic  force  is  not  that  corresponding  to 

the  mean  of  the  two  temperatures,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed.    Thus, 

if  there  are  two  globes,  fig.  290,  one.  A,  containing  water  kept  at  zero  by 

means  of  melting  ice,  the  other,  B,  containing  water  at  100°,  the  tension,  as 

long  as  the  globes  are  not  connected,  is  4  to  6  millimetres  in  the  first,  and 

760  millimetres  in  the  second.    But  when  they  are  connected  by  opening  the 

stopcock  C,  the  vapour  in  the  globe  B,  from  its  greater  tension,  passes  into 

the  other  globe,  and  is  there  condensed,  so  that  the  vapour  in  B  can  never 

reach  a  higher  temperature  than   that  in  the  globe  A.    The  liquid  simply 

distils  from  B  towards  A  without  any  increase  of  tension. 

From  this  experiment  the  general  principle  may  be  deduced  that  when 
t\M/0  vessels  containing  the  same  liquid,  but  at  different  temperatures,  are  con- 
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necud,  the  tension  is  identical  in  both  vessels,  and  is  the  same  at  that  an^ 
spondittg  to  the  lovnr  temperature.  An  appUcation  of  this  principle  hu  bcci 
made  by  Watt  in  the  condenser  of  the  steam-engine. 


Fig.  19a 

355.  SrkparfttlOD.     OsiMoa  wbleta  kooelerate It. — EvaporatiaKjti^ 

been  already  stated  (343),  is  the  slow  production  of  vapour  at  the  snito 
of  a  liquid.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  evaporation  that  wet  clothes  drf 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  open  vessels  containing  water  becoM 
emptied.  The  vapours  which,  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  condense,  and,  be-  , 
coming  clouds,  fall  as  rain,  are  due  to  the  evaporation  from  the  seas,  Ukes, 
rivers,  and  the  soil. 

Four  causes  influence  ihe  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  :  I  llK 
temperature ;  li.  the  quantity  of  the  same  vapour  in  the  surrounding  ainw- 
sphere  ;  liL  the  renewal  of  this  atmosphere ;  iv.  the  extent  of  the  surbcctf 
evaporation. 

Increase  ot  temprerature  accelerates  the  evaporation  by  increanng  Ac 
elastic  force  of  the  vapwurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  second  cause,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  no  evaporation  could  lake  place  in  a  space  already  satunicl 
U'ith  vapour  of  the  same  liquid,  and  that  it  would  reach  its  maximuiu  1° 
•lir  completely  freed  from  this  vapour.  It  therefore  follows  that  betwtM 
these  two  extremes  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  varies  according  u  die 
surrounding  atmosphere  Is  already  more  or  less  charged  with  the  ve» 

The  effect  of  the  renewal  of  this  atmospher 
if  the  air  or  gas,  which  surrounds  the  liquid,  is  ni 
saturated,  and  evaporation  ceases. 

The  influence  of  the  fourth  cause  is  self-evident. 

356.  i.awa  of  ebniutlon— irju/////ci»,  or  boiling,  is  the  rapid  pioducticD 
of  elastic  bubbles  of  vapour  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid  itself. 

When  a  li(|uid,  w.iter  for  example,  is  heated  at  the  tower  part  rf  * 
vessel,  the  first  bubbles  arc  due  to  the  disengagement  of  air  which  b*' 


previously  been  absorbed.  Small  bubbles  of  vapour  then  begin  to  rise 
from  the  heated  pans  of  the  sides,  but  as  they  pass  through  the  upper  layers 
the  temperature  of  which  is  lower,  they 
condense  before  reaching  the  surface. 
The  formation  and  successive  condensa- 
tion of  these  first  bubbles  occasion  the 
tinging  noticed  in  liquids  before  they 
begin  to  boil,  Lasdy,  large  bubbles  rise 
and  burst  on  the  sur^ice,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  phenomenon  of  ebullition  (fig. 
391). 

The  laws  of  ebullition  have  been 
determined  experimentally,  and  are  as 
follows  : — 

I.  Tht  temperaiurt  of  tbuUilion,  or 
the  boiling  point,  incrtases  with  the  pres- 
sun. 

II.  For  a  given  pressure   ebullition 
begins  at   a  certain  temperature,  which 
varies  in  different  liquids,  but  which,  for  \ 
equal  pressures,  is  ahowfs  the  same  in  tht 

III.  Whatever  be  the  intensity  of  the 
source  of  heal,  as  soon  as  ebullition  begins, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  remains  stationary. 

Boiling  points  under  the  pressure  760  millimetres. 


Carbonic  acid 

Chloride  of  methyle 

Sulphurous  acid 

Chloride  of  ethyle  . 

Aldehyde 

Ether 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

Bromine 

Alcohol  . 

Distilled  water 

Kopp  has  pointed  out  that  in  homologous  chemical  compounds  the  same 
difference  in  chemical  composition  frequently  involves  the  same  difference 
of  boilii^  points  ;  and  he  has  shown  that  in  a  very  estensive  series  of 
compounds,  the  fatty  acids  for  instance,  the  difference  of  CH'  is  attended  by 
a  difference  of  19°  C.  in  the  boiling  point 

In  other  series  of  homologous  compwunds  the  corresponding  difference  in 
the  boiling  point  is  30°,. and  in  others  24°. 

357.  Tliaur«Ueml  ezplanatloB  of  e¥*pMmU«D  »ii4  •bnUltlon. — From 
what  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  liquids 
(287),  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  in  the  great  variety  of  these  ir 


Acetic  acid 
Propionic  acid 
Butyric  acid 

Phosphorus 

Turpentine 

Strong  sulphuric  acid 

Mercury     . 

Sulphur 

Cadmium  . 
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the  case  occurs  in  which  by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  the  progressnre 
vibratory  and  rotatory  motions,  a  molecule  is  projected  from  the  surfoce  of  tbe 
liquid  with  such  force  that  it  overleaps  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  its  cir- 
cumjacent molecules  before,  by  their  attraction,  it  has  lost  its  initial  velocitr; 
and  that  it  then  flies  into  the  space  above  the  liquid. 

Let  us  first  suppose  this  space  limited  and  originally  vacuous,  it  gradu- 
ally fills  with  the  propelled  molecules  which  act  like  a  gas  and  in  their 
motion  are  driven  against  the  sides  of  the  envelope.  One  of  these  sides, 
however,  is  the  surface  of  the  liquid  itself,  and  a  molecule  when  it  strikes 
against  this  surface  will  not  in  general  be  repelled,  but  will  be  retained  by  tbe 
attraction  which  the  adjacent  ones  exert.  Equilibrium  will  be  established 
when  as  many  molecules  are  dispersed  in  the  surrounding  space  as,  on  the 
average,  impinge  against  the  surface  and  are  retained  by  it  in  the  unit  of 
time.  This  state  of  equilibrium  is  not,  however,  one  of  rest,  in  which  e^-a- 
poration  has  ceased,  but  a  condition  in  which  evaporation  and  condensation, 
which  are  equally  strong,  continually  compensate  each  other. 

The  density  of  a  vapour  depends  on  the  number  of  molecules  which  are 
repelled  in  a  given  time,  and  this  manifestly  depends  on  the  motion  of  the 
molecules  in  the  liquid  and  therefore  on  the  temperature. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  surface  of  the  liquid  clearly  applies  to 
other  sides  of  the  vessel  within  which  the  vapour  is  formed  :  some  vapour  is 
condensed,  this  is  subject  to  evaporation,  and  a  condition  ultimately  occurs 
in  which  evaporation  and  precipitation  are  equal.  The  quantity  of  vapour 
necessary  for  this,  depends  on  the  density  of  vapour  in  the  closed  space,  ob 
the  temperature  of  the  vapour,  and  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  on  the  force 
with  which  this  attracts  the  molecules.  The  maximum  will  be  reached 
when  the  sides  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  liquid,  which  then  acts  like  the 
free  surface  of  a  liquid. 

In  the  interior  of  a  liquid  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  repel  each 
other  with  such  force  as  to  momentarily  destroy  the  coherence  of  the  mass 
The  small  vacuous  space  which  is  thereby  formed  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  medium  which  does  not  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  repelled  molecules. 
Hence  it  cannot  increase  and  maintain  itself  as  a  bubble  of  vapour,  unless  so 
many  molecules  are  projected  from  the  inner  sides  that  the  internal  pressure 
which  thereby  results  can  balance  the  external  pressure  which  tends  to 
condense  the  bubble.  The  expansive  force  of  the  enclosed  vapour  must 
therefore  be  so  muchthe  greater,  the  greater  the  external  pressure  on  tbe 
liquid,  and  thus  we  see  the  dependence  of  pressure  on  the  temperature  of 
boiling. 

358.  Znlluenoe  of  substances  In  solution  on  the  botUoy  potnt.— The 
ebullition  of  a  liquid  is  the  more  retarded  the  greater  the  quantity  of  any 
substance  it  may  contain  in  solution,  provided  that  the  substance  be  not 
volatile,  or,  at  aU  events,  be  less  volatile  than  the  liquid  itself  Water,  wfakb 
boils  at  100°  when  pure,  boils  at  the  following  temperatures  when  satuntcd 
with  different  salts  : — 

Water  saturated  with  common  salt  .        .        boils  at  109® 

nitrate  of  potassium  „      116 

carbonate  of  potassium  „      135 

chloride  of  calcium  „      179 


»>  >i 
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:ids  in  solution  present  analogous  results;  but  substances  merely 
inicaliy  suspended,  such  as  earthy  matters,  bran,  wooden  shavings,  etc., 
t  affect  the  boiling  point 

ssolved  air  exerts  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  boiling  point  of 

Deluc  first  observed  that  water  freed  from  air  by  ebullition,  and 

1  in  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  could  be  raised  to  112°  without  boiling. 

3nny  examined  this  phenomenon  by  means  of  the  apparatus  depicted  in 

292.     It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  CAB,  bent  at  one  end  and  closed  at 


Fig.  39a. 

lie  the  other  is  blown  into  a  pear-shaped  bulb,  B,  drawn  out  to  a  point, 
ibe  contains  water  which  is  boiled  until  all  air  is  expelled,  and  the  open 
then  hermetically  sealed.  By  inclining  the  tube  the  water  passes  into 
nt  end  C  A  ;  this  end  being  placed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the 
rature  may  be  raised  to  130®  without  any  sig^s  of  boiling.  At  138® 
[uid  is  suddenly  converted  into  st^am  and  the  water  is  thrown  over  into 
lib,  which  is  smashed  if  not  sufficiently  strong. 

»iled  out  water,  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  may  be  raised  to  120°  with- 
nling,  but  above  this  temperature  it  suddenly  begins  to  boil,  and  with 
t  explosive  violence. 

hen  a  liquid  is  suspended  in  another  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  but  of 
-  boiling  point,  with  which  it  does  not  mix,  it  may  be  raised  far  beyond 
iling  point  without  the  formation  of  a  trace  of  vapour.  Dufour  has 
a  number  of  valuable  experiments  on  this  subject ;  he  used  in  the  case 
tcr  a  mixture  of  oil  of  cloves  and  linseed  oil ;  and  placed  in  it  globules 
ter,  and  then  gradually  heated  the  oil ;  in  this  way  ebullition  rarely  set 
3w  lienor  115°;  very  commonly  globules  of  10  millimetres  diameter 
*d  a  temperature  of  120**  or  130°,  while  very  small  globules  of  i  to  3 
letres  reached  the  temperature  of  175°,  a  temperature  at  which  the 
n  of  vapour  on  a  free  surface  is  8  or  9  atmospheres. 
these  high  temperatures  the  contact  of  a  solid  body,  or  the  production 
bubbles  in  the  liquid,  occasioned  a  sudden  vaporisation  of  the  globule 
ipanied  by  a  sound  like  the  hissing  of  a  hot  iron  in  water, 
turated  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  sodium, 
emained  liquid  at  a  temperature  far  beyond  their  boiling  point,  when 
-sed  in  melted  stearic  acid.  In  like  manner,  globules  of  chloroform, 
1  boils  at  61^  suspended  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  could  be 
i  to  97®  or  98**  without  boiling. 

is  a  disputed  question  as  to  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
x)iling  saturated  saline  solutions.  It  has  been  stated  by  Rudberg  to 
It  of  pure  water  boiling  under  the  same  pressure ;  the  most  recent 
ments  of  Magnus  seem  to  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
at  the  vapour  of  boiling  solutions  is  hotter  than  that  of  pure  water  ; 

o  2 
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and  that  the  temperature  rises  as  the  solutions  become  more  concentrated, 
and  therefore  boil  at  higher  temperatures.  Nevertheless,  the  vapour  ms 
always  found  somewhat  cooler  than  the  mass  of  the  boiling  solution,  and  the 
difference  was  greater  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  usually  lowered  when  it  is  mixed  with  a 
more  volatile  liquid  than  itself,  but  raised  when  it  contains  one  which  is  kss 
volatile.  Thus  a  mixture  of  two  parts  alcohol  and  one  of  water  boils  at  83^ 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  one  part  of  ether  boils  at 
38^  In  some  cases  the  boiling  point  of  a  mixture  is  lower  than  that  of 
either  of  its  constituents.  A  mixture  of  water  and  bisulphide  boils  at  43^, 
the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  being  46^  On  this  depends  the  foUoving 
curious  experiment.  If  water  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  at  the  tempera- 
ture 45°,  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  at  once  begins  to  boil  briskly. 

359.  Znflnenoe  ot  tlia  natare  of  tbe  Teflsel  on  tlio  boUlaf  polBl.— 
Gay-Lussac  observed  that  water  in  a  glass  vessel  required  a  higher  tempera- 
ture for  ebullition  than  in  a  metal  one.  Taking  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  in  a  copper  vessel  at  100°,  its  boiling  point  in  a  glass  vessel  vas 
found  to  be  101° ;  and  if  the  glass  vessel  had  been  previously  cleaned  b^ 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  potass,  the  temperature  would  rise  to  105°,  or 
even  10  106°,  before  ebullition  commenced.  A  piece  of  metal  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  was  always  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  to  loo^i 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  violent  concussions  which  accompany 
the  ebullition  of  saline  or  acid  solutions  in  glass  vessels.    Whatever  be  tbe 

boiling  point  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  its  vapour  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
substance  of  the  vessels. 

360.  ZiUiaenoo  of  praa— rt  oB 
tbe  boUlnr  point. — We  see  from  tbe 
table  of  tensions  (351)  that  at  I00^ 
the  temperature  at  which  water  boils 
under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres, 
aqueous  vapour  has  a  tension  eiacdy 
equal  to  this  pressure.  This  principle 
IS  general,  and  may  be  thus  enunci- 
ated :  A  liquid  boils  when  the  tmM 
of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  the  fresstn 
it  supports.  Consequently,  as  tbe 
pressure  increases  or  diminishes,  tbe 
tension  of  the  vapour,  and  therdoR 
the  temperature  necessary  lor  ebolb' 
tion,  must  increase  or  diminish. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  boiliBg 
point  is  lower  under  diminished  pres* 
sure,  a  small  dish  containing  water 
at  30®  is  placed  under  the  receiver  d 
an  air-pump,  which  is  then  exhausted. 
The  liquid  soon  begins  to  boil,  the  vapour  formed  being  pumped  out  a* 
rapidly  as  it  is  generated. 

A  paradoxical  but  very  simple  experiment  also  well  illustrates  tbe  d^ 
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pendence  of  the  boiling  point  on  the  pressure.  In  a  gla^s  flask,  water  is 
boiled  for  some  time,  and  when  all  air  has  been  expelled  by  the  steam,  the 
flask  is  closed  by  a  cork  and  inverted,  as  shown  in  fig.  293.  If  the  bottom 
is  then  cooled  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  sponge,  the  water  begins 
to  boil  again.  This  arises  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  pressure  that  liquids  boil  on  high 
mountains  at  lower  temperatures.  On  Mont  Blanc,  for  example,  water  boils 
at  84^,  and  at  Quito  at  90^ 

On  the  more  rapid  evaporation  of  water  under  feeble  pressures  is  based 
the  use  of  the  air-pump  in  concentrating  those  solutions  which  either  cannot 
bear  a  high  degree  of  heat,  or  which  can  be  more  cheaply  evaporated  in  an 
exhausted  space.  Howard  made  a  most  important  and  useful  application 
of  this  principle  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  syrup,  in  his  method,  is 
enclosed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  which  is  exhausted  by  a  steam-engine.  The 
evaporation  consequently  goes  on  at  a  lower  temperaiure,  which  secures  the 
syrup  from  injury.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  evaporating  the  juice  of 
certain  plants  used  in  preparing  medicinal  extracts. 

On  the  other  hand,  ebullition  is  retarded  by  increasing  the  pressure  : 
under  the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  for  example,  water  only  boils  at 
i2o-**6. 

361.  Vranklia's  axparimaiit^ — The  influence  of  pressure  on  ebullition 
may  further  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an  experiment  originally  made  by 
Franklin.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb,  tf,  and  a  tube  ^,  joined  by  a 
tube  of   smaller    dimensions    (fig. 

294).    The  tube  b  is  drawn  out,  and 

the    apparatus   filled   with    water, 

which  is  then  in  great  part  boiled 

away  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.     JjSPSBIP'^^  >*^\  ^ 

When  it  has  been  boiled  sufficiently 

long  to  expel  all  the  air,  the  tube  b 

is  sealed.    There  is  then  a  vacuum  vv^ # 

in  the  apparatus,  or  rather  there  is  " 

a   pressure  due  to  the  tension  of  Fig.  294. 

aqueous  vapour,  which  at  ordinary 

temperatures  is  very  small.     Consequently,  if  the  bulb,  a,  be  placed  in  the 

hand,  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  pressure  which  drives  the  water 

into  the  tube  ^,  and  causes  a  brisk  ebullition. 

362.  Maasnremant  of  belf tats  by  tbe  boUlnr  point.— From  the  con- 
nection between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  pressure,  the  heights  of 
mountains  may  be  measured  by  the  thermometer  instead  of  by  the  barometer. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  water  boils  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  at  90°,  and  at  its  base  at  98** ;  at  these  temperatures  the  elastic 
force  or  tension  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pressure  on  the  liquid, 
that  is,  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  places  respectively. 
Now  the  tensions  of  aqueous  vapour  for  various  temperatures  have  been 
determined,  and  accordingly  the  tensions  corresponding  to  the  above  tem- 
peratures are  sought  in  the  tables.  These  numbers  represent  the  atmospheric 
pressures  at  the  two  places  :  in  other  words,  they  give  the  barometric  heights^ 
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and  from  these  the  height  of  the  mountain  may  be  calculated  by  the  neiW 
already  given  (171;.  An  ascent  of  about  1080  feet  produces  a  dimimitiaiif 
1^  C.  in  the  boiling  point. 

The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  are  called  tkermuhhmnmukn  ff 
hypsonuUrs^  and  were  first  applied  by  Wollaston.  They  consist  i  Jiii  liiJf 
of  a  small  metallic  vessel  for  boiling  water,  fitted  with  very  delicate  ihtf* 
mometers,  which  are  only  graduated  from  80^  to  loo**  ;  so  that  each  dcpK 
occupying  a  considerable  space  on  the  scale,  the  loths,  and  even  the  loaih 
of  a  degree  may  be  estimated,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  hQfkl 
of  a  place  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  to  within  about  f  o  feet. 

363.  rprmatlon  of  vapoor  la  a  closed  tabe. — We  have  hitherto  coi- 
sidered  vapours  as  being  produced  in  an  indefinite  space,  or  where  thff 
could  expand  freely,  and  it  is  only  under  this  condition  that  ebuUitioB  ca 
take  place.  In  a  closed  vessel  the  vapours  produced  finding  no  issue,  thdr 
tension  and  their  density  increase  with  the  temperature,  but  the  rapid  dis- 
engagement of  vapour  which  constitutes  ebullition  is  impossible.  Heacc, 
while  the  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  an  open  vessel  can  never  exceed  that  flf 
ebullition,  in  a  closed  vessel  it  may  be  much  higher.  The  liquid  state  Ins, 
nevertheless,  a  limit :  for,  according  to  experiments  by  Cagniard-Latoiir,if 
either  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  be  placed  in  strong  glass  tubes,  which  ue 
hermetically  sealed  after  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  and  if  tho 
these  tubes  are  exposed  to  a  sufficient  deg^e  of  heat,  a  moment  is  reaidicd 
at  which  the  liquid  suddenly  disappears,  and  iscon\'erted  into  vapour  at  locf, 
occupying  a  space  less  th<in  double  its  volume  in  the  liquid  state,  its  tensiN 
being  then  38  atmospheres. 

Alcohol  which  half  fills  a  tube  is  converted  into  vapour  at  207*  C.  If 
a  glass  tube  about  half  filled  with  water,  in  which  some  carbonate  of  soda 
has  been  dissolved,  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  glass,  be 
heated,  it  is  completely  vaporised  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting 
zinc. 

\Vhen  chloride  of  ethyle  is  heated  in  a  ver>'  thick  sealed  tube,  the  upper 
surface  ceases  to  be  distinct  at  170°,  and  is  replaced  by  an  ill-defined 
nebulous  zone.  As  the  temperature  rises  this  zone  increases  in  width  in 
both  directions,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  transparent ;  after  a  time 
the  liquid  is  completely  vaporised,  and  the  tube  becomes  transparent  and 
seemingly  empty.  On  cooling,  the  phenomena  are  reproduced  in  the  oppo- 
site order.  Similar  appearances  are  obser\'ed  on  heating  ether  in  a  soled 
tube  at  190°. 

Andrews  has  obser\'cd  that  when  liquid  carbonic  acid  was  heated  in  1 
closed  tube  to  31®  C.  the  surface  of  demarcation  between  the  liquid  and  die 
gas  became  fainter,  lost  its  curvature,  and  gradually  disappeared.  Tbe 
space  was  then  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  fluid,  which,  when  the  prcsant 
was  suddenly  diminished,  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered,  exhibited  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  stria!  throughout  its  whole 
mass.  Above  30°  no  apparent  liquefaction  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  sepu** 
tion  into  two  distinct  forms  of  matter,  could  be  effected,  not  even  when  the 
pressure  of  400  atmospheres  was  applied.  It  would  thus  seem  that  there 
exists  for  every  liquid  a  temperature,  the  critical  temperature.  While  beki* 
this  critical  point  a  sudden  transition  from  gas  to  liquid  is  accompanied  by 
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Hudden  diminutian  of  volume,  and  liquid  and  gas  are  separated  by  a  sharp 

]■<  of  demarcation  ;  above  this  critical  point  the  change  Is  connected  with 

Kgradual  diminution  of  volume,  and  is  quite  imperceptible.    The  condensa- 

in,  indeed,  only  be  recognised  by  a  sudden  ebullition  when  the  pres- 

i  lessened.     Hence,  ordinary  condensation  is  only  possible  below  the 

Uical  point,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  mere  pressure,  however 

[,  should  fall  to  liquefy  many  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  as  gases. 

364-  Vein's  dIreaMr. — Papin  appears  to  h.ive  been  the  first  to  study 

t  effects  of  (he  production  of  vapour  in   closed  vessels.     The  apparatus 

itich  bears  his  name  consists  of  a  cyhn- 

vessel  (fig.  295),  provided  with 

fc,COVer,  which  is  tirmly  fastened  down 

ew  B.     In  order  to  close  the 

kssel  hermetically,  sheet  lead  is  placed 

n  the  edges  of  the  cover  and  the 

At  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical 

■vity,  which   traverses   the  cylinder  S, 

il  the  tubulure  a,  the  cover  is  perforated 

a  small  orifice  In  which  there  is  a  rod 

This  rod  presses  against  a  lever,  A, 

ivcable  at  a,  and  the  pressure  may  be 

plated  by  means  of  a  weight  moveable 

p  this  lever.     The  lever  is  so  weighted, 

t  when  the  tension  in  the  interior  is 

kual  to  6  atmospheres,  for  example,  the 

5  and  the  vapour  escapes.     The 

estruction    af    the    apparatus    is    thus 

poided,  and  this  mechanism  has  hence  ( 

pceived  the  name  of  safety  valve.    The  1 

Ugester  is  filled  about  two-thirds  with 

[«ler,  and  is  heated  on  a  furnace.     The  Fig.  3^;, 

■  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  tempera- 

Bire  far  above  loo",  and  the  tension  of  the  vapour  increased  to  several  atmo- 

tberes,  according  to  the  weight  on  the  lever. 

We  have   seen  that  water  boils  at  much  lower  temperatures   on  high 

mountains  '360) ;   the  temperature  of  water  boiling  in  open  vessels  in  such 

localities  is  not  sufficient  to  soften  animal  fibre  completely  and  extract  the 

nutriment,  and  hence  Papin's  digester  is  used  In  the  preparation  of  food. 

Papin's  digester  is  used  in  extracting  gelatine.  When  bones  are  digested 
in  this  apparatus  they  are  softened  so  that  the  gelatine  which  they  contain 
is  dissolved.  The  use  of  the  digester  is  extending  in  Germany;  the  part 
tlirougb  which  the  screw  B  passes  is  made  of  such  elasticity  that  it  yields 
and  the  lid  opens  when  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  Ijccomes  dangerous. 

36J.  XAtent  beat  of  vaponr. — As  the  temperature  of  a  hquid  remains 
constant  during  ebullition,  whatever  be  the  source  of  heat  {356),  it  follows 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  becomes  absorbed  in  ebullition,  the 
only  effect  of  which  is  to  transform  the  body  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
condition.  And  conversely  when  a  saturated  vapour  passes  into  the  state  of 
liquid  it  gives  out  a  definite  amount  of  heat. 
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These  phenomena  were  first  observed  by  Black,  and  he  described  them 
by  saying  that  duringvaporisation  a  quantity  of  sensible  heat  became  latent, 
and  that  the  latent  heat  again  became  free  during  condensation.  The 
quantity  of  heat  which  a  liquid  must  absorb  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  and  which  it  gives  out  in  passing  from  the  state  of  vapoir 
to  that  of  liquid,  is  spoken  of  as  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation. 

The  analogy  of  these  phenomena  to  those  of  fusion  will  be  at  once  seo; 
the  modes  of  determining  them  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Cakvi- 
metry  ;  but  the  following  results,  which  have  been  obtained  for  the  latent 
heats  of  evaporation  of  a  few  liquids,  may  be  here  given  : — 

Water 536  Bisulphide  of  carbon         .        .   87 

Alcohol 208  Turpentine        .         .         .        .   74 

Acetic  acid       .  .102  Bromine  .        .         .         .        .49 

Ether 90  Iodine 4 

The  meaning  of  these  numbers  is,  in  the  case  of  water,  for  instance,  tlut 
it  requires  as  much  heat  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  from  the  state  of  liquid 
at  the  boiling  point  to  that  of  vapour  at  the  same  temperature,  as  would  raise 
a  pound  of  water  through  536  degrees,  or  536  pounds  of  water  through  one 
degree  ;  or  that  the  conversion  of  one  pound  of  vapour  of  alcohol  at  78^  into 
liquid  alcohol  of  the  same  temperature  would  heat  208  pounds  of  water 
through  one  degree. 

Watt,  who  investigated  the  subject,  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of  kiel 
tiecessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  water  from  zero  at  any  temperature  and 
then  to  evaporate  it  entirely^  is  a  constant  quantity.  His  experiments 
showed  that  this  quantity  is  640.  Plence  the  lower  the  temperattire  the 
greater  the  latent  heat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  less  the  latent  heat.  *  The  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  of  water  evaporated 
at  100°  would  be  540,  while  at  50°  it  would  be  590.  At  higher  temperatures 
the  latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapour  would  go  on  diminishing.  Water 
evaporated  under  a  pressure  of  1 5  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  20(f 
would  have  a  latent  heat  of  440,  and  if  it  could  be  evaporated  at  640°  it  would 
have  no  latent  heat  at  all. 

Regnault,  who  examined  this  question  with  great  care,  found  that  tlie 
total  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  water  increases  viA 
the  temperature f  and  is  not  constant,  as  Watt  had  supposed.  It  is  represented 
by  the  formula 

Q  =  6o6*5  +  0*305  T, 

in  which  Q  is  the  total  quantity  of  heat,  and  T  the  temperature  of  the  water 
during  evaporation,  while  the  numbers  are  constant  quantities.  The  total 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  water  at  100°  is  606*5  +  (0*305  x  lOo) 
-637  :  at  120°  it  is  643  ;  at  150^  it  is  651  ;  and  at  180®  it  is  661. 

Thus  the  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  zero  and  convert 
it  into  steam  at  100°  represents  a  mechanical  work  of  885430  units,  whidi 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  ton  weight  through  a  height  of  nearly  400  feet 

The  total  heat  of  the  evaporation  of  ether  is  expressed  by  a  formuU 
similar  to  that  of  water,  namely,  Q  =  64  +  0045/  ;  and  that  for  chloroform 
Q  =  67 -^0*1375/. 
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366.  OoM  «a*  to  mmporstloB.  IKeroanr  froaM.— What  ever  be  the 
temperature  at  which  a  vapour  is  produced,  an  absorption  of  heat  aJwayt 
udees  place.  If,  therefore,  a  liquid  evaporates,  and  does  not  receive  from 
without  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  expraded  in  producing  the 
vapour,  its  temperature  sinks,  and  tfae  cooling  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
evaporation  is  more  rapid. 

Leslie  succeeded  in  freezing  water  by  means  of  rapid  evaporation. 
Under  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  above  it  a  thin  metal  capsule,  A  (fig.  396),  containing  a  small 


quantity  of  water.  By  exhausting  the  receiver  the  water  begins  to  boil  (360) 
and  since  the  vapours  are  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  add  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed,  a  rapid  evaporation  is  produced,  which  quickly  effects  the  freezing  of 
the  water. 

This  experiment  is  best  perfonned  by  using,  instead  of  a  thin  metallic 
vessel,  a  watch  glass,  coated  with  lampblack  and  resting  on  a  cork  The 
advantage  of  this  is  twofold  :  firstly,  the  lampblack  is  a  very  bad  conductor, 
and  secondly,  it  is  not  moistened  by  the  liquid,  which  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  globule  not  in  contact  with  the  glass,  A  small  porous  dish  may  advan- 
tageously be  used. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  Wollaston's  cryophonts  (fig. 
397),  which  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube  provided  with  a  bulb  at  each  end. 
The  apparatus  is  prepared  by  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  then  boiled  so  as  lo  expel  all  air.  It  is  then  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
on  cooling  it  contains  only  water  and  the  vapour  of  water. 

The  water  being  introduced  into  the  bulb  A,  the  other  is  immersed  in  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  vapours  in  the  tube  are  thus  condensed  ;  the  water  in 
A  rapidly  yields  more.  But  this  rapid  production  of  vapour  requires  a  large 
amount  of  heat,  which  is  abstracted  from  the  water  in  A,  and  its  temperature 
is  so  much  reduced  that  it  freeies. 

By  using  liquids  more  volatile  than  water,  more  particularly  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  boils  at  —  io°,  or  still  better,  chloride  of  methyle,  which 
is  now  prepared  industrially  in  large  quantities,  a  degree  of  cold  is  obtained 
sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  mercury.  The  experiment  may  be  made  by  cover- 
ing the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  with  cotton  wool,  and  after  having  moistened 
"  3 
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it with  the  liquid  in  question,  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 
Wlien  a  vacuum  is  produced  the  mercury  is  quickly  frozen.  * 

Thilorier,  by  directing  a  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  on  the  bulb  of  an 
alcohol  thermometer,  obtained  a  cold  of  —  loo^  without  freeing  the  alcohol 
We  have  already  seen,  however  (336),  that  with  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic 
acid,  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  ether,  Despretz  obtained  a  sufficient 
degree  of  cold  to  reduce  alcohol  to  the  viscous  state. 

By  means  of  the  evaporation  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  formation  of 
ice  may  be  illustrated  without  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  A  little  water  is 
dropped  on  a  board,  and  a  capsule  of  thin  copper  foil,  containing  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  is  placed  on  the  water.  The  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  is  ac- 
celerated by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  water 
freezes  round  the  capsule,  so  that  the  latter  adheres  to  the  wood. 

In  like  manner,  if  some  water  be  placed  in  a  test  tube  which  is  then 
dipped  in  a  glass  containing  some  ether,  and  a  current  of  air  be  blown 
through  the  ether  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  fitted  to  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  ver>'  soon  freezes  the  water  in  the 
tube.  Richardson's  apparatus  for  producing  local  anaesthesia  also  depends 
on  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  used  in  hot  climates  to  cool  water 
by  means  of  alcarrasas.  These  are  porous  earthen  vessels,  through  which 
water  percolates,  so  that  on  the  outside  there  is  a  continual  evaporation 
which  is  accelerated  when  the  vessels  are  placed  in  a  current  of  air.  Forlbe 
same  reason  wine  is  cooled  by  wrapping  the  bottles  in  wet  cloths  and  placing 
them  in  a  draught. 

In  Harrison's  method  of  making  ice  artificially,  a  steam-engine  is  used 
to  work  an  air-pump,  which  produces  a  rapid  evaporation  of  some  ether,  in 
which  is  immersed  the  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  constructed  that  the  vaporised  ether  can  be  condensed  and 
used  again. 

The  cooling  effect  produced  by  a  wind  or  draught  does  not  necessarily 
arise  from  the  wind  being  cooler,  for  it  may,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer, 
be  actually  warmer ;  but  arises  from  the  rapid  evaporation  it  causes  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  We  have  the  feeling  of  oppression,  even  at  moderate 
temperatures,  when  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  by  moisture,  in  which 
no  evaporation  takes  place. 

367.  Carr6*s  apparatus  for  fireesinir  water. — We  have  already  seen 
that  when  any  liquid  is  converted  into  vapour  it  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sensible  heat ;  this  furnishes  a  source  of  cold  which  is  moie 
abundant  the  more  volatile  the  liquid,  and  the  greater  its  heat  of  vaporisation. 

This  property  of  liquids  has  been  utilised  by  M.  Carr^,  in  freezing  water 
by  the  distillation  of  ammonia.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
boiler  C  (figs.  298,  299),  and  of  a  slightly  conical  vessel  A,  which  is  Xhi^Jretur, 
These  two  vessels  are  connected  by  a  tube, ;//,  and  a  brace,  «,  binds  them 
firmly.  They  are  made  of  strong  galvanised  iron  plate,  and  can  resist  a 
pressure  of  seven  atmospheres. 

The  boiler  C,  which  holds  about  two  gallons,  is  three  parts  filled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia.  In  a  tubulurc  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler 
some  oil  is  placed,  and  in  tliis  a  thermometer  /.     The  freezer  A  consists  of 
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two  concentric  envelopes,  in  such  a  manner  that,  its  centre  being  hollow,  a 
metal  vessel,  G,  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen,  can  be  placed  in  this  space. 
Hence  only  the  annular  space  between  the  sides  of  the  freezer  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  boiler  by  means  of  the  tube  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
freeier  there  is  a  small  Cubulure,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  metal  stopper,  and 
by  which  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  introduced. 

The  formation  of  ice  comprehends  two  distinct  operations.  In  (he  first, 
Ihe  boiler  is  placed  in  a  furnace  F,  and  the  freezer  in  a  bath  of  cold  water  of 
abuut  12°.     The  boiler  being  heated  to  130°,  the   ammoniacal  gas  dissolved 
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in  the  water  of  the  boiler  is  disengaged,  and,  in  virtue  of  its  own  pressure,  is 
liquefied  in  the  freeier,  along  with  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water.  This 
distillation  of  C  towards  A  lasts  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  when  tt  is 
finished  the  second  operation  commences ;  this  consists  in  placing  the  boiler 
in  (he  cold-water  bath  (fig.  299),  and  the  fieczer  outside,  care  being  taken  to 
surround  it  with  very  dry  fianneL  The  vessel  C,  about  three-quarters  full 
of  water,  is  placed  in  the  freezer.  As  the  boiler  cools,  Ihe  ammoniacal  gas 
with  which  it  is  filled  is  again  dissolved  ;  the  pressure  thus  being  diminished, 
the  ajnmonia  which  has  been  liquefied  in  it  is  convened  into  the  gaseous 
form,  and  now  distils  from  A  towards  C,  to  redissoh'c  in  the  water  which 
h>s  remained  in  the  boiler.  During  this  distillation  the  ammonia  which  is 
gasified  absorbs  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  vessel 
G  and  the  water  it  contains.  Hence  it  is  that  this  water  freezes.  In  order 
to  have  better  contact  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  G  and  the  freezer, 
alcohnl  is  poured  between  them.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  a  perfectly 
compact  cylindrical  block  of  ice  can  be  taken  from  the  vessel  G. 

Thi*  apparatus  gives  about  four  pounds  of  ice  in  an  hour,  at  a  price  of 
t  a  farthing  per  pound  ;  large  continuously  working  apparatus  have. 
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however,  been  constructed,  which  pioduce  as  much  as  Soo  pounds  of  ic 

Carrd  has  constructed  an  ice-making  machine  which  is  an  indusiriil  I 
application  of  Leslie's  experiment  (366),  and  by  which  considerable  quaniitiet  I 
of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  short  time.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  R  atwui  ij  J 
inches  long  by  4  in  diameter,  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  aonmoBJ  I 
(fig,  300).  At  one  end  is  a  funnel  E,  by  which  strong  sulphuric  acid  e 
mtroduced  ;  at  the  other  is  a  tubulure  m,  to  which  is  screwed  a  dotne  d  tt 
supports  a  series  of  obstacles  intended  to  prevent  any  sulphuric  acid  fr 
spirting  into  m  and  b.  There  are,  moreover,  on  the  receiver  a  wide  ti 
dosed  by  a  thick  glass  disc  O,  and  a  long  tube  h,  to  the  top  of  which  is 


the  bottle  C  containing  water  to  be  frozen.    The  dome  1/,  the  disc  O,  and  I 
the  stopper  1  of  the  funnel  £  are  all* sealed  with  wax. 

On  the  side  of  the  receiver  is  an  air-pump  P,  connected  with  it  by  a 
b,  and  worked  by  a  handle  M.  To  this  handle  is  attached  a  rod  /,  which  by  I 
the  met;hanism  represented  on  the  left  of  the  figure  works  a  siirr 
sulphuric  acid,  A  lever  x  connected  with  a  horizontal  axis  which  traveis(«  I 
a  small  stuffing-box  »,  transmits  its  backward  and  forward  motion  to  the  I 
rod  e  and  to  the  stirrer.  This  and  the  stuffing-box  11  is  fitted  in  a  tubuluie  | 
on  the  side  of  the  tubulure  m. 

The  smallest  size  which  Carrif  makes  contains  2-1  kilogrammes 
phuric  acid,  and  the  water-bottle  about  400  grammes  when  it  isone-tfainlfit 
After  about  70  strokes  of  the  piston  the  water  begins  to  boil ;  the  acid  b 
n  continued  agitation,  the  vapour  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  p 
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^H|K)rkeii  until  freezing  begins.  For  this  purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  lo 
^^pive  a  few  strokes  every  live  minutes.  The  rate  of  freezing  dcpiends  on  (he 
^^■Irength  of  ihe  acid  :  when  this  gets  very  dilute  it  requires  renewal  ;  but  12 
^HlDier-boiiles  can  be  frozen  with  the  same  quantity  of  acid. 


Liquefaction  of  Vapours  and  Gases. 


LIQUEFACTION  OF  VAPOURS  AND  CASES. 


:.  Uqaefftollon  of  vkponra. — The  liquefaction  or  condensation  of 
vapours  is  their  passage  from  the  aeriform  lo  the  liquid  state.  Condensa- 
tion may  be  due  to  three  causes— cooling,  compression,  or  chemical  affinity. 
For  the  first  two  causes  the  vapours  must  be  saturated  (347),  while  the 
latter  produces  the  liquefaction  of  the  most  rarefied  vapours.  Thus,  a  large 
number  of  sails  absorb  and  condense  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
however  small  its  quantity. 

When  vapours  are  condensed,  their  latent  heat  becomes  free,  that  is,  it 
affects  the  thermometer.  This  is  readily  seen  when  a  current  of  steam  at 
100°  is  passed  into  a  vessel  of  water  at  Ihe  ordinary  temperature.     The  liquid 

I  becomes  rapidly  beaied,  and  soon  reaches  too".  The  quantity  of  heat  given 
np  in  liquefaction  is  equal  to  the  quantity  absorbed  in  producing  the 
I  369.  SUtUlatlon.  StUls. —  DistHtation  is  an  operation  by  which  a 
imlatile  liquid  may  be  separated  from  substances  which  ii  holds  in  solution 


I 


or  by  which  two  liquids  of  different  volatilities  may  be  separated.  The 
operation  depends  on  the  transformation  of  liquids  into  vapours  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  on  the  condensation  of  these  vapours  by  cooling. 

The  apparatus  used  in  distillation  is  called  a  slill.     Its  form  may  vary 
—Aeally,  but  it  consists  essentially  of  three  piarts  :  ist,  the  body,  A  (fig.  301), 
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a  copper  vessel  containing  the  liquid,  the  lower  part  of  which  fits  io  the 
furnace  :  2nd,  the  head,  B,  which  fits  on  the  body,  and  from  which  i 
lateral  tube,  C,  leads  to,  3rd,  the  worm,  S,  a  long  spiral  tin  or  copper  tobe 
placed  in  a  cistern  kept  constantly  full  of  cold  water.  The  object  of  the 
worm  is  to  condense  the  vapour,  by  exposing  a  greater  extent  of  cold 
surface. 

To  free  ordinary  well- water  from  the  many  impurities  which  it  contains, 
it  is  placed  in  a  still  and  heated.  The  vapours  disengaged  are  condensed 
in  the  worm,  and  the  distilled  water  arising  from  the  condensation  is  col- 
lected in  the  receiver  D.  The  vapours  in  condensing  rapidly  heat  the 
water  in  the  cistern,  which  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  renewed.  For  this 
purpose  a  coiHinual  supply  of  cold  water  passes  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  while  the  lighter  heated  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  escapes  by  a 
tube  in  the  top  of  the  cistern. 

370.  &teblr'B  condenser. — In  distilling  smaller  quantities  of  liquids, 
or  in  taking  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  of  it,  the 
apparatus  known  as  Liebi^s  condenser  is  extremely  useful.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  tube,  //,  fig.  302,  about  thirty  inches  long,  fitted  in  a  copper  or  tin  tube 


Fig.  302. 

by  means  of  perforated  corks.  A  constant  supply  of  cold  water  from  the 
vessel  a  passes  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  being  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  condenser  by  a  funnel  and  tube/  and  flowing  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  lube  g.  The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  contained  in  a  retort, 
the  neck  of  which  is  placed  in  the  tube  ;  the  condensed  liquid  drops  quite 
cold  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  con- 
densing tube. 

371.  Apparatus  for  determining  tbe  aloohollo  valae  of  wlnea.— One 
of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  flask  resting  on  a  tripod, 
and  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  (fig.  303).  By  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  this 
is  connected  with  a  worm  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  cold  water, 
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and  below  which  is  a  lest-glass  for  collecting  the  distillate.  On  this  ; 
three  divisions,  one  a,  which  measures  the  quantity  of  wine  taken  ;  the  t 
others  indicating  one-half  and  one-third  or  this  volume. 

The  lest'glass  is  filled  with  the  wine  up  lo  n,  this  is  then  poured  ir 
the  flask,  which,  having  been  connected  with  the  worm,  the  distillation 
commenced.  The  liquid  which  distils  over  is  a  mixture  of  alcohol  a 
water  ;  for  ordinary  wines,  such  as  clarets  and  hocks,  about  one-third  is  d 
tilled  over,  and  for  wines  richer  tn  spirit,  such  as  sherries  and  ports,  one-h 
must  be  distilled;  experiment  has  shown  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  alcohol  passes  over  in  the  distillate.    The  measure  is  then  tilled  up  w 


disiilled  water  to  a  ;  this  gives  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same 
volume  as  the  wine  taken,  free  from  all  solid  matters,  such  as  sugar,  colour- 
ing matter,  and  acid,  but  containing  all  the  alcohol.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  distillate  is  then  taken  by  means  of  an  alcoholometer  (129),  and  the 
number  thus  obtained  corresponds  to  a  certain 
strength  of  alcohol  as  indicated  by  the  tables. 

37a.  SAfetr  tabs. — In  prepaiing  gases  and 
collecting  them  over  mercury  or  water,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  these  liquids  rush  back  into 
the  gcoerating  vessel,  and  destroy  the  operation. 
This  arises  from  an  excess  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure over  the  tension  in  the  vessel.  If  a  gas,  sul- 
phurous acid,  for  example,  be  generated  in  the 
flasic  m  (fig.  304),  and  be  passed  into  water  in  tlic 
vessel  A,  as  long  as  the  gas  is  given  off  freely,  its 
tension  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water,  on,  so  that  the  water  in  lIij  ■ 
in  the  tube,  and  absorption  is  impossible.  But  if  the  t 
cither  through  the  flask  becoming  cooled  or  the  gas  being  disengaged  ti 
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slowly,  the  external  pressure  prevails,  and  when  it  exceeds  the  intemil 
tension  by  more  than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  co,  the  water  risa 
into  the  flask  and  the  operation  is  spoiled.  This  accident  is  prevented  bj 
means  ai  safety  tubes. 

These  are  tubes  which  prevent  absorption  by  allowing  air  to  enter  in 
proportion  as  the  internal  tension  decreases.  The  simplest  is  a  tube  C«, 
fig.  30;,  passing  through  the  cork  which  closes  the  flask  M,  in  which  thegii 
is  generated,  and  dipping  in  the  liquid.  When  the  tension  of  the  gas 
diminishes  in  M,  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  bath  E  caoics 
it  to  rise  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube  DA;  but  this  pressure  acting  alio 
on  the  liquid  in  the  tube  Co,  depresses  it  to  the  same  extent,  assuming  tbit 
this  liquid  has  the  same  density  as  the  water  In  E,     Now  as  the  distance  »r 
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is  less  than  the  height  DH.  air  enters  by  the  aperture  o,  before  the  water  id 
the  bath  can  rise  to  A,  and  no  absorption  takes  place. 

.  Fig.  306  represents  another  kind  of  safety  tube.  It  has  a  bulb  a,  con- 
taining a  certain  quantity  of  liquid,  as  does  also  id.  When  the  tennra  of 
the  gas  in  the  retort  M  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  level  in  the 
leg  iV  rises  higher  than  in  the  bulb  a  ;  if  the  gas  has  the  tension  of  oneatmo- 
sphere,  the  level  is  Ihe  same  in  the  tube  as  in  the  bulb.  Lastly,  if  the 
tension  of  the  gas  is  less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  level  sinks  is 
the  leg  di  ;  and,  as  care  is  taken  thai  the  height  ia  is  less  than  bh,  as  sooo 
as  the  air  which  enters  through  c  reaches  the  curved  part  i,  it  raises  tbc 
column  ia,  and  passes  into  the  retort  before  the  water  in  the  cylinder  on 
reach  b ;  the  tension  in  the  interior  is  then  equal  to  the  exterior  presiuit, 
and  no  absorption  takes  place. 

373.  UqueflMttaii  er  (•••■• — We  have  already  seen  that  a  satunttd 
vapour,  the  temperature  of  which  is  constant,  is  liquefied  by  increasing  the 
pressure,  and  that,  the  pressure  remaining  constant,  it  is  brought  into  Ik 
liquid  state  by  diminishing  the  temperature. 

Unsaturated  vapours  behave  in  all  respects  like  gases.  And  it  is  natinsl 
to  suppose  that  what  are  ordinarily  called  pirmaiifttt  gates  are  really  un- 
saturated vapours.     For  the  gaseous  form  is  accidental,  and  is  not  inberent 
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in  the  nature  of  the  substance.  At  ordinary  temperatures  sulphurous  acid  is 
a  gasy  while  m  countries  near  the  poles  it  is  a  liquid  ;  in  temperate  climates 
ether  is  a  liquid,  at  a  tropical  heat  it  is  a  gas.  And  just  as  unsaturated 
vapours  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of  saturation,  and  then  liquefied,  by 
suitably  diminishing  the  temperature  or  increasing  the  pressure,  so  by  the 
same  means  gases  may  be  liquefied.  But  as  they  are  mostly  very  far  re- 
moved from  this  state  of  saturation,  great  cold  and  pressure  are  required. 
Some  of  them  may  indeed  be  liquefied  either  by  cold  or  by  pressure  ;  for 
the  majority,  however,  both  agencies  must  be  simultaneously  employed. 
The  late  researches  of  Cailletet  and  Pictet  have 
shown  that  the  distinction  permanent  gas  no 
longer  exists,  now  that  all  are  liquefied. 

Faraday  was  the  first  to  liquefy  some  of  the 
gases.  His  method  consists  in  enclosing  in  a 
bent  glass  tube  (fig.  307)  substances  by  whose 
chemical  action  the  gas  to  be  liquefied  is  pro- 
duced, and  then  sealing  the  shorter  leg.  In 
proportion  as  the  gas  is  disengaged  its  pressure 
increases,  and  it  ultimately  liquefies  and  collects 
in  the  shorter  leg,  more  especially  if  its  conden-  Fig.  307. 

sation  is  assisted  by  placing  the  shorter  leg  in  a 

freezing  mixture.    A  small  manometer  may  be  placed  in  the  apparatus  to 
indicate  the  pressure. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  readily  liquefied  by  heating  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a 
bent  tube  of  this  description ;  and  carbonic  acid  by  heating  bicarbonate 
of  sodium ;  other  gases  have  been  condensed  by  taking  advantage  of  special 
reactions,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  rather  to  chemistry  than  to 
physics.  For  example,  chloride  of  silver  absorbs  about  200  times  its  volume 
of  ammoniacal  gas;  when  the  compound  thus  formed  is  placed  in  a 
freezing  tube  and  gently  heated,  while  the  shorter  leg  is  immersed  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  a  quantity  of  liquid  ammoniacal  gas  speedily  collects  in  the 
shorter  leg. 

374.  Appaimtns  to  liquefy  and  BoUdliy  ri^es. — Thilorier  first  con- 
structed an  apparatus  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
could  be  liquefied.  Its  principle  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Faraday  in 
working  with  glass  tubes ;  the  gas  is  generated  in  an  iron  cylinder,  and 
passes  through  a  metal  tube  into  another  similar  cylinder,  where  it  con- 
denses. The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  not  free  from  danger ;  many  acci- 
dents have  already  happened  with  it,  and  it  has  been  superseded  by  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  Nattcrer,  of  Vienna,  which  is  both  convenient 
and  safe. 

A  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus,  as  modified  by  Bianchi,  is  repre- 
sented in  ^g.  309,  and  a  section  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  308.  It  consists 
of  a  wrought-iron  reservoir  A,  of  something  less  than  a  quart  capacity, 
which  can  resist  a  pressure  of  more  than  600  atmospheres.  A  small  force- 
pump  is  screwed  on  the  lower  part  of  this  reservoir.  The  piston-rod  /  is 
moved  by  the  crank  rod  £,  which  is  worked  by  the  handle  M.  As  the 
compression  of  the  gas  and  the  friction  of  the  piston  produce  a  considerable 
disengagement  of  heat,  the  reservoir  A  is  surrounded  by  a  copper  vessel, 


it  ihen  passes  inio  tlie  con  den  5111 54  pump  ihroiii^'h  ilie  vulcanised  india-rubbB 
tube  H.  After  the  apparatus  has  been  worlced  for  some  lime  the  teservwf 
A  can  be  unscrewed  from  the  pump  without  any  escape  of  the  liquid,  fix  K 
is  closed  beiow  by  a  valve  S  (fig.  308).  In  order  to  collect  some  o(  At 
liquid  gas  the  reser\-oir  is  inverted,  and  on  turning  the  stopcock  r,  the  Mv^ 
escapes  by  a  small  tubulure  x. 

When  carbonic  acid  has  been  liquefied,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  ir 
air,  a  portion  only  of  the  liquid  volatilises,  in  consequence  of  the  hnt  *l 
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sorbed  by  this  evaporation  ;  the  rest  is  so  much  cooled  as  to  solidify  in 
white  flakes  like  snow  or  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

Solid  carbonic  acid  evaporates  very  slowly.  By  means  of  an  alcohol 
thermometer  its  temperature  has  been  found  to  be  about  —90^  A  small 
quantity  placed  on  the  hand  does  not  produce  the  sensation  of  such  great 
cold  as  might  be  expected.  This  arises  from  the  imperfect  contact.  But  if 
the  solid  be  mixed  with  ether  the  cold  produced  is  so  intense  that  when  a 
little  is  placed  on  the  skin  all  the  effects  of  a  severe  bum  are  produced.  A 
mixture  of  these  two  substances  solidifies  four  times  its  weight  of  mercury 
in  a  few  minutes.  When  a  tube  containing  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  placed 
in  this  mixture,  the  liquid  becomes  solid,  and  looks  like  a  transparent  piece 
of  ice. 

The  most  remarkable  liquefaction  obtained  by  this  apparatus  is  that  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  gas  once  liquefied  only  evaporates  slowly,  and 
produces  a  temperature  of  88°  below  zero.  Mercury  placed  in  it  in  small 
quantities  instantly  solidifies.  The  same  is  the  case  with  water  :  it  must  be 
added  drop  by  drop,  otherwise,  its  latent  heat  being  much  greater  than  that 
of  mercury,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  water  in  solidifying  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  an  explosion  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  has  the  pro- 
perty of  supporting  the  combustion  of  bodies  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy 
as  oxygen  ;  and  even  at  low  temperatures  it  preserves  this  property.  When 
a  piece  of  incandescent  charcoal  is  thrown  on  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
it  continues  to  bum  with  a  brilliant  light. 

The  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  (366)  has  been  used  by 
Loir  and  Drion  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases.  By  passing  a  current  of  air 
from  a  blowpipe  bellows  through  several  tubes  into  a  few  ounces  of  ether, 
a  temperature  of  —  34°  C.  can  be  reached  in  five  or  six  minutes,  and  may  be 
kept  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  By  evaporating  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  in  the  same  manner  a  great  degree  of  cold,  —  50°  C,  is  obtained.  At 
this  temperature  ammoniacal  gas  may  be  liquefied.  By  rapidly  evaporating 
liquid  ammonia  under  the  air-pump,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
temperature  of  —87®  is  attained,  which  is  found  sufficient  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

375.  Oalltototfs  and  Flotet**  rasearolies. — Cailletet  and  Pictet,  working 
independently,  but  simultaneously,  have  effaced  the  old  distinction  between 
permanent  and  non-permanent  gases,  by  effecting  the  condensation  of  the 
gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  other  gases  hitherto  supposed  to  be  in- 
coercible.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  powerful  material 
appliances  directed  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity. 

The  essential  parts  of  Cailletet's  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  310. 
The  gas  to  be  condensed  is  contained  in  the  tube  TP,  which  is  fitted,  by 
means  of  a  bronze  screw.  A,  into  a  strong  wrought-iron  mercury  bath,  B. 
By  means  of  a  screw,  R  E,  and  a  tube,  U,  this  is  connected  with  a  hydraulic 
or  a  screw  press  not  represented  in  the  figure.  The  capillary  part,  P,  of  the 
tube  T,  is  placed  in  a  vessel  M,  in  which  it  can  be  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  this  again  is  surrounded  by  a  stout  safety  bell  jar,  C. 

When  a  pressure  of  250  to  300  atmospheres  is  applied  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  after  waiting  until  the  heat  due  to  the  compression  has  dis- 
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appeared,  if  a  screw  arranged  in  the  press  is  suddenly  opened,  the  presme 
being  diminished  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  gas  ii 

the  tube  T  P,  is  so  great  as  to  liquefy  t,  portion  rf 

the  rest,  as  is  shown  by  the  production  of  a  mist. 

This  observation  was  first  made  with  binondc 
of  nitrogen,  but  similar  results  have  been  obtaioed 
with  marsh  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  oxygen. 

The  principle  of  Pictet's  method  is  that  of 
liberating  the  gas  under  great  pressure  combiDcd 
with  the  application  of  great  degrees  of  cold.  The 
essential  parts  of  the  appiaratus  are  the  following : 
two  double-acting  pumps,  A  and  B  (fig.  311),  an  so 
coupled  together  that  they  cause  the  evaporation 
of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  contained  in  the  annular 
receiver  C.  By  the  play  of  the  pumps  the  gas  thus 
evaporated  is  forced  into  the  receiver  D,  where  it 
is  cooled  by  a  current  of  water,  and  again  liquefied 
under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  Thence 
it  passes  again  by  the  narrow  tube,  d,  to  the  receiver 
C,  to  replace  that  which  is  evaporated. 

In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  is  reduced  to— 65°.  Its  functioti  is  to 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  which  is  then  submitted  to  a  perfccdy  ana- 
logous process  of  rarefaction  and  condensation. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  two  similar  pumps,  E 
Kig-  310.  and  F.    The  carbonic  acid  gas,  perfectly  pure  vrA 

dry,  is  drawn  from  a  reservoir  through  a  tube  not 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  is  forced  into  the  condenser  K,  which  is 
cooled  by  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  to  a  temperature  of— 65°  and  is  there 
liquefied. 

H  is  a  tube  of  stout  copper  in  connection  with  the  condenser  K  by* 
narrow  tube  k.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  lique- 
fied,  the  connection  with  the  gasholder  is  cut  off,  and  by  working  the  pumps, 
Y.  and  F,  a  vacuum  is  created  over  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  H,  which  po- 
duces  so  great  a  cold  as  to  solidify  it. 

L  is  a  stout  wrought-iron  retort  capable  of  Standing  a  pressure  of  ijoo 
atmospheres.  In  it  are  placed  the  substances  by  whose  chemical  actions 
the  gas  is  produced  ;  potassium  chlorate  in  the  case  of  oxygen.  This  retort 
is  closed  by  a  strong  copper  tube  in  which  the  actual  condensation  is  eflecteil, 
near  the  end  of  which  is  a  specially-constructed  manometer  R,  and  which  it 
closed  by  a  stopcock  N. 

When  the  four  pumps  are  set  in  action,  for  which  a  steam  engine  of  ij 
horse-power  is  required,  heat  is  applied  to  the  retort.  Oxygen  is  liberated 
in  a  calculated  quantity,  the  temperature  of  the  retort  being  about  fif- 
Towards  the  close  of  the  decomposition  the  manometer  indicates  a  presnire 
of  soo  atmospheres,  and  then  sinks  103:0.  This  diminution  is  due  to  the  con- 
densation of  gas,  and  at  this  stage  the  tube  conmins  liquefied  oxygerL  If  the 
cock  N  is  opened,  the  gas  issues  with  violence,  having  the  appearance  of* 
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dazzling  white  pencil.  This  lasts  three  or  four  seconds.  On  closing  the 
stopcock  the  pressure,  which  had  diminished  to  400  atmospheres,  now  rises 
again,  and  again  becomes  stationary,  proving  that  the  gas  is  once  more 
being  condensed. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  jet  of  oxygen  when  viewed  by  the 
electric  light  showed  that  the  light  it  emits  was  partially  polarised,  indicating 
a  probable  transient  crystallisation  of  the  gas. 

For  hydrogen  the  gas  was  disengaged  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassic 
formate  and  hydrate.    When  the  pressure  had  reached  650  atmospheres,  and 


Fig.  3x1. 

the  cock  was  opened,  a  steel-blue  jet  issued  from  the  aperture  with  a  brisk 
noise.  This  was  suddenly  intermittent,  and  resembled  a  shower  of  hailstones. 
As  the  separate  granules  struck  the  ground,  they  produced  a  loud  noise  and 
Pictet  considers  that  in  all  probability  the  hydrogen  in  the  interior  was  frozen. 


MIXTURES  OF  GASES  AND  VAPOURS. 

376.  &AWS  oftlie  mlzture  of  rases  and  ▼aponm. — Every  mixture  of  a 
gas  and  a  vapour  obeys  the  following  two  laws  : — 

I.  The  tension,  and,  conseqtuntly,  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  saturates 
a  given  space,  are  the  same  for  the  same  temperature,  whether  this  space  con- 
tains a  gas  or  is  a  vacuum, 

I I.  The  tension  of  the  mixture  of  a  gas  and  a  vapour  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  tensions  which  each  would  possess  if  it  occupied  the  same  space 
alone. 

These  are  known  as  Dalton^s  laws,  from  their  discoverer,  and  are  de>- 
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monstrated  by  the  following  apparatus,  which  was  invented  bjr  Gkj- 
Lu$sac  :— li  consists  of  a  glass  tube  A  (fig.  311},  to  which  two  stopcocks^ 
and  d,  are  cemented.  The  lower  stopcock  is  provided  with  a  tuboluit, 
which  connects  the  tube  A  with  a  cube  B  of  smaller  diameter, 
between  the  two  tubes  serves  to  measure  the  heights  of  the  1 
columns  in  these  tubes. 

The  lube  A  is  hllcd  with  mercur)',  and  the  stopcocks  b  and  d  are  closed. 
A  glass  globe  M,  filled  with  dry  air  or  any  other  gas,  is  screwed  on  by  means 
_  of  a  stopcock  in  the  place  of  the  funnel  C. 
All  three  stopcocks  are  then  opened,  and  a  little 
mercury  is  allowed  to  escape,  which  is  replaced 
by  the  dry  air  of  the  globe.  The  stopcocks  are 
then  closed,  and  as  the  air  in  the  tube  expands 
on  leaving  ihe  globe  the  pressure  on  it  is  \tm 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Mercury  is  ac- 
cordingly poured  into  the  tube  B  until  it  ii  at 
the  same  level  in  both  tubes.  The  globe  ii 
then  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  funnel  C,  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock  o  of  a  peculiar  conitnic- 
tion.  It  is  not  perforated,  but  has  a  small 
cavity,  as  represented  in  n,  on  the  left  of  tbc 
figure.  Some  of  the  liquid  to  be  vaporised  is 
poured  into  C,  and  the  height  of  the  mercuiy, 
t,  having  been  noted,  the  stopcock  6  is  opened, 
and  ti  turned,  so  (hat  its  cavity  becomes  filled 
with  liquid  ;  being  again  turned,  the  liquid 
enters  the  space  A  and  vaporises.  The  liquid 
is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  until  the  air  hi 
the  tube  is  saturated,  which  is  the  case  when 
the  level  ik  of  the  mercury  ceases  to  sink  (346}- 
As  the  tension  of  the  vapour  produced  in 
the  space  A  is  added  to  that  of  the  air  already 
present,  the  total  volume  of  gas  is  increased. 
It  may  easily  be  restored  to  its  original  volume 
by  pouring  mercury  into  B.  When  the  metcuiy 
"^^^fe^---  in  the  large  lube  has  been  raised  to  the  level  1^ 

Fig. 3>i.  there  is  a  difference  Bo,  in  the  level  of  the 

mercury  in  the  two  tubes,  which  obviously  re- 
presents the  tension  of  the  vapour  ;  for  as  the  air  has  resumed  its  original 
volume,  its  tension  has  not  changed.  Now,  if  a  few  drops  of  the  same  liquid 
be  passed  into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometric  tube,  a  depression  exactly  eqiul 
to  Bo  is  produced,  which  proves  that,  for  the  same  temperature,  the  tensioa 
of  a  saturated  vapour  is  the  same  in  a  gas  as  in  a  vacuum ;  from  which 
it  is  concluded  that  at  the  same  temperature  the  quantity  of  vapour  is 

The  second  law  is  likewise  proved  by  this  experiment,  for,  when  the 
mercury  has  regained  its  level,  the  mixture  supports  the  atmospheric  pn*- 
sure  on  the  lop  of  the  column  II,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  column  d 
mercur)'  B  0,     But  of  these  two  pressures,  one  represents  the  tension  of  the 
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dry  air,  and  the  other  the  tension  of  the  vapour.    The  second  law  is,  more- 
over, a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 

Experiments  can  only  be  made  with  this  apparatus  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures :  but  Regnault,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  which  can  be  used  at  different 
temperatures,  investigated  the  tensions  of  the  vapours  of  water,  ether,  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  benzole,  both  in  a  vacuum,  and  in  air.  He  found  that 
the  tension  in  air  is  less  than  it  is  in  a  vacuum,  but  the  differences  are  so 
small  as  not  to  invalidate  Dalton's  law.  Regnault  was  even  inclined  to 
consider  this  law  as  theoretically  true,  attributing  the  differences  which  he 
observed  to  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

377.  Fro1)leni0  on  lolztiires  of  vaooo  and  ▼aponm. — i.  A  volume  of 
dry  air  V,  at  the  pressure  H,  being  given,  what  will  be  its  volume  V,  when 
it  is  saturated  with  vapour,  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  remaining  the 
same? 

If  F  be  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  saturates  the  air,  the 
latter,  in  the  mixture,  only  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  H  -  F  (376).  But 
by  Boyle's  law  the  volumes  V  and  V  are  inversely  as  their  pressures, 
consequently 

X!  =  _Ji  .  whence  V'  =  ^^  - 

ii.  Let  V  be  a  given  volume  of  saturated  air  at  the  pressure  H,  and  the 
temperature  / ;  what  will  be  its  volume  V,  also  saturated,  at  the  pressure  H^, 
and  the  temperature  f  ? 

If/be  the  maximum  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  /®,  and/'  its  maximum 
tension  at  /^,  the  air  alone  in  each  of  the  mixtures  V  and  V  will  be  respec- 
tively under  the  pressures  H— /and  H'-/';  consequently,  assuming  first 
that  the  temperature  is  constant,  we  obtain 

V     H'-/* 

But  as  the  volumes  V  and  V  of  air,  at  the  temperatures  f  and  /,  are  in  the 
ratio  of  I  +  at'  to  I  +  a/,  a  being  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  air,  the 
equation  becomes 

V*H'-/''iT^ 

iii.  What  is  the  weight  P  of  a  volume  of  air  V,  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour  at  the  temperature  /and  pressure  H  ? 

If  we  call  F  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapour  at  /^,  the  tension  of  the 
air  alone  will  be  H  —  F,  and  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  finding  :  i  st,  the 
wdght  of  V  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  at  /,  and  under  the  pressure  H  -  F  ;  and 
2nd,  the  weight  of  V  cubic  inches  of  saturated  vapour  at  f  under  the 
pressure  F. 

To  solve  the  first  part  of  the  problem,  we  know  that  a  cubic  inch  of  dry 
air  at  0°  and  the  pressure  760  millimetres  weighs  0*31  grains,  and  that  at  /°, 

and  the  pressure  H-F,  it  weighs^  ^'  L^~W  (^^5)'  consequently  V  cubic 

inches  of  dry  air  weigh 

0-31  (H  -  F)  V 


( 


r  +  a/)76p  ^^ 
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To  obtain  the  weight  of  the  vapour,  the  weight  of  the  same  voliuxie  of 
dry  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  must  be  sought,  and  this  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  relative  density  of  the  vapour.    Now  as  V  cubic  indies 

of  dry  air  at  /**,  and  the  pressure  F,  weigh  - — ^———--^  V  cubic  inches  of 

(i+ii/)76o 

aqueous  vapour,  whose  density  is  f  of  that  of  air  (380),  weigh 

o-3ixVF      5  fjj 

(i+a/)76o    8        ^^ 

and  as  the  weight  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  (i)  and  (2)  we  hive 

p_0'3ixV(H-F)     o'3fxVF      5^0'3ixVF   /TT-in 
(i+«/)76o        (i+a/)76o    8     (i+a/)76o^        *^' 


SPHEROIDAL  CONDITION. 

378.  Xieldenflrosfs  phenMiioBOii. — Boutlffiiy's  ozperimeBts. — ^When 
liquids  are  thrown  upon  incandescent  metal  surfaces  they  present  remark- 
able phenomena,  which  were  first  observed  by  Leidenfrost  a  century  ago, 
and  have  been  named  after  their  discoverer.  They  have  since  then  been 
studied  by  other  physicists,  and  more  especially  by  Boutigny. 

When  a  tolerably  thick  silver  or  platinum  dish  is  heated  to  redness,  and  a 
little  w^ater,  previously  warmed,  is  dropped  into  the  dish  by  means  of  a  pipette, 
the  liquid  does  not  spread  itself  out  on  the  dish,  and  does  not  moisten  it,  as 
it  would  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened 
globule,  which  fact  Boutigny  expresses  by  saying  that  it  has  passed  into 
Xki'^  spheroidal  state.  It  rotates  rapidly  round  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
taking  sometimes  the  form  of  a  star,  and  not  only  does  it  not  boil,  but  its 
evaporation  is  only  about  one-fiftieth  as  rapid  as  if  it  boiled.  As  the  didi 
cools,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  not  hot  enough  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  spheroidal  state  ;  it  is  accordingly  moistened  by  the  liquid,  and  a  violent 
ebullition  suddenly  ensues. 

All  volatile  liquids  can  assume  the  spheroidal  condition ;  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  can  be  produced  varies  with  each  liquid,  and  is 
more  elevated  the  higher  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  For  water,  die 
dish  must  have  at  least  a  temperature  of  200°;  for  alcohol,  134®;  and  for 
ether,  61°. 

The  temperature  of  a  liquid  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  always  below  its 
boiling  point.  This  temperature  has  been  measured  by  Boutigny  by  means 
of  a  very  delicate  thermometer  ;  but  his  method  is  not  free  from  objections, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperatures  he  obtained  were  too  high.  He 
found  that  of  water  to  be  95°  ;  alcohol,  75°  ;  ether,  34** ;  and  liquid  sulphur- 
ous acid,  — 11°.  But  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  which  is  disengaged 
appears  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  vessel  itself. 

This  property  of  liquids  in  the  spheroidal  state  remaining  below  their 
boiling  point  has  been  applied  by  Boutigny  in  a  remarkable  experiment, 
that  of  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  He  heated  a  platinum  dish  to 
bright  redness,  and  placed  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  sulphm-ous  acid  m  it 
It  immediately  assumed  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  its  evaporation  was 
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remarkably  slow.  Its  temperature,  as  has  been  stated,  was  about  —  1 1°,  and 
when  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  added,  it  immediately  solidified,  and  a 
small  piece  of  ice  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  red-hot  crucible.  In  a  similar 
manner  Faraday,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether, 
succeeded  in  freezing  mercury  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

In  the  spheroidal  state,  the  liquid  is  not  in  contact  with  the  vessel. 
Boutigny  proved  this  by  heating  a  silver  plate  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  dropping  on  it  a  little  dark-coloured  water.  The  liquid  assumed  the 
spheroidal  condition,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  placed  at  some  distance 
could  be  distinctly  seen  between  the  drop  and  the  plate.  If  a  plate  perforated 
by  several  fine  holes  be  heated,  a  liquid  will  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
when  projected  upon  it  This  is  also  the  case  with  a  flat  helix  of  platinum 
wire  pressed  into  a  slightly  concave  shape.  An  experiment  of  another  class, 
due  to  Prof.  Church,  also  illustrates  the  same  fact.  A  polished  silver  dish 
is  made  red-hot,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  are  pro- 
jected on  it  The  liquid  passes  into  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  the  silver 
undergoes  no  alteration.  But  if  the  dish  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  liquid  instantly 
moistens  it,  producing  a  dark  spot,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver. 
In  like  manner  nitric  acid  assumes  the  spheroidal  state  when  projected  on  a 
heated  silver  plate,  and  does  not  attack  the  metal  so  long  as  the  plate  remains 
hot 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  observed  when  potassium  is  placed  on 
water.  Hydrogen  is  liberated,  and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame  ;  hydrate  of 
potassium,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  floats  on  the  surface  without 
touching  it,  owing  to  its  high  temperature.  In  a  short  time  it  cools  down, 
and  the  globule  coming  in  contact  with  water  bursts  with  an  explosion. 

Similarly,  liquids  may  be  made  to  roll  upon  liquids,  and  solid  bodies 
which  vaporise  without  becoming  liquid  also  assume  a  condition  analogous 
to  the  spheroidal  state  of  liquids  when  they  are  placed  on  a  surface  whose 
temf>erature  is  sufficiently  high  to  vaporise  them  rapidly.  This  is  seen  when 
a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  platinum  crucifele. 

The  phenomena  of  the  spheroidal  state  seem  to  prove  that  the  liquid 
globule  rests  upon  a  sort  of  cushion  of  its  own  vapour,  produced  by  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  hot  surface  against  its  under  side.  As  fast  as  this  vapour 
escapes  from  under  the  globule,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fresh  quantity 
formed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  globule  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  it, 
and  does  not  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  healed  surface.  When,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  latter  falls,  the  formation  of  vapour  at  the  under 
surface  becomes  less  and  less  rapid,  until  at  length  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  globule  touching  the  hot  metal  or  liquid  on  which  it  rests.  As  soon 
as  contact  occurs  heat  is  rapidly  imparted  10  the  globule,  it  enters  into  ebul- 
lition, and  quickly  boils  away. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Budde,  who  found 
that  in  an  exhausted  receiver  water  passes  into  the  spheroidal  state,  even 
when  the  temperature  of  the  support  is  not  more  than  80°  or  90° ;  for  then  the 
vapour  has  only  to  support  the  drop,  and  not  the  atmospheric  pressure  also. 

Tliese  experiments  on  the  spheroidal  state  explain  the  fact  that  the  hand 
may  be  dipped  into  melted  lead,  or  even  melted  iron,  without  injury.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  liquid  metal  be  heated  greatly  above  its  soUdifying  point. 
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Usually  the  natural  moisture  of  the  hand  is  sufHcient,  but  it  is  better  to  wipe 
it  with  a  damp  cloth.  In  consequence  of  the  great  heat  the  hand  beconui 
covered  with  a  layer  of  spheroidal  fluid,  which  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
metal  with  the  hand.  Radiant  heat  alone  operates,  and  this  is  principallT 
expended  in  forming  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  hand.  If  tlie 
hand  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  the  water  adheres  to  the  flesh,  and  con- 
sequently a  scald  is  produced. 

The  tales  of  ordeals  by  lire  during  the  middle  ages,  of  men  who  could 
run  barefooted  over  red-hot  iron  without  being  injured,  are  pos^bly  tnie 
in  some  cases,  and  would  find  an  explanation  in  the  preceditig  phenomciH. 

DENSITY  OF  VAPOURS. 

379.  aar>SiaaB»e'B  ^atbaO-^^The  lUnsity  of  a  vapour  is  the  relation 
between  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  this  vapour  and  that  of  the  same 
volume  of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

Two  methods  principally  are  used  in  determining  the  density  of  vapoarf '. 
Gay-Lussac's,  which  serves  for  liquids  that  boil  at  about  ICO%  and  Dtuoas', 
which  can  be  used  up  at  350°. 

Fig.  313  represents  the  apparatus  used  by  Gay-Lu3Sac.  It  consists  of  aa 
iron  vessel  containing  mercury,  in  which  there  is  a  glass  cylinder,  M.  Thii 
is  tilled  with  water  or  oil,  and  the  temperature 
is  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  T.  In  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder  is  a  graduated  gas  jir, 
C,  which,  at  first,  is  filled  with  mercury. 

The  liquid  whose  vapour  density  is  to  be 
determined  is  placed  in  a  small  glass  bulb.  A, 
represented  on  the  left  of  the  figure.  The  bulb 
is  then  sealed  and  weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  taken  is  obviously  the  weight  of  the  bulb 
when  filled,  minus  its  weight  while  empty.  The 
bulb  is  then  introduced  into  the  jar  C,  and  the 
liquid  in  M  gradually  heated  somewhat  higher 
than  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb. 
In  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  this  liquid 
the  bulb  breaks,  and  the  liquid  becoming  con- 
verted into  vapour  the  mercury  is  depressed,  ai 
represented  in  the  figure.  The  bulb  must  be» 
small  ihat  all  the  liquid  in  it  is  vaporised.  The 
volume  of  the  vapour  is  given  by  the  graduatioii 
on  the  jar.  Its  temperature  is  indicated  bjr  At 
thermomeier  T,  and  the  pressure  is  shown  by 
the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  taro- 
meter  at  the  time  of  the  observation,  and  the 
n  of  mercury  in  the  gas  jar.  It  is  only  necessary  tbe» 
to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour  wie 
the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  quotient,  obtained 
by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  vapour  by  that  of  the  air,  gives  the  required 
density  of  the  vapour. 

Let/  be  the  weight  of  the  vapour  in  grains,  v  its  volume  in  cubic  inches 


height  of  the  colut 
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and  /  its  temperature ;  if  H  be  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  h  that  of 
the  mercury  in  the  gas  jar,  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  will  be  H — ^. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  weight/^  of  a  volume  of  air  i/,  at  the  tempera- 
ture /,  and  under  a  pressure  H— A.  At  zero,  under  the  pressure  760  milli- 
metres, a  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  0*31  grain  ;  consequently,  under  the 
same  conditions,  v  cubic  inches  will  weigh  031  v  grains.  And  therefore 
the  weight  of  v  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  f^  and  the  pressure  760  millimetres,  is 

^^-51^  grain  [325,  prob.  ii.]. 

As  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  the  above 

H  —A 
weight  maybe  reduced  to  the  pressure  H  —  ^  by  multiplying  by  — ^ —  which 

760 
gives  0'3i  V  (H— ^) 

"(I  +a/)  760 

for  the  weight  p'  of  the  volume  of  air  v,  under  the  pressure  H  —  A  and  at  /**. 
Consequendy,  for  the  desired  density  we  have 

D-/  ,/(i-t-fl/)76o 
f    0-31  v(H-^)' 

380.  XoftiMum*0  metliod.— Hofmann  has  materially  improved  the 
method  of  Gay-Lussac  by  having  the  mercury  tube  in  which  the  vapours  are 
produced  about  a  metre  in  length  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  barometer,  and  the  vapour 
is  formed  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  This  tube  is  surrounded  by  another 
glass  tube  so  arranged  that  water,  amylic  alcohol,  or  aniline,  or  indeed  any 
substance  with  a  constant  boiling  point,  may  be  distilled  through  it.  In  this 
way  more  constancy  in  the  temperatures  is  ensured  than  with  the  use  of  a 
mercury  bath.  The  liquid  is  contained  in  very  minute  stoppered  tubes  hold- 
ing from  20  to  100  milligrammes  of  water ;  the  stoppers  come  out  in  the 
vacuum,  and  the  tube  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

As,  under  the  above  conditions,  the  liquid  vaporises  into  a  vacuum,  the 
vap>our  is  formed  under  a  very  much  lower  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  at  a  temperature  much  below  its  ordinary  boilinjg  point. 
Thus,  the  vapour  density  of  a  body  which  only  boils  at  a  temperature  of  1 50*^ 
can  be  determined  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  This  is  of  great  use 
in  the  case  of  those  bodies  which  decompose  at  the  boiling  point  under 
ordinary  pressure. 

381.  Siamms*  metbod. — The  method  just  described  cannot  be  applied  to 
liquids  whose  boiling  point  exceeds  150°  or  160*'.  In  order  to  raise  the  oil 
in  the  cylinder  to  this  temperature  it  would  be  necessary  to  heat  the  mercury 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  mercurial  vapours  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
operator.  And,  moreover,  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  vapours  in  the 
graduated  jar  would  increase  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid,  and  so 
far  vitiate  the  result. 

The  following  method,  devised  by  Dumas,  can  be  used  up  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  glass  begins  to  soften  ;  that  is,  about  400^  A  glass 
globe  is  used  with  the  neck  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  (fig.  314).  The  globe, 
having  been  dried  externally  and  internally,  is  weighed,  the  temperature  / 
and  barometric  height  h  being  noted.  This  weight,  W,  is  the  weight  of  the 
glass  G  in  addition  to  /,  the  weight  of  the  air  it  contains.    The  globe  is 
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then  );ently  warmed  and  its  point  immersed  in  the  liquid  whoK  vapour 
density  is  to  be  determined  ;  on  cooling,  the  air  contracts,  and  a  quantity 
of  liquid  enters  the  globe.  The  globe  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath,  nther 
of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  it  is  to  be  raised.  In  order  to  keep 
the  globe  in  a  vertical  position  a  metal  suppoit. 
on  which  a  moveable  rod  slides,  is  fixed  oa  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  This  rod  has  two  rings,  be- 
tween which  the  globe  is  placed,  as  shown  in  [be 
figure.  There  is  another  rod,  to  which  a  wetglit 
thermometer,  D,  is  attached. 

The  globe  and  thermometer  having  been  im- 
mersed in  the  bath,  the  latter  is  healed  until 
slightly  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  in 
the  globe.  The  vapour  which  passes  out  by  the 
point  expels  all  the  air  in  the  interior.  Wbes 
the  jet  of  vapour  ceases,  which  is  the  case  wheo 
all  the  liquid  has  been  converted  into  vapour,  the 
point  of  the  globe  is  hermetically  sealed,  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  f,  and  the  barometric 
p.     ^  height  h',  being  noted.   When  the  globe  is  cooled, 

it  is  carefully  cleaned  and  again  weighed.  Thii 
weight,  W,  is  that  of  the  glass,  G,  plus  fi',  the  weight  of  the  vapour  which  fiHi 
the  globe  at  the  temperature  /',  and  pressure  A',  or  W  •^  G  +^.  To  obtain 
the  weight  of  the  glass  alone,  the  weight  p  of  air  must  be  known,  which  ii 
deien»ined  in  the  following  manner  :  The  pioint  of  the  globe  is  placed  ondei 
mercury  and  the  extremity  broken  off  with  a  small  pair  of  pincers  ;  the 
vapour  being  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  mercury  rushes  up, 
completely  filling  the  globe,  If,  in  the  experiment,  all  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely expelled.  The  mercury  is  then  poured  into  a  carefiilly  gradiuUMi 
measure  which  gives  the  volume  of  the  globe.  From  this  result,  the  volume 
of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  f  may  be  easily  calculated,  and  consequeotlj' 
the  volume  of  the  vapour.  From  this  determination  of  the  volume  of  the 
globe  the  weight  p  of  the  air  at  the  temperature  t  and  pressure  h  is  readHj 
calculated,  and  this  result  substracted  from  W  gives  G,  the  weight  of  the 
glass.  Now  the  weight  of  the  vapour  /'  is  W'  —  G.  We  now  know  Uie 
weight  p'  of  a  given  volume  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  /'  and  pressure  if ', 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  p"  of  the  same  volume 
of  air  under  the  same  conditions,  which  is  easily  accomplished.  Theqoo- 
lient  *„  is  the  required  density  of  the  vapour. 


Dennlits  of  Vapou 

'S. 

.     i-oooo 

Vapour 

of  carbon  bisulphide 

2*+(7 

f  water   '. 

.  0-6235 

„ 

phosphorus . 

4JJ56 

alcohol  . 

.   1-6138 

turpentine  . 

5^i?> 

acetic  acid 

.     2'o8oo 

sulphur 

fr6i4i 

ether     . 

.     2's86o 

„ 

mercury 

6-97fe 

benzole 

.    2729 

„ 

iodine 

871* 
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The  density  of  aqueous  vapour,  when  a  space  is  saturated  with  it,  is  at 
all  temperatures  |,  or,  more  accurately,  0*6225,  ^^  ^^^  density  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure. 

382.  Modlflcatldwi  of  nomas'  metliod. — Deville  and  Troost  have  modi- 
fied Dumas'  method  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  determining  the  vapour  density. 
of  liquids  with  very  high  boiling  points.  The  globe  is  heated  in  an  iron  cylin- 
der in  the  vapour  of  mercury  or  of  sulphur,  the  temperatures  of  which  are 
constant  respectively  at  350^  and  440^  In  other  respects  the  determination 
is  the  same  as  in  Dumas'  method. 

For  determinations  at  higher  temperatures,  Deville  and  Troost  have 
employed  the  vapour  of  zinc,  the  temperature  of  which  is  1040^  As  glass 
vessels  are  softened  by  this  heat,  they  use  porcelain  globes  with  finely  drawn- 
out  necks,  which  are  sealed  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  fiame. 

In  the  case  of  substances  having  a  high  boiling  point,  Victor  Meyer  has 
advantageously  used  a  non-volatile  substance,  Wood's  fusible  alloy,  which 
melts  at  70^,  instead  of  mercury.  Habermann  has  introduced  into  Dumas' 
method,  Hofmann's  modification  of  Gay-Lussac's,  by  connecting  the  open 
end  of  the  vessel  B  (fig.  314)  with  a  space  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  made. 
Thus  the  vapour  density  can  be  determined  for  temperatures  far  below  the 
boiling  point. 

383.  SalattOB  betwoen  tlie  Tolmne  of  a  liquid  and  tliat  of  its 
Tapoor* — The  density  of  vapour  being  known,  we  can  readily  calculate  the 
ratio  between  the  volume  of  a  vapour  in  the  saturated  state  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, and  that  of  its  liquid  at  zero.  We  may  take,  as  an  example,  the  relation 
between  water  at  zero  and  steam  at  loo^ 

The  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  air  at  zero,  and  the 
normal  barometric  pressure,  and  of  water  under  the  same  circumstances,  is 
as  I  :  773.  But  from  what  has  been  already  said  (325),  the  density  of 
air  at  zero  is  to  its  density  at  100°  as  i  +a/  :  i.  Hence  the  ratio  between 
the    weights    of  equal    volumes    of    air    at    100°    and     water    at    0°    is 

'    , :  773,  or  o  73178  :  11 Z^ 

I  +0*003665  X  100 

Now  from  the  above  table  the  density  of  steam  at  100°  C,  and  the 
normal  pressure,  compared  with  that  of  air  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  as  0*6225  :  i.  Hence  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
steam  at  100°,  and  water  at  0°,  is 

0*73178  X  0-6225  :  773,  or  o*4555  ;  773  or  i  :  1698. 

Therefore,  as  the  volumes  of  bodies  are  inversely  as  their  densities,  one 
volume  of  water  at  zero  expands  into  1698  volumes  of  sieam  at  100°  C. 
The  practical  rule  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  yields  a  cubic  foot  of  steam, 
though  not  quite  accurate,  expresses  the  relation  in  a  convenient  form. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HYGROMETRY. 

384.  YrovlBoe  of  liyvrometrjr. — The  province  of  hygrometry  is  to  deter, 
mine  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air.  This 
quantity  is  very  variable  ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  seldom  or  never  completely 
saturated  with  vapour,  even  in  our  climate.  Nor  is  it  ever  completely  dry ; 
for  if  hygrometric  substances^  that  is  to  say,  substances  with  a  great  affinity 
for  water,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  etc,  be  at  any  time 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  absorb  aqueous  vapour. 

385.  Xjffrometrio  state. — As  in  general  the  air  is  never  saturated,  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  actually  present  in  the  atmosi^iere 
to  that  which  it  would  contain  if  it  were  saturated,  the  temperature  remaining 
the  same,  is  called  the  hygrometric  state^  or  degree  of  saturation. 

The  absolute  moisture  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  water  actually  present 
in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  unit  of  volume. 

We  say  the  '  air  is  dry '  when  water  rapidly  evaporates  and  moist  objects 
dry  rapidly  ;  and  the  '  air  is  moist '  when  they  do  not  dry  rapidly,  and  when 
the  least  lowering  in  temperature  brings  about  deposits  of  moisture.  The 
air  is  dry  or  moist,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  its  point 
of  saturation.  Our  judgment  is,  in  this  respect,  independent  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Thus,  if  in  summer,  at  a  temperature  of 
25®  C,  we  find  that  each  cubic  metre  of  air  contains  13  grammes  of  vapour, 
we  say  it  is  very  dry,  for,  at  this  temperature,  it  could  contain  22-5  grammes. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  we  find  that  the  same  volume  contains 
6  grammes,  we  call  it  moist,  for  it  is  nearly  saturated  with  vapour,  and  the 
slightest  diminution  of  temperature  produces  a  deposit  When  a  room  is 
warmed,  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  not  diminished,  but  the  humidity  of  the 
air  is  lessened,  because  its  point  of  saturation  is  raised.  The  air  may  thus 
become  so  dry  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  and  it  is  hence  usual  to  place 
vessels  of  water  on  the  stoves  used  for  heating. 

As  Boyle's  law  applies  to  non-saturated  vapours  as  well  as  to  gases  (347}) 
it  follows  that,  with  the  same  temperature  and  volume,  the  weight  of  vapour 
in  a  non-saturated  space  increases  with  the  pressure,  and  therefore  with  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  itself.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ratio  of  the  quantities 
of  vapour,  that  of  the  corresponding  tensions  may  be  substituted,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  hygrometric  state  is  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  0/ the  aqueous 
vapour  which  the  air  actually  contains,  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  valour  wkid 
it  would  contain  at  the  same  temperature  if  it  were  saturated, 

Ifyis  the  actual  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  and  F  that  <rf satu- 
rated vapour  at  the  same  temperature,  and  E  the  hygrometric  state,  we  have 

E  =  ^  ;  whence/-  F  x  E. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  second  definition,  it  is  important  to  notice  that, 
the  temperature  having  varied,  the  air  may  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
vapour  and  yet  not  have  the  same  hygrometric  state.     For,  when  the  teni- 
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p»erature  rises,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  which  the  air  would  contain,  if  satu- 
rated, increases  more  rapidly  than  the  tension  of  the  vapour  actually  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  the  ratio  between  the  two  forces,  that  is  to  say, 
the  hrerometric  state,  becomes  smaller. 

It  wiU  presently  be  explained  (395)  how  the  weight  of  the  vapour  con- 
tained in  a  given  volume  of  air  may  be  deduced  from  the  hygrometric  state. 

386.  MSSnnt  klada  »t  ^rtrwumMn.— Hygrometers  are  instruments 
for  measuring  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  There  are  numerous  varie- 
ties of  them — chemical  hygrometers,  condensing  hygrometers,  and  psychro- 


BTir — The  method  of  the  chemical  hygrometer 
consists  in  passing  a  known  volume  of  air  over  a  substance  which  readily 
absorbs  moisture — chloride  of  calcium,  for  instance.  The  substance  having 
been  weighed  before  the  passage  of  air,  and  then  afterwards,  the  increase  in 
weight  repiesents  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  air.  By 
means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  315,  it  is  possible  to  examine  any 


Fig.  31J. 

given  volume  of  air.  Two  brass  reservoirs,  A  and  B,  of  the  same  size  and  con- 
struction, act  alternately  as  aspirators,  by  being  fixed  to  the  same  axis,  about 
which  they  can  turn.  They  are  connected  by  a  central  tubulure,  and  by 
means  of  two  tubulures  in  the  axis  the  lower  reservoir  is  always  in  connec- 
tion with  the  atmosphere,  while  the  upper  one,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  is  connected  with  two  tubes  M  and  N,  filled  either  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  with  pumice-stone  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  first 
absorbs  the  vapour  in  the  air  drawn  through,  while  the  other,  M,  stops  any 
vapour  which  might  diffuse  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  tube  N. 

The  lower  reservoir  being  full  of  water,  and  the  upper  one  of  air,  the 
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apparatus  is  inverted  so  that  the  liquid  flows  slowly  from  A  to  B.  A  vaaroin 
being  formed  in  A,  air  enters  by  the  tubes  NM,  in  the  first  of  which  all  the 
vapour  is  absorbed.  When  all  the  water  is  run  into  B  it  is  inverted ;  the 
same  flow  recommences,  and  the  same  volume  of  air  is  drawn  through  the 
tube  N.  Thus,  if  each  reservoir  holds  a  gallon,  for  example,  and  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  turned  five  times,  6  gallons  of  air  have  traversed  the 
tube  N,  and  have  been  dried.  If  then,  before  the  experiment,  the  tube  with 
its  contents  has  been  weighed,  the  increase  in  weight  gives  the  weight  of 
aqueous  vapour  present  in  6  gallons  of  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 

388.  CondenslBf  Yky^rQUkvtWm — When  a  body  gradually  cools  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  lump  of  ice  is  placed  in  water 
contained  in  a  polished  metal  vessel,  the  layer  of  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  it  cools  also,  and  a  point  is  ultimately  reached  at  which  the  vapour 
present  is  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  air ;  the  least  diminution  of  temr 
perature  then  causes  a  precipitation  of  moisture  on  the  vessel  in  the  form  of 
dew.  When  the  temperature  rises  again,  the  dew  disappears.  The  mean 
of  these  two  temperatures  is  taken  as  the  dew  pointy  and  the  object  of  con- 
densing hygrometers  is  to  observe  this  point.  Darnell's  and  Regnauirs 
hygrometers  belong  to  this  class. 

389.  ]>aiiieU*s  lijrrometer. — This  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  at  the 
extremities  of  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  (fig.  316).    The  bulb  A  is  two-thirds 

full  of  ether,  and  a  very  delicate  thermometer 
plunges  in  it ;  the  rest  of  the  space  contains 
'•^*'  nothing  but  the  vapour  of  ether,  the  ether 
having  been  boiled  before  the  bulb  B  was 
sealed.  The  bulb  B  is  covered  with  muslin 
and  ether  is  dropped  upon  it.  The  ether  in 
evaporating  cools  the  bulb,  and  the  vapour 
contained  in  it  is  condensed.  The  internal 
tension  being  thus  diminished,  the  ether  in 
A  forms  vapours  which  condense  in  the 
other  bulb  B.  In  proportion  as  the  liquid 
distils  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  bulb,  the 
ether  in  A  becomes  cooler,  and  ultimately  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  A  sinks  to  that  point  at  which  its  vapour 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  deposited  on  the  outside  as  a 
ring  of  dew  corresponding  to  the  surface  of 
the  ether.  The  temperature  of  this  point  is 
noted  by  means  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
inside.  The  addition  of  ether  to  the  bulb  B 
is  then  discontinued,  the  temperature  of  A 
rises  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  de« 

disappears   is  noted.      In   order  to  render  the  deposition   of   dew  more 

perceptible,  the  bulb  A  is  made  of  black  glass. 

These  two  points  having  been  determined,  their  mean  is  taken  as  that  of 

the  dew  point    The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  is 

indicated  by  the  thermometer  on  the  stem.    The  tension y^  corresponding  to 
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the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  is  then  found  in  the  table  of  tensions  (351). 
This  tension  is  exactly  that  of  the  vapour  present  in  the  air  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment  The  tension  F  of  vapour  saturated  at  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  by  means  of  the  same  table  ;  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing/by  F  represents  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  (3S5). 
For  instance,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  t ;°,  suppose  the  dew  point  is 
5°.  From  the  table  the  corresponding  tensions  are/- 6-534  millimetres, 
and  F-I2-699  millimetres,  whidi  giveso-514  for  the  ratio  of /to  F,  or  the 
hygrometric  state. 

There  are  many  sources  of  error  in  Daniell's  hygrometer.  The  principal 
are  :  1st,  that  as  the  evaporation  in  the  bulb  A  only  cools  the  liquid  on  the 
surface,  the  thermometer  clipping  on  it  does  not  exactly  give  the  dew  point  ; 
3nd,  that  the  observer  standing  near  the  instrument  modifies  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  well  as  its  temperature  ;  the  cold  ether  vapour 
too  flowing  from  the  upper  bulb  may  cause  inaccuracy, 

390.  SecnKMlt^a  ii7rr«m«Mr.— Regnault's  hygrometer  is  free  from  the 
sources  of  error  incidental  to  the  use  of  Daniell's.     It  consists  of  two  very 


thin  pohshed  silver  thimbles  175  inch  in  height,  and  075  inch  in  diameter 
(fig,  317).  In  these  are  fixed  two  glass  tubes,  U  and  E,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  thermometer.  A  bent  tube,  A,  open  at  both  ends,  passes  through  the  cork 
of  the  tube  D,  and  reaches  nearly  lo  the  bottom  of  the  thimble.  There  is  a 
tubulure  on  the  side  of  D,  fitting  in  a  brass  tube  which  forms  a  support  for 
Uie  apparatus.  The  end  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  an  aspirator  G.  The 
lube  E  is  not  connected  with  the  aspirator;  its  thermometer  simply  indicates 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  tube  D  is  then  half  filled  with  ether,  and  the  stopcock  of  the  ai . 
opened.  The  water  contained  in  it  runs  out,  and  just  as  much  air  enten 
through  the  tube  A,  bubbling  through  the  ether,  and  causing  it  to  evapome 
This  evaporation  produces  a  diminution  of  temperature,  so  that  dew  is  ll^ 
posited  on  the  silver  just  as  on  the  bulb  in  Daniell's  bygrometer  ;  the  tha- 
mometer  T  is  then  instantly  to  be  read,  and  the  stream  from  the  aspiiaia 
stopped.  The  dew  will  soon  disappear  again,  and  the  thennometer  T  is 
again  to  be  read  ;  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  is  taken  ;  the  thennometer 
/  gives  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  air,  and  hence  there  are  all  ibt 
elements  necessary  for  calculating  the  hygrometric  state. 

As  in  this  instrument  all  the  ether  is  at  the  same  temperature  in  col^^ 
quencc  of  the  agitation,  and  the  temperatures  are  read  off  at  a  distaitceby 
means  of  a  telescope,  the  sources  of  error  in  Daniell's  hygromete  are 
avoided. 

A  much  simpler  form  of  the  apparatus  may  be  constructed  out  of  a 
common  test-tube  containing  a  depth  of  i^  inch  of  ether.  The  tube  ii 
provided  with  a  luosely  filling  cork  in  which  is  a  delicate  thermometer  asd 
a  narrow  bent  tube  dipping  in  the  ether.  On  blowing  into  the  ether,  tfannigli 
a  caoutchouc  tube  of  considerable  length,  a  diminution  of  temperature  ii 
caused,  and  dew  is  ultimately  deposited  on  Ihe  glass  ;  after  a  little  practice 
the  whole  process  can  be  conducted  almost  as  well  as  in  Regnault's  dwr 
complete  instrument.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  indi- 
cated by  a  detached  thermometer. 

391.  PBrebmBeMr.     "Wt  bult  liyBroawtr, — A  mufl 

body  evaporates  in  the  air  more  rapidly  in  proportion  is 

the  air  is  drier,  and  in  consequence  of  this  evaporation  tbe 

temperature  of  the  body  sinks.    The  psyckromeler,  or  art 

bulb  hygrometer,  is  based  on  this  principle,  the  applicatioa 

of  which,  to  this  purpose,  was  first  suggested  by  Leslie 

The  form  usually  adopted  in  this  country  is  due  to  Mason. 

It  consists  of  two  delicate  thermometers  placed  on  a  vooda 

stand  (fig.  318).     One  of  the  bulbs  is  covered   with  muslin, 

and  is  kept  continually  moist  by  being  connected  wiih  » 

reservoir  of  water  by  means  of  a  string.     Unless  the  air  is 

saturated  with  moisture  the  wet  bulb  thermometer  alwai'S 

indicates  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other,  and  the  difler- 

ence  between  the  indications  of  the  two  thermometera  is 

greater  in  proportion  as  the  air  can  take  up  more  moistui^ 

The  tension  e  of  the  aqueous  I'apour  in  the  atmosphere  dut 

be  calculated  from  the  indications  of  the  two  theimonKtcK 

by  means  of  the  following  empirical  formula  ; — 

e  =  e'-o-OQ077  [t-t^)h. 

Fig.  ]iB.  in  which  e'  is  the  maximum  tension  corresponding  to  tie 

temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer,  k  is  the  buo- 

metric  height,  and  /  and  /'  the  respective  temperatures  of  the  dry  and  ■*" 

bulb  thermometers.     If,  for  example,  /-750  millimetres, /- 15°  C., /'■k'' 

C.  1  according  to  the  table  of  tensions  (35'),  f'-9'i6s,  and  we  have 

?=9-i6s-o'ooo77  Jt  s  k  750  =  6-278. 
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This  tension  corresponds  to  a  dew  point  of  about  4*5°  C.  If  the  air  had 
been  saturated,  the  tension  would  have  been  12*699,  and  the  air  is  therefore 
about  half  saturated  with  moisture. 

This  formula  expresses  the  result  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  the  above 
constant  0*00077  requires  to  be  controlled  for  different  positions  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  in  small  closed  rooms  it  is  0*00128,  in  large  rooms  it  is  o-ooioo,  and 
in  the  open  air  without  wind  it  is  0*00090  :  the  number  0*00077  is  its  value 
in  a  large  room  with  open  windows.  Regnault  found  that  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
air ;  he  also  found  that  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  very  moist  air,  the 
results  obtained  with  the  psychrometer  differed  from  those  yielded  by  his 
hygrometer.  It  is  probable  that  the  indications  of  the  psychrometer  are 
only  true  for  mean  and  high  temperatures,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  not 
too  moist 

According  to  Glaisher  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  may  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  by  a  constant  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of 
observation,  and  subtracting  the  product  thus  obtained  from  this  last-named 
temperature.    The  following  are  the  numbers : — 


Dry  bulb 
Temperature  F.° 

Factor 

Dry  bulb 
Temperature  F.® 

Factor 

Below  24° 

8-5 

34  to  35 

2-8 

24  to  25 

6*9 

35—40 

2*5 

25—26 

6*5 

40—45 

2*2 

26 — 27 

61 

45     50 

2-1 

27—28 

5-6 

50—55 

20 

28—29 

5*1 

55-60 

1-9 

29—30 

4-6 

60 — 65 

1-8 

30—31 

4*1 

65—70 

1-8 

31—32 

37 

70—75 

17 

32—33 

yz 

75-80 

17 

33—34 

30 

80—85 

1-6 

These  are  often  known  as  Glaisher^ s  factors. 

A  formula  frequently  used  in  this  country  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Apjohn. 
It  is 


^"^-sl^l)'"^^ 


^_  d     h 
96*^30 


in  which  d  is  the  difference  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in 
Fahrenheit  degrees  ;  h  the  barometric  height  in  inches ;  /  the  tension  of 
vapovn*  for  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb,  and  F  the  elastic  force  of  vapour 
at  the  dew  point,  from  which  the  dew  point  may  if  necessary  be  found  from 
the  tables.  The  constant  coefficient  88,  for  the  specific  heats  of  air  and 
aqueous  vapour,  is  to  be  used  when  the  reading  of  the  wet  bulb  is  above  32^ 
F.,  and  96  when  it  is  below. 

392.  Xjrrrometem  of  absorptloB. — These  hygrometers  are  based  on 
the  property  which  organic  substances  have,  of  elongating  when  moist,  and 
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of  again  contracting  as  they  become  dry.    The  most  common  foim  i>  tbc 
hair  or  Saussur^s  hygremtter. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  frame  (fig.  319),  on  which  is  fixed  a  hair,  r,  bnencd 

at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  clamp,  a,  provided  with  a  screw,  d.     Thi«  damp 

^  is  moved  by  a  screw  b.    The  lower  part  of  the  faair  passes 

j^^^  round  a  pulley,  d,  and  supports  a  small  wdght,  p.    On  the 

j^S^Stti      pulley  there  is  a  needle,  which  moves  along  a  graduated 

/r^S^n  *A  scale.    When  the  hair  becomes  shorter  the  needle  rises, 

when  it  becomes  longer  the  weight/  makes  it  sink. 

The  scale  is  graduated  by  calling  that  point  tero  at  wfakJi 

the  needle  would  stand  if  the  air  were  completely  dry,  and 

o  the  point  at  which  it  stands  in  air  completely  satuiaied 

with  moisture.    The  distance  between  these  points  is  divided 

into  100  equal  degrees. 

Regnault  has  devoted  much  study  in  order  to  render  the 
hair  hygrometer  scieiiti6cally  useful,  but  without  much  sac- 
cess.  And  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it 
n  be  used  as  a  hygroscope  ;  that  is,  an  instrument  which 
shows  approximately  whether  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist, 
without  giving  any  indication  as  to  the  quantity  of  moistutt 
present.  To  this  class  of  hygroscopes  belong  the  chiraner 
ornaments,  one  of  the  most  conmion  forms  of  which  is  tbii 
a  small  male  and  female  figure,  so  arranged  in  reference 
\  little  house,  with  two  doors,  that  when  it  is  moist  the 
man  goes  out,  and  the  woman  goes  in,  and  vice  vtrsA  when  it  is  fine.  Ther 
are  founded  on  the  property  which  twisted  strings  or  pieces  of  catgut  possess 
of  untwisting  when  moist,  and  of  twisting  when  dry. 

As  these  hygroscopes  only  change  slowly,  their  indications  are  alwayl 
behindhand  with  the  state  of  the  weather ;   nor  are  they  moreover  »ery 

393-  Malatnr*  ortbCKtmosptaora.— The  absolute  moisture  varies  widi 
the  temperature  both  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  of  the  day.  In  suntmer 
there  is  a  maximum  at  eight  in  tlie  morning  and  evening,  and  a  minimum  at 
3  P.M.,  and  at  3  A.M.,  because  the  ascending  current  of  air  carries  tbenuHsture 
upwards.  The  abioluU  moisture  is  greatest  in  the  tropics,  where  it  represents 
a  pressure  of  25"",  while  in  our  latitudes  it  does  not  exceed  to"".  The 
relative  moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  iis  minimum  in  the  hottest  and  si 
its  maximum  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  day.  It  varies  also  in  diffeieni 
regions.  It  is  greater  in  the  centre  of  continents  than  it  is  on  the  sea  or 
the  sea  coast.  That  the  dryness  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  sea 
is  shown  by  the  clearer  skies  of  continental  regions.  In  Plaiowskya  is 
Siberia  the  air,  at  a  temperature  of  24°,  was  found  to  contain  a  quaatitf  of 
moisture  only  sufficient  to  saturate  it  at  -3°;  the  air  might  ther^ote  have 
been  cooled  through  27"  without  any  deposit  of  moisture.  In  some  pirts 
of  Flasi  Africa,  the  springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
twisted  quills,  paper  becomes  soft  and  sloppy  by  the  loss  of  its  glai^  ao^ 
i;unpowdcr,  if  not  kept  hermetically  sealed,  refuses  to  ignite.  On  the  otbc 
hand,  in  North  America,  where  the  south-west  winds  blow  over  large  tracti 
of  land,  the  relative  moisture  is  less  than  in  Europe  ;  evaporation  is  there 
far  more  rapid  than  in  Europe ;  clothes  dry  quickly,  bread  soon  becomes 
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hard,  newly  built  houses  can  be  at  once  inhabited,  European  pianos  soon 
give  way  there,  while  American  ones  are  very  durable  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  As  regards  the  animal  economy  the  liquids  evaporate  more  rapidly, 
by  which  the  circulation  and  the  assimilation  is  apcelerated,  and  the  whole 
character  is  more  nervous.  For  evaporation  is  quicker  the  drier  the  air,  and 
the  more  frequently  it  is  renewed ;  it  is  moreover  more  rapid  the  higher 
the  temperature,  and  the  less  the  pressure.  This  is  not  in  disaccord  with  the 
statement  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  saturates  a  given  space  is  the 
same  however  this  be  filled  with  air ;  a  certain  space  takes  up  the  same 
weight  of  vapour  whether  it  is  vacuous,  or  filled  with  rarefied  or  dense  air  ; 
the  saturation  with  vapour  takes  place  the  more  rapidly  the  smaller  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air. 

394.  Problem  on  bjrvrometry. — To  calculate  the  weight  P  of  a  volume 
of  moist  air  V,  the  hygrometric  state  of  which  is  £,  the  temperature  /,  and 
the  pressure  H,  the  density  of  the  vapour  being  J  that  of  air. 

From  the  second  law  of  the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapours,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  moist  air  is  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  V  cubic  inches  of  dry 
air  at  /**,  under  the  pressure  H  minus  that  of  the  vapour,  and  of  V  cubic 
Inches  of  vapour  at  /^  and  the  tension  given  by  the  hygrometric  state  ;  these 
two  values  must,  therefore,  be  found  separately. 

The  formula  /»  F  x  E  (385)  gives  the  tension  /  of  the  vapour  in  the  air, 
for  £  has  been  determined,  and  F  is  found  from  the  tables.  The  tension  / 
being  known,  if/*  is  the  tension  of  the  KxXyf-^f  -  H,  from  which 

/«H-/=H-F£. 

The  question  consequently  resolves  itself  into  calculating  the  weight  of 
V  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  at  /°,  and  the  pressure  H  —  FE,  and  then  that  of  V 
cubic  inches  of  aqueous  vapour  also  at  /°,  but  under  the  pressure  FE. 

Now  V   cubic   inches  of  dry  air  under  the  given  conditions  weigh 

?*3^_J_i*lr  — \  and  we  readily  see  from  problem  III.  art.  377,  that  V 
(1  +a/)  760 

r        0"ll  VFE 

cubic  inches  of  vapour  at  /°,  and  the  pressure  FE,  weigh  ^- x  _-? — -  — 

8     ( I  +  a/)  760 

Adding  these  two  weights,  and  reducing,  we  get 

p,0'3iV(H-»FE) 

(I  +a/)  760 

If  the  air  were  saturated  we  should  have  E  »  i,  and  the  foimula  would  thus 
be  changed  into  that  already  found  for  the  mixture  of  gases  and  saturated 
vapours  (377). 

This  formula  contains,  besides  the  weight  P,  many  variable  quantities  V, 
£,  H,  and  /,  and  consequently,  by  taking  successively  each  of  these  quantities 
as  unknown,  as  many  different  problems  might  be  proposed. 

395.  Correotioii  for  tlie  loss  of  wei^bt  ezperienoed  by  bodies  welybed 
In  tbe  air. — It  has  been  seen  in  speaking  of  the  balance,  that  the  weight 
which  it  indicates  is  only  an  apparent  weight,  and  is  less  than  the  real 
weight  The  latter  may  be  deduced  from  the  former  when  it  is  remembered 
that  ever}'  body  weighed  in  the  air  loses  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  dis- 
placed air  (184).  This  problem  is,  however,  very  complicated,  for  not  only 
does  the  weight  of  the  displaced  air  vary  with  the  temperature,  the  pres- 
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sure,  and  the  hygrometric  state,  but  the  volume  of  the  bocly  to  be  weighed, 
and  that  of  the  weights,  vary  also  with  the  temperature  ;  so  that  a  double 
correction  has  to  be  made  ;  one  relative  to  the  weights^  the  other  to  the  body 
weighed. 

Correction  relative  to  the  weights, — In  order  to  make  this  correction  kt 
P  be  their  weight  in  air,  and  n  their  real  weight  in  vacuo  ;  further^  let  V  be 
the  volume  of  these  weights  at  o°,  D  the  density  of  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  K  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

The  volume  V  becomes  V  (i  +  3K/)  at  /*,  hence  this  is  the  volume  of  air 
displaced  by  the  weights.  If  ^a  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  /,  and 
the  pressure  H  at  the  time  of  weighing,  we  have 

P  =  n-MV  (1+3K/). 
From  the  formula  P  =  VD  (128)  V  may  be  replaced  by  5,  and   the 

formula  becomes 

P-n[.  -e(i±3K/)-|  ....        (,) 

which  gives  the  value,  in  air,  of  a  weight  U,  when  fi  is  replaced  by  its  vahie. 
But  since  /x  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  more  or  less  moist,  at  the 
temperature  /  and  the  pressure  H,  its  value  may  be  calculated  by  means  of 
the  formula  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Correction  relative  to  the  body  weighed, — Let/  be  the  apparent  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  weighed,  n  its  real  weight  in  vacuo,  d  its  density,  i(  its  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  and  /  its  temperature,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  above 
we  have 

p..\,    _M(L^)-]        ....(,) 

By  using  the  method  of  double  weighing,  and  of  a  counterpoise  whose 
apparent  weight  is/',  the  real  weight  tt',  the  density  <f,  and  the  coefficient i', 
and  assuming  that  the  pressure  does  not  change,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
we  have  again 

p'..'\.    _M(l±J^]    ....       (3) 

If  a  and  b  are  the  two  arms  of  the  beam,  we  have  in  the  first  weighing  ap^f^\ 
and  in  the  second  aV  «  bp,  whence  /  «  P.  Replacing  P  and  p  by  their  values 
deduced  from  the  above  equations,  we  have 

,    M(n-3K/) 
whence  tt  »  n 


d 
which  solves  the  problem. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONDUCriVITV  OF  SOLIDS,  UQUIDS,  AND  GASES. 

396.  Tr*BBBlsalmi  «rhaM. — When  we  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  a 
fin  or  other  source  of  heat  we  experience  the  sensation  of  warmth.  The 
heat  is  not  transmitted  by  the  intervening  air;  it  passes  through  it  without 
raising  its  temperature,  for  if  we  place  a  screen  before  the  fire  the  sensation 
ceases  to  be  felL  The  heat  from  the  sun  reaches  us  in  the  same  manner. 
The  beat,  which,  as  in  this  case,  is  transmitted  to  a  body  from  the  source  of 
heat  without  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  intervening  medium,  is  said  to 
be  radialed. 

That  heat  can  be  transmitted  through  a  medium  without  raising  its  tem- 
perature is  proved  by  a  remarkable  experiment  of  PrevosI  in  181 1.  Water 
from  a  spring  was  allowed  to  fall  in  a  thin  sheet;  on  one  side  of  this  was  held 
a  red-hot  iron  ball,  and  on  the  other  a  delicate  thermometer.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  was  observed  to  rise  steadily,  a  result  which  could  not  have 
been  due  to  any  beating  effect  of  the  water  itself,  as  this  was  cold,  and  was 
continually  renewed.  It  could  only  have  been  due  to  heat  which  traversed 
the  water  without  raising  its  temperature.  A  similar  experiment  has  been 
made  by  a  hollow  glass  lens  through  which  cold  water  flowed  in  a  constant 
stream.  The  sun's  rays  concentiated  by  this  arrangement  ignited  a  piece  of 
limber  placed  in  the  focus. 

Heat  is  transmitted  in  another  way.  When  the  end  of  a  metal  bar  is 
heated,  a  certain  increase  of  temperature  is  presently  observed  along  the 
bar.  Where  the  heat  is  transmitted  in  the  mass  of  the  body  itself,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  said  to  be  conducted.  We  shall  first  consider  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  conduction. 

397.  OondnettTltr  of  aaUdB.— Bodies  conduct  heat  with  different  de- 
grees of  facility.  Good  conductors  are  those  which  readily  transmit  heat, 
such  as  are  the  metals  ;  while  bad  conductors,  to  which  class  belong  the 
resins,  glass,  wood,  and  more  especially  liquids 
and  gases,  offer  a  greater  or  less  resistance  to 
the  transmission  of  heat. 

In  order  to  compare  roughly  the  conducting 
power  or  conductivity  of  different  solids,  Ingen- 
haus  constructed  the  apparatus  which  bears  his 
name  and  which  is  represented  in  fig.  3za  It 
is  a  metal  trough,  in  which,  by  means  of  tubu- 
lures  and  corks,  are  fixed  rods  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  of  different  materials;  for  in- 
stance, iron,  copper,  wood,  glass.  These  rods  ^'<-  3"- 
extend  to  a  slight  distance  in  the  trough,  and 

the  parts  outside  are  coated  with  wax,  which  melts  at  61°.  The  box  being 
filled  with  boiling  water,  it  is  observed  that  the  wax  mells  to  a  certain 
distance  on  the  metal  rods,  while  on  the  others  there  is  no  trace  effusion. 
The  conducting  power  is  evidently  greater  in  proportion  as  the  wax  has 
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fused  to  a.  grealer  distance.    The  experiment  is  sometiines   modified  li 
attaching  glass  bails  or  marbles  to  the  ends  of  the  rods  by  means  of  * 
As  the  wax  melts,  the  balls  drop  off,  and  this  in  the  order  of  their 
conductivities.    The  quickness  with  which  melting  lakes  place  is,  howeve 
only  a  measure  of  the  conducting  power,  in  case  the  metals  have  the  s 
or  nearly  the  same  specific  heat. 

Despretz  compared  the  conducting  powers  of  solids  by  forming  them  in 
bar  (fig.  321),  in  which  small  cavities  are  made  at  short  intervals  r  these  cavil 


contain  mercury,  and  a  delicate  ihermometer  is  placed  in  each  of  them.  ' 
bar  is  exposed  at  one  end  to  a  constant  source  of  heat ;  the  thermomelM 
gradually  rise  until  they  indicate  fixed  temperatures,  which  are  less  acc 
as  the  thermometers  are  farther  from  the  source  of  heat.  By  this  r 
Despretz  verified  the  following  law  : — Tftht  distances  from  the  loune  of  In 
increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  excess  of  temperature  over  that  of  A 
surrounding  air  decreases  in  geometrical  progression. 

This  law,  however,  only  prevails  in  the  case  of  very  good  conductM 
such  as  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  copper  ;  it  is  only  approximately  I; 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin,  and  does  not  apply  at  all  to  non-metallic  bodk% 
such  as  marble,  porcelain,  etc. 

Taking  the  conducting  power  of  gold  at  1000,  Despretz  constructed  A£ 
following  table  of  conductivities  -.— 


Platinum  . 
Iron  . 


363 


Marble  . 
Porcelain 
Brick  earth 


304 


k 


By  making  cavities  in  the  bars,  as  in  Desprelz's  method,  their  fi 
altered,  ami  the  continuity  partially  destroyed.  Wiedemann  and  Fnu 
avoided  this  source  of  error  by  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  b»rs  i 
different  places  by  applying  to  them  the  junction  of  a  thermo-electric  couili 
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(405).  The  metal  bars  were  made  as  regular  as  possible  one  of  the  ends 
was  heated  to  100^,  the  rest  of  the  bar  being  surrounded  by  air  at  a  constant 
temperature.  The  thermo-electric  couple  was  of  small  dimensions,  in  order 
not  to  abstract  too  much  heat. 

By  this  method  Wiedemann  and  Franz  obtained  results  which  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  Despretz.  Representing  the  conductivity  of  silver 
by  100°,  they  found  for  the  other  metals  the  following  numbers  : — 


Silver    . 

.       lOO'O 

Steel 

.     II-6 

Copper  . 

.      73*6 

Lead 

.        .      8-5 

Gold      . 

.      53*2 

Platinum 

.        .        .      8-4 

Tin 

.      145 

Rose's  alloy 

.       2-8 

Iron 

11-9 

Bismuth  . 

.       1-8 

These  experimenters  found  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  pure  metals 
for  heat  and  electricity  is  the  same. 

Organic  substances  conduct  heat  badly.  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle 
have  shown  that  woods  conduct  better  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres  than 
in  a  transverse  direction  ;  and  have  remarked  upon  the  influence  which  this 
feeble  conducting  power,  in  a  transverse  direction,  exerts  in  preserving  a  tree 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  enabling  it  to  resist  alike  a  sudden 
abstraction  of  heat  from  within,  and  the  sudden  accession  of  heat  from  with- 
out. Tyndall  has  also  shown  that  this  tendency  is  aided  by  the  low  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  bark,  which  is  in  aU  cases  less  than  that  of  the  wood. 
Cotton,  wool,  straw,  bran,  etc.  are  all  bad  conductors. 

398.  Coeflleleiit  of  oonduotiTlty. — The  numbers  given  in  the  foregoing 
article  only  express  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances. Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  passes,  for  instance,  through  a  plate  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  kept  at  a  constant  difference  of  temperature.  This  amount  will  clearly 
depend  on  the  area,  the  thickness,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  plate  ;  on 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two  faces,  and  on  the  lime.  Adopting 
the  centimetre,  gramme,  and  second  as  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  we 
have  for  the  quantity,  Q,  the  formula 

^       K(2/,-2/,)/A 

^"  1 ' 

where  v^  and  z/,  are  the  temperatures  of  the  two  faces,  /  the  lime,  A  the  area, 
and  d  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  while  K  is  a  constant  expressed  in  gramme 
degrees  (440),  the  mean  values  of  which  are  as  follows  ;  copper,  66*5  ;  zinc, 
i8'4  ;  iron,  9*8  ;  German  silver,  6'6  ;  and  lead,  2*3. 

399.  Seiiarmoiit's  ozpertmont. — It  is  only  in  homogeneous  bodies  that 
heat  is  conducted  with  equal  facihty  in  all  directions.  If  an  aperture  be 
made  in  a  circular  piece  of  ordinary  glass  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax, 
and  a  platinum  wire  ignited  by  a  voltaic  current  be  held  through  the  aperture, 
the  wax  will  be  melted  round  the  hole  in  a  circular  form.  .  Senarmont  has 
made,  on  this  principle,  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  conductivity  of  heat 
in  crystals.  A  plate  cut  from  a  crystal  of  the  regular  system  was  covered  with 
wax,  and  a  heated  metallic  point  was  held  against  it.  The  part  melted  had 
a  circular  form  ;  but  when  plates  of  crystals  belonging  to  other  systems  were 
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investigated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  was  found  that  the  fonn  of  tbe 
line  or  line  of  equal  temperature,  that  is,  the  limit  of  the  melted  part,  Tiricd 
with  the  different  systems  and  with  the  positicm  of 
the  axes.  In  plates  of  miiaxial  crystals  cut  panOd 
to  the  principal  axis  it  was  aa  ellipse,  the  majoiaiis 
of  which  was  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis. 
In  plates  cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  ii 
was  a  circle.     In  biaxial  crystals  the  line  was  always 

400.  OondBotlTltj  of  llqvlda, — The  condoc- 
tivity  of  liquids  is  very  small,  as  is  seen  (rom  the 
following  experiment : — A  delicate  thennoscope  B, 
consisting  of  two  glass  bulbs,  joined  by  a  tube,  m, 
in  which  there  is  a  small  index  of  coloured  liquid, 
is  placed  in  a  large  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  D  (6g. 
322).  This  vessel  is  filled  with  water  at  the  oniinaTY 
Fit-  3H.  temperature,  and  a  tin  vessel,  A,  containing  oil  at 

a  temperature  of  two  or  three  hundred  degrees,  is 
dipped  in  it  The  bulb  near  the  vessel  A  is  only  very  slightly  heated,  and 
the  index  m  moves  through  a  very  small  distance.  Other  liquids  give  the 
same  result.  That  liquids  conduct  very  badly  is  also  demotistrated  b;  1 
simpler  experiment  A  long  test-tube  is  half  filled  with  water  and  some  ice 
so  placed  in  it  that  it  cannot  rise  to  the  surface.  By  inclining  the  tube  and 
heating  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  liquid  attbt 
top  may  be  made  to  boil,  while  the  ice  at  the  bottom  remains  unmelted. 

Despretz  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  an  apparatus  analogous  to 
that  here  described,  but  he  kept  the  liquid  in  the  vessel.  A,  at  a  constui 
temperature,  and  arranged  a  series  of  thermometers  one  below  the  other  in 
the  vessel  D.  In  this  manner  he  found  that  the  conductivity  of  beat  in 
liquids  obeys  the  same  laws  as  in  solids,  but  is  much  more  feeble  Forn- 
ample,  the  conductivity  of  water  is  -}%  that  of  copper. 

Paalzow  states  that  in  regard  to  conducting  power  the  following  liqiridt 
stand  in  the  order  given  of  their  decreasing  conduaivity  for  heat :  MercutT, 
water,  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphuric  acid,  solution  of  sulpbatt  d 
zinc,  solution  of  common  salt. 

Guthrie  has  examined  the  conductivity  of  liquids  in  the  following  mu- 
ner.  Two  hollow  brass  cones  are  placed  near  each  other  so  that  the  top  <t 
one  points  upwards,  that  of  the  other  downwards  (fig.  323).  The  distance 
of  the  bases,  which  are  of  platinum,  can  be  regulated  by  a  micrometer  scre*^ 
Between  the  bases  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  introduced  by  means  of » 
pipette.  The  lower  cone  is  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  which  dips  in  a  colonirf 
liquid,  and  thus  constitutes  an  air  thermometer.  Thebaseof  the  upper cooe 
is  kepi  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a  current  of  hot  water  ;  it  tlo 
warms  the  liquid,  and  the  base  of  the  lower  cone,  in  consequence  cj  whid 
the  air  in  the  interior  is  expanded  and  the  column  of  liquid  ia  the  Stem 

The  bases  of  the  cones  were  first  brought  in  contact  and  the  depiesaw 
of  the  column  of  liquid  was  observed.  A  column  of  liquid  of  a  given  thiA' 
ness  was  then  interposed  and  the  depression  observed  after  a  certain  tin^ 
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The  same  thicknesses  of  other  liquids  were  then  successively  introduced  and 
the  corresponding  depressions  noted.  The  difference  of  the  depressions  was 
a  measure  for  the  resistance  which  the  liquid  offered  to  the  passage  of  heat. 


Fig.  393. 

The  following  numbers  give  the  ratios  of  the  resistance  of  the  respective 
liquids  to  that  of  an  equal  thickness  of  water  : — 


Water  . 
Glycerine 
Sperm  oil 


roo 

3-84 
3-85 


Alcohol  . 

9-08 

Oil  of  turpentine 

1175 

Chloroform     . 

I2'IO 

It  was  also  observed  that  water  conducts  better  the  hotter  it  is  ;  and  any 
salt  dissolved  increases  the  conductivity. 

401.  KaBBer  In  wliiob  liquids  are  beated. — When  a  column  of  liquid 
is  heated  at  the  bottom,  ascending  and  descending  currents  are  produced.  It 
is  by  these  that  heat  is  mainly  distributed  through  the  liquid,  and  not  by  its 
conductivity.  These  currents  arise  from  the  expansion  of  the  inferior  layers, 
which,  becoming  less  dense,  rise  in  the  liquid,  and  are  replaced  by  colder 
and  denser  layers.  They  maybe  made  visible  by  projecting  bran  or  wooden 
shavings  into  water,  which  rise  and  descend  with  the  currents.  The  experi- 
ment is  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  324.  The  mode  in  which  heat  is  thus 
propagated  in  liquids  and  in  gases  is  said  to  be  by  convection, 

402.  OoBdnotiTitT  of  9%Mem, — It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  gases 
have  a  true  conductivity  :  but  certainly  when  they  are  restrained  in  their 
motion  their  conductivity  is  very  small.  All  substances,  for  instance,  be- 
tween whose  particles  air  remains  stationary,  offer  great  resistance  to  the 
propagation  of  heat  This  is  well  seen  in  straw,  eider-down,  and  furs. 
The  propagation  of  heat  in  a  gaseous  mass  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  currents  formed  in  it,  as  is  the  case  with  liquids. 
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The  following  experiment  originally  devised  by  Grove  is  considered  to 
prove  that  gases  have  a  certain  conductivity.     In  a  glass  vessel  provided 

with  delivery  tubes  by  which  any  gases  can  be 
introduced,  or  by  which  it  can  be  exhausted, 
is  a  platinum  wire  which  can  be  heated  to  red- 
ness by  a  voltaic  battery.  When  the  vessd  is 
exhausted  the  platinum  wire  is  gradually  raised 
to  a  bright  redness ;  on  then  allowing  air  to 
enter,  the  luminosity  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  if  the  vessel  be  exhausted  and  then  hy- 
drogen admitted,  the  luminosity  quite  disap- 
pears. This  greater  chilling  of  the  wire  in 
hydrogen  than  in  air  is  considered  by  Magnus 
to  be  an  effect  of  conduction ;  while  Tyndall 
ascribes  it  to  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
particles  of  hydrogen. 

403.  Applications.  —  The    greater  or  less 

conductivity  of  bodies  meets   with    numerous 

Fig.  32^.  applications.     If  a  liquid  is  to  be  kept  wann 

for  a  long  time,  it  is  placed  in  a  vessel  and 
packed  round  with  non-conducting  substances,  such  as  shavings,  straw, 
or  bruised  charcoal  For  this  purpose  water-pipes  and  pumps  are  wrapped 
in  straw  at  the  approach  of  frost.  The  same  means  are  used  to  hinder  a 
body  from  becoming  heated.  Ice  is  transported  in  summer  by  packing  it 
in  bran,  or  folding  it  in  flannel 

Double  walls  constructed  of  thick  planks  having  between  them  any  finel)' 
divided  materials,  such  as  shavings,  sawdust,  dry  leaves,  etc.,  retain  heat 
extremely  well ;  and  are  likewise  advantageous  ii^  hot  countries,  for  tbejr 
prevent  its  access.  Pure  silica  in  the  state  of  rock  crystal  is  a  better  con- 
ductor than  lead,  but  in  a  state  of  powder  it  conducts  very  badly.  If  a  layer 
of  asbestos  is  placed  on  the  hand  a  red-hot  iron  ball  can  be  held  witboat 
inconvenience.  Red-hot  cannon  balls  can  be  wheeled  to  the  gun's  mouth  in 
wooden  barrows  partially  filled  with  sand.  Lava  has  been  known  to  flov 
over  a  layer  of  ashes  underneath  which  was  a  bed  of  ice,  and  the  non-con- 
ducting power  of  the  ashes  has  prevented  the  ice  from  fusion. 

The  clothes  which  we  wear  are  not  warm  in .  themselves ;  they  only 
hinder  the  body  from  losing  heat,  in  consequence  of  their  spongy  textnic 
and  the  air  they  enclose.  The  warmth  of  bed-covers  and  of  counterpane 
is  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  Double  windows  are  frequently  used  in 
cold  climates  to  keep  a  room  warm — they  do  this  by  the  non-conducting 
layer  of  air  interposed  between  them.  During  the  night  the  windows  are 
opened,  while  during  the  day  they  are  kept  closed.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  two  shirts  are  warmer  than  one  of  the  same  material  but  of  double  the 
thickness.     Hence  too  the  warmth  of  furs,  eider-down,  etc. 

The  small  conducting  power  of  felt  is  used  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  the 
construction  of  the  Norwegian  stove,  which  consists  merely  of  a  wooden 
box  with  a  thick  lining  of  felt  on  the  inside.  In  the  centre  is  a  cavity  in 
which  can  be  placed  a  stew-pan  provided  with  a  cover.  On  the  top  of  this 
is  a  lid,  also  made  of  felt,  so  that  the  pan  is  surrounded  by  a  very  badly 
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conducting  envelope.  Meat,  with  water  and  suitable  additions,  is  placed  in 
the  pan,  and  the  contents  are  then  raised  to  boiling.  The  whole  is  then 
enclosed  in  the  box  and  left  to  itself ;  the  cooking  will  go  on  without  fire, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  it  will  be  quite  finished.  The  cooling 
down  is  very  slow,  owing  to  the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  lining  ;  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  the  temperature  is  usually  not  found  to  have  sunk  more 
than  from  10®  to  15**. 

That  water  boils  more  rapidly  in  a  metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  porcelain 
of  the  same  thickness  ;  that  a  burning  piece  of  wood  can  be  held  close  to 
the  burning  part  with  the  naked  hand,  while  a  piece  of  iron  heated  at  one 
end  can  only  be  held  at  a  great  distance,  are  easily  explained  by  reference  to 
their  various  conductivities. 

The  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  which  we  feel  when  in  contact  with  certain 
bodies  is  materially  influenced  by  their  conductivity.  If  their  temperature  is 
lower  than  ours,  they  appear  colder  than  they  really  are,  because  from  their 
conductivity  heat  passes  away  from  us.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  temperature 
is  higher  than  that  of  our  body,  they  appear  warmer  from  the  heat  which  they 
give  up  at  different  parts  of  their  mass.  Hence  it  is  clear  why  carpets,  for 
example,  are  warmer  than  wooden  floors,  and  why  the  latter  again  are 
warmer  than  stone  floors. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RADIATION  OF  HEAT. 


404.  &adiaot  beat. — It  has  been  already  stated  (396)  that  heat  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  without  altering  the  temperature  of  the 
intervening  medium.  If  we  stand  in  front  of  a  fire  we  experience  a  sensation 
of  warmth  which  is  not  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  if  a  screen  be 
interposed  the  sensation  immediately  disappears,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  surrounding  air  had  a  high  temperature.  Hence  bodies  can  send 
out  rays  which  excite  heat,  and  which  penetrate  through  the  air  without 
beating  it,  as  rays  of  light  through  transparent  bodies.  Heat  thus  propagated 
is  said  to  be  radiated  \  and  we  shall  use  the  terms  ray  of  heat,  or  thermal,  or 
calorific  ray,  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  in  which  we  use  the  term  ray  of  light 
or  luminous  ray. 

We  shall  6nd  that  the  property  of  radiating  heat  is  not  confined  to 
luminous  bodies,  such  as  a  6re  or  a  red-hot  ball,  but  that  bodies  of  all  tem- 
peratures radiate  heat.  It  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between 
luminous  and  obscure  rays  of  heat. 

405.  BetectioB  aad  measurement  of  radiant  beat. — In  demonstrating 
the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat,  very  delicate  thermometers  are  required,  and 
the  thermo-electrical  multiplier  of  Melloni  is  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage  ;  for  it  not  only  indicates  minute  differences  of  temperature,  but 
it  also  measures  them  with  accuracy. 

This  instrument  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  thermo-electricity,  for  which  Book  X.  must  be  consulted. 
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It  may,  however,  be  stated  here,  ihat  when  two  dlFTerent  metals  a  and  b  ai 
soldered  together  at  one  end  (fig.  325),  the  free  ends  being  joined  by  a 
when  the  soldering  C  is  heated,  a  current  of  electricity  circulates  through  tli 
system  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  soldering  be  cooled,  a  current  is  also  p 
duced,  but  it  circulates  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.     This  is  called  I 
thermo-electric  couple  or  pair.     If  a  number  of  such  pairs  be  aliemat^ 
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soldered  together,  as  represented  in  fig.  336,  the  intensity  of  the  current  pi 
ducedbyheating  the  ends  is  increased:  or,  what  amounts  to  the  sametli'  ^^ 
a  smaller  degree  of  heat  will  produce  the  same  effect  Such  an  arrangemot 
of  a  number  of  thermo-electric  pairs  is  called  a  thfrmo-electric  battery  tx pik. 
Melloni's  thermo- multiplier  consists  of  a  thermo-electric  pile  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer.    The  there  no-electric  pile  is  constructed  of  1 


number  of  minute  bar?  ol  bismuth  and  antimony  soldered  together altemau^ 
though  kept  insulated  b-om  each  other,  and  contained  in  a  rectanguUi  ' 
P,  fig.  32?.    The  terminal  bars  are  connected  with  two  binding  screws  m 
n,  which  in  turn  are  connected  with  the  galvanometer  G  by  means  o( 
wires  a  and  6. 

The  galvanometer  consists  of  a  quantity  of  fine  insulated  copper 
coiled  round  a  frame,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic  needle 
suspended  by  means  of  a  silk  thread.    When  an  electric  current  is  passei 
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iirough  this  coil,  the  needle  is  deflected  through  an  angle  which  depends  on 
be  intensity  of  the  current.  The  angle  is  measured  on  a  dial  by  an  index 
onnected  with  the  needle. 

It  may  then  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  thermo-electric  pile  being  con- 
ected  with  the  galvanometer  by  means  of  the  wires  a  and  b,  an  excess  of 
nnperature  at  one  end  of  the  pile  causes  the  needle  to  be  deflected  through 
n  angle  which  depends  on  the  extent  of  this  excess ;  and  similarly  if  the 
^mperature  is  depressed  below  that  of  the  other  end,  a  corresponding 
efiection  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  arrangements  of  this 
ind  Melloni  was  able  to  measure  differences  of  temperature  of  j^th  of  a 

The  object  of  the  cone  C  is  to  concentrate  the  thermal  rays  on  the  face 
f  the  pile. 

406.  &aws  of  radlatioB. — The  radiation  of  heat  is  governed  by  three 
iws : — 

I.  Radiation  takis place  in  all  directions  round  a  body.  If  a  thermometer 
e  placed  in  different  positions  round  a  heated  body,  it  indicates  everywhere 
rise  in  temperature. 

II.  In  a  homogeneous  medium,  radiation  takes  place  in  a  right  line.    For, 
a  screen  be  placed  in  a  right  line  which  joins  the  source  of  heat  and  the 

lermometer,  the  latter  is  not  affected. 

But  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another,  as  from  air  into 

glass,  calorific  like  luminous  rays  become  deviated,  an  effect  known  as 

f/raction.    The  laws  of  this  phenomenon  are  the  same  for 

eat  as  for  light,  and  they  will  be  more  fully  discussed  under 

le  latter  subject 

III.  Radiant  heat  is  propagated  in  vacuo  as  well  as  in  air, 
his  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  experim'Cnt : — 

In  the  bottom  of  a  glass  flask  a  thermometer  is  fixed  in  such 
manner  that  its  bulb  occupies  the  tentre  of  the  flask  (fig.  328). 
he  neck  of  the  flask  is  carefully  narrowed  by  means  of  the 
lowpipe,  and  then  the  apparatus  having  been  suitably  attached 
>  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  interior.  This 
aving  been  done,  the  tube  is  sealed  at  the  narrow  part  On 
nmersing  this  apparatus  in  hot  water,  or  on  bringing  near  it 
Qme  hot  charcoal,  the  thermometer  is  at  once  seen  to  rise. 
This  could  only  arise  from  radiation  through  the  vacuum  in 
he  interior,  for  glass  is  so  bad  a  conductor  that  the  heat  could 
lot  travel  with  this  rapidity  through  the  sides  of  the  flask  and  the  stem  of 
\it  thermometer. 

407.  Canses  wliiOb  modify  tlio  Intenaitr  of  radiant  beat. — By  the 
Intensity  of  radiant  heat  is  understood  the  quantity  of  heat  received  on  the 
mit  of  surface.  Three  causes  are  found  to  modify  this  intensity  :  the  tem- 
)erature  of  the  source  of  heat,  its  distance,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  calorific 
ays  in  reference  to  the  surface  which  emits  them.  The  laws  which  regulate 
hese  modifications  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

I.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat  is  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the 
ource, 

II.  The  intensity  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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III.  The  intensity 
o  the  radiating  surface. 

The  first  law  is  demonstrated  by  placing 
tt  10°,  20',  or  30°  successively  at  equal  di 

tial  thermometer. 
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less,  the  greater  the  obliguily  of  the  rays  with 
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metal  box  containing 

from  the  bulb 
he  temperatures  indicated 
by  ihe  latter  are  then  found   to   be  in  the  saiM 
ratio  as  those  of  ihe   box  :    for  instance,  if  tiic 
temperature  of  that  corresponding  to  the  t»i 
10"  be  2",  those  of  others  will  be  4°  and  6' 
spectively. 

The  truth  of  the  second  Ian-  follows  from 
geometrical  principle  that  the  surface  of 

the  square  of  itB  radius.     Suppoicl 
phere  ti6  (fig.  339)  of  any  given  ra" 
Fig,  Jig.  and  a  source  of  heat  C,  in  its  centre  ;  each 

of  surface  in  the  interior  receives  a  certain  q 
lity  of  heat.  Now  a  sphere,  e/,  of  double  the  radius  will  present  a  sai 
four  times  as  great  ;  its  internal  surface  contains,  therefore,  four  time 
many  units  of  surface,  and  as  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  is  the  same,  ( 
unit  must  receive  one-fourth  the  quantity. 

To  demonstrate  the  same  law  experimentally,  a  narrow  til)  plate  box 
taken  (tig.  330),  filled  with  hot  water,  and  coated  on  one  side  with  lampbltdii 


The  thermo-pile  with  its  conical  reflector  is  placed  so  that  its  face  v 
a  certain  definite  distance,  co,  say  9  inches,  from  this  box,  and  the  O 
having  been  lowered,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  observed  to  bt 
fleeted  through  80°,  for  example. 

If  now  the  pile  is  removed  to  a  distance,  CO  (fig.  331),  double  that  of  (^ 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  remains  the  same,  which  shows  thai  i' 
battery  receives  the  same  amount  of  heat  ;  the  same  is  the  cas 
battery  is  removed  to  three  or  four  times  the  distance.  This  result,  iho«^ 
apparently  in  opposition  to  the  second  law,  really  confirms  it.     For  at  ft 


represents  the  ihenno-multiplier  which  is  connected  with  its  galvanometer, 
and  A,  a  metal  cube  full  of  hot  u-atei.  The  cube  being  first  placed  in  such 
a  position,  A,  thai  its  front  face,  m,  is  vertical,  the  defiection  of  the  galva 

noted.  Supposing  it  amounts  to  45",  ihis  represents  the  radialimi 
from  <u.  If  this  now  be  turned  in  the  direction  represented  by  A',  ihe 
galvanometer  is  still  found  to  mark  4J°- 

Thc  second  surface  is  larger  than  the  first,  and  ii  therefore  sends  more 
~  lit  as  Ihe  action  on  ihe  thermometer  is  no  greater 
ihan  in  the  first  case,  it  follows  that  in  the  second  case,  where  the  riys 
are  oblique,  the  intensity  is  less  than  in  the  firit  case,  where  they  are 
perpendicular. 
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In  order  to  express  this  in  a  formula,  let  /  be  the  intensity  of  the  ray's 
emitted  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  /'  that  of  the  oblique  rays. 
These  intensities  are  necessarily  inversely  as  the  surfaces  ac  and  afc'^  for  the 
effect  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  therefore  /'  x  surface  a'<f  ^i  x  surfaced^; 

hence /'  =  /??    '-^^-i^  i'^f,  -/cos  aoa'  \  which  signifies  that  the  intensity 
surf,  ac        ac 

of  oblique  rays  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  these  rays  form 

wifh  the  normal  to  the  surface ;  for  this  angle  is  equal  to  the  angle  aoa'. 

This  law  is  known  as  the  law  of  the  cosine  ;  it  is,  however,  not  general ; 

MM.  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye  have  shown  that  it  is  only  true  within 

very  narrow  limits,  that   is,  only  with  bodies  which,  like  lampblack,  are 

entirely  destitute  of  reflecting  power  (416). 

408.  Mobile  equilibrium.  Tbeory  of  ezebanres. — Pre  vest  of  Geneva 
suggested  the  following  hypothesis  in  reference  to  radiant  heat,  known  as 
Prevost's  theory  of  exchanges^  which  is  now  universally  admitted.  All  bodies, 
whatever  their  temperatures,  constantly  radiate  heat  in  all  directions.  If 
we  imagine  two  bodies  at  different  temperatures  placed  near  one  another, 
the  one  at  a  higher  temperature  will  experience  a  loss  of  heat,  its  temperature 
i^nll  sink,  because  the  rays  it  emits  are  of  greater  intensity  than  those  it 
receives  ;  the  colder  body,  on  the  contrary,  will  rise  in  temperature,  because 
it  receives  rays  of  greater  intensity  than  those  which  it  emits.  Ultimately 
the  temperature  of  both  bodies  becomes  the  same,  but  heat  is  still  exchanged 
between  them,  only  each  receives  as  much  as  it  emits,  and  the  temperature 
remains  constant.    This  state  is  called^the  mobile  equilibritim  of  temperaturt. 

409.  Vewton's  law  of  eoolinr- —  A  body  placed  in  a  vacuum  is  only 
cooled  or  heated  by  radiation.  In  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  cooled  or 
heated  by  its  contact  with  the  air  according  as  the  latter  is  colder  or  hotter 
than  the  radiating  body.  In  both  cases  the  velocity  of  cooling  or  of  heating 
—  that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained  in  a  second— \s  greater  accord- 
ing as  the  difference  of  temperature  is  greater. 

Newton  has  enunciated  the  following  law  in  reference  to  the  cooling  or 
heating  of  a  body  :  The  quantity  of  heat  lost  or  gained  by  a  body  in  a  second 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  Dulong  and  Petit  have  proved  that  this  law  is  not  so 
general  as  Newton  supposed,  and  only  applies  where  the  differences  of 
temperature  do  not  exceed  1 5°  to  20°.  Beyond  that,  the  quantity  of  heat 
lost  or  gained  is  greater  than  that  required  by  this  law. 

Two  consequences  follow  from  Newton's  law  : — 

I.  When  a  body  is  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of  heat,  its  temperature 
does  not  increase  indefinitely,  for  the  quantity  which  it  receives  in  the  same 
time  is  always  the  same  ;  while  that  which  it  loses  increases  with  the  excess 
of  its  temperature  over  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Consequently  > 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  is  equal  to  that 
absorbed,  and  the  temperature  then  remains  stationary. 

II.  Newton's  law,  as  applied  to  the  differential  thermometer,  shows  that 
its  indications  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat  which  it  receives. 
If  one  of  the  bulbs  of  a  differential  thermometer  receives  rays  of  heat  from 
a  constant  source,  the  instrument  exhibits,  first,  increasing  temperatures, but 
afterwards  becomes  stationary.     In  this  case,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
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receives  is  equal  to  that  which  il  emits.  Bui  the  latter  is  proportional  (o  ihc 
Excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  nbove  that  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, that  is,  to  the  number  of  degrees  indicated  by  the  thermometer; 
scquemly,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  differential  thermometer  is 
-lional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  it  receives. 


REFLECTION  OF   HEAT. 

I.  iKwa  of  r«lleeUoii. — When  therm^  rays  fall  upon  a  body  ihcy  are, 
iking  generally,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  penetrates  the  body, 
while  the  other  rebounds  as  if  repelled  from  the  ,j, 

surrace  like  an  elastic  ball.     This  is  said  to  be 
rtfleded. 

if  mn  be  a  plane  rtfleciing  surface  (fig.  333), 
CB  an  incident  ray,  BD  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  called  the  normal,  and  BA  the  rr- 
fitcied  ray;  the  angle  CBD  is  called  the  angU 
!>/ ituidettce,  and   DBA  the  angle  of  refltction.  Hg  ms- 

The  reflection  of  heat,  like  that  of  light,  is  governed  by  the  two  following 
taws  .— 

1.    Tke  angU  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
«     n.  Both  the  incident  and  the  r/flecl^d  ray  are  in  thi  same  plane  with  Ike 
Upwo/  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

[f  41 1.  Sxperlmantal  demoDitTRtlOD  of  tti«  Ibwi  of  reOeotloii  orhe'>t> 
^This  may  be  effeaed  by  means  of  Melloni's  thermo-pile  and  also  by  ihc 
conjugate  mirrors  (413).  Fig.  334  rep'resents  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
ihe  fonner  case.     MN  is  a  horizontal  bar,  about  3  metre  in  length  graduated 


nillimeires,  on  which  ilide  various  pans,  which  can  be  clamped  by  means 
crews.  The  source  of  heal,  S,  is  a  platinum  spiral,  kept  at  a  white  heat 
in  a  spirit  lamp.    A  screen  K,  when  raised,  cuts  ofit  the  radiation  from  the 
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source ;  a  second  screen,  F,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  gives  the  rays  a 
parallel  direction.  At  the  other  end  is  an  upright  rod,  I,  with  a  graduated 
dial,  the  zero  of  which  is  in  the  direction  of  MN,  and  therefore  parallel  to 
the  pencil  Sw.  In  the  centre  of  the  dial  is  an  aperture,  in  which  turns  an 
axis  that  supports  a  metallic  mirror  m.  About  this  axis  turns  an  indo,  R, 
on  which  is  fixed  the  thermo-pile,  P,  in  connection  with  the  galvanometer,  G. 
H  is  a  screen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  off  any  direct  radiation  from  the 
source  of  heat  towards  the  pile.  In  order  not  to  mask  the  pile,  it  is  not  ^^ 
presented  in  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  experiment. 

By  lowering  the  screen  K,  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  passing  through  the 
aperture  F,  falls  upon  the  mirror  m,  and  is  there  reflected.  If  the  index  R 
is  not  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  pencil,  this  latter  does  not  impinge  oo 
the  pile,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remains  stationary ;  but  bf 
slowly  turning  the  index  R,  a  position  is  found  at  which  the  galvanometer 
attains  its  greatest  deviation,  which  is  the  case  when  the  pile  receives  the 
reflected  pencil  perpendicularly  to  its  surface.  Reading  off  then  on  the 
dial  the  position  of  a  small  needle  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  it  is  observed 
that  this  bisects  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  and  the  reflected  pencil, 
which  demonstrates  the  first  law. 

The  second  law  is  also  proved  by  the  same  experiment,  for  the  various 
pieces  of  the  apparatus  are  arranged  so  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  reflect* 
ing  surface,  which  is  vertical. 

412.  Refleotlon  from  conoaTe  mirrors* — Concave  mirrors  or  refUcUn 
are  polished  spherical  or  parabolic  surfaces  of  metal  or  of  glass,  which  are 
used  to  concentrate  luminous  or  calorific  rays  in  the  same  point. 

We  shall  only  consider  the  case  of  spherical  mirrors.  Fig.  336  represents 
two  of  these  mirrors;  fig.  335  gives  a  medial  section,  which  is  called  the 
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Fig-  335- 

principal  section:  The  centre  C  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  mirror  belongs 
is  called  the  centre  of  curvature ;  the  point  A,  the  middle  of  the  reflector,  is 
\\\^  centre  of  the  figure  \  the  straight  line  AB  passing  through  these  points, 
is  the  principal  axis  of  the  mirror. 

In  order  to  apply  to  spherical  mirrors  the  laws  of  reflection  from  phne 
surfaces,  they  are  considered  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
finitely small  plane  surfaces,  each  belonging  to  the  corresponding  tang«s* 
plane ;  the  normals  to  these  small  surfaces  are  all  radii  of  the  same  sphcfC* 
and  therefore  meet  at  its  centre,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 
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Buppose  now,  on  the  axis  AB  of  the  mirror  MN,  a  source  of  heat  so 
|nt  that  the  rays  EK,  PH  ....  which  emanate  from  it  may  be  cen- 
tred as  parallel.  From  the  hypothesis  that  the  mirror  is  composed  of 
infinitude  of  small  planes,  the  ray  EK  is  reflected  from  the  plane  K  just 
rom  a  plane  mirror ;  that  is  to  say,  CK  being  the  normal  to  this  plane, 
reflected  ray  lakes  a  direction  such  that  the  angle  CKF  is  equal  to  the 
;le  CKE.  The  other  rays,  PH,  GI  ....  are  reflected  in  the  same 
Boer,  and  ail  converge  apptoximately  towards  the  same  point  F,  on  the 
kAC,  There  is  then  a  concentration  of  the  rays  in  this  point,  andconse- 
{Uly  a  higher  temperature  than  at  any  other  point.  This  point  is  called 
^fecus,  and  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  mirror  at  A  is  the  focal 
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ilie  above  figure  the  heat  i; 


ropagated  along  the  lines  EKF,  LDF,  ir 
rsely,  if  the  heated  body  be  placed  a 


jdlrection  of  the  arrows;  but, 

{he  heat  is  propagated  along  the  lines  FKE,  FDL,so  that  the  rays  emitted 

|k  the  focus  are  nearly  parallel  after  reflection. 

^13.  Verlflostlsii  of  tbe  Iswa  of  Taaeatlon. — The  following  experiment, 

^  was  made  for  the  fir^t  time  by  Pictet  and  baussure,  and  which  is 
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s  (412),  and  impinging  on  Ihe  other 
:ide  ia  the  focus  B.  That  Ibis  is  s 
yn  at  this  point  takes  fire,  which  is  n 


nirror,  N,  are  reflected 
is  proved  by  tiie  fact 
I  the  case  if  It  is  abort 
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parallel  lo  the 
so  that  they  ci 
that  the  gun-c 

The  experiment  also  serves  lo  show  that  light  and  heat  are  reflected  it 
the  same  manner.  For  this  purpose  a  lighted  candle  ts  placed  in  the  focut 
of  A,  and  a  ground-glass  screen  in  the  focus  of  B,  when  a  luminous  focus 
is  seen  on  it  exactly  in  the  spot  where  the  gim-coiion  ignites.  Hence  th* 
luminous  and  the  calorific  foci  are  produced  ai  the  same  point,  and  the 
reflection  takes  place  in  both  cases  according  to  the  same  laws,  for  it 
be  afterwards  shown  that  for  light  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  that  both  the  incident  and  the  reflected  rays  ai 
the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  reflecting  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  temperature  produced  in  the  foci  of  com 
mirrors  they  have  been  called  burning  mirrors.  It  is  stated  that  Archi- 
medes burnt  the  Roman  vessels  before  Syracuse  by  means  of  such  miirnfi 
Buflbn  constructed  turning  mirrors  of  such  power  as  to  prove  that  the  fat 
attributed  to  Archimedes  was  not  impossible.  The  mirrors  were  made  of » 
number  of  silvered  plane  mirrors  about  8  inches  long  by  5  broad.  They 
could  be  turned  independently  of  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rays  reflected  from  each  coincided  in  the  same  point.  With  138  mirrso 
and  a  hot  summer's  sun  Buffon  ignited  a  plank  of  tarred  wood  at  a  disianrt 
of  70  yards, 

414.  XaHeotioii  In  »  v«etiiuai.— Heat  is  reflected  in  a  vacuun 

in  air,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  experiment  (fig.  337),  due  to  Sir  Hum- 

phrj-  Davy.      Two  small  com 

tors  were  placed  opposite  each  other  undtf 

the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.    In  the  focnt 

of  one  was  placed  a  delicate  thermomeier, 

and  in  the  focus  of  the  other  a  plaii 

wire  made  incandescent  by  means  ofi 

galvanic  current.     The  thermometer «< 

immediately  seen  to  rise  several  degiWi 

which  could  only  be  due  to  reflected  hMl, 

for  the  thermometer  did  not  show  any  itt 

crease  of  temperature  if  it   were  not  W 

actly  in  the  focus  of  the  second  reflector. 

415.  Apparent  reSeoUon  vi  vAt." 

If   two    mirrors  are   arranged   as  rep«- 

sented  in  fig.  336,  and  a  piece  of  tee  il 

placed  in  one  of  the  foci  instead  of  ifcl 

red-hot  ball,  the  surrounding  tempcB- 

ture  being  greater  than  zero,  a  differenfii 

"^' "'"  thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  til 

ifcond  reflector  would  exhibit  a  decrease  in  temperature  of  several  deg 

appears  at  first  to  be  caused  by  the  emission  aifrigorific  rays  from  ifl 

however,  easily  explained  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  moM 

equilibrium  of  temperature  {408).     TTiere  is  still  an  exchange  of  temperatnni 

but  here  the  thermometer  is  the  warmest  body.     As  the  rays  whidi  4'^ 
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therraotneteremits  are  mi 
gives  out  more  heat  [han 


than  [hose  emitted  by  ihe  ice,  the  former 
and  hence  its  temperature  sinks. 
The  sensation  of  cold  experienced  when  we  stand  near  a  phister  or  stone 
wall  whose  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  our  body,  or  when  we  stand  in 
front  of  a  wall  of  ice,  is  explained  In  the  same  way, 

416.  B«flaetliic  power.— The  reflecting  power  of  a  substance  is  its  pro- 
perty of  throwing  off  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  incident  heat. 

This  power  varies  in  different  substances.  In  order  to  study  this  power 
in  different  bodies  without  having  recourse  to  as  many  reflectors,  Leslie 
arranged  his  experiment  as  shown  in  fig.  338.  The  source  of  heat  is  a 
cubical  canister,  M,  now  known  as  Leslie's  ciihe,  filled  with  hot  water.  A 
plate,  a,  of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  upon  is  placed  on 


reflecting  mirror  between  the  focus  and  the  mirror.  In  this 
emitted  by  the  source  are  first  reflected  from  the  mirror  and  impinge  on  the 
plate  a,  where  they  are  again  reflected  and  converge  to  the  focus  between  the 
plate  and  the  mirror,  in  which  point  a  differential  thermometer  is  placed. 
The  reflector  and  the  thermometer  are  always  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
water  of  the  cube  is  always  kept  at  100°,  but  it  is  found  that  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  plate.  This 
method  gives  a  means  of  determining,  not  the  absolute  reflecting  power  of  a 
body,  but  its  power  relatively  to  that  of  some  body  taken  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  For  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  application  of  Newton's 
law  10  the  differential  thermometer,  the  temperatures  which  this  instrument 
indicates  are  proportional  to  the  (ju  an  titles  of  heat  which  it  receives.  Hence, 
if  in  the  above  experiment  a  plate  of  glass  causes  the  temperature  to  rise  1°, 
and  a  plate  of  lead  6°,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  reflected  by  the 
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latter  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  reflected  by  the  former.  For  the  heat 
emitted  by  the  source  remains  the  same,  the  concave  reflector  receives  the 
same  portion,  and  the  difference  can  only  arise  from  the  reflecting  power  of 
the  plate  a. 

By  this  method  Leslie  determined  the  reflecting  powers  of  the  followbg 
substances,  relatively  to  that  of  brass,  taken  as  loo  : — 

Polished  brass     .        .        .        .100  Indian  ink        .         .        .        .  13 

Silver 90    Glass 10 

Steel 70  Oiled  glass        .        ...  5 

Lead 60  Lampblack        ....  0 

The  numbers  only  represent  the  relative  reflecting  power  as  compared 
with  that  of  brass.  Their  absolute  power  is  the  relation  of  tke  quantity  of 
heat  reflected  to  the  quantity  of  heat  received.  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye, 
who  examined  the  absolute  reflecting  power  of  certain  metals,  obtained 
the  following  results  by  means  of  Melloni's  thermo-multiplier  (405),  the  heat 
being  reflected  at  an  angle  of  50®  : — 

Silver  plate        ....  0*97    Steel 0^2 

Gold 0-95     Zinc cSi 

Brass 0*93     Iron 077 

Platinum           •        .        .        .  0*83  Cast  iron          ....  074 

417.  Absorblnr  power. — The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  its  property 
of  allowing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  incident  heat  to  pass  into  its  roass. 
Its  absolute  value  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  received. 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  always  inversely  as  its  reflecting 
power  :  a  body  which  is  a  good  absorbent  is  a  bad  reflector,  and  vice  vers4. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  two  powers  were  exactly  complementary, 
that  the  sum  of  the  reflected  and  absorbed  heat  was  equal  to  the  total  quan- 
tity of  incident  heat.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  always  less  :  the  incident 
heat  is  divided  into  three  parts — ist,  one  which  is  absorbed  ;  2nd,  another 
which  is  reflected  regularly — that  is,  according  to  laws  previously  demon- 
strated (410)  ;  and  a  third,  which  is  irregularly  reflected  in  all  directionS| 
and  which  is  called  scattered  or  diffused  heat. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absorbing  power  of  bodies,  Leslie  used  the 
apparatus  which  he  employed  in  determining  the  reflecting  powers  (416). 
But  he  suppressed  the  plate  a^  and  placed  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  focus  of  the  reflector.  This  bulb  being  then  covered  successively  with 
lampblack,  or  varnish,  or  with  gold,  silver,  or  copper  foil,  &c.,  the  thermo- 
meter exhibited  a  higher  temperature  under  the  influence  of  the  source  rf 
heat,  M,  according  as  the  substance  with  which  the  bulb  was  covered 
absorbed  more  heat.  Leslie  found  in  this  way  that  the  absorbing  power  of 
a  body  is  greater  the  less  its  reflecting  power.  In  these  experiments, 
however,  the  relation  of  the  absorbing  powers  cannot  be  deduced  from 
that  of  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  for  Newton's 
law  is  not  exactly  applicable  in  this  case,  as  it  only  prevails  for  bodies 
whose  substance  does  not  vary,  and  here  the  covering  of  the  bulb  varied 
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with  each  observation.  But  we  shall  presently  show  (419)  how  the  com- 
parative absorbing  powers  may  be  deduced  from  the  ratios  of  the  emissive 
powers. 

Taking,  as  a  source  of  heat,  a  canister  filled  with  water  at  100^,  Melloni 
found  by  means  of  the  thermo-multiplier  the  following  relative  absorbing 
powers  : — 

Lampblack        ....     100    Indian  ink 8^ 

White  lead  .  .  .  .100  Shellac  .....  72 
Isinglass 91     Metals 13 

418.  Xadlatiar  power « — ^The  radiating  or  emissive  power  of  a  body  is 
its  capability  of  emitting,  at  the  same  temperature,  and  with  the  same  extent 
of  surface,  grater  or  less  quantities  of  heat. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  338  was  also  used  by  Leslie  in  deter- 
mining the  radiating  power  of  bodies.  For  this  purpose  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  and  the  faces  of  the 
canister  M  were  formed  of  different  metals,  or  covered  with  different 
substances  such  as  lampblack,  paper,  &c.  The  cube  being  filled  with  hot 
water,  at  100^,  and  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  Leslie  turned 
each  face  of  the  cube  successively  towards  the  reflectors,  and  noted  the 
temperature  each  time.  That  face  which  was  coated  with  lampblack  caused 
the  greatest  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  metal  faces  the  least  Applying 
Newton's  law,  and  representing  the  heat  emitted  by  lampblack  as  100,  Leslie 
formed  the  following  table  of  radiating  powers  : — 


Lampblack 

White  lead 

Paper 

Ordinary  white  glass 

Isinglass   . 


100  Tarnished  lead    . 

100  Mercury      .... 

98  Polished  lead 

QO  Polished  iron 

80  Tin,  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 


45 
20 

19 
15 
12 


It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  table,  the  order  of  the  bodies  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  tables  of  reflecting  powers. 

The  radiating  powers  of  several  substances  were  determined  by  Melloni 
by  the  same  method  as  that  of  Leslie,  but  using  the  thermo-multiplier 
instead  of  the  differential  thermometer.  This  has  also  since  been  done 
more  exactly  by  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye,  who  used  the  same 
instrument,  but  avoided  certain  sources  of  error  incidental  to  previous 
methods.  They  found  in  this  manner  the  following  numbers  compared  with 
lampblack  as  100  : — 


Platinum  foil  .        »        .        . 

io-8o 

Pure  silver  laminated 

3-00 

Burnished  platinum 

950 

„          burnished 

2  50 

Silver  deposited  chemically    . 

536 

„          deposited  chemi- 

Copper foil      .        .        .       . 

4-90 

cally  and  bur- 

Gold leaf        .        .        .        . 

4-28 

nished 

2-25 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  radiating  power  found  by  Leslie  for  the 
metals  is  too  large. 

419.  Zdentltj  of  tbe  absorbing  and  radiating  powers. — The  absorb- 
ing power  of  a  body  cannot  be  accurately  deduced  from  its  reflecting  power, 
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because  ihe  two  are  not  exactly  complement.ir)-.  But  the  absorbing  pow»' 
would  be  determined  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  the  same  body  it  is  equd 
J  the  radiating  power.  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Dulong  and 
Petit  from  the  following  experiments  :— In  a  large  glass  globe,  blackened oB 
I  side,  was  placed  a  thermometer  at  a  certain  temperature,  15^  forn 
ample  ;  the  globe  was  kept  at  lero  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  and  haring 
been  exhausted  by  means  of  a  lubulure  connected  with  the  air-pump,  the  lii 

^  noted  which  elapsed  while  the  thermometer  fell  through  5°.  The  experi- 
ment was  then  made  in  the  contrar)'  direction,  that  is,  Ihe  sides  of  the  globe 
e  heated  to  15°,  while  the  thermometer  was  cooled  to  zero  ;  the  time  w« 
then  observed  which  the  thermometer  occupied  in  rising  through  5°.  It  wm 
found  that  this  time  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  the  thermomrter 
had  taken  in  sinking  through  5°,  and  it  was  thence  concluded  thai  lh> 
radiating  pow^r  is  equal  to  the  absorbing  power  for  the  same  body,  and  for 
;  difference  between  lis  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  ih«- 
surrounding  medium,  because  the  quamiliescf 
heat  emitted  or  absorbed  in  the  same  time  ai 

This  point  may  also  be  demonstrated  bf. 
means  of  the  following  apparatus  devised  t 
Ritchie.  Fig.  339  represents  what  is  virtually*. 
difTerential  thermometer,  the  two  glass  bulbs  si 
which  are  replaced  by  two  cylindrical  reservotrf 
B  and  C,  of  metal,  and  full  of  air.  Between 
iheni  is  a  third  and  larger  one  A,  which  c 
filled  with  hot  water  by  means  of  a  tuhulur& 
The  faces  of  B  and  of  A,  which  face  the  right, 
are  coated  with  lampblack  ;  those  of  C  andof  A| 
which  face  the  left,  are  cither  painted  whin 
are  coated  with  silver  foil.  Thus  of  the  [wn 
faces  opposite  each  other,  one  is  black  ai 
I  other  white  ;  hence  when  the  cylinder  A  is  fiHed 
h  hot  waler,  its  while  face  radiates  towanb 
the  black  face  of  B,  and  its  black  face  towards 
'■  "^'  the  white  face  of  C.    Under  these  circumstann 

the  stem  does  not  move,  indicating  that  the  two  reservtM 
temperature.  On  the  one  hand,  the  greater  emissive  power  ot 
the  black  face  of  A  is  compensated  by  the  smaller  absorptive  power  of  il» 
while  face  of  C  ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  the  feebler  radiating  power  of  thfr 
white  face  of  A  is  compensated  by  the  greater  absorbing  power  of  the  black 
face  of  B. 

The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  replacing  the  two  white  faces  by  diso- 
of  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

420.  Caiuei  wbtcli  modl^  tlie  reBeetliiKi  nbiorbInK,  and  radlMUf 
powers. — As  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  are  equal,  any  1 
which  affects  the  one  aiTecis  the  other  also.  And  as  the  reflecting  \ 
varies  in  an  inverse  manner,  whatever  increases  it  diminishes  the  radiatiiC 
and  absorbing  powers,  and  mce  versd. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  different  powers  vary  with  difiewi^ 


the  liquid  ii 
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bodies,  and  that  metals  have  the  greatest  reflecting  power,  and  lampblack 
the  least.  In  the  same  body  these  powers  are  modified  by  the  degree  of 
polish,  the  density,  the  thickness  of  the  radiating  substance,  the  obliquity 
of  the  incident  or  emitted  rays,  and,  lastly,  by  the  nature  of  the  source  of 
heat. 

It  has  been  usually  assumed  that  the  reflecting  power  increases  with  the 
polish  of  the  surface,  and  that  the  other  powers  diminish  therewith.  But 
Melloni  showed  that  by  scratching  a  polished  metallic  surface  its  reflecting 
power  was  sometimes  diminished  and  sometimes  increased.  This  pheno- 
menon he  attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  density  of  the  reflecting 
surface.  If  the  plate  had  been  originally  hammered,  its  homogeneity  would 
be  destroyed  by  this  process,  the  molecules  would  be  closer  together  on  the 
surface  than  in  the  interior,  and  the  reflecting  power  would  be  increased. 
But  if  the  surface  is  scratched,  the  internal  and  less  dense  mass  becomes 
exposed,  and  the  reflecting  power  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  plate 
which  has  not  been  hammered,  and  which  is  homogeneous,  the  reflecting 
pow^er  is  increased  when  the  plate  is  scratched,  because  the  density  at  the 
surface  is  increased  by  the  scratches. 

The  experiments  of  Leslie,  Rumford,  and  Melloni  further  prove  that 
the  thickness  of  the  radiating  substance  also  modifies  its  emissive  power. 
The  latter  philosopher  found  that  when  the  faces  of  a  cube  flUed  with 
water  at  a  constant  temperature  were  varnished,  the  emissive  power  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  layers  up  to  16  layers,  while  above  that 
point  it  remained  constant,  whatever  the  number.  He  calculated  that  the 
thickness  of  the  16  layers  was  0*04  of  a  millimetre.  With  reference  to 
metals,  gold  leaves  of  o*oo8,  0*004,  and  oxx>2  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness, 
having  been  successively  applied  on  the  sides  of  a  cube  of  glass,  the  dimi- 
nution of  radiant  heat  was  the  same  in  each  case.  It  appears,  therefore,  that, 
beyond  certain  limits,  the  thickness  of  the  radiating  layer  of  metal  is  with- 
out influence. 

The  absorbing  power  is  greatest  when  the  rays  are  at  right  angles  ;  and 
it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  incident  rays  deviate  from  the  normal. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sun  is  hotter  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
because,  in  the  former  case,  the  sun's  rays  are  less  oblique. 

The  radiating  power  of  gaseous  bodies  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  very 
weak,  as  is  seen  by  bringing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  near  a  hydrogen 
flame,  the  temperature  of  which  is  very  high.  But  if  a  platinum  spiral  be 
placed  in  this  flame,  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  and  radiates 
a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  as  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  It  is 
for  a  similar  reason  that  the  flames  of  oil  and  of  gas  lamps  radiate  more 
than  a  hydrogen  flame,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  carbon  which  they 
contain,  and  which,  not  being  entirely  burned,  becomes  incandescent  in  the 
flame. 

421.  XelloBi's  researobes  on  radiant  beat. — For  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  reflection,  emission,  and  absorption  of  heat  which 
Iiave  up  to  now  been  described,  science  is  indebted  mainly  to  Leslie.  But 
since  his  time  the  discovery  of  other  and  far  more  delicate  modes  of  de- 
tecting and  measuring  heat,  has  not  only  extended  and  corrected  our  pre- 
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vious  knowledge,  but  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  other  phenomena  of  radiant 
heat,  which,  without  such  improved  means,  must  have  remained  unknown. 

This  advance  in  science  is  due  to  an  Italian  philosopher,  Melloni,  who 
first  applied  the  thermo-electric  pile,  invented  by  Nobili,  to  the  measurement 
of  very  small  differences  of  temperature  ;  a  method  of  which  a  preliminary 
account  has  already  been  given  (405). 

In  his  experiments  Melloni  used  five  sources  of  heat — ist,  a  Locatdli's 
lamp — one,  that  is,  without  a  glass  chimney,  but  provided  with  a  reflector 


Fig-  340. 
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(fig.  340) ;  2nd,  an  Argand  lamp,  that  is,  one  with  a  chimney  and  a  double 
draught ;  3rd,  a  platinum  spiral,  kept  red-hot  by  a  spirit  lamp  (fig.  341) : 
4th,  a  blackened  copper  plate,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  400  degrees 
by  a  spirit  lamp  (fig.  342) ;  5th,  a  copper  tube,  blackened  on  the  outside  and 
rilled  with  water  at  100®  (fig.  343). 

422.  Bynamieal  tbeory  of  beat. — Before  describing  the  results  arrived 
at  by  Melloni  and  others,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  here  the  view  now 
generally  taken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  propagated.  For  additional 
information  the  chapter  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  and  the  book  on 
Light  should  be  read.  According  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  a  hot 
body  is  nothing  more  than  one  whose  particles  are  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  more  rapid  are  these  vibrations, 
and  a  diminution  in  temperature  is  but  a  diminished  rapidity  of  vibration  of 
the  particles.  The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  bar  is  due  to  a  gradual 
communication  of  this  vibratory  motion  from  the  heated  part  to  the  rest  of 
the  bar.  A  good  conductor  is  one  which  readily  takes  up  and  transmits  the 
vibratory  motion  from  particle  to  particle,  while  a  bad  conductor  is  one  which 
takes  up  and  transmits  the  motion  with  difficulty.  But  even  through  the  best 
conductors  the  propagation  of  this  motion  is  comparatively  slow;  how  then 
are  we  to  explain  the  instantaneous  perception  of  heat  experienced  when  a 
screen  is  removed  from  a  fire,  or  when  a  cloud  drifts  from  the  fecc  of 
the  sun?  In  this  case,  the  heat  passes  from  one  body  to  another  without 
affecting  the  temperature  of  the  medium  which  transmits  it.  In  order  to 
explain  these  phenomena,  it  is  imagined  that  all  space,  the  interplanetary 
spaces  as  well  as  the  interstices  in  the  hardest  cryistal  or  the  heaviest  metal, 
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in  short,  matter  of  any  kind,  is  permeated  by  a  medium  having  the  properties 
of  a  fluid  of  infinite  tenuity,  called  ether.  The  particles  of  a  heated  body 
being  in  a  state  of  intensely  rapid  vibration,  communicate  their  motion  to 
the  ether  around  them,  throwing  it  into  a  system  of  waves  which  travel 
through  space  and  pass  from  one  body  to  another  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
When  the  undulations  of  the  ether  reach  a  given  body,  the  motion  is  again 
delivered  up  to  the  particles  of  that  body,  which  in  turn  begin  to  vibrate, 
that  is,  the  body  becomes  heated.  This  passage  of  motion  through  the 
hypothetical  ether  is  termed  radiation,  and  a  so-called  ray  of  heat  is  merely 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  one  series  of  waves. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  this  to  consider  the  analogous  mode 
in  which  sound  is  produced  and  propagated.  A  sounding  body  is  one  whose 
entire  mass  is  in  a  state  of  vibration  ;  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  vibration, 
the  more  acute  the  sound  ;  the  slower  the  rate  of  vibration,  the  deeper  the 
sound.  This  vibratory  motion  is  communicated  to  the  surrounding  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  vibrations  reach  the  auditory  nerve,  and  there  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound.  If  a  metal  ball  be  heated,  say  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  we  can  ascertain  that  it  radiates  heat,  although  we  cannot 
see  any  luminosity ;  and  if  its  temperature  be  gradually  raised,  we  see  it 
become  successively  of  a  dull  red,  bright  red,  and  dazzling  white.  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  at  each  particular  temperature  the  heated  body  emits  waves 
of  a  definite  length  ;  in  other  words,  its  particles  vibrate  in  a  certain  period. 
As  its  temperature  rises  it  sends  out  other  and  more  rapid  undulations,  which 
coexist,  however,  with  all  those  which  it  had  previously  emitted.  Thus  the 
motion  at  each  successive  temperature  is  compounded  of  all  preceding  ones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  vibrations  of  the  air  below  and  above  a  certain  rate 
do  not  affect  the  auditory  nerve  (241)  it  can  only  take  up  and  transmit  to  the 
brain  vibrations  of  a  certain  periodicity.  So  too  with  the  vibrations  which 
produce  light.  The  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  a  larpe  number  of  wave- 
lengths. It  can  apprehend  only  those  waves  that  form  the  visible  spectrum. 
If  the  rate  of  undulation  be  slower  than  the  red  or  faster  than  the  violet, 
though  intense  motion  may  pass  through  the  humours  of  the  eye  and  fall 
upon  the  retina,  yet  we  shall  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  for  the 
optic  nerve  cannot  take  up  and  respond  to  the  rate  of  vibrations  which  exist 
beyond  the  visible  spectrum  in  both  directions.  Hence  these  are  termed 
invisible  or  obscure  rays.  A  vast  quantity  of  these  obscure  rays  are  emitted 
by  flames  which,  though  intensely  hot,  are  yet  almost  non-luminous,  such  as 
the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  or  that  of  a  Bunsen*s  burner ;  for  the  vibrations 
which  these  emit,  though  capable  in  part  of  penetrating  the  media  of  the 
eye,  are  incapable  of  exciting  in  the  optic  nerve  the  sensation  of  light 

423.  Themial  analysis  of  solar  lirbt. — When  a  solar  ray  (fig.  344), 
admitted  through  an  aperture  in  a  dark  room,  is  concentrated  on  a  prism 
of  rock  salt  by  means  of  a  lens  of  the  same  material,  and  then,  after  emerging 
from  the  prism,  is  received  on  a  screen,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a  band  of 
colours  in  the  following  order  :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet. 
This  is  called  the  spectrum  (536). 

If  now  a  narrow  and  delicate  thermo-pile  be  placed  successively  on  the 
space  occupied  by  each  of  the  colours,  it  will  be  scarcely  affected  on  the 
violet,  but  in  passing  over  the  other  colours  it  will  indicate  a  gradual  rise  of 
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temperature,  which  is  greatest  at  the  red.  Painters,  thus  guided  by  a  cor- 
rect but  unconscious  feeling,  always  speak  of  blue  and  green  colours  as  cold, 
and  of  red  and  orange  as  warm  tones.  If  the  pile  be  now  moved  in  the 
same  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  the  temperature 
will  gradually  rise  up  to  CP,  at  which  it  attains  its  maximum.  From  this 
point  the  pile  indicates  a  decrease  of  temperature  until  it  reaches  a  point,  0, 
where  it  ceases  to  be  affected.  This  point  is  about  as  distant  from  R  as  the 
latter  is  from  V ;  that  is,  there  is  a  region  in  which  thermal  effects  are  pro- 
duced extending  as  far  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  in  one  direction 
as  the  entire  length  of  the  visible  spectrum  is  in  the  other.  In  accordance 
with  what  we  have  stated,  the  sun's  light  consists  of  rays  of  different  rates  of 
vibration  ;  by  their  passage  through  the  prism  they  are  unequally  broken  or 
refracted ;  those  of  greatest  wave-length  or  slowest  vibrating  period  are  least 
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bent  aside,  or  are  said  to  be  the  least  refrangible,  while  those  with  shorter 
wave-lengths  are  the  most  refrangible. 

These  non-luminous  rays  outside  the  red  are  called  the  extra  or  ultra-red 
rays,  or  sometimes  the  Herschelian  rays,  from  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  first 
discovered  their  existence. 

If,  in  the  above  case,  prisms  of  other  materials  than  rock  salt  be  used,  the 
position  of  maximum  heat  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  prism, 
a  fact  first  noticed  by  Seebeck.  Thus  with  a  prism  of  water  it  is  in  the  yel- 
low; with  one  of  crown  glass,  in  the  middle  of  the  red,  and  so  on.  These 
changes  are  due,  as  Melloni  subsequently  found,  to  the  circumstance  that 
prisms  of  different  materials  absorb  rays  of  different  refrangibility  to  unequal 
extents.  But  rock  salt  practically  allows  heat  of  all  kinds  to  pass  with  equal 
facility,  and  thus  gives  a  normal  spectrum. 

424.  Tyndall*s  researches. — Tyndall  investigated  the  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  light,  by  the  following  mode  of  experimenting.  The 
electric  light  was  produced  between  charcoal  points  by  a  Grove's  battery  of 
fifty  cells.  The  beam,  rendered  parallel  by  a  double  rock-salt  lens,  was 
caused  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  and  then  through  a  second  lens  of  rock 
salt ;  the  slices  of  white  light  thus  obtained  being  decomposed  by  a  prism 
of  the  same  material.  To  investigate  the  thermal  conditions  of  the  spec- 
trum a  linear  thermo-electric  pile  was  used  ;  that  is,  one  consisting  of  a 
number  of  elements  arranged  in  a  line,  and  in  front  of  which  was  a  slit  that 
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could  be  narrowed  to  any  extent.  The  instrument  was  mounted  on  a 
moveable  bar  connected  with  a  fine  screw,  so  that  by  turning  a  handle  the 
pile  could  be  pushed  forward  through  the  smallest  space.  On  placing  this 
apparatus  successively  in  each  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light, 
the  heating  effected  at  various  points  near  each  other  was  determined  by  the 
indications  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  heating  effect  gradually  increased  from  the  violet  end  towards 
the  red,  and  was  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red.  The  position 
of  the  greatest  heat  was  about  as  far  from  the  limit  of  the  visible  red  as  the 
latter  was  from  the  green,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  invisible  spectrum  was 
found  to  be  twice  that  of  the  visible. 

The  increase  of  temperature  in  the  dark  space  is  very  considerable.  If 
thermal  intensities  are  represented  by  perpendicular  lines  of  proportionate 
length,  erected  at  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  which  they  correspond,  on 
passing  beyond  the  red  end  these  lines  increase  rapidly  and  greatly  in 
length,  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  somewhat  more  suddenly.     If  these 
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lines  are  connected,  they  form  a  curve  (fig.  345),  which  beyond  the  red  re- 
presents a  massive  peak,  quite  dwarfing  by  its  magnitude  that  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  In  fig.  346,  the  dark  parts  at  the  end  represent  the 
obscure  radiation.  The  curve  is  based,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  on  the 
results  obtained  by  Tyndall  with  the  electric  light.  The  upper  curve  in  fig. 
346,  represents  the  spectrum  of  sun  light  from  the  experiments  of  Miiller 
with  a  rock-salt  prism,  while  the  lower  curve  represents  the  results  obtained 
with  the  use  of  a  flint-glass  prism,  which  is  thus  seen  to  absorb  some  of  the 
ultra-red  radiation. 

T>Tidall  found  that  by  interposing  various  substances,  more  especially 
"water,  in  certain  thicknesses,  in  the  path  of  the  electric  light,  the  ultra-red 
radiation  was  greatly  diminished,  the  peak  was  not  so  lofty.  Now  aqueous 
vapour  would,  like  water,  absorb  the  obscure  rays.  And  most  probably  the 
reason  why  the  obscure  part  of  the  spectrum  of  sun  light  is  not  so  intense 
ss  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  is  that  the  obscure  rays  have  been  already 
partially  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  If  a  solar 
spectrum  could  be  produced  outside  the  atmosphere,  it  doubtless  would  give 
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a  spectrum  more  like  that  of  the  electric  ligbt,  which  is  uninfluenced  bydie 
a.tmDspheric  absorption. 

This  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  in  othra"  ways.  Melloni  obsemd 
that  the  position  of  the  maximum  in  the  solar  spectrum  diflers  on  difiiant 
days  ;  which  is  probably  due  to  the  varying  absorption  of  the  atmosphere,ii 
consequence  of  its  varying  hygrometric  state.  Secchi,  in  Rome,  founii  the 
same  shifting  of  the  maximum  to  occur  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
r,  when  there  is  least  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  n 
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is  farther  from  the  red  than  in  summer,  when  the  aqueous  vapour  b  the  ak 
is  most  abundant.  An  important  observation  on  the  luminous  rays  has  also 
been  made  by  Cooke,  in  America,  who  found  that  the  faint  black  lines  in 
the  sohr  spectrum  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  light  by  our  atmospbot 
(see  boolc  on  Optics)  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour. 
425.  Knmlnons  and  obaimre  rkdlBtton. — It  has  been  stated  that  tfat 
radiation  from  a  luminous  abject,  a  gas  flame  for  example,  is  of  a  composite 
character  ;  a  portion  consists  of  what  we  term  light,  but  a  &r  greater  p»rt 
consists  of  heat  rays,  which  are  insensible  to  our  eyes,  being  unable  to  affect 
the  oplic  nerve.  When  this  mixed  radiation  falls  upon  the  blackened  bix 
of  a  thermo-electric  pile,  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  to  be  absorbed,  the  light  br 
this  act  being  converted  into  heat,  and  alTecting  the  instrument  proportional 
with  the  purely  calorific  rays.  The  total  radiation  of  a  luminous  source,  B- 
pressed  in  imits  of  heal  or  force,  can  thus  be  measured.  By  introdudng 
into  the  path  of  the  rays  a  body  capable  of  stopping  either  the  hmiinons  W 
the  obscure  radiation,  we  can  ascertain  by  the  comparative  action  on  th 
pile  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  and  light  radiated  from  the  source. 
Melloni  sought  to  do  this  bypassing  aluminous  beam  through  a  layer  of 
water  containing  alum  in  solution  ;  a  liquid  which  he  found  in  previous  a- 
periments  absorbed  all  the  radiation  from  bodies  heated  under  incandescence- 
Comparing  the  transmission  through  this  liquid— which  allowed  the  lumiaoos 
part  of  the  beam  to  pass,  but  quenched  the  obscure  portion — with  the  tjai* 
mission  through  a  plate  of  rock  sah— which  affected  neither  the  luminous  W 
the  obscure  radiation,  but  gave  the  loss  due  to  reflection — Melloni  fonoJ 
that  90  per  cent,  of  ihe  radiation  from  an  oil  flame  and  99  per  cenL  of  tte 
radiation  from  an  alcohol  flame  consist  of  invisible  calorific  rays.    Thispv- 
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portion  has  been  still  further  increased  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall,  who 
employed  a  liquid  free  from  the  objections  which  caused  a  slight  error 
in  Melloni's  method  ;  he  discovered  that  iodine,  whilst  opaque  to  light,  is 
transparent  to  the  obscure  heat  rays.  A  solution  of  this  substance  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  was  found  to  be  impervious  to  the  most  intense  light,  but  very 
pervious  to  radiant » heat ;  only  a  slight  absorption  being  effected  by  the 
bisulphide.  By  successively  comparing  the  transmission  through  the  trans- 
parent liquid,  and  the  transmission  through  the  same  liquid  rendered  opaque 
by  iodine,  the  value  of  the  luminous  radiation  from  various  sources  was  found 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

Source  Luminous  Obscure 

Red-hot  spiral o  loo 

Hydrogen  flame o  loo 

Oil  flame 3  97 

Gas  flame     ......*  4  96 

White-hot  spiral 4*6  95*4 

Electric  light 10  90 

Here  by  direct  experiment  the  ratio  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays  in  the 
electric  light  is  foimd  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation.  By  prismatic 
analysis,  the  curve  shown  in  fig.  345  was  obtained,  graphically  representing 
the  proportion  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays  in  the  electric  light ;  by  calculating 
the  areas  of  the  two  spaces  in  the  diagram,  the  obscure  portion,  D  C  B  A,  is 
found  to  be  nearly  10  times  as  large  as  the  luminous  one,  D  C  £. 

426.  Tnuumatatloii  of  olMoiire  rays. — We  shall  find,  in  speaking  of 
the  luminous  spectrum,  that  beyond  the  violet  there  are  rays  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  action,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays ;  they  arc  also  known  as  the 
Ritteric  rays,  from  the  philosopher  who  first  discovered  their  existence. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  see  in  the  book  on  Optics,  Stokes  has  succeeded 

in  converting  these  rays  into  rays  of  lower  refrangibility,  which  then  become 

visible  ;  so  Tyndall  has  effected  the  corresponding  but  inverse  change,  and 

has  increased  the  refrangibility  of  the  Herschelian  or  extra  red  rays,  and 

thus  rendered  them  visible.     He  worked  with  the  electric  light.    The  charcoal 

points  were  placed  in  front  of  a  concave  silvered  glass  mirror  in  such  a 

manner  that  the  rays  from  the  points  after  reflection  were  concentrated  to  a 

focus  about  6  inches  distant.     On  the  path  of  the  beam  was  interposed  a  cell 

full  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  (425)  has  the  power 

of  completely  stopping  all  luminous  radiation,  but  gives  ifree  passage  to  the 

non-luminous  rays.    On  now  placing  in  the  focus  of  the  beam,  thus  sifted,  a 

piece  of  platinum,  this  was  raised  to  incandescence  by  the  impact  of  perfectly 

invisible  rays.     In  like  manner  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  vacuo  was  heated  to 

redness. 

By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  charcoal  points  a  metal  may  be  raised  to 
'whiteness,  and  the  light  now  emitted  by  the  metal  yields  on  prismatic 
analysis  a  brilliant  luminous  spectrum,  which  is  thus  entirely  derived  from 
^hc  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red.  To  the  new  phenomena  here  described, 
^o  this  transmutation  of  non-luminous  into  luminous  heat^  Tyndall  has 
applied  the  word  caiorescence. 
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When  the  eye  was  cautiously  placed  in  llie  focus,  guarded  by  a 
hole  pierced  in  a  melal  screen,  so  thai  Ihe  converged  rays  should  only  enIV 
the  pupil  and  not  affect  the  surrounding  part  of  the  eye,  no  impressinntf 
light  was  produced,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  sensation  of  heat.  A  COB- 
siderable  portion  was  absorbed  by  the  humours  of  the  eye:,  but  yet  a  powcK 
ful  beam  undoubtedly  reached  the  retina  ;  for,  as  TVndali  showed  by  \ 
separaie  eiperiment,  about  i8  per  cent,  of  Ihe  obscure  radiation  from  ll 
electric  light  passed  through  the  Iiumours  of  an  on's  eye, 

427.  Traiisiiil*aloii  of  tliennal  rvft. — Melloni  was  the  first  who  e 
amincd  eiLtensively  and  accurately  the  absorption  of  heat  by  solids  aai 
liquids.  The  apparatus  he  employed  is  represented  in  Ihe  annexed  figuK 
(347).  where  A  B  is  the  thermo-eiectric  pile  ;  ii  is  a  support  for  the  so 


;  F  and  E  are  screeiis,  and  C 

is  the  support  for  the  pOQi 


i  experiments  li»'t 


heat,  in   this  case  a  Locatelli's  lamp; 
support  for  the  body  experimented  on  ;  while  m 
and  D  the  galvanometer. 

The  various  sources  of  heat  used  by  Mellor 
been  already  (421)  enumerated. 

To  express  the  power  which  bodies  have  of  transmitting  heat,  Melltui 
used  the  term  diathermancy;  diathermancy  bears  the  same  relation  K 
radiant  heat  that  transparency  does  (o  light ;  and  in  like  manner  the  poM 
of  stopping  radiant  heat  is  called  athermaitcy,  which  thus  corresponds  » 
opacity  for  lighL  In  experimenting  on  the  diathermancy  of  liquids,  MeUfrt 
used  glass  troughs  with  parallel  sides,  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  layer  beir' 
0-36  in.  The  radiant  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp  with  a  glass  chimney  * 
first  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  the  deflection  p> 
duced  in  the  galvanometer  taken  as  the  total  radiation  ;  the  substance  und 
vas  then  interposed,  and  the  deflection  noted.  TTiis  con 
sponded  to  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  the  substance.  If  /  indiow 
this  latter  number,  and  /'  the  total  radiation,  then 
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which  is  the  percentage  of  rays  transmitted.     Thus,  calling  the  total  radia- 
tion ICO,  Melloni  found  that 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  transmitted 63 


Olive  oil 

Ether 

Sulphuric  acid 

Alcohol  ;, 

Solution  of  alum  or  sugar  ,, 

Distilled  water 


n 


>» 


30 
21 

12 
II 


In  experimenting  with  solids  they  were  cut  into  plates  o*i  inch  in  thick- 
nessy  and  it  was  found  that  of  every  100  rays  there  was  transmitted  by 


Rock  salt    .... 

Smoky  quartz 

Transparent  carbonate  of  lead 


92     Selenite 

67    Alum  . 

52    Sulphate  of  copper 


20 

12 

o 


The  transmission  of  heat  through  liquids  has  been  re-examined  by 
Tyndall  in  the  following  way  : — Instead  of  employing  a  glass  vessel  to  hold 
the  liquids  under  examination,  he  made  use  of  a  little  cell  whose  ends  were 
stopped  by  parallel  plates  of  rock  salt.  The  plates  were  separated  by  a  ring 
of  brass  with  an  aperture  on  the  top  through  which  the  liquor  could  be 
poured.  As  this  plate  could  be  changed  at  will,  liquid  layers  of  various 
thicknesses  were  easily  obtainable,  the  apparatus  being  merely  screwed 
together  and  made  liquid-tight  by  paper-washers.  The  instrument  was 
mounted  on  a  support  before  an  opening  in  a  brass  screen  placed  in  front 
of  the  pile.  The  source  of  heat  employed  was  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire 
raised  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current ;  the  spiral  being  enclosed  in 
a  small  glass  globe  with  an  aperture  in  front,  through  which  the  radiation 
passed  unchanged  in  its  character,  a  point  of  essential  importance  overlooked 
by  Melloni.  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  liquids  in  the  various  thicknesses  indicated,  the  numbers  express 
ing  the  absorption  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation.  The  transmission  per 
cent,  can  be  found  in  each  case  by  subtracting  the  absorption  from  100. 

Absorption  of  heat  by  liquids. 


Bisulphide  of  carbon 

Chloroform 

Iodide  of  methyl 

Benzole 

Amylene 

Ether 

Alcohol 

Water 


55 
1 6-6 

36-1 

43*4 

58-3 

63-3 

67-3 
807 


8-4 
25*0 

465 

557 
652 

73*5 
78-6 

861 


12*5 

152 

17-3 

35-0 

40-0 

44-8 

53*2 

65-2 

68-6 

62-5 

71-5 

,     73-6 

73*6 

777 

82-3 

76-1 

78-6 

85-2 

83-6 

85-3 

1     89-1 

88-8 

91-0 

1     91-0 

1 

Thus  a  layer  of  water  0*2  inch  thick  absorbs  807  and  transmits  19-3  per 
cent,  of  the  radiation  from  d  red-hot  spiral. 
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It  appears  from  these  tables  that  there  is  no  connection  between  dia- 
thermancy and  transparency.  The  liquids,  except  olive  oil,  are  all  colourkss 
and  transparent,  and  yet  vary  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
heat  transmitted.  Among  solids,  smoky  quartz,  which  is  nearly  opaque  to 
light,  transmits  heat  very  well ;  while  alum,  which  is  perfectly  transparent, 
cuts  off  88  per  cent,  of  heat  rays.  As  there  are  different  deg^rees  of  trans- 
parency, so  there  are  different  degrees  of  diathermancy ;  and  the  one  cannot 
be  predicated  from  the  other. 

By  studying  the  transmission  of  heat  from  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
tnmi  separately,  the  connection  between  light  and  heat  becomes  maniiesL 
With  this  view  Masson  and  Jamin  received  the  spectrum  of  the  solar 
light  given  by  a  prism  of  rock  salt  on  a  moveable  screen  provided  with  an 
aperture,  so  that  by  raising  or  lowering  the  screen  the  ac^on  of  any  given 
part  of  the  spectrum  on  different  plates  could  be  investigated.  They  thus 
found — 

That  glass,  rock  crystal,  ice,  and  generally  substances  transparent  for 
light,  are  also  diathermanous  for  all  kinds  of  luminous  heat ; 

That  a  coloured  glass,  red,  for  instance,  which  only  transmits  the  red  »>*$ 
of  the  spectrum,  and  extinguishes  the  others,  also  extinguishes  every  kind  of 
luminous  heat,  excepting  that  of  the  red  rays  ; 

That  glass  and  rock  crystal,  which  are  diathermanous  for  luminous  heat, 
also  transmit  the  obscure  heat  near  the  red,  that  is,  the  most  refrangiUCi 
but  extinguish  the  extreme  obscure  rays,  or  those  which  are  the  least  de- 
flected by  the  prism. 

Alum  extinguishes  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  obscure  spectrum,  and 
ice  stops  it  altogether. 

428.  Xnflaence  of  tbe  nature  of  tlie  heat. — The  diathermanous  power 
differs  greatly  with  the  heat  from  different  sources,  as  MeUoni  made  endent 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  numbers  express  what  proportion  of 
every  100  rays  from  the  different  sources  of  heat  incident  on  the  plates  is 
transmitted  : — 


LocatelH's 
lamp 

I  ncandescent 
platinum  wire 

1 

1                   ' 

Copper  at  4oaP 

Copper  at  lOo* 

Rock  salt  .         .         .         .  1         92 

92 

92 

92        1 

Fluor  spar . 

78 

^9 

42 

33 

Plate  glass 

•  \         39 

24 

6 

0 

Black  glass 

26 

55 

12 

0 

Selenite 

14 

5 

0 

0 

Alum 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Ice     . 

•1          6 

0-5 

0 

0 

These  different  sources  of  heat  correspond  to  light  from  different  sources. 
Rock  salt  is  here  stated  to  transmit  all  kinds  of  heat  with  equal  facility,  and 
to  be  the  only  substance  which  does  so.  It  is  analogous  to  white  gltssi 
which  is  transparent  for  light  from  all  sources.  Fluor  spar  transmits  78  pff 
cent,  of  the  rays  from  a  lamp,  but  only  33  of  those  from  a  blackened  surfece 
at  100®.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  perfccdy 
transparent  to  light,  is  opaque  to  all  the  radiation  from  a  source  of  loo^ 
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nsmits  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from  a  source  at  400^,  and  but  39  of 
\  radiation  from  the  lamp.    Black  glass,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  cuts 

all  heat  from  a  source  at  100^,  allows  12  per  cent,  of  the  heat  at  400^  to 
ss,  and  is  equally  transparent  to  the  heat  from  the  spiral,  but  on  account 
its  blackness  is  more  opaque  to  the  heat  from  the  lamp.  As  we  have 
eady  seen,  every  luminous  ray  is  a  heat  ray ;  now  as  several  of  the  sub- 
jices  in  this  table  are  pervious  to  all  the  luminous  rays,  and  yet,  as  in  the 
se  of  ice,  transmit  about  6  per  cent,  of  luminous  heat,  we  have  an  apparent 
omaly ;  which,  however,  is  only  a  contirmation  of  the  remarkably  small 
^portion  which  the  luminous  rays  of  a  lamp  bear  to  the  obscure. 

From  these  experiments  Melloni  concluded  that  as  the  temperature  of 
I  source  rose,  more  heat  was  transmitted.  This  general  law  has  been 
nfirmed  by  some  experiments  of  Tyndall.  The  platinum  lamp,  pre- 
>usly  described,  was  used  as  the  source,  the  temperature  of  which  could 

varied  from  a  dark  to  a  brilliant  white  heat,  without  disturbing  in  any 
ly  the  position  of  the  apparatus  ;  the  g^dations  of  temperature  being  ob- 
ined  by  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  electric  current 
lich  heated  the  platinum  spiral.  Instead  of  liquids,  vapours  were  examined 
a  manner  to  be  described  subsequently  ;  the  measurements  are  given  in 
e  following  table  : — 


Absorption  of  heat  by  vapours 

• 

Name  of  rapour 

Source,  plal 

tinum  spiral 

Barely  visible 

i 

BHght  red 

White  hot 

Near  fusion 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyle 
Benzole      .... 
Ether         .        .         .        • 
Formic  ether     . 
Acetic  ether 

6-5 
9'i 

12*5 

26-4 

43-4 
45*2 
49-6 

47 

6-3 
9*6 

20'6 

31-4 

31-9 
34*6 

2 '9 

5-6 
7-8 
16-5 
259 
251 
27-2 

25 

3*9 
237 

21*3 

The  percentage  of  rays  absorbed  is  here  seen  to  diminish  in  each  case 
I  the  temperature  of  the  source  rises.  Mere  elevation  of  temperature  does 
3t,  however,  invariably  produce  a  high  penetrative  power  in  the  rays 
-nitted ;  the  rays  from  sources  of  far  higher  temperature  than  any  of  the 
»regoing  are  more  largely  absorbed  by  certain  substances  than  are  the  rays 
nitted  from  any  one  of  the  sources  as  yet  mentioned.  Thus  Tyndall  found 
lat  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame  was  completely  intercepted  by  a 
yer  of  water  only  0*27  of  an  inch  thick,  the  same  layer  transmitting  9  per 
*nt.  of  the  radiation  from  the  red-hot  spiral,  a  source  of  much  lower  tem- 
;rature.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  those  rays  which  heated  water 
nits  (and  water,  the  product  of  combustion,  is  the  main  radiant  in  a 
^drogen  flame)  are  the  very  ones  which  this  substance  most  largely  absorbs, 
his  statement,  which  will  become  clearer  after  reading  the  analogous 
benomena  in  the  case  of  light  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  powerful 
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absorption  of  the  heat  from  a  carbonic  oxide  flame  by  carbonic  add  gas. 
It  will  be  seen  presently  (431)  that  of  the  rays  from  a  heated  plate  of  copper, 
olefiant  gas  absorbs  10  times  the  quantity  intercepted  by  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  of  the  rays  from  a  carbonic  oxide  flame  Tyndall  found  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  twice  as  much  as  oleflant  gas.  A  tenth  of  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  enclosed  in  a  tube  4  feet  long,  absorbs  60  percent,  of  the  radiation  from 
a  carbonic  oxide  flame.  Radiant  heat  of  this  character  can  thus  be  used  as 
a  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  the  amount  of  which  can 
even  be  accurately  measured  by  the  same  means.  This  has  been  done  br 
Prof.  Barrett,  who,  in  this  way,  has  made  a  physical  analysis  of  the  human 
breath.  In  one  experiment  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  breath 
physically  analysed  was  found  to  be  4*65  per  cent.,  whilst  the  same  breath 
chemically  analysed  gave  4*66  per  cent. 

429.  ZnHuence  of  tlie  tlilolcness  and  nature  of  sereena. — It  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  (428)  that  of  every  100  rays  rock  salt  transmits  92.  The 
other  8  may  either  have  been  absorbed  or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  According  to  Melloni,  the  latter  is  the  case  ;  for  if,  instead  of  on  one 
plate,  heat  be  allowed  to  fall  on  two  or  more  plates  whose  total  thickness 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  one,  the  quantity  of  heat  arrested  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces.  He  therefore  concluded  rock 
salt  to  be  quite  diathermanous. 

The  experiments  of  later  observers  show  that  this  conclusion  is  not  strictly 
correct ;  rock  salt  does  absorb  a  very  small  proportion  of  obscure  rays. 

The  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  through  rock  salt  is  practically  the 
same,  whether  the  plate  be  i,  2,  or  4  millimetres  thick.  But  with  other  bodies 
absorption  increases  with  the  thickness,  although  by  no  means  in  direct 
proportion.  This  is  seen  to  be  ihe  case  in  the  table  of  absorption  by  liquids 
at  different  thicknesses.  The  following  table  tells  what  proportion  of 
1,000  rays  from  a  Loctalli's  lamp  pass  through  a  glass  plate  of  the  given 
thickness  : — 

Thickness  in  millimetres     .0*5       i       2345       678 
Rays  transmitted         .        .     Ill  111  682  653  634  620  609  600  592 

The  absorption  takes  place  in  the  first  layers  ;  the  rays  which  have  passed 
these  possess  the  property  of  passing  through  other  layers  in  a  higher  degree, 
so  that  beyond  the  first  layers  the  heat  transmitted  approaches  a  certain 
constant  value.  If  a  thin  glass  plate  be  placed  behind  another  glass  plate 
a  centimetre  thick,  the  former  diminishes  the  transmission  by  little  moie 
than  the  reflection  from  its  surface.  But  if  a  plate  of  alum  were  placed  b^ 
hind  the  glass  plate,  the  result  would  be  different,  for  the  latter  is  opaque  ibr 
much  of  the  heat  transmitted  by  glass. 

Heat,  therefore,  which  has  traversed  a  glass  plate  traverses  another  plate 
of  the  same  material  with  very  slight  loss,  but  is  very  greatly  diminished  b)' 
a  plate  of  alum.  Of  100  rays  which  had  passed  through  green  glass  or  tom^ 
maline,  only  5  and  7  were  respectively  transmitted  by  the  same  plate  of 
alum.  A  plate  of  blackened  rock  salt  only  transmits  obscure  rays,  whik 
alum  extinguishes  them.  Consequently,  when  these  two  substances  ar* 
superposed,  a  system  impervious  to  light  and  heat  is  obtained. 

These  phenomena  find  their  exact  analogies  in  the  case  of  light    The 
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different  sources  of  heat  correspond  to  flames  of  different  colours,  and  the 
various  screens  to  glasses  of  different  colours.  A  red  flame  looked  at  through 
a  red  glass  appears  quite  bright,  but  through  a  green  glass  it  appears  dim  or 
is  scarcely  visible.  So  in  like  manner  heat  which  has  traversed  a  red  glass 
passes  through  another  red  glass  with  little  diminution,  but  it  is  almost 
completely  stopped  by  a  green  glass.  Rock  salt  at  150°  emits  only  one  kind 
of  heat ;  it  is  monothermal  just  as  sodium  vapour  is  monochromatic. 

Different  luminous  rays  being  distinguished  by  their  colours^  to  these 
different  obscure  calorific  rays  Melloni  gives  the  name  of  thermocrose  or  heat 
coloration.  The  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  accordingly  mapped 
out  into  a  series  of  spaces,  each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  feature  corre- 
sponding to  the  coloured  spaces  which  are  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum visible  to  our  eyes. 

Besides  thickness  and  colour,  the  polish  of  a  substance  influences  the 
transmission.  Glass  plates  of  the  same  size  and  thickness  transmit  more 
heat  as  their  surface  is  more  polished.  Bodies  which  transmit  heat  of  any 
kind  very  readily  are  not  heated.  Thus  a  window  pane  is  not  much  heated 
by  the  strongest  sun's  heat ;  but  a  glass  screen  held  before  a  common  fire 
stops  most  of  the  heat,  and  is  itself  heated  thereby.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  a  fire  is  obscure,  and  to  this  kind 
of  heat  glass  is  opaque. 

45a  IHAisloB  of  l&aat. — When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  an  unpolished 
surface  in  a  definite  direction,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  variety  of  rays  which 
are  reflected  from  the  surface  in  all  directions.  This  irregular  reflection  is 
called  diffusion^  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it  that  bodies  are  visible  when  light 
falls  upon  them.  A  further  peculiarity  is,  that  all  solar  rays  are  not  equally 
diffused  from  the  surface  of  bodies.  Certain  bodies  diffuse  certain  rays 
and  absorb  others,  and  accordingly  appear  coloured.  The  red  colour  of  a 
geranium  is  caused  by  its  absorbing  all  the  rays,  excepting  the  red,  which 
are  irregularly  reflected.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  transmitted  light  in  trans- 
parent bodies,  so  with  diffused  light  in  opaque  ones ;  for  if  a  red  body  is 
illuminated  by  red  light  it  appears  of  a  bright  red  colour,  but  if  green  light 
fall  upon  it  it  is  almost  black.  We  shall  now  see  that  here  again  analogous 
phenomena  prevail  with  heat 

Various  substances  diffuse  different  thermal  rays  to  a  different  extent ; 
'  each  possesses  a  peculiar  thermocrose  or  heat  tint.  Melloni  placed  a  number 
of  strips  of  brass  foil  between  the  source  of  heat  and  the  thermo-pile.  They 
vrere  coated  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pile  with  lampblack,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  the  substances  to  be  investigated.  Representing  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  lampblack  by  100,  the  absorption  of  the  other  bodies 
vras  as  follows  : — 


Lampblack . 
White  lead  . 
Isinglass 
Indian  ink  . 
SheUac 
Polished  metal 


IncanHescent 

Copper 

platinum 

at  400° 

ICO 

100 

.         56 

89 

.      54 

64 

.      95 

87 

.      47 

70 

.    13-5 

'3 

Copper 
at  1 00° 

100 
100 

91 
85 
72 

13 
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Hence,  white  lead  absorbs  far  less  of  the  heat  radiated  from  incandescent 
platinum  than  lampblack,  but  it  absorbs  the  obscure  rays  from  copper  at 
loo^  as  completely  as  lampblack.  Indian  ink  is  the  reverse  of  this;  it 
absorbs  obscure  rays  less  completely  than  luminous  rays.  LampUack 
absorbs  the  heat  from  all  sources  in  equal  quantities,  and  very  nearly  com- 
pletely. In  consequence  of  this  property  all  thermoscopes  which  are  used 
for  investigating  radiant  heat  are  covered  with  lampblack,  as  it  is  the  best 
known  absorbent  of  heat.  The  behaviour  of  metals  is  the  reverse  of  that  of 
lampblack.  They  reflect  the  heat  of  different  sources  in  the  same  degree. 
They  are  to  heat  what  white  bodies  are  to  light. 

As  coloured  light  is  altered  by  diffusion  from  several  bodies,  so  Knoblauch 
has  shown  that  the  different  kinds  of  heat  are  altered  by  reflection  from  dif- 
ferent surfaces.  The  heat  of  an  Argand  lamp  diffused  from  white  paper 
passes  more  easily  through  calcspar  than  when  it  has  been  diffused  firain 
black  paper. 

The  rays  of  heat,  like  the  rays  of  light,  are  susceptible  of  polarisation 
and  double  refraction.  These  properties  will  be  better  widerstood  after 
treating  of  light. 

431.  delation  of  rases  and  ▼apoum  to  raOteBt  Heat. — For  a  long  time 
it  was  believed  that  gaseous  bodies  were  as  permeable  to  heat  as  a  vacuum; 
and  though  subsequently  this  was  disproved,  yet  down  to  a  recent  period  it 
was  thought  that  whatever  absorption  such  bodies  might  exercise  was  sligbt 
and  similar  in  degree.  The  whole  subject  has,  however,  been  investigated 
by  Tyndall ;  the  apparatus  he  used  is  represented  in  the  adjacent  figme, 
the  arrangement  being  looked  upon  from  above. 

A  (fig.  348)  is  a  cylinder  about  4  feet  in  length  and  2|  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  horizontally,  the  ends  of  which  can  be  closed  with  rock-salt  plates: 


Fig.  348. 

by  means  of  a  lateral  tube  at  r  it  can  be  connected  with  an  air-pump  and 
exhausted  ;  while  at  /  is  another  tube  which  serves  for  the  introduction  of 
gases  and  vapours.  T  is  a  sensitive  thermo-pile  connected  with  an  extremely 
delicate  galvanometer,  M. 

The  deflections  of  this  galvanometer  were  proportional  to  the  degrees  of 
heat  up  to  about  30°  ;  beyond  this  point  the  proportionality  no  longer  held 
good,  and  accordingly,  for  the  higher  degrees,  a  table  was  empirically  con- 
structed, in  which  the  value  of  the  higher  deflections  was  expressed  in  units; 
the  unit  being  the  amount  oi  heat  necessary  to  move  the  needle  through  one 
of  the  lower  degrees. 

C  is  a  source  of  heat,  which  usually  was  either  a  Leslie's  cube  fiDcd  ^ 
boiling  water,  or  else  a  sheet  of  blackened  copper  heated  by  gas*  No»i 
when  the  source  of  heat  was  permitted  to  radiate  through  the  exhauswi 
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he  needle  made  a  great  deflection  ;  and  in  this  position  a  very  con- 
>le  degree  of  absorption  would  have  been  needed  to  produce  an 
ion  of  i^  of  the  galvanometer.  And  if  to  lessen  this  deflection  a  lower 
of  heat  had  been  used,  the  fraction  absorbed  would  be  correspondingly 
ad  might  well  have  been  insensible.  Hence  Tyndall  adopted  the  fol- 
:  device,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  use  a  powerful  flux  of  heat,  and 
same  time  to  discover  small  variations  in  the  quantity  falling  on  the 

e  source  of  heat  at  C  was  allowed  to  radiate  through  the  tube  at  the 
'  which  the  pile  was  placed  ;  a  deflection  was  produced  of,  say,  70^ ; 
nd  source  of  heat,  D,  was  then  placed  near  the  other  face  of  the  pile, 
Qount  of  heat  falling  on  the  pile  from  this  compensating  cube  being 
ted  by  means  of  a  moveable  screen  S.  When  both  faces  of  the  pile 
irmed,  two  currents  are  produced,  which  are  in  opposite  directions, 
md,  therefore,  to  neutralise  each  other  :  when  the  heat  on  both  faces 
cisely  equal  the  neutralisation  is  perfect,  and  no  current  at  all  is  pro- 
,  however  high  may  be  the  temperature  on  both  sides.  In  the  arrange- 
iust  described,  by  means  of  the  screen  S,  the  radiation  from  the  com- 
ting  cube  was  caused  to  neutralise  exactly  the  radiation  from  the  source 
e  needle  consequently  was  brought  down  from  70°  to  zero,  and  re- 
d  there  so  long  as  both  sources  were  equaL  If  now  a  gas  or  vapour 
nitted  into  the  exhausted  tube,  any  power  of  absorption  it  may  possess 
t  indicated  by  the  destruction  of  this  equilibrium,  and  preponderance 
radiation  from  the  compensating  cube,  by  an  amount  corresponding 
heat  cut  off  by  the  gas.  Examined  in  this  way,  air,  hydrogen,  and 
en,  when  dried  by  passing  through  sulphuric  acid,  were  found  to  exert 
nost  inappreciable  effect  ;  their  presence  as  regards  radiant  heat  being 
tie  different  to  a  vacuum.  But  with  oleflant  and  other  complex  gases 
se  was  entirely  different.  Representing  by  the  number  i  the  quantity 
liant  heat  absorbed  by  air,  olefiant  gas  absorbs  970  times,  and  am- 
cal  gas  1,195  times  this  amount.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
Jtion  of  obscure  heat  by  various  gases,  referred  to  air  as  unity  : — 

Absorption  under 


Name  of  gas 

30  inches  of  pt 

Air 

I 

Oxygen  

I 

Nitrogen 

I 

Hydrogen 

I 

Chlorine 

39 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.      62 

Carbonic  acid 

.      90 

Nitrous  oxide 

.     355 

Marsh  gas 

.    403 

Sulphurous  acid 

710 

defiant  gas 

.    970 

Ammonia 

.  1195 

instead  of  comparing  the  gases  at  a  common  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
»,  they  are  compared  at  a  common  pressure  of  an  inch,  their  differences 
sorption  are  still  more  strikingly  seen.    Thus,  assuming  the  absorption 

R 
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by  I  inch  of  dry  air  to  be  i,  the  absorption  by  i  inch  of  olefiant  gas  is  7^$o, 
and  by  the  same  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  8,800. 

432.  Xnfluenoe  of  pressiire  and  tliiolcness  on  tbe  alMOipttOB  ef  hmX 
bj-  rases. — The  absorption  of  heat  by  gases  varies  with  the  pressure ;  this 
variation  cannot  be  seen  in  the  case  of  air,  as  the  total  absorption  is  so  small, 
but  in  the  case  of  those  gases  which  have  considerable  absorptive  power  it  is 
easily  shown.  Taking  the  total  absorption  by  atmospheric  air  under  ordinarf 
pressure  at  unity,  the  numbers  of  olefiant  gas  under  a  pressure  of  i,  3,  5i  7i 
and  10  inches  of  mercury  are  respectively  90,  142,  168,  182,  and  193.  Thus 
one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  of  olefiant  gas  exerts  90  times  the  absorption 
of  an  entire  atmosphere  of  air.  And  the  absorption,  it  is  seen,  increases 
with  the  density,  though  not  in  a  direct  ratio.  Tyndall,  showed,  however,  by 
special  experiments,  that  for  very  low  pressures  the  absorption  does  increase 
with  the  density.  Employing  as  a  unit  volume  of  the  gas  a  quantity  whidi 
measured  only  ^\^th  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  admitting  successive  measures  of 
olefiant  gas  into  the  experimental  tube,  it  was  found  that  up  to  15  measures 
the  absorption  was  directly  proportionate  to  the  density  in  each  case. 

In  these  experiments  the  length  of  the  experimental  tube  remained  the 
same  whilst  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within  it  was  caused  to  vary ;  in  other 
subsequent  experiments  the  pressure  of  the  gas  was  kept  constant,  whilst  the 
length  of  the  tube  was,  by  suitable  means,  varied  from  0*01  of  an  inch  up  to 
50  inches.  The  source  was  a  heated  plate  of  copper ;  of  the  total  radiation 
from  this  nearly  2  per  cent,  was  absorbed  by  a  film  of  olefiant  gas  •01  ofa« 
inch  thick,  upwards  of  9  per  cent,  by  a  layer  of  the  same  gas  o*i  of  an  inck 
thick,  33  per  cent,  by  a  layer  2  inches  thick,  68  per  cent,  by  a  column  ao 
inches  long,  and  77  per  cent,  by  a  column  rather  more  than  4  feet  long. 

433.  iLbsorptive  power  of  vapours. — The  absorptive  power  of  olefiant 
gas  is  exceeded  by  that  of  several  vapours.  The  mode  of  experimenting 
was  analogous  to  that  with  the  gases.  The  liquid  from  which  the  vapoais 
were  to  be  produced  was  enclosed  in  a  small  flask,  which  could  be  attached 
with  a  stopcock  to  the  exhausted  experimental  tube.  The  absorption  was 
then  determined  after  admitting  the  vapours  into  the  tube  in  quantities 
measured  by  the  pressure  of  the  barometer  gauge  attached  to  the  air-pump. 

The  following  table  shows  the  absorption  of  vapours  under  pressures 
varying  from  o*i  to  ro  inch  of  mercury  : — 

Absorption  under  pressiue 
Name  of  vapours  in  inches  of  mercury 

o-i  o'5  IV) 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 15  47  62 

Benzole 66  182  267 

Chloroform 85  182  236 

Ether 300  710  870 

Alcohol 325  622 

Acetic  ether 590  980  1195 

These  numbers  refer  to  the  absorption  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dry  air 
as  their  unit,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  a  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carton 
viipour,  the  feeblest  absorbent  yet  examined,  which  only  exerts  a  pressure  of 
/oth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  or  the  ^Jyth  of  an  atmosphere,  gave  15  times  the 
absorption  of  an  entire  atmosphere  of  air ;   and  j^th  of  an  inch  of  acetic 
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ether  590  times  as  much.  Comparing  air  at  a  pressure  of  0*1  with  acetic 
ether  of  the  same  pressure,  the  absorption  of  the  latter  would  be  more  than 
17,500  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  former. 

The  absorption  by  the  infinitesimally  small  quantity  of  matter  constituting 
a  perfume  can  never  be  measured ;  though  Tyndall  found  that  the  odours 
from  the  essential  oils  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  radiant  heat.  Per- 
fectly dry  air  was  allowed  to  pass  through  a  tube  containing  dried  paper 
impregnated  with  various  essential  oils,  and  then  admitted  into  the  experi- 
mental tube.  Taking  the  absorption  of  dry  air  as  unity,  the  following  were 
the  numbers  respectively  obtained  for  air  scented  with  various  oils  : — 
Patchouli  31,  otto  of  roses  37,  lavender  60,  thyme  68,  rosemary  74,  cassia 
109,  aniseed  372.  Thus  the  perfume  of  a  flower-bed  absorbs  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  heat  of  low  refran^ibility  emitted  from  it. 

Ozone  prepared  by  electrolysing  water  was  also  found  to  have  a 
remarkable  absorptive  effect.  The  small  quantity  of  ozone  present  in 
electrolytic  oxygen  was  found  in  one  experiment  to  exercise  136  times  the 
absorption  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  oxygen  itself. 

But  the  most  important  results  which  Tyndall  has  obtained  are  those 
which  follow  from  his  experiments  on  the  behaviour  of  aqueous  vapour  to 
radiant  heat.  The  experimental  tube  was  filled  with  air,  dried  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  and  the  absorption  it  exercised  was  found  to  be  one  unit.  Ex- 
hausting the  tube,  and  admitting  the  ordinary  undried,  but  not  specially 
moist,  air  from  the  laboratory,  the  absorption  now  rose  to  72  units.  The 
difference  between  dried  and  undried  air  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  aqueous 
vapour  the  latter  contains.  Thus  on  a  day  of  average  humidity  the  absorp- 
tive effect  due  to  the  transparent  aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere 
is  72  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  air  itself,  though  in  quantity  the  latter  is 
about  200  times  greater  than  the  former.  Analogous  results  were  obtained 
on  different  days,  and  with  specimens  of  air  taken  from  various  localities. 
When  air  which  had  been  specially  purified  was  allowed  to  pass  through  a 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  moistened  glass  and  examined,  it  was  found  to 
exert  an  absorption  90  times  that  of  pure  air. 

In  some  other  experiments  Tyndall  suppressed  the  use  of  rock-salt  plates 
in  his  experimental  tube,  and  even  the  tube  itself,  and  yet  in  every  case  the 
results  were  such  as  to  show  the  great  power  which  aqueous  vapour  possesses 
as  an  absorbent  of  radiant  heat. 

The  absorptive  action  which  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  exerts 
on  the  sun's  heat  has  been  established  by  a  series  of  actinometrical  observa- 
tions made  by  Soret  at  Geneva  and  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  he  finds 
that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  on  the^  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  f  ths  of  that 
at  Geneva  ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  heat  which  is  radiated  at  the  height 
of  Mont  Blanc,  about  |th  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  vertical  layer  of 
The  atmosphere  14,436  feet  in  thickness.    The  same  observer  has  found  that 
^th  virtually  equal  solar  heights  there  is  the  smallest  transmission  of  heat 
^n  those  days  on  which  the  tension   of  aqueous  vapour  is  greatest,  that  is, 
^when  there  is  most  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

434.  Xadlatliic  power  of  rases. — Tyndall  also  examined  the  radiating 
power  of  gases.  A  red-hot  copper  ball  was  placed  so  that  the  current  of 
heated  air  which  rose  from  it  acted  on  one  face  of  a  thermo-pile  ;  this  action 
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was  compensated  by  a  cube  of  hot  water  placed  in  front  of  the  opposite  face. 
On  then  allowing  a  current  of  dry  olefiant  gas  from  a  gasholder  to  stream 
through  a  ring  burner  over  the  heated  ball  and  thus  supplant  the  ascending 
current  of  hot  air,  it  was  found  that  the  gas  radiated  energetically.  By  com- 
paring in  this  manner  the  action  of  many  gases  it  was  discovered  that,  as  is 
the  case  with  solids,  those  gases  which  are  the  best  absorbers  are  also  those 
which  radiate  most  freely. 

435.  Byaamio  radiation  and  abaorption. — ^To  another  class  of  pheno- 
mena which  Tyndall  discovered  he  gives  the  name  dynamic  radiaiUm  and 
absorption, 

A  gas  when  permitted  to  enter  an  exhausted  tube  is  heated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  collision  of  its  particles  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  it  thus 
becomes  a  source  of  heat,  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  being  measured. 
Tyndall  calls  this  dynamic  heating.  In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  full  of 
gas  or  vapour  is  rapidly  exhausted,  a  chilling  takes  place  owing  to  the  loss  of 
heat  in  the  production  of  motion ;  this  he  calls  dynamic  chilling  &r  absitrpHtiL 
He  could  thus  determine  the  radiation  or  absorption  of  a  gas  without 
any  source  of  heat  external  to  the  gas  itself.  An  experimental  tube  was 
taken,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  with  a  polished  metal  plate,  and  the 
other  with  a  plate  of  rock  salt  ;  in  front  of  the  latter  was  the  face  of  the  pile. 
The  needle  being  at  zero,  and  the  tube  exhausted,  a  gas  was  allowed  quickly 
to  enter  until  the  tube  was  full,  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer  being  noted. 
This  being  only  a  transitory  effect,  the  needle  soon  returned  to  lero ;  the 
tube  was  then  rapidly  pumped  out,  by  which  a  sudden  chilling  was  produced, 
and  the  needle  exhibited  a  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Comparing  in  this  way  the  dynamic  heating  and  chilling  of  various  gases, 
it  was  found  that  those  gases  which  are  the  best  absorbers  are  in  like  manner 
the  best  radiators. 

Metallic  surfaces  when  polished  are,  as  we  have  seen  (41 8),  bad  radiators, 
but  radiate  freely  when  covered  with  varnish.  Now  Tyndall  made  the  curioas 
experiment  of  varnishing  a  metallic  surface  by  a  film  of  gas,  A  Leslie's 
cube  was  placed  with  its  polished  metal  side  in  front  of  the  pile,  and  its  effect 
neutralised  by  a  second  cube  placed  before  the  other  face  of  the  pile.  On 
allowing  a  stream  of  olefiant  or  coal  gas  to  flow  from  a  gasholder  over  the 
metallic  face  of  the  first  cube,  a  copious  radiation  from  that  side  was  pro- 
duced as  long  as  the  flow  of  gas  continued.  Acting  on  the  principle  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  experiment,  Tyndall  determined  the  dynamic  radiation 
and  absorption  of  vapours.  The  experimental  tube  containing  a  vapour 
under  a  small  known  pressure,  air  was  allowed  to  enter  until  the  pressure 
inside  the  tube  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  the 
entering  air,  by  its  impact  against  the  tube,  became  heated ;  and  its  particles 
mixing  with  those  of  the  minute  quantity  of  vapour  present,  each  of  thein 
became,  so  to  speak,  coated  with  a  layer  of  the  vapour.  The  entering  ^ 
was  in  this  case  a  source  of  heat,  just  as  in  the  above  experiments  the 
Leslie's  cube  was.  Here,  however,  one  gas  varnished  another  ;  the  radiation 
and  subsequently  the  absorption  of  various  vapours  could  thus  be  detennined. 
It  was  found  that  vapours  differed  very  materially  in  their  power  » 
radiating  under  these  circumstances  :  of  those  which  were  tried  bisulphide 
of  carbon  vapour  was  the  worst  and  boracic  ether  the  best  radiator.   And 
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in  all  cases  those  which  were  the  best  absorbents  were  also  the  best  radia- 
tors. By  this  method  Tyndall  was  able  to  observe  a  definite  radiative  power 
with  the  more  powerful  vapours  when  the  quantity  present  was  immeasurably 
smalL 

436.  Xalatton  of  absorptloii  to  molociilar  stato. — Up  to  a  recent  period 
it  was  considered  that  the  absorption  of  heat  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  body  examined.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  for  substances  of  such  tenuity  as  gases  and  vapours  to  absorb  any 
sensible  amount  of  heat ;  and  that  the  absorption  by  bodies  when  in  a  liquid 
state  would  be  unlike  the  same  bodies  when  solid ;  moreover,  that  if  all 
solid  bodies  were  reduced  to  an  equally  fine  state  of  division,  the  present 
differences  in  their  absorbent  and  radiative  powers  would  disappear.  A  few 
experiments  made  by  Melloni  on  atmospheric  air  supported  the  first  idea, 
and  a  series  of  experiments  by  Masson  and  Courtepde  established  the  belief 
in  the  last.  But  Tyndall's  researches  revealed  the  powerful  absorption  of 
beat  by  various  gases  and  vapours,  and  his  researches  have  overthrown  the 
last  two  conclusions. 

After  the  examination  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by  vapours,  Tyndall  tried 
the^  same  substances  in  a  liquid  form.  The  conditions  of  the  experiments 
were  in  both  cases  the  same ;  the  source  of  heat  was  always  a  spiral  of 
platinum  heated  to  redness  by  an  electric  current  of  known  strength  ;  and 
plates  of  rock  salt  were  invariably  en^loyed  to  contain  both  vapours  and 
liquids.  Finally,  the  absorption  by  the  vapours  was  re-measured ;  in  this 
case  introducing  into  the  experimental  tube,  not,  as  before,  equal  quantities  of 
vapour,  but  amoiints  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  liquid.  When  this 
last  condition  had  been  attained,  it  was  found  that  the  order  of  absorption 
by  a  series  of  liquids,  and  by  the  same  series  when  turned  into  vapour,  was 
precisely  the  same.  Thus  the  substances  tried  stood  in  the  following  order 
as  liquid  and  as  vapour,  beginning  with  the  feeblest  absorbent,  and  ending 
with  the  most  powerful : — 

Liquids.  Vapours. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Chloroform Chloroform. 

Iodide  of  ethyl Iodide  of  ethyl. 

Benzole Benzole. 

Ether Ether. 

Alcohol Alcohol. 

Water. 

A  direct  determination  of  the  proportional  amount  of  the  vapour  of  water 
could  not  be  made,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  its  tension,  and  the  hygro- 
scopic nature  of  the  plates  of  the  rock  salt  But  the  remarkable  and  unde- 
viating  regularity  of  the  absorption  by  all  the  other  substances  in  the  list, 
when  as  liquid  and  vapour,  establishes  the  fact,  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
experiments  already  mentioned,  that  aqueous  vapour  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  absorbents  of  heat. 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  substances  which  have  the 
simplest  chemical  constitution  stand  first  in  the  list,  with  one  anomalous 
exception,  namely  that  of  water.    In  the  absorption  of  heat  by  gases,  Tyndall 
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found  that  the  elementary  gases  were  the  feeblest  absorbents,  while  the 
gases  of  most  complex  constitution  were  the  most  powerful  absorbents.  Thus 
it  may  be  inferred  that  absorption  is  mainly  dependent  on  chemical  consti- 
tution ;  that  is  to  say,  that  absorption  and  radiation  are  molecular  acts 
independent  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  body. 

But  this  conclusion  appeared  to  be  contradicted  by  the  experiments  of 
Masson  and  Courtep<5e  on  powders.  Tyndall  repeated  these  experiments, 
avoiding  certain  sources  of  error  into  which  the  French  experimenters  had 
fallen,  and  discovered  that  the  radiation  of  powders  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
solids  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  therefore  differs  greatly  inter  se. 
The  absorbent  power  of  powders  was  also  found  to  correspond  with  their 
radiative  power— as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  with  solids  and  gases,  and, 
though  as  yet  we  have  no  experiments  on  the  subject,  is  doubtless  also  true 
for  liquids.  The  powders  were  attached  to  the  tin  surfaces  of  a  Leslie's  cu^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  radiation  took  place  from  the  surface  of  the  powder 
alone.  The  following  table  gives  the  radiation  in  units  fix>m  some  of  the 
powders  examined  by  Tyndall;  the  metal  sui-face  of  the  cube  giving  a 
deflection  of  1 5  units  ; — 

Radiation  from  powders. 


Rock  salt  .        .         .         . 

.     35*3 

Sulphate  of  calcium 

.    777 

Biniodide  of  mercurv 

.    397 

Red  oxide  of  iron    . 

.    78-4 

Sulphur 

.    40-6 

Hydrated  oxide  of  zinc   . 

.        .    80-4 

Carbonate  of  calcium 

.     70-2 

Sulphide  of  iron 

.        .    817 

Red  oxide  of  lead 

.    740 

Lampblack 

.    84t) 

These  substances  are  of  various  colours.  Some  are  white,  such  as  rock 
salt,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  ;  some 
are  red,  such  as  biniodide  of  mercur>'  and  oxide  of  lead  ;  whilst  others  are 
black,  as  sulphide  of  iron  and  lampblack  :  we  have  besides  other  colours 
The  colours,  therefore,  have  no  influence  on  the  radiating  power  :  rock  salt, 
for  example,  is  the  feeblest  radiator,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  one  of  the 
most  powerful  radiators. 

Nearly  a  centur)'  ago  Franklin  made  experiments  on  coloured  pieces  of 
cloth,  and  found  their  absorption,  indicated  by  their  sinking  into  snow  on 
which  they  were  placed,  to  increase  with  the  darkness  of  the  colour.  But 
all  the  cloths  were  equally  powerful  absorbents  of  obscure  heat,  and  the 
effects  noticed  were  only  produced  by  their  relative  absorptions  of  light  In 
fact,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Franklin's  experiment  only  hold  good 
for  luminous  heat,  especially  sunlight,  such  as  he  employed. 

437.  iLppUeations. — The  properties  which  bodies  possess  of  absorbings 
emitting,  and  reflecting  heat,  meet  with  numerous  applications  in  domestic 
economy  and  in  the  arts.  Leslie  stated  in  a  general  manner  that  vhite 
bodies  reflect  heat  very  well,  and  absorb  ver>'  little,  and  that  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  black  substances.  As  we  have  seen,  this  principle  is  not 
generally  true,  as  Leslie  supposed  ;  for  example,  for  non-luminous  rays  white 
lead  has  as  great  an  absorbing  power  as  lampblack  (427).  Leslie's  principle 
applies  to  powerful  absorbents  like  cloth,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  organic 
substances  when  exposed  to  luminous  heat.    Accordingly,  the  most  suitable 
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coloured  clothing  for  summer  is  just  that  which  experience  has  taught  us  to 
use,  namely,  white,  for  it  absorbs  less  of  the  sun's  rays  than  black  clothing, 
and  hence  feels  cooler. 

The  polished  fire-irons  before  a  fire  are  cold,  whilst  the  black  fender  is 
often  unbearably  hot.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  liquid  is  to  be  kept  hot  as  long 
as  possible,  it  must  be  placed  in  a  brightly  polished  metallic  vessel,  for 
then  the  emissive  power  being  less,  the  cooling  is  slower.  Hence  it  is 
advantageous  that  the  steam  pipes,  etc.,  of  locomotives  should  be  kept 
bright. 

In  the  Alps,  the  mountaineers  accelerate  the  fusion  of  the  snow  by  cover- 
ing it  with  earth,  which  increases  the  absorbing  power. 

In  our  dwelling's,  the  outsides  of  the  stoves  and  of  hot-water  apparatus 
ought  to  be  black,  and  the  insides  of  fire-places  ought  to  be  lined  with  fire- 
brick, in  order  to  increase  the  radiating  power  towards  the  apartment. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  diathermaneity  of  dry  atmospheric  air 
that  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  cold,  notwithstanding  the 
great  heat  which  traverses  them  :  whilst  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  direct 
rays  on  high  niountains  is  probably  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  those  high  elevations. 

As  nearly  all  the  Iqminous  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  water,  and  the 
sun's  radiation  as  we  receive  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  consisting  of  a 
large  proportion  of  luminous  rays,  accidents  have  often  arisen  from  the  con- 
vergence of  these  luminous  rays  by  botdes  of  water  which  act  as  lenses.  In 
this  way  gunpowder  could  be  fired  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  concentrated 
by  a  water  lens ;  and  the  drops  of  water  on  leaves  in  greenhouses  have, 
it  is  said,  been  found  to  act  as  lenses,  and  burn  the  leaves  on  which  they  rest. 

Certain  bodies  can  be  used  (429)  to  separate  the  heat  and  light  radiated 
from  the  same  source.  Rock  salt  covered  with  lampblack,  or  still  better 
with  iodine,  transmits  heat,  but  completely  stops  light  On  the  other  hand, 
alum,  either  as  a  plate  or  in  solution,  or  a  thin  layer  of  water,  is  permeable 
to  light,  but  stops  all  the  heat  from  obscure  sources.  This  property  is  made 
use  of  in  apparatus  which  are  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays,  in  order  to  sift 
the  rays  of  their  heating  power ;  and  a  vessel  full  of  water,  or  a  solution  of 
alum,  is  used  with  the  electric  light  when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  too  intense 
a  heat. 

In  gardens,  the  use  of  shades  to  protect  plants  depends  partly  on  the 
diathermancy  of  glass  for  heat  from  luminous  rays  and  its  athermancy  for 
obscure  rays.  The  heat  which  radiates  from  the  sun  is  largely  of  the  former 
quality,  but  by  contact  with  the  earth  it  is  changed  into  obscure  heat,  which, 
as  such,  cannot  re- traverse  the  glass.  This  explains  the  manner  in  which 
greenhouses  accumulate  their  warmth,  and  also  the  great  heat  experienced 
in  summer  in  rooms  having  glass  roofs,  for  the  glass  in  both  cases  acts,  as  it 
were,  as  a  valve  which  effectually  entraps  the  solar  rays.  On  the  same 
principle  plates  of  glass  are  frequently  used  as  screens  to  protect  us  from  the 
heat  of  a  fire  ;  the  glass  allows  us  to  see  the  cheerful  light  of  the  fire,  but 
intercepts  the  larger  part  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire.  Though  the 
screens  thus  become  warm  by  the  heat  they  have  absorbed,  yet,  as  they 
radiate  this  heat  in  all  directions  towards  the  fire  as  well  as  towards  us,  we 
finally  receive  less  heat  when  they  are  interposed. 
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1  highly  remarkable  class  of  phenomena  which  i 

radiant  action  of  heated  and  of  luminoM 
bodies.  These  phenoniena.  are  inost  tm 
veniently  illustrated  by  means  of  an  ii 
strumeat  which  he  has  derised  and  whiA 
is  called  (he  radiometer,  the  ConstnictiM 
of  which  is  as  follows,  A  glass  lube  (fif. 
J?49)i  with  a  bulb  blown  on  it,  is  fused  ii 
the  bottom  to  a  glass  tube  which  a 
end  serves  to  rest  the  whole  apparatus  ia 
a  wooden  support.  In  the  other  end  ii 
fused  a  tioe  steel  point.  On  this  tests  i 
small  vane  or  fly  consisting  of  four  at 
aluminium  wire  lixed  at  one  end  to  a  sradi 
cap,  while  at  the  others  are  lined  tmal 
discs  or  lozenges  of  thin  mica,  coated  M 
one  side  with  lampblack.  The  weigl 
the  fly  is  not  more  than  two  grains. 

In  order  to  keep  the  flyon  the  pivoia 
tube  is  fused  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bufc 
which  reaches  down  to  and  just  surrDundl 
the  top  of  the  cap,  without,  however,  loucb' 
ing  it ;  the  other  end  of  this  lube  is  di3«t 
out  and  connected  with  an  arrangeme 
for  exhausting  the  air  by  the  Spiti^ 
pump  or  by  chemical  means ;  when  d 
desired  degree  of  exhaustion  has  bet 
attained  this  can  be  sealed.  By  keepial 
the  apparatus  during  exhaustion  in  A 
hot-air  balh  at  a  temperature  of  30«/J 
the  gases  occluded  on  the  inner  sutfstt 


ind  by   the   ^ 


Ifa 


for  ir 


ce  of  light  or  of  heat,  a  candlt 
,  is  brought  near  the  fly,  it  i> 
id  the  fly  rotates  slowly 
oves  towards  the  light ;  tlus 
I  a  certain  stale  of  rarefactioa 
in  arrangement  which  alIo« 
further  rarefied,  this  rotalit* 
point  is  reached  at  whi(J>  il 


L 


showing'  that  the  blackened  side  r 

,  indicating  an  attraction,  depends  c 
If,  however,  the  apparatus  be  connected  with 
the  pressure  to  be  varied,  as  the  air  within  ii 
gradually  diminishes  in  rapidity,  until  a  certai 

ceases.     If  now  the  rarefaction  is  pushed  further,  the  highly  remarkable  pi* 
nomenon  is  observed  that  repulsion  succeeds  to  attraction,  and  that  the  ^ 
now  rotates  in  the  direction  of  the  blackened  sides  away  from  the  source  « 
heat.     In  a  double  radiometer,  in  which  two  flysare  pivoted  independently 
over  the  other,  having  their  blackened  sides  opposite  each  other,  on 
approach  of  a  lighted  candle  the  flys  rotate  in  opposite  directions.    Wl 
a  cold  body  is  brought  near  instead  of  a  hot  one— a  piece  of  ice,  for  " 
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—exactly  the  opposite  effects  are  observed ;  when  the  vessel  contains  air 
,the  pith  ball  is  repelled,  the  neutral  point  is  observed,  and  at  high  degrees 
of  rarefaction  attraction  ensues. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  to  light  by  these  experiments  is 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  complete  vacuum  is  not  so  in 
reality  ;  the  most  perfect  vacuum  obtainable  still  contains  a  certain  residue 
of  gas,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Crookes  and  others,  among 
whom  that  of  Kundt  may  be  mentioned.  The  latter  placed  on  the  vanes  a  light 
disc  of  mica,  and  at  a  little  distance  above  it  a  similav  disc  was  arranged 
so  as  to  rotate  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane  independently  of  the  first.  When 
the  lower  vane  was  made  to  rotate  by  bringing  a  light  near,  it  was  found 
that  the  upper  disc  was  also  put  in  rotation  in  the  same  direction,  being 
dragged  by  the  viscosity  of  the  residual  air.  Accordingly  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  radiometer  must  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
this  gaseous  residue. 

The  nature  of  the  gas  seems  to  have  no*  special  influence  on  the  pheno* 
mena ;  whether  the  vacuum  be  one  of  hydrogen,  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  of 
iodine  vapour,  seems  immaterial ;  though  with  hydrogen  the  exhaustion  need 
not  be  pushed  so  far  as  with  air.  The  repulsion  takes  place  with  all  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  the  intensity  diminishing  from  the  ultra  red  to  the  ultra 
violet.  When  the  chemical  rays  act,  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  alum  has 
no  effect,  while  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  diminishes  the 
repulsion.  The  rate  at  which  the  vane  rotates  depends  on  the  intensity  of 
the  source  of  light.  With  a  strong  light  the  rotation  is  so  rapid  that  its  rate 
cannot  be  determined.  With  two  candles  at  the  same  distance  the  rotation 
is  twice  as  rapid  as  with  one.  Two  sources  of  light  which,  successively  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  produce  the  same  rate  of  rotation,  are  equal  in  inten- 
sity. If,  when  placed  at  different  distances,  they  produce  the  same  speed 
of  rotation,  their  intensities  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  these  distances  from 
the  radiometer.  On  this  is  based  the  use  of  the  instrument  as  a  photometer 
(501)  for  comparing  together  various  sources  of  artificial  light.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  making  comparative  measurements  of  the  intensity  of  sun^ 
light,  and  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  investigated 
by  its  means. 

It  Js  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  attyaction  observed  in  the  experi- 
ments, as  long  as  the  apparatus  still  contains  air,  may  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  convection  currents.  For  heat  falling  upon  this  blackened  disc 
would  raise  its  temperature,  and  the  temperature  of  a  layer  of  air  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  disc  would  be  raised  too;  it  would  expand  and 
rise,  flowing  over  into  the  space  behind  the  disc,  and  would  thus  increase 
the  pressure  there. 

On  the  other  hand  the  repulsion  observed  at  the  higher  degrees  of  ex- 
haustion, approaching  a  vacuum,  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  modern 
views  as  to  the  constitution  of  gases,  of  which  it  is  at  once  an  illustration 
and  a  proof. 

The  general  nature  of  this  theory  is  that  a  gas  is  an  assemblage  of  in- 
dependent molecules,  which  are  perfectly  elastic,  and  which  move  with  great 
rapidity ;  their  impacts  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  is 
contained  are  the  cause  of  the  pressure.    The  impact  of  the  molecules 
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against  each  other  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  equal  transmission  of 
pressure  in  gases  is  effected  (287). 

Crookes  has  calculated  that  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  force  of  repulsion  is 
equal  to  about  the  y^^^h  of  a  milligramme  on  a  square  centimetre,  and  Stoney 
has  sho\i'n  that  this  force  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  observed  by 
reference  to  admitted  principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases. 

The  rays  of  heat  pass  through  the  thin  glass  without  raising  its  tempera- 
ture, and,  falling  on  the  blackened  side  of  the  vane,  are  absorbed  by  it ;  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  it  will  become  slightly  hotter.  The  layer  of  ex- 
tremely rarefied  air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  blackened  disc  will  also 
become  somewhat  hotter,  and  the  molecules  will  fly  from  the  disc  with 
greater  velocity.  Under  ordinary  pressures  or  even  at  moderate  degrees  of 
rarefaction  these  more  rapid  motions  would  be  equalised  by  their  impacts 
against  other  molecules,  and  a  uniformity  of  pressure,  that  is  of  temperature, 
would  be  established.  But  the  frequency  of  these  intramolecular  shocks 
diminishes  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  rarefaction,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  great  number  of  molecules,  after  having  been  heated  by  contact  with 
the  blackened  side  of  the  palette,  will  strike  against  the  cold  glass.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  cool  these  molecules,  that  is,  to  diminish  their  velocity ;  it 
will  be  chiefly  molecules  of  this  kind  which  fall  on  the  back  of  the  disc,  and 
on  the  regions  behind  it.  An  excess  of  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  on 
the  glass,  acts  against  the  front  of  the  disc,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Crookes. 

It  follows  from  this  explanation  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  fly  wiB 
rotate  more  rapidly  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  bulb.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Crookes,  who  constructed  a  double-bulb  radiometer,  the 
two  bulbs  being  very  different  in  size,  and  so  connected  that,  by  dexterous 
manipulation,  the  fly  could  be  transferred  from  the  pivot  of  the  one  to  that 
of  the  other  bulb. 

439.  Zntemal  IHotlon  or  Tisoosity  of  rases. — In  some  recent  experi- 
nienis  in  connection  with  the  radiometer,  Crookes  used  an  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  a  long  but  light  arm  of  straw  suspended  by  a  delicate  glass  fibre  in 
a  sort  of  T  tube  turned  upside  down ;  in  this  way  even  a  greater  d^ite 
of  delicacy  was  obtained  than  with  the  radiometer.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
get  a  deflection  by  moonlight,  which  does  not  move  the  fly  of  the  radiometer. 
He  examined  the  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of  the  residual  gas  by  causing 
the  arm  to  oscillate,  and  then  observing  the  rate  at  which  the  oscillations 
diminish  under  various  pressures.  He  thus  found  that  from  ordinary  pres- 
sures down  to  a  pressure  of  ciq"*""*,  or  what  may  be  called  a  Torricellian 
vacuum,  the  viscosity  is  practically  constant,  only  diminishing  from  0*126  to 
0-II2.  It  now  begins  to  fall  off,  and  at  a  pressure  of  oxxxx)76*"**  it  has 
diminished  to  001,  or  about  ^^^th.  Simultaneously  with  this  decrease  in 
viscosity  the  force  of  repulsion  excited  by  a  standard  light  on  a  blackeited 
surface  varies.  It  increases  as  the  pressure  diminishes  until  the  exhaustion 
is  about  0-05""-,  and  attains  its  maximum  at  about  coj"*""*.  It  then  sinks 
very  rapidly  until  it  is  at  ooooo76°""',  when  it  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
maximum. 

The  viscosity  varies  in  different  gases  ;  it  is  considerably  less  in  hydrogen 
than  in  air  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  drive  the  exhaustion  so  far  to 
produce  a  considerable  degree  of  repulsion. 
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The  researches  of  Crookes  have  opened  the  way  to  an  entirely  new  field 
of  experimental  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  ultra-gaseous 
state  of  matter,  or  that  in  which  the  rarefaction  of  gases  is  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit  This  state  in  which  molecular^  as  distinguished  from  molar^ 
actions  come  into  play,  has  been  aptly  termed  Crookes^s  vacuum.  A 
further  account  of  the  researches  requires  too  great  an  amount  of  detail  for 
the  purposes  of  this  work  ;  and  it  must  also  be  added  that  the  explanations 
which  have  been  given  are  still  not  beyond  the  range  of  controversy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CALORIMETRY. 


44a  CNUorlatetrj.  Tbemial  unit. — The  object  of  calorimetry  is  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a  body  parts  with  or  absorbs  when  its 
temperature  sinks  or  rises  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  or  when  it 
changes  its  condition. 

Quantities  of  heat  may  be  expressed  by  any  of  its  directly  measurable 
effects,  but  the  most  convenient  is  the  alteration  of  temperature,  and  quan- 
tities of  heat  are  usually  defined  by  stating  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
capable  of  raising  a  known  weight  of  a  known  substance,  such  as  water. 
The  unit  chosen  for  comparison,  and  called  the  thermal  unit,  is  not  every- 
where the  same.  In  France  it  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  through  one  degree  Centigrade ;  this 
is  called  a  calorie.  In  this  book  we  shall  adopt,  as  a  thermal  unit,  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  through  one  degree 
Centigrade :  i  calorie  ^2'2  thermal  units,  and  i  thermal  unit  =  0-45  calorie. 

On  the  centimetre-gramme-second  system  of  units  the  heat  required  to 
raise  one  gramme  of  water  through  one  degree  is  taken  as  the  unit. 

441.  BpeoUlo  heat. — When  equal  weights  of  two  different  substances,  at 
the  same  temperature,  placed  in  similar  vessels,  are  subjected  for  the  same 
length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  same  lamp,  or  are  placed  at  the  same 
distance  in  front  of  the  same  fire,  it  is  found  that  their  temperatures  will  vary 
considerably  ;  thus  mercury  will  be  much  hotter  than  water.  But  as,  from 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  they  have  each  been  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  heat,  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  mercury  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees  will 
only  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  through  a  less 
number  of  degrees  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  through  one  degree  than  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  mercury  by  the  same  extent  Conversely,  if  the  same  quantities  of  water 
and  of  mercury  at  100°  C.  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  water  will  require  a  much  longer  time  for  the  purpose  than 
the  mercury  :  hence,  in  cooling  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  water 
gives  out  more  heat  than  does  mercury. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  all  bodies  have  not  the  same  specific  heat.  If  a 
pound  of  mercury  at  100°  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  zero,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  will  only  be  about  3°.    That  is  to  say,  that  while  the 
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mercury  has  cooled  through  97°,  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  only  been 
raised  3^  Consequently  the  same  weight  of  water  requires  about  32  times 
as  much  heat  as  mercury  does  to  produce  the  same  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. 

If  similar  experiments  are  made  with  other  substances  it  will  be  found 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  effect  a  certain  change  of  temperature 
is  different  for  almost  every  substance,  and  we  speak  of  the  specific  heai^  or 
calorific  capacity ^  of  a  body  as  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  absorbs  when  its 
temperature  rises  through  a  given  range  of  temperature,  from  zero  to  1®  for 
example,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  absorbed, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  same  weight  of  water ;  that  is,  water 
is  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  comparison  of  specific  heats.  Thus,  to  say 
that  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  0*0314,  means  that  the  quantity  of  beat 
which  would  raise  the  temperature  of  any  given  weight  of  lead  through  1° 
C.  would  only  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  of  water  through 
0*03 1 4®  C. 

Temperature  is  the  vis  viva  of  the  smallest  particles  of  a  body;  in 
bodies  of  the  same  temperature  the  atoms  have  the  same  vis  viva,  the 
spialler  mass  of  the  lighter  atoms  being  compensated  by  their  greater 
velocity.  The  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  not  only  raises  its  temperature— that 
is,  increases  the  vis  viva  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  atoms — ^but  in  over- 
coming the  attraction  of  the  atoms  it  moves  them  further  apart,  and,  along 
with  the  expansion  which  this  represents,  some  external  pressure  is  overcome. 
In  the  conception  of  specific  heat  is  included,  not  merely  that  amount  of  heat 
which  goes  to  raise  the  temperature,  but  also  that  necessary  for  the  internal 
work  of  expansion,  and  that  required  for  the  external  work.  If  these  latter 
could  be  separated  we  should  get  the  true  heat  of  temperature,  that  which  is 
used  solely  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  the  atoms.  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  trtie  specific  heat. 

Three  methods  have  been  employed  for  determining  the  specific  heats  of 
bodies :  (i.)  the  method  of  the  melting  of  ice,  (ii.)  the  method  of  mixtures, 
and  (iii.)  that  of  cooling.  In  the  latter,  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  deter- 
mined by  the  time  which  it  takes  to  cool  through  a  certain  temperature. 
Previous  to  describing  these  methods,  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  the 
expression  for  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  or  given  out  by  a  body  of  known 
weight  and  specific  heat,  when  its  temperature  rises  or  falls  through  a  ceruin 
number  of  degrees. 

442.  BCeaanre  of  tbe  sensible  heat  absorbed  by  a  body. — Let  n  be 
the  weight  of  a  body  in  pounds,  c  its  specific  heat,  and  /  its  temperature. 
The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through  one  degree 
being  taken  as  unity,  m  of  these  units  would  be  required  to  raise  m  ponnds 
of  water  through  one  degree,  and  to  raise  it  through  /  degrees,  /  times  as 
much,  or  mt.  As  this  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  through  / 
degrees  ///  pounds  of  water  whose  specific  heat  is  unity,  a  body  of  the  same 
weight,  only  of  different  specific  heat,  would  require  mtc.  Consequently, 
when  a  body  is  heated  through  /  degrees,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it 
absorbs  is  the  product  of  its  weight  into  the  range  of  temperatMre  ixto  its 
specific  heat.  This  principle  is  the  basis  of  all  the  formulae  for  calculatiog 
specific  heats. 
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If  a  body  is  heated  or  cooled  from  /  10  /'  degrees,  the  heat  absorbed  or 
disengaged  will  be  represented  by  the  formula 

443.  Ketttod  of  tbe  taalon  of  lev. — This  method  of  detennining  specilic 
heals  is  based  on  the  fact  that  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice  So  thermal  units  are 
necessary,  or  more  exactly  79'25.     Black's  calorimeter  (fig,  350)  consists  of 
a  block  of  ice  in  which   a  cavity  is   made, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  cover  of  ice. 
The  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  to  be 
determined  is  heated  to  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, and  is  then  placed  in  the  cavjty,  which 
is  covered.    Alter  some  time  the  body  be- 
comes cooled  to  zero.     It  is  then  opened, 
and  both  the  substance  and  the  cavity  wiped 
dry  with  a  sponge  which  has  been  previously 
weighed.     The  incre:;se  of  weight  of  this 
sponge  obviously  represents  the  ice  which 
has  been  converted  into  water. 

Now,  since  one  pound  of  ice  at  0°  in  melting  to  water  at  0°  absorbs  Bo 
therma]  units,  P  pounds  absorbs  80  P  units.  On  the  other  hand  this  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  equal  to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  body  in  cooling  from  C  to 
lero,  which  is  mic,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  cooling  from  f  lo 
lero  a  body  gives  out  as  much  heat  as  it  absorbs  in  being  heated  from  zero 
10  t°.    Consequently  from 
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II  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  blacks  of  ice  as  large  and  pure  as  those  used 
by  Black  in  his  experiments,  and  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  replaced  the 
block  of  ice  by  a  more  com- 
plicated apparatus  which  is 
called  the  tcf  calorimtUr. 
Fig.  3;i  gives  a  perspective 
view  of  it,  and  fig.  352  re- 
presents a  section.  It  con- 
sists of  three  concentric  tin 
vessels ;  in  the  central  one 
is  placed  the  body  M,  whose 
specific  heat  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, while  the  two  others 
arc  filled  with  pounded  ice. 
The  ice  in  the  compartment 
A  is  melted  by  ihe  heated 
body,  while  the  ice  in  the 
compartment  B  cuts  off  the 
tK'ating  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  t ..  .  .  Fig.  };>, 
two  stopcocks  E  and  D  give 
gissue  lo  the  water  which  arises  Uam  Uic  Iiqiat. action  of  the  ice. 
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In  order  to  tind  tlie  specific  heat  of  a  body  by  this  apparatui,  it*  weight, 
m,  is  first  determined  ;  it  is  then  raised  to  a  given  temperature,  /,  by  keeping 
it  for  some  time  in  an  oil  or  water  balh,  or  in  a  current  of  steam.  Having 
been  quickly  brought  into  the  central  compartment,  the  lids  are  repla<*d 
and  covered  with  ice,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  water  which  fltnts 
out  by  the  stopcock  D  is  collected.  Its  weight,  P,  is  manifestly  that  of  the 
melted  ice.     The  calculation  is  then  made  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  From  its  siie 
it  requires  some  quantity  of  ice,  and  a  body,  M,  of  large  mass  ;  while  the 
experiment  lasts  a  considerable  time.  A  certain  weight  of  the  melted  water 
remains  adhering  to  the  ice,  so  that  the  water  which  flows  out  from  D  does 
not  exactly  represent  the  weight  of  the  melted  ice. 

444.  Smnaan'B  loe  ularlmeMr. — On  the  very  considerable  diminutiOD 
of  volume  which  ice  experiences  on  passing  into  water  (339),  Bunsen  has 

based  a  calorimeter  which  is  particularly  suitable  when  only 
small  quantities  of  a  substance  can  be  used  in  deternuaa- 
tions.  A  small  test  tube  a  (fig.  353)  intended  to  receive  the 
substance  experimented  upon  is  fused  in  the  wider  tube  B. 
The  part  ab  contains  pure  freshly  boiled-out  distilled  water, 
and  the  prolongation  of  this  tube  BC  together  with  the  capil- 
j  lary  tube  d,  contains  pure  mercury.     This  tube  d  is  Gnnlf 

fixed  to  the  end  of  the  tube  C  ;  it  is  graduated,  and  the 
value  of  each  division  of  the  graduation  is  specially  deter- 
ined  by  calibration.  When  the  apparatus  is  immersed  ini 
freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  part  a  b  freezes.  Hflict, 
if  afterwards,  while  the  apparatus  is  protected  against  Ac 
access  of  heat  from  without,  a  weighed  quantity  of  a  sub- 
stance at  a  given  temperature  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  it 
imparts  its  heat  to  this  in  sinking  to  ^ro.  In  doing  so  it 
melts  a  certain  quantity  of   Ice,  which   is   evidenced  by  a 

y't^       corresponding  depression  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  d.  Thus 
|£      the  weight  of  ice  melted,  together  with  the  weight  and  original 
Hb  temperature  of  the  substance  experimented  upon,  furnish  all 
W     the  data  for  calculating  the  specific  heat.. 
W  For  this  mode  of  determining  the  specific  heat  a  iw 

determination  of  the  latent  heat  of  ice  was  made,  and  was 
'g.  3i3-        found  to  be  80025.     It  was  also  in  connection  with  thee 
experiments  that  Ilunsen  made  his  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
ice,  which  he  found  to  be  in  the  mean  0-91674. 

By  the  above  method  Uunsen  determined  the  specific  heat  of  seveial  *f 
the  rare  metals  for  which  a  weight  of  only  a  few  grains  could  be  used. 

445.  Hfltbod  of  mUtareB.— In  determining  the  specific  beat  of  a  soIkI 
body  by  this  method,  it  is  iveighed  and  raised  to  a  known  temperature,  bj 
keeping  it,  for  instance,  for  some  lime  in  a  closed  place  heated  by  steam ;  it 
is  then  immersed  in  a  mass  of  cold  water,  the  weight  and  temperature  of 
which  are  known.  From  the  temperature  of  the  water  after  mixture  tbe 
specific  heat  of  the  body  is  determined. 

Let  Si  be  the  weight  of  the  body,  T  its  temperature,  c  its  specific  heal ; 
and  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  cold  water,  and  /  its  temperature. 
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As  soon  as  the  heated  body  is  plunged  into  the  water,  the  temperature  of 
the  latter  rises  until  both  are  at  the  same  temperature.  Let  this  temperature 
be  B,  The  heated  body  has  been  cooled  by  T  —  ^ ;  it  has^  therefore,  lost  a 
quantity  of  heat,  M(T  — ^r.  The  cooling  water  has,  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
sorbed a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  m(^— /),  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  is 
unity.  Now  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  body  is  manifestly  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  water ;  that  is,  M(T-^ir»  w(^-/), 
from  which 

M(T-^). 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  application  of  this  formula.  A  piece  of 
iron  weighing  60  ounces,  and  at  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  is  immersed  in 
180  ounces  of  water,  whose  temperature  is  19®  C.  After  the  temperatures 
have  become  uniform,  that  of  the  cooling  water  is  found  to  be  22*^  C.  What 
is  the  specific  heat  of  the  iron  ? 

Here  the  weight  of  the  heated  body,  M,  is  60,  the  temperature,  T,  is  100®, 
r  is  to  be  determined  ;  the  temperature  of  mixture,  ^,  is  22°,  the  weight  of 
the  cooling  water  is  180,  and  its  temperature  19°.    Therefore 

180(22-19),  9   ^0-1153. 
60(100-22)    78  ^-^ 

446.  Correetloiis. — The  vessel  containing  the  cooling  water  is  usually 
a  small  cylinder  of  silver  or  brass,  with  thin  polished  sides,  and  is  supported 
by  some  badly  conducting  arrangement.  It  is  obvious  that  this  vessel,  which 
is  originally  at  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water,  shares  its  increase  of 
temperature,  and  in  accurate  experiments  this  must  be  allowed  for.  The 
decrease  of  temperature  of  the  heated  body  is  equal  to  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water,  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 
If  the  weight  of  this  latter  be  m\  and  its  specific  heat  ^',  its  temperature,  like 
that  of  the  water,  is  /  :  consequently  the  previous  equation  becomes 

M^(T  -  ^)  =  m{B  -  /)  +  m:<f{e  -  /)  ; 

from  which,  by  obvious  transformations, 

M(T-^)      * 

Generally  speaking,  the  value  m'c'  is  put  =  \k ;  that  is  to  say,  /x  is  the 
weight  of  water  which  would  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  the  vessel. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  reduced  value  in  water  of  the  vessel,  or  the  water  equi- 
valent.    The  expression  accordingly  becomes 

(/«  +  /x)J^-/) 

M("T-^)     ' 

In  accurate  experiments  it  is  necessary  also  to  allow  for  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  glass  and  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  by  introducing  into  the  equa- 
tion their  values  reduced  on  the  same  principle. 

In  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation,  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment is  made  with  the  body  whose  specific  heat  is  sought,  the  only  object  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  approximately  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the 
cooling  water.     If  this  increase  be  10°,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the 
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water  is  teduced  by  half  ihis  number— ihat  is  to  say  5°  below  the  lempeA 
ture  of  the  atmosphere — and  the  experiment  is  then  carried  out 
ordinary  manner. 

By  this  method  of  compensation,  first  introduced  by  Rumford,  the  waH 
receives  as  much  heat  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  first  part  of  the  a 
perimeni  as  it  loses  by  radiation  during  the  second  part. 

447.  Be^naiBlt'a  appararam  fbr  detarmlnlnK  apeelflo  bcftt*. — Fig.  ^ 
represents  one  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  used  by  M.  Regnauli  in  deiemia 
ing  specific  heats  by  the  method  of  mixtures. 

The  principal  part  is  a  water  bath,  AA,  of  which  fig.   355  representia 
s  of  three  concentric  compartmenu ;  in  the  central  a 
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there  is  a  small  basket  of  brass  wire,  c,  containing  fragnienis  of  thi 
whose  specific  heat  is  to  be  det^inined.  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed 
thermometer,  T.     The  second  compartment  is  heated  by  a  current  of 
coming  through  the  tube,  t,  from  a  boiler.  B,  and  passing  into  a  wonn,i 
where  it  is  condensed.    The  third  compartment,/*,  is  an  air  chamber,! 
hinder  the  loss  of  heat.     The  water  bath  A  A  rests  on  a  chamber,  K, 
double  sides,  E  E,  forming  a  jacket,  which  is  kept  full  of  cold  water,  in  1 
to  exclude  the  heat  firom  A  A  and  from  the  boiler,  B.    The  central 
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ment  of  the  water  bath  is  closed  by  a  damper,  r,  which  can  be  opened  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the  basket,  r,  can  be  lowered  into  the  chamber,  K. 

On  the  left  of  the  figure  is  represented  a  small  and  very  thin  brass  vessel, 
D,  suspended  by  silk  threads  on  a  small  carriage,  which  can  be  moved  out 
of,  or  into,  the  chamber,  K.  This  vessel,  which  serves  as  a  calorimeter,  con- 
tains water,  in  which  is  immersed  a  thermometer,  /.  Another  thermometer 
at  the  side,  f^  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

When  the  thermometer,  T,  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  substance 
in  the  bath  is  stationary,  the  screen,  ^,  is  raised,  and  the  vessel,  D,  moved  to 
just  below  the  central  compartment  of  the  water  bath.  The  damper,  r,  is 
then  withdrawn, and  the  basket,  t,  and  its  contents  are  lowered  into  the  water 
of  the  vessel,  D,  the  thermometer,  T,  remaining  fixed  in  the  cork.  The 
carnage  and  the  vessel,  D,  are  then  moved  out,  and  the  water  agitated  until 
the  thermometer,  T,  becomes  stationary.  The  temperature  which  it  indicates 
is  B.  This  temperature  known,  the  rest  of  the  calculation  is  made  in  the 
manner  described  in  art  440,  care  being  taken  to  make  all  the  necessary 
corrections. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances — phosphorus,  for  instance 
— which  could  not  be  heated  without  causing  them  to  melt,  or  undergo  some 
change  which  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  Regnault 
adopted  an  inverse  process :  he  cooled  them  down  to  a  temperature  con- 
siderably below  that  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  then  observed  th^ 
diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  which  resulted  from  immersing 
the  cooled  substance  in  it. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  substances,  which,  like  potassium, 
would  decompose  water,  some  other  liquid,  such  as  turpentine  or  benzole, 
must  be  used.  These  liquids  have  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a 
lower  specific  heat  than  water,  which  has  the  highest  of  any  liquid,  so  that 
any  error  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid  has  a  less 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  specific  heat.  With  this  view  use  has  been 
made  of  mercury,  the  specific  heat  of  which  is  only  one-thirtieth  that  of  water. 

448.  BBetbod  of  aoollnr* — Equal  weights  of  different  bodies  whose 
specific  heats  are  different,  will  occupy  different  times  in  cooling  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees.  Dulong  and  Petit  applied  this  principle  in 
determining  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  in  the  following  manner  :  A  small 
polished  silver  vessel  is  filled  with  the  substance  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
and  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  powder,  which  is  pressed  down.  This 
vessel  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a 
copper  vessel,  in  which  it  fits  hermetically.  This  copper  vessel  is  exhausted, 
and  maintained  at  the  constant  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  the  time 
noted  which  the  substance  takes  in  falling  through  a  given  range  of  tem- 
perature, from  1 5**  to  5°  for  example.  The  times  which  equal  weights  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  require  for  cooling  through  the  same  range  of  temperature  are 
directly  as  their  specific  heats. 

Regnault  has  proved  that  with  solids  this  matter  does  not  give  trust- 
worthy results ;  it  assumes,  which  is  not  quite  the  case,  that  the  cooling  in 
all  parts  is  equal,  and  that  all  substances  part  with  their  heat  to  the  silver 
case  with  equal  facility.  The  method  may,  however,  be  employed  with 
success  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquids. 
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In  an  investigation  of  the  specific  heats  of  various  soils,  Pfaundler  found 
that  a  soil  of  low  specific  heat  heats  and  cools  rapidly,  while  earth  of  higber 
specific  heat  undergoes  slow  heating  and  slow  cooling ;  that  moist  eaoths 
rich  in  humus  have  a  high  specific  heat,  amounting  in  the  case  of  turf  to  as 
much  as  o'5  ;  while  dry  soils  free  from  humus,  such  as  limeT  and  sand,  have 
a  low  specific  heat,  not  more  than  about  0*2. 

449.  Bpeoiilo  heat  of  liquids. — The  specific  heat  of  liquids  may  be 
determined  either  by  the  method  of  cooling,  by  that  of  mixtures,  or  by  that 
of  the  ice  calorimeter.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  contained  in  a  small 
metal  vessel,  or  a  glass  tube,  which  is  placed  in  the  central  compartment 
(lig.  354),  and  the  experiment  then  made  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  water  and  oil  of  turpentine 
have  a  much  greater  specific  heat  than  other  substances,  and  more 
especially  than  the  metals.  It  is  from  its  great  specific  heat  that  water  re- 
quires a  long  time  in  being  heated  or  cooled,  and  that  for  the  same  weight 
and  temperature  it  absorbs  or  gives  out  far  more  heat  than  other  substancei 
This  double  property  is  applied  in  the  hot-water  apparatus,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  and  it  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

430.  BpeoUlo  heats  of  liodios. — The  list  contained  in  the  next  artide 
(451}  gives  the  specific  heats  of  a  great  number  of  elementary  substances, 
principally  from  Rcgnault's  determinations.  We  give  here  the  specific  beats 
of  a  few  substances,  mostly  liquids  : — 

Specific  heat  Specific  heat 

Turpentine  0*426  Bisulphide  of  carbon        .    0*245 

Alcohol  ....    0*062  Thermometer  glass  .         .0*198 

Ether  .        .        .0-516  Steel  .        .        .    o*ii8 

Glycerine       .  -0*555  Brass        ....    0*094 

The  specific  heat  of  water  is  commonly  taken  at  unity,  which  is  not 
strictly  correct.  According  to  the  most  recent  determinations  it  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  i  +  o*ooo66/. 

These  numbers,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  461,  represent  the  mean  spedfic 
heats  between  0°  and  loo®.  It  was,  however,  shown  by  Dulong  and  Pwit 
that  the  specific  heats  increase  with  the  temperature.  Those  of  the  metah, 
for  instance,  are  greater  between  100°  and  200®  than  between  o**  and  ioo^» 
and  are  still  greater  between  200°  and  300°.  That  is  to  say,  a  greater  amount 
of  heat  is  required  to  raise  a  body  from  200°  to  250°,  than  from  100®  to  150° 
and  still  more  than  from  0°  to  50°.  For  silver,  the  mean  specific  heal  be- 
tween o**  and  100°  is  0*057,  while  between  o®  and  200°  it  is  0*061 1.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  specihc  heats  at  various  temperatures  : — 

Copper 0*0910  +  0*000046/ 

Zinc 00865  +  0*000088/ 

Lead 0*0286  +  0000038/ 

Platinum 0*0317  +  0*0000062/ 

Water 1+0*00066/ 

The  increase  of  specific  heat  with  the  temperature  is  greater  as  bodies 
are  nearer  their  fusing  point.  Any  action  which  increases  the  density  afid 
molecular  aggregation  of  a  body,  diminishes  its  specific  heat.    The  sped^ 
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heat  of  copper  is  diminished  by  its  being  hammered,  but  it  regains  its  original 
value  after  the  metal  has  been  again  heated. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  increases  with  the  temperature  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  a  solid.  Water  is,  however,  an  exception  ;  its  specific 
heat  increases  less  rapidly  than  does  that  of  solids. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
specific  heat  are  afforded  by  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Weber  has  found 
that  at  600^  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  is  7  times,  and  that  of  boron  2\  times 
as  great  as  their  respective  specific  heats  at  — 50°.  The  specific  heat  of 
diamond  is  0*0635  ^\  ~5o%  0*1318  at  33**,  0*2218  at  140^,  and  0*3026  at  247°; 
Although  the  specific  heat  increases  then  rapidly  between  —  50°  and  250°^ 
t>eyond  that  point  the  rate  of  increase  is  slower  ;  and  beyond  600°,  or  at  an 
incipient  red  heat,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  constant,  or  at  any  rate  to  exhibit 
10  greater  variations  with  the  temperature  than  are  afforded  by  other  sub- 
stances. Thus,  while  at  600^  the  specific  heat  is  0*441,  at  985^  it  is  0*459. 
[jraphite  also  has  at  22^  the  specific  heat  0*168 ;  this  increases,  but  at  a 
pradually  diminishing  rate,  to  642°,  where  its  specific  heat  is  0*445.  Like 
iiamond,  an  incipient  red  heat  seems  to  be  a  limiting  temperature  beyond 
Rrhich  graphite  exhibits  only  the  ordinary  variation  with  the  temperature. 
W^eber  has  also  found  that,  in  their  thermal  deportment,  there  are  only  two 
essentially  different  modifications  of  carbon — the  transparent  one  (diamond), 
md  the  opaque  ones  (graphite,  dense  amorphous  carbon,  and  porous  amor- 
phous carbon). 

Crystallised  boron  is  similar  in  its  deportment  to  carbon  ;  its  specific  heat 
ncreases  from  0*1915  at  —40®  to  0*2382  at  27®,  and  to  03663  at  233®.  The 
ate  of  increase  is  very  rapid  up  to  80°  ;  it  increases  beyond  that  temperature, 
>ut  at  a  gradually  diminished  rate,  and,  no  doubt,  tends  to  an  almost  constant 
/alue  of  0*5. 

The  specific  heat  of  silicon  also  varies  with  the  temperature  ;  between 
-40°  and  200®  it  increases  from  0*136  to  0*203  J  ^^  rate  of  increase  is  less 
apid  with  higher  temperatures,  being  at  200°  only  j^th  what  it  is  at  10°.  At 
Eoo^  it  reaches  its  limiting  value. 

The  specific  heat  of  substances  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid 
state,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Solid  Liquid 

Water 0489  i*ooo 

Bromine 0*084  o*iio 

Mercury 0*031  0033 

Phosphorus 0*190  0*202 

Tin 0*056  0064 

Lead 0031  0*040 

It  also  differs  with  the;  allotropic  modification  ;  thus  the  specific  heat  of 
ed  phosphorus  is  0*19  and  that  of  white  0*17  ;  of  crystallised  arsenic 
1*083,  ^^  ^^  amorphous  0*058  ;  of  crystallised  selenium  0084,  ^"d  of 
morphous  0*0953  \  ^^  wood  charcoal  0*241  ;  of  graphite  0202  ;  and  of 
iamond  0*147. 

Pouillet  used  the  specific  heat  of  platinum  for  measuring  high  degrees  of 
eat.     Supposing  200  ounces  of  platinum  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace,  and 
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had  then  been  placed  in  looo  ounces  of  vrater,  the  temperature  of  iphkfa  it 
had  raised  from  13°  to  20^  From  the  formilla  we  have  M  «  200^  m  m  1000 ; 
$  is  20,  and  /  is  13.  The  specific  heat  of  platinum  is  ox>33y  and  we  have, 
therefore,  from  the  equation — 

M^-^-»f(^-/) 
^     w(^-/)  +  M£^     7000+132     7132 „, ,^0^0 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  mean  specific  heat  of  platinum  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  about  1200  is  0*0377  ;  if  this  value^  therefore,  be  substituted  for 
c  in  the  above  equation,  we  have — 

7*34 

By  this  method,  which  requires  great  skill  in  the  experimenter,  PouOfet 
determined  a  series  of  high  temperatures.  He  found,  for  example,  the  tenh 
perature  of  melting  iron  to  be  1500°  to  1600^  C. 

451.  iHaloBff  Mid  Vetit's  law. — A  knowledge  of  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies  has  become  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of  Dulong  and  Petit^ 
discovery  of  the  remarkable  law,  that  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of  iny 
solid  element  into  its  atomic  weight  is  approximately  a  constant  number,  is 
will  be  seen  irom  the  following  table  : — 


Specific 
heat 

Atomic 

Atonic 

weight 

bcu 

Aluminium 

.      02143 

274 

587 

Antimony  . 

.      00513 

122 

6-26 

Arsenic 

.      0*0822 

75 

6*17 

Bismuth    . 

.      0-0308 

210 

6*47 

Bromine    . 

.      00843 

80 

674 

Cadmium  . 

.      00567 

112 

6-35 

Cobalt 

0*1067 

*     587 

6*26 

Copper 

0*0939 

63-5 

5-99 

Gold. 

.      00324 

197 

6-38 

Iodine 

0*0541 

127 

687 

Iron  .        .         .         . 

0*1138 

56 

6-37 

Lead . 

.      0*0314 

207 

6-50 

Magnesium 

.      0  2475 

24 

5-94 

Mercury     . 

.      00332 

200 

6*64 

Nickel 

.      01092 

587- 

6-41 

Phosphorus 

.      0*1740 

310 

539 

Platinum   . 

0*0324 

197-5 

6*40 

Potassium . 

0*1655 

391 

6-47 

Silver 

0*0570 

108*0 

6*16 

Sulphur 

0*178 

32 

570 

Tin     . 

.      0*0555 

118 

6SS 

Zinc   . 

.      00956 

65-2 

6-23 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  is  not  a  constant,  varying  as  it  does 
between  5*39  and  6*87.  These  variations  may  depend  partly  on  the  diiBcahy 
of  getting  the  elements  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  and  partly  on  enors  it* 
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cidental  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats,  and  of  the  atomic  weights. 
Again,  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  vary  with  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
bodies,  and  also  with  the  temperatures  at  which  they  are  determined  ;  some, 
such  as  potassium,  have  been  determined  at  temperatures  very  near  their 
fusing  points ;  others,  like  platinum,  at  temperatures  much  removed  from 
them.  A  main  cause,  therefore,  of  the  discrepancies  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  determinations  have  not  been  made  under  corre- 
sponding physical  conditions. 

According  to  modem  views,  the  heat  imparted  to  a  body  is  partly  ex- 
pended in  external  work,  which  in  the  case  of  a  solid  would  be  extremely 
small,  being  only  that  required  for  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  raised 
through  a  distance  representing  the  expansion  ;  secondly,  the  internal  work, 
or  the  heat  used  in  overcoming  the  attraction  of  the  atoms,  and  forcing 
them  apart ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  true  specific  heat^  or  the  heat  applied  in 
increasing  the  temperature,  that  is,  in  increasing  the  vis  viva  of  the  molecules 
(441}.  By  far  the  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  latter  ;  the  amount  of 
heat  consumed  in  the  two  former  operations  is  very  small,  and  the  variations 
with  different  bodies  must  be  inconsiderable.  Until,  however,  the  relation 
between  the  various  factors  is  made  out,  absolute  identity  in  the  number 
for  the  atomic  specific  heat  cannot  be  expected.  Weber  holds  that  even 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  circumstances,  the  variations 
are  too  great  to  be  accounted  for,  and  he  considers  that  they  point  for  their 
explanation  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  atom,  and  render 
probable  a  changing  valency  of  the  atom  of  carbon. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  represent  the  relative  weights  of  equal 
numbers  of  atoms  of  these  bodies,  and  the  product,/^,  of  the  specific  heat, 
r,  into  the  atomic  weight,  ^,  is  the  atomic  hcaty  or  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  different 
substances  by  one  degree ;  and  Dulong  and  Petit^s  law  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  needed  to  heat  an  atom  of  all  simple 
bodies  to  the  same  extent. 

The  atomic  heat  of  a  body,  when  divided  by  its  specific  heat,  gives  the 
atomic  weight  of  a  body.  Regnault  has  even  proposed  to  use  this  relation 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  atomic  weight,  and  it  certainly  is  of  great 
service  in  deciding  on  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  in  cases  where  the 
chemical  relations  permit  a  choice  between  two  or  more  numbers. 

In  com{>ound  bodies  the  law  also  prevails  :  the  product  of  the  specific 
heat  into  the  equivalent  is  an  almost  constant  number,  which  Varies,  how- 
ever, with  different  classes  of  bodies.  Thus,  for  the  class  of  oxides  of  the 
general  formula  RO,  it  is  11*30;  for  the  sesquioxides  R'O',  it  is  27'!  5  ; 
for  the  sulphides  RS,  it  is  i8*88  ;  and  for  the  carbonates  RCO',  it  is  21-54. 
The  law,  which  is  known  as  Naumann^s  law,  may  be  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing general  manner  : — With  compounds  of  the  same  formula,  and  of  a  similar 
chemical  constitution,  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  into  the  specific  heat  is  a 
constant  quantity.    This  includes  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  as  a  particular  case. 

452.  •peoUlo  heat  of  oompoiuid  bodies. — In  order  to  deduce  the  specific 
heat  of  the  compound  from  that  of  its  elements,  Wcestyn  has  made  the 
following  hypothesis  :  he  assumes  that  an  element,  in  entering  into  com- 
bination with  others  to  form  a  compound  body,  retains  its  own  specific  heat, 
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so  that  \^P,p\p"  ....  represent  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements,  and 
P  that  of  the  compound ;  c,  c\  (f%  .  ,  .  .  C,  the  corresponding  specific  heats, 
while  Hy  n\  n'%  ....  are  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  these  simple  bodies  which 
make  up  the  molecule  of  the  compound,  the  relation  obtains  : — 

PC  - /i/^  + //'/V  +  «"/ V  +  .... 

The  numbers  obtained  by  calculating,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  specific 
heats  of  the  sulphides,  iodides,  and  bromides  agree  with  experimental 
results. 

453.  Bpeoflllo  beat  of  vases. — The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  may  be  r^ 
ferred  either  to  that  of  water  or  to  that  of  air.  In  the  former  case,  it  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  the  gas  through 
one  degree,  as  compared  with  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  same  weight 
of  water  one  degree.  In  the  latter  case  it  represents  the  quantity  of  beat 
necessar)'  to  raise  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  through  one  degree,  compared 
with  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  same  volume  of  air  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

De  la  Roche  and  Berard  determined  the  specific  heats  of  g^es  in  re- 
ference to  water  by  causing  known  volumes  of  a  given  gas  under  constant 
pressure,  and  at  a  given  temperature,  to  pass  through  a  spiral  glass  tabe 
placed  in  water.  From  the  increase  in  temperature  of  this  water,  and  fitxn 
the  other  data,  the  specific  heat  was  determined  by  a  calculation  analogous 
to  that  given  under  the  method  of  mixtures.  They  also  determined 
the  specific  heats  of  different  gases  relatively  to  that  of  air,  by  comparing 
the  quantities  of  heat  which  equal  volumes  of  a  given  gas,  and  of  air  at 
the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  imparted  to  equal  weights  of  water. 
Subsequently  to  these  researches,  De  la  Rive  and  Marcet  applied  the 
method  of  cooling  to  the  same  determination ;  and  more  recently  Reg- 
nault  made  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  calorific  capacities  of  gases 
and  vapours,  in  which  he  adopted,  but  with  material  improvements,  the 
method  of  De  la  Roche  and  Berard.  He  thus  obtained  the  following 
results  for  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours,  compared 
first  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as  unity  ;  secondly,  with  that 
of  an  equal  volume  of  air,  referred,  as  before,  to  its  own  weight  of  water 
taken  as  unity  : — 


Specific  weights 
Eguai                   Equal 

weights 

volnmes 

Air         .... 

.     0-2374 

0-2374 

Oxygen 

•      0-2175 

0*240$ 

Simple 

Nitrogen 

.    o*2'438 

0-2370 

gases 

Hydrogen       .         .         .         . 

.     34090 

0-23S9 

.Chlorine          .         .         .         . 

.      0-I2IO 

0-2962 

/  Binoxidc  of  nitrogen 

0*2315 

0-2406 

Carbonic  oxide 

.      0*2450 

0-2370 

Compound 

Carbonic  acid 

.      0*2163 

0-3307 

gases 

Hydrochloric  acid . 

.      0*1845 

0-2333 

Ammonia 

.      0*5083 

0-2966 

defiant  gas   .        .        .        . 

0*4040 

0-4106 

Latent  Heat  of  Fusion.  383 
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Specific  weights 

Equal                  Equal 

weights               Tolumes 

fWater    .... 

.      0-4805                0-2984 

Ether     

.      0*4810                1-2296 

Alcohol 

•      0-4534     .          0-717 1 

Turpentine    .        .        .        . 

0-5061                2-3776 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

.      0-1570               0-4140 

Benzole 

•    o*37S4            1-01x4 

laking  these  determinations  the.gases  were  under  a  constant  pressure, 
able  volume  ;  that  is,  the  gas  as  it  was  heated  could  expand,  and 
ailed  the  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure.  But  if  the  gas  when 
;ated  is  kept  at  a  constant  volume,  its  pressure  or  elastic  force  then 
ily  increasing,  it  has  a  different  capacity  for  heat ;  this  latter  is 
)f  as  the  specific  heat  under  constant  volume.  That  this  latter  is  less 
;  former  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
)ose  a  given  quantity  of  gas  to  have  had  its  temperature  raised  /** 
e  pressure  remained  constant,  this  increase  of  temperature  will  have 
companied  by  a  certain  increase  in  volume.  Supposing  now  that 
is  so  compressed  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  volume,  the  result  of 
ipression  will  be  to  raise  its  temperature  again  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  gas  will  now  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  had  been  heated 
been  allowed  to  expand.  Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  heat  which 
red  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  gas,  /°,  while  the 
remains  constant  and  the  volume  alters,  will  raise  the  temperature 
^ees  if  it  is  kept  at  a  constant  volume  but  variable  pressure.  The 
heat,  therefore,  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure,  r,  is  greater  than  the 
heat  under  constant  volume,  c^,  and  they  are  to  each  other  as  /  +  Z' :  /, 
•     t-^f 

not  possible  to  determine  by  direct  means  the  specific  heat  of  gases 
>nstant  volume  with  much  approach  to  accuracy  ;  and  it  has  always 
termined  by  some  indirect  method,  of  which  the  most  accurate  is 
I  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  sound  (229).   The  latest  determina- 

ie  on  this  basis  gives  the  number  1-414  for  the  value  of  — 

^/ 
latent  beat  of  ftuion. — Black  was  the  first  to  observe  that  during 

age  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  a  quantity  of  heat 

irs,  so  far  as  thermometric  effects  are  concerned,  and  which  is  ac- 

y  said  to  become  latent. 

ne  experiment  he  suspended  in  a  room  at  the  temperature  8-5®  two 

ss  flasks,  one  containing  water  at  o®,  and  the  other  the  same  weight 

:  0°.     At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  water  had 

,  that  of  the  ice  being  unchanged,  and  it  was  io|  hours  before  the 

melted  and  attained  the  same  temperature.     Now  the  temperature 

>om  remained  constant,  and  it  must  be  concluded  that  both  vessels 

the  same  amount  of  heat  in  the  same  time.     Hence  21  times  as 

;at  was  required  to  melt  the  ice  and  raise  it  to  4®  as  was  sufficient  to 

e  same  weight  of  water  through  4°.     So  that  the  total  quantity  of 
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heat  imparted  to  the  ice  was  21  x4«84;  and  as  of  this  only  4  was  used 
in  raising  the  temperature,  the  remainder,  80,  was  used  in  simply  mdting 
the  ice. 

He  also  determined  the  latent  heat  by  immersing  119  parts  of  ice  ato^ 
in  135  parts  of  water  at  877°  C.  He  thus  obtained  254  parts  of  water  at 
1 1  -6®  C.  Taking  into  account  the  heat  received  by  the  vessel  in  which  the 
liquid  was  placed,  he  obtained  the  number  79*44  as  the  latent  heat  of  liquidity 
of  ice. 

We  may  thus  say 

Water  at  o®  -  Ice  at  o®  +  latent  heat  of  liquefaction. 

The  method  which  Black  adopted  is  essentially  that  which  is  now  used 
for  the  determination  of  latent  heats  of  liquids  ;  it  consists  fn  placing  the 
substance  under  examination  at  a  known  temperature  in  the  water  (or  other 
liquid)  of  a  calorimeter,  the  temperature  of  which  is  sufficient  to  meh  the 
substance  if  it  is  solid,  and  to  solidify  it  if  liquid  ;  and  when  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  established  in  the  calorimeter,  this  temperature  is  determined. 
Thus,  to  take  a  simple  case,  suppose  it  is  required  to  determine  the  latent 
heat  of  the  liquidity  of  ice.  Let  M  be  a  certain  weight  of  ice  at  zero,  and  m 
a  weight  of  water  at  i°  sufficient  to  melt  the  ice.  The  ice  is  immersed  in 
the  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  melted  the  final  temperature  ff*  is  noted. 
The  water,  in  cooling  from  /**  to  ^,  has  parted  with  a  quantity  of  heat, 
m{t—G).  Ifjrbe  the  latent  heat  of  the  ice,  it  absorbs,  in  liquefying,  a  quantity 
of  beat,  M;r  ;  but,  besides  this,  the  water  which  it  forms  has  risen  to  the 
temperature  ^,  and  to  do  so  has  required  a  quantity  of  heat,  represented  by 
M^.    We  thus  get  the  equation 

from  which  the  value  of  jr  is  deduced. 

By  this  method  Desains  and  De  la  Provostaye  found  that  the  latent  heit 
of  the  liquefaction  of  ice  is  79*25  ;  that  is,  a  pound  of  ice,  in  liquefyin]& 
absorbs  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  netessary  to  raise  79*25  pounds 
of  water  i®,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  one  pound  of  water  from  zero  to 
79-25**  {vide  454). 

This  method  is  thus  essentially  that  of  the  method  of  mixtures  ;  the  same 
apparatus  may  be  used,  and  the  same  precautions  are  required,  in  the  t*o 
cases.  In  determining  the  latent  heat  of  liquidity  of  most  solids,  the  differ- 
ent specific  heats  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  and  in  the  liquid  state  reqoiit 
to  be  taken  into  account.  In  such  a  case,  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  the  calorimeter  (the  water  equivalents  of  the  calorimeter  and  thenn<»neter 
supposed  to  be  included);  M  the  weight  of  the  substance  worked  with;  /the 
original  and  6  the  final  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  ;  T  the  original  tem- 
perature of  the  substance  ;  C  its  melting  (or  freezing)  point ;  C  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state  between  the  temperature  C  and^;  ^ 
its  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state  between  the  temperatures  T  and  C  \  ^ 
let  L  be  the  latent  heat  sought. 

If  the  experiment  be  made  on  a  melted  substance  which  gives  out  to 
to  the  calorimeter  and  is  thereby  solidified  (it  is  taken  for  granted  that> 
body  gives  out  as  much  heat  in  solidifying  as  it  absorbs  in  liquefying),  it  is 
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plain  that  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter,  <tt(tf—/)>)s  made 
up  of  three  parts  :  first,  the  heat  lost  by  the  substance  in  cooling  from  its 
original  temperature  T  to  the  solidifying  point  C  ;  secondly,  the  heat  i^iven 
out  in  solidification,  L  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  heat  it  loses  in  sinking  from  its 
solidifying  point  C  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  calorimeter. 
That  is  : 

».(*-0-M[(T-it:)c+L+(e-tf)c] 

whence,  L-^^f^p^-(T-«y-(C-tf)C 

The  following  numbers  have  been  obtained  for  the  latent  heats  of  fusion  : 


Water 

Nitrate  of  Sodium   . 
„      „  Potassium 

Platinum . 

Tin  ... 


79-24  Cadmium 

62-97  Bismuth 

47-37  Sulphur  . 

18-13  Lead 

27-18  Phosphorus 

21-07  D'Arcet's  alloy 

14-25  Mercury 


13-66 
12-64 

9-37 


These  numbers  represent  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  a  pound 
of  water  would  be  raised  by  a  pound  of  the  body  in  question  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  number 
of  pounds  of  water  that  would  be  raised  1°  C.  by  one  of  the  bodies  in 
solidifying. 

On  modem  views  the  heat  expended  in  melting  is  consumed  in  moving 
the  atoms  into  new  positions  ;  the  work,  or  its  equivalent  in  heat  required 
for  this,  the  potential  energy  they  thus  acquire,  is  strictly  comparable  to  the 
expenditure  of  work  in  the  process  of  raising  a  wei|^t.  When  the  liquid 
solidifies,  it  reproduces  the  heat  which  had  been  expended  in  liquef>-ing 
the  solid  ;  just  as  when  a  stone  fells 
it  produces  by  its  impact  against  the 
ground  the  heat,  the  equivalent  of 
which  in  work  had  been  expended  in 
raising  it,  and  a  similar  explanation 
applies  to  the  latent  heat  of  gasifica- 
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li*»t  of  TKpanrB.^  Liquids,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  passing  into  the  state 
of  vapour,  absorb  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  heat,  which  is  termed 
latent  heat  0/ vaporisation.  In  deter- 
mining the  heat  absorbed  in  liquids, 
it  is  assumed  that  a  vapour,  in  liquefy- 
ing, gives  out  as  much  heat  as  it  had 
absorbed  in  becoming  converted  into  vapour. 
The  method  employed  is  essentially  the 


e  as  that  for  determining 


the  specific  heat  of  gases.    Fig.  3;6  represents  the  apparatus  used  by 
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Despretz.  The  vapour  is  produced  in  a  retort,  C,  where  its  temperature  is  in- 
dicated by  a  thermometer.  It  passes  into  a  worm  SS  immersed  in  cold  water, 
where  it  condenses,  imparting  its  latent  heat  to  the  condensing  water  in  the 
vessel  B.  The  condensed  vapour  is  collected  in  a  vessel.  A,  and  its  weight 
represents  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  has  passed  through  the  worm.  The 
thermometers  in  B  give  the  change  of  temperature. 

Let  M  be  the  weight  of  the  condensed  vapour,  T  its  temperature  on 
entering  the  worm,  which  is  that  of  its  boiling  point,  and  x  the  latent  heat  of 
vaporisation.  Similarly,  let  m  be  the  weight  of  the  condensing  vrater  (com- 
prising the  weight  of  the  vessel  B  and  of  the  worm  SS  reduced  xn  water},  let 
f  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  beginning,  and  ff*  its  temperature 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the 
condensed  vapour  passes  out  at  the  tempierature  /^,  while  at  the  conclusion 
its  temperature  is  ^  ;  we  may,  however,  assume  that  its  mean  temperature 

during  the  experiment  is  ^—     -.    The  vapour  M  after  condensation  has 

therefore  parted  with  a  quantity  of  heat  M^T—  -— )  ^,  while  the  heat 

disengaged  in  liquefaction  is  represented  by  Mx    The  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  by  the  cold  water,  the  worm,  and  the  vessel  is»i(^— /).    Therefore, 


M 


jr  +  M  (t  -  -  -  )f  =  w(d-0, 


from  which  x  is  obtained.     Despretz  found  that  the  latent  heat  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  loo**  is  540  ;  that  is,  a  pound  of  water  at  100**  absorbs  in  vaporising 
as  much  heat  as  would  raise  540  pounds  of  water  through  i®.    Regnault 
found  the  number  537,  and  Favre  and  Silbermann  538*8. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  latent  heat  of  water  we  may  say. 

Steam  at  icx>°- Water  at  100®  + latent  heat  of  gasiAcation. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  body  from  the  hquid  into  the  gaseous  state,  as  in 
the  analogous  process  of  fusion,  one  part  of  the  heat  is  used  in  increasing 
the  temperature  and  another  in  internal  work.  For  vaporisation,  the 
greater  portion  is  consumed  in  the  internal  work  of  overcoming  the 
reciprocal  attraction  of  the  particles  of  liquid,  and  in  removing  them  to 
the  far  greater  distances  apart  in  which  they  exist  in  the  gaseous  state.  Ifl 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  external  work — namely,  that  required  to  o^tr* 
come  the  external  pressure,  usually  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  in- 
crease of  volume  in  vaporisation  is  considerable,  this  pressure  has  to  be 
raised  through  a  greater  space.  Vaporisation  may  take  place  without 
having  external  work  to  perform,  as  when  it  is  effected  in  vacuo;  h** 
whether  the  evaporation  is  under  a  high  or  under  a  low  pressure,  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  or  in  the  interior,  there  is  always  a  great  consumption  of 
heat  in  internal  work. 

456.  Favre  and  BUbermann's  Calorimeter. — The  apparatus  (fig.  35"! 
furnishes  a  very  delicate  means  of  determining  the  calorific  capadt)*  rf 
liquids,  latent  heats  of  evaporation,  and  the  heat  disengaged  in  chemical 
actions. 
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Favrc  and  SUbcrmantCs  Calorimeter. 
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The  principal  part  is  a  spherical  iron  reservoir,  A,  full  of  mercury,  of 
which  it  holds  about  50  pounds,  and  represents,  therefore,  a  volume  of  more 
than  half  a  gallon.  On  the  left  there  are  two  tubulures,  B,  in  which  are 
litted  two  sheet-iron  tubes  or  muffles,  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  bulb. 
Each  can  be  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  for  containing  the  substance  experi- 
mented upon.  In  most  cases  one  muffle  and  one  glass  tube  are  enough  ; 
the  two  are  used  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat  pro- 
iBced  in  two  different  operations.     In  a  third  venical  tubulure,  C,  there  is 


Da  muffle,  which  can  be  used  for  determining  calorific  capacities  by 

RegnauU's  method  (447),  in  which  case  it  is  placed  beneath  the  r  of  fig.  354. 

The  tubulure  d  contains  a  sleel  piston  ;  a  rod,  turned  by  a  handle,  m, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  screw  thread,  transmits  a  vertical  motion  to 
Ihe  piston  ;  but,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism,  gives  it  no  rotatory  motion.  In 
the  last  tubulure  is  a  glass  bulb,  a,  in  which  is  a  long  capillary  glass  tube,  bo, 
divided  into  parts  of  equal  capacity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  mercury  calorimeter  is 
essentially  a  thermometer  with  a  very  large  bulb  and  a  capillary  stem  :  il 
is  I  here  (ore  extremely  delicate.  It  differs,  however,  from  a  thermometer  in 
the  fad  that  the  divisions  do  not  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
in  the  bulb,  but  the  number  of  thermal  units  imparted  to  it  by  the  substances 
placet]  in  the  muffle. 
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This  graduation  is  effected  as  follows  : — By  working  the  piston  tbc 
mercury  can  be  made  to  stop  at  any  point  of  the  tube,  bo^  at  which  it  is 
desired  the  graduation  should  commence.  Having  then  placed  in  the  iron 
tube  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  is  not  afterwards  changed,  a  thin 
glass  tube,  e,  is  inserted,  which  is  kept  fixed  against  the  buo3rancy  of  the 
mercury  by  a  small  wedge  not  represented  in  the  figure.  The  tube  bdi^ 
thus  adjusted,  the  point  of  a  bulb  tube  (see  fig.  358)  is  introduced  containing 


\.rxrr^^ 


Fig.  358. 

water,  which  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point :  turning  the  position  of  the 
pipette,  then,  as  represented  in  »^,  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  flows  into  the 
test  tube. 

The  heat  which  is  thus  imparted  to  the  mercury  makes  it  expand ;  the 
column  of  mercury  in  bo  is  lengthened  by  a  number  of  divisions,  which « 
shall  call  n.  If  the  water  poured  into  the  test  glass  be  weighed,  and  if  its 
temperature  be  taken  when  the  column  bo  is  stationary,  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  into  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has  feDen, 
indicates  the  number  of  thermal  units  which  the  water  gives  up  to  the  entiie 
apparatus  (441).  Dividing,  by  n^  this  number  of  thermal  units,  the  quotient 
gives  the  number,  /?,  of  thermal  units  corresponding  to  a  single  division  of 
the  tube  bo. 

In  determining  the  specific  heat  of  liquids,  a  given  weight,  M,  of  the 
liquid  in  question  is  raised  to  the  temperature  T,  and  is  poured  in  the  tube 
C.  Calling  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  c,  its  final  temperature  tf,  and  s 
the  number  of  divisions  by  which  the  mercurial  column  bo  has  advanced, 
we  have 


Mr  (T  —  ff)=  na,  from  which  c  ■« 


ftxi 


M(T-^ 


The  boards  represented  round  the  apparatus  are  hinged  so  as  to  fonn 
a  box,  which  is  lined  with  eider-down  or  wadding  to  prevent  any  loss  of  heat 
It  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  board,  which  is  provided  with  a  suitable  case, 
also  lined,  which  fits  over  the  tubulures  d  and  a,  A  small  magnifying  gto 
which  slides  along  the  latter  enables  the  divisions  on  the  scale  to  be  read  0^ 
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457.  abamples. — I.  What  weight  of  ice  at  zero  must  be  mixed  with  9 
pounds  of  water  at  20°  in  order  to  cool  it  to  5°  ? 

Let  M  be  the  weight  of  ice  necessary  ;  in  passing  from  the  state  of  ice 
to  that  of  water  at  zero,  it  will  absorb  80M  thermal  units ;  and  in  order  to 
raise  it  from  zero  to  5^,  5M  thermal  units  will  be  needed.  Hence  the  total 
heat  which  it  absorbs  is  8oM  +  5M»85M.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat 
given  up  by  the  water  in  cooling  from  20®  to  5°  is  9  x  (20—5)  =  135.  Con- 
sequently, 

85M  ">  135  ;  from  which  M  » 1-588  pounds.   • 

II.  What  weight  of  steam  at  100®  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  208  pounds  of  water  from  14°  to  32°  1 

Let  /  be  the  weight  of  the  steam.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  540°,  and 
consequently/  pounds  of  steam  in  condensing  into  water  give  up  a  quantity 
of  heat,  54c^y  and  form  p  pounds  of  water  at  loo^  But  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  32°,  and  therefore  p  gives  up  a  further  quantity  of  heat 
^(100  — 32) -68/,  for  in  this  case  c  is  unity.  The  208  pounds  of  water  in 
being  heated  from  14**  to  32^  absorb  208(32  - 14)  =  3744  units.    Therefore 

540/  +  68/  =  3744 ;  from  which  /  =  6*  1 58  pounds. 


CHAPTER  X. 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

458.  Steam  eniriiies. — Steam  engines  are  machines  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  aqueous  vapour  is  used  as  the  motive  power.  In  the  ordinary  engines 
the  alternate  expansion  and  condensation  of  steam  imparts  to  a  piston  an 
alternating  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  changed  into  a  circular  motion  by 
means  of  various  mechanical  arrangements. 

Every  steam  engine  consists  essentially  of  two  distinct  parts  :  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  the  steam  is  produced,  and  the  engine  proper.  We  shall 
first  describe  the  former. 

459.  Steam  boiler. — The  boiler  is  the  apparatus  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated. Fig.  359  represents  a  side  view,  and  fig.  360  a  cross  section  of  a 
cylindrical  boiler,  such  as  are  used  for  fixed  engines  ;  those  of  locomotives 
and  of  steam  vessels  are  very  different. 

It  is  a  long  wrought-iron  cylinder,  PQ,  with  curved  ends,  beneath  which 
there  are  two  smaller  cylinders,  BB,  of  the  same  material,  and  communicating 
with  the  boiler  by  two  tubes.  Only  one  of  these  cylinders  is  represented  in 
^S*  359-  They  are  called  heaters,  and  are  quite  full  of  water,  while  the 
boiler  is  only  about  half  full. 

In  order  to  multiply  the  heating  surface,  and  utilise  all  the  heat  carried 
off  by  the  products  of  combustion,  the  latter  are  made  to  circulate  through 
brick  conduits  which  surround  the  sides  of  the  heaters  and  of  the  boiler. 
These  conduits,  which  are  called yf//^j,  divide  the  furnace  into  two  horizontal 
compartments,  FF  and  DCD  (fig.  359).  The  upper  compartment  is  more- 
over divided  into  three  distinct  flues,  D,  C,  D,  by  two  vertical  divisions 


^ 
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which  are  not  rcpresenied  in  the  drawing,  and  which  correspond  lo  tbc  M 
sides  of  the  boiler.  The  flame  and  ihe  products  of  combustion,  wUch  U 
sweep  below  the  healers  from  back  to  front,  rettim  in  the  opposite  A 


b>-  the  central  floe  C ;  then,  dividing,  they  pass  by  the  lateral  flues  i"** 
the  chimney  K,  where  they  are  losL  in  the  atmosphere. 


Explanation  a/ Figures  359  and  360. 

E.  Float  of  the  safety  whistle,  s. 

FF.  Furnace. 

F'.  Float,  lo  show  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  It  consisU  rf» 
rectangular  piece  of  stone  partially  immersed  in  water,  as  seen  thnnigb  ^ 
space  which  is  represented  as  left  open.  This  stone,  which  is  suspended* 
one  end  of  a  lever,  is  kept  poised  by  the  loss  of  weight  which  it  sustaiu  4 
immersion  in  the  water,  and  by  a  weight,  a,  at  the  other  end  of  Ihele* 
As  long  as  the  water  is  at  the  desired  height,  the  lever  which  sustain;  ik 
float  remains  horizontal ;  but  it  sinks  when  there  is  too  little  water, »' 
the  contrary  direction  when  there  is  100  much.  Guided  by  li* 
indications,  the  stoker  can  regulate  the  supply  of  water. 

Chimtiey,  which  has  usually  a  great   height   so   as  to  increase  4 
draught. 
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S.  Safely  valve  described  under  Papin's  digester  (363). 

T.  Man-hole,  an  apierture  by  which  the  boiler  can  be  repaired  and 
cleansed.  This  is  self-ctosing,  and  consists  of  a.  caver  fitting  against  the 
inside  edges.  It  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
screw,  which  also  presses  it  strongly 
against  the  sides.  Thus  the  greater  the 
internal  pressure,  the  more  firmly  is  the 
cover  pressed  against  the  sides,  and  the 
more  completely  does  it  close. 

a.  Counterpoise  of  the  float. 

M.  Tube  which  leads  the  sleam  to  the 
tube  c  of  the  valve  chest  (fig.  361). 

n.  Tube  for  the  admission  of  feed 
water  for  the  boiler. 

s.  Safety  -whislle — so  called  because 
it  gives  a  whistle  when  there  is  not 
enough  water  in  the  boiler — a  circum- 
stance which  might  produce  an  accident. 
As  long  as  the  level  of  the  water  is  not 
too  low  in  tbe  boiler,  the  steam  does  not 

pass    into   the   whistle  ;    but   if  the  level  

sinks  below  a  certain  point,  a  small  float,  _. 

E,  which  closes  the  bottom  of  the  whistle 

sinks,  and  the  steam  escapes  ;  in  so  doing  it  grazes  against  the  edge  of  a 

thin  metal  plate,  whjch  it  sets  in  vibration,  and  produces  a  sharp  and  loud 

sound.     This  steam  whistle  is  the  sound  frequently  heard  upon  railways  ;  it 

is  used  as  a  signal  in  locomotives. 

460.  Sonble  ft«tlan  or  'Watt's  «iitli>«, — In  the  double-acling  sleam  en- 
giitt,  the  steam  acts  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston.  It  is  also  known 
as  Watfs  engine,  from  its  illustrious  inventor. 

We  shall  lirst  give  a  general  idea  of  this  engine,  and  shall  then  describe 
each  part  separately.  On  the  left  of  the  fig.  361  is  the  0'/"*'^''''*liich  receives 
the  steam  from  the  boiler.  A  part  of  its  side  is  represented  as  being  left 
open,  and  a  piston,  P,  can  be  seen,  which  is  moved  alternately  up  and  down 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  above  or  below  the  piston,  liy  the  piston  rod 
A  this  motion  is  transmitted  to  a  huge  iron  lever,  L,  called  the  beam,  which 
is  supported  by  four  iron  columns.  The  beam  transmits  its  motion  to  a 
connecting  rod,  I,  worlcing  on  a  crank,  K,  to  which  it  imparts  a  continuous 
rotatory  motion.  The  crank  is  fixed  lo  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  turns 
with  it,  and,  by  means  of  wheels  or  endless  bands,  this  shaft  sets  in  motion 
various  machines,  such  as  spinning  frames,  saw  mills,  lathes,  etc. 

On  the  left  of  the  cylinder  is  a  valve  chest,  where,  by  a  mechanism  which 
will  presently  be  described,  thi  steam  passes  alternately  above  and  below 
the  piston.  Now,  after  its  action  on  either  face  of  the  piston,  it  must  dis, 
appear,  for  otherwise  a  pressure  would  be  exerted  in  two  opposite  directions 
and  the  piston  would  remain  at  rest.  To  etfect  this  the  steam,  after  it  has 
acted  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  passes  into  a  vessel,  O,  called  the  condenser, 
into  which  cold  water  is  injected.  It  is  almost  completely  condensed  there, 
and  consequently  the  pressure  ceases  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  is  in 
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communication  with  the  condenser,  and  as  there  is  now  pressure  ononlj-i 
face  of  the  piston.  It  either  rises  or  sinks. 

The  use  of  the  condenser  depends  upon  Watt's  law  of  vapour*  (jjfiV 
that  when  two  vessels  communicating  with  each  other,  and  containing 
saturated  vapour,  are  at  difTerent  temperatures,  the  tension  is  il 


Fig.  j(,. 

in  bo[h  vessels,  and  is  that  corresponding  to  the  lemperature  of  the  coliW 

The  injected  water  is  rapidly  heated  by  the  condensation  of  the  stcanii 
and  must  be  constantly  renewed.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  two  ptraipii 
one  M,  is  called  the  air  pump,  and  draws,  from  the  condenser,  the  heattd 
water  which  it  contains,  and  also  the  air  which  was  dissolved  in  the  ■ 
the  boiler,  and  which  passes  with  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  and  con- 
denser ;  the  other,  R,  is  called  the  cold  -water  pump,  and  forces  cold  »' 
from  a  well,  or  from  a  river,  into  the  condenser. 

A  third  pump,  Q,  which  is  called  ihe/eai pump,  utilises  the  heated  w: 
by  forcing  it  from  the  condenser  into  the  boiler. 
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Double-acting  Steam  Engine. 

A.  Piston  rod  connected  with  a  parallel  motion,  and  serving  to  transmit 
to  the  beam  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  piston. 

R  Rod  fixed  to  the  cylinder^  or  elsewhere,  and  supporting  the  guiding 
arm  or  radius  rod,  C. 

DDDE.  Rods  forming  at  the  end  of  the  beam  tl  parallel  motion^  to  which 
is  fixed  the  piston  rod,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  guide  the  motion  of  this 
rod  in  a  straight  line.  F.  Rod  of  the  air  pump^  which  removes  from  the 
condenser  the  air  and  heated  water  which  it  contains. 

G.  Rod  of  x}ci^  feed  pump  y  which  forces  into  the  boiler  through  the  tube  S 
the  heated  water  pumped  from  the  condenser.  H.  Rod  of  the  cold  water 
pump^  which  supplies  the  cold  water  necessary  for  condensation. 

I.  Connecting  rod,  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the  beam  to  the  crank. 

K.  Cranky  which  imparts  the  motion  of  the  rod  to  the  horizontal  shaft. 

L.  Beamy  which  moves  on  an  axle  in  its  middle,  and  transmits  the  motion 
of  the  piston  to  the  connecting  rod  I.  M.  Cylinder  of  the  air  pump,  in 
connection  with  the  condenser  O.  N.  Reservoir  for  the  hot  water  pumped 
by  the  air  pump  firom  the  condenser. 

O.  Condenser  into  which  cold  water  is  injected  to  condense  the  steam 
after  it  has  acted  on  the  piston. 

P.  Metal  pistony  moving  in  a  cast-iron  cylinder ;  this  piston  receives 
the  direct  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  transmits  the  motion  to  all  parts  of  the 
machine.  Q.  Feeding  force  pump,  which  sends  the  water  into  the  boiler. 
R.  Cold  water  pump. 

S.  Pipe  by  which  the  hot  water  from  the  feed  pump  passes  into  the  boiler. 

T.  Pipe  by  which  cold  water  from  the  reservoir  of  the  pump,  R,  passes 
into  the  condenser.  U.  Pipe  by  which  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  passes 
into  the  condenser  after  acting  on  the  piston. 

V.  Large  iron  w)ieel,  called  theyfy  wheely  which,  by  its  inertia,  serves  to 
regulate  the  motion,  especially  when  the  piston  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  its 
course,  and  the  crank  K  at  its  dead  points, 

Y.  Bent  lever  which  imparts  the  motion  of  the  eccentric  e  to  the  slide 
valve  b.    Z.  Eccentric  rod. 

a.  Aperture  which  communicates  both  with  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  cylinder,  according  to  the  position  of  the  slide  valve,  and  by  which  steam 
passes  into  the  condenser  through  the  tube  U. 

b.  Rod  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  slide  valve,  by  which  steam  is 
alternately  admitted  above  and  below  the  piston,  c.  Aperture  by  which 
steam  reaches  the  valve  chest. 

d.  Stuffing  boXy  in  which  the  piston  rod  works  without  giving  exit  to  the 
steam,  e.  Eccentric y  fixed  to  the  horizontal  shaft,  and  rotating  in  a  collar, 
to  which  the  rod  Z  is  attached,  m.  Rod  which  connects  the  rod  of  the  sHde 
valve  b  to  the  bent  lever  Y,  and  to  the  eccentric. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  does  not  exactly  represent  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  pumps.  The  drawing  has  been  modified  in  order  more  clearly 
to  show  how  these  parts  work,  and  their  connection  with  each  other. 

s  3 
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461.  JMstribation  of  tlie  steam.  Boeeatiio. — Fig.  362  represents  the 
details  of  the  valve  chest  or  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  steam.  The 
steam  from  the  boiler  passes  by  a  pipe,  c^  into  a  cast-iron  box  on  the  side  of 
the  cylinder.  In  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  there  are  three  openings  ot ports, 
u,  ftj  and  a,  of  which  u  communicates  by  an  internal  conduit  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  n  with  the  lower  part  A  slide,  /,  works 
over  these  three  orifices.  It  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  rod,  d,  which  is  jointed  at 
'  m  to  3L  larger  rod,  d,  and  receives  an  upward  and  downward  motion  from  the 
*  bent  Icvtrj^oS,  attached  to  the  eccentric  rod.    When  the  slide  is  at  the  top 


Fig.  362. 


of  its  course,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  steam  passes  through  h  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  cannot  pass  through  the  orifice*, 
for  it  is  covered  by  the  slide. 

But  the  steam  which  is  above  the  piston  passes  through  u  and  through  tf 
into  the  hole  r,  from  which  it  enters  the  condenser.  The  piston  is  then  only 
pressed  upwards,  and  therefore  ascends. 

When  the  slide  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  course,  the  steam  enters  the  c>*linder 
by  the  aperture  //,  and  passes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  into  the 
condenser  by  w  and  a.  The  piston  consequently  descends,  and  this  motion 
goes  on  for  each  displacement  of  the  slide. 

The  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  slide  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  eccentric.  This  is  a  circular  piece,  E,  fixed  to  the  horizontal  shaft,  A,  hat 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  centre  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  this  shaft. 
The  eccentric  works  with  gentle  friction  in  a  collar,  C,  to  which  the  rod  U 
is  fixed.    The  collar,  without  rotating,  follows  the  motion  of  the  ccccntfic, 


I 
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s  an  alternaling  motion  in  a  horizonlal  direclion,  which  it  cum- 
o  the  lever  Siy,  and  from  thence  to  the  slide. 

462.  Blnirle-acttiif  entrlne. — In  a  single-aaling  engint  the  steam  only 
acts  on  the  upper  &ce  of  the  piston  ;  a  counterpoise  Fixed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  makes  the  piston  rise.  These  engines  were  first  constructed  by 
Walt  for  pumping  water  from  mines,  and  are  still  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Cornwall,  and  also  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns.  They  are  preferred  for 
these  purposes  from  their  simplicity,  bul  for  other  applications  ttiey  have  been 
superseded  by  the  double-acting  engine. 

Fig.  J63  represents  a  section.  The  beam  Bli  is  of  wood,  with  wooden 
segments  al  each  end,  lo  which  chains  are  attached.     One  of  these  chains  is 


Fifi.  36!. 


c-onnecled  with  the  piston  P,  and  the  other  with  the  pump  Q.  On  the  rii;ht 
of  the  cylinder  A  is  a  valve  chest,  C,  into  which  steam  passes  from  the  boiler 
by  the  tube  T.  There  are  three  valves,  tn,  n,  and  o,  on  a  vertical  rod.  The 
Valves  m  and  0  open  upwards,  the  valve  «  downwards. 

When  m  and  0  are  open,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  steam  passes 
(hrough  the  lube  T,  over  the  piston,  while  the  steam  which  is  below  Is  forced 
into  the  condenser  through  the  tube  M.  The  piston  therefore  descends. 
The  rod,  on  which  are  the  valves  m,  n,  and  0.  is  connected  with  a  benl  lever, 
tfii,  moving  on  a  joint  c.  This  bent  lever  closes  and  opens  the  valves.  For 
Ihis  purpose  there  are  Iwo  catches,  b  and  n,  on  a  rod,  F,  connected  with  the 
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beam,  by  means  of  which  the  rod  works  against  the  end  of  the  bent  lever. 
From  the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  the  piston 
sinks  and  carries  with  it  the  rod  F,  and,  consequently,  the  catch  strikes 
against  the  lever,  and  makes  it  sink  at  the  same  time  as  the  rod  dmo ;  the 
valves  m  and  o  then  close,  while  n  opens. 

The  communication  with  the  boiler  as  well  as  with  the  condenser  is  now 
cut  off,  and  the  steam  which  has  made  the  piston  sink,  passes  below  by  the 
pipe  C.  As  it  presses  equally  on  both  faces,  the  piston  would  remain  at 
rest,  but  it  rises  in  consequence  of  the  traction  of  the  weight  Q.  Very  little 
force  is  necessary  for  this  ;  for  the  pump,  the  rod  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
weight  Q,  only  requires  power  when  its  piston  rises.  When  the  piston  P  is 
at  the  top  of  its  course,  th^  catch  a  strikes  in  tiu'n  against  the  lever  k,  raises 
the  rod  dmo,  the  steam  again  passes  to  the  top  of  the  piston,  which  again 
descends,  and  so  on. 

463.  &ooomotiTes. — Locomotive  engines^  or  simply  locomotives^  are 
steam-engines  which,  mounted  on  a  carriage^  propel  themselves  by  trans- 
mitting their  motion  to  wheels. 

The  parallel  motion,  the  beam,  and  the  fly  wheel  fbnn  no  part  of  a 
locomotive.  The  principal  parts  are  iki^  framework,  the  fire  box,  the  casing 
of  the  boiler,  the  smoke  box,  the  steam  cylinders,  with  their  valves,  the 
driving  wheels,  and  ih^  feed  pump. 

The  framework  is  of  oak,  and  rests  on  the  axles  of  the  wheels.  Fig.  364 
represents  the  driver  of  the  locomotive  in  the  act  of  opening  the  regulator 
valve  I,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  steam  dome.  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  is  the  fire  box,  from  whence  the  flame  and  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  into  the  smoke  box,  Y,  and  then  into  the  chimney  Q,  after  having  p^^ 
viously  traversed  125  brass  yfr^/z/^tfj  which  pass  through  the  boiler.  The 
boiler,  which  connects  the  fire  box  with  the  smoke  box,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
is  cylindrical  It  is  cased  with  staves  of  mahogany,  which,  being  a  bad  con- 
ductor, prevents  its  cooling  too  rapidly.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler 
into  two  cylinders,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  smoke  box.  There,  by 
means  of  a  steam  chest  similar  to  that  already  described,  it  acts  alternately 
on  the  two  faces  of  the  piston,  the  motion  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
axle  of  the  large  driving  wheels.  This  arrangement  of  the  slide  valve  is  not 
seen  in  the  drawing,  because  it  is  placed  under  the  frame  between  the  two 
cylinders.  After  having  acted  on  the  pistons,  the  steam  is  forced  through 
the  blast  pipe  E  into  the  chimney,  thus  increasing  the  draught. 

The  motion  of  the  pistons  is  transmitted  to  the  two  large  dri\ing  wheels 
by  two  connecting  rods,  which,  by  means  of  cranks,  connect  the  piston 
rods  with  the  axles  of  the  wheels.  The  alternating  motion  of  the  slide 
valve  is  effected  by  means  of  eccentrics  placed  on  the  axles  of  the  large 
wheels. 

The  feeding  or  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  obtained  by  means 
of  two  pumps,  placed  under  the  frame,  and  moved  by  eccentrics.  These 
pumps  suck  the  water  from  a  reservoir  placed  on  the  tender,  which  is  a 
carriage  attached  to  the  locomotive  for  carrying  the  necessary  water  aw^ 
coal. 
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Explanation  of  Figure  364. 

L  Copper  tube,  into  which  sieam  passes  by  the  estremiiy  I,  and  which, 
ling  at  ihc  other  end  into  Iwo  branches,  conveys  the  steam  to  the  two 


Iders  which  contain  the  pistons.  I).  Handle  ot  the  lever  by  which  the 
ion  is  reversed.  It  imparts  motion  to  a  rod,  C,  which  communicates 
I  the  steam  chest. 
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C.  Rod  by  which  the  motion  is  reversed.  D.  Lower  part  of  the  fire  box 
and  ash  pan.     £.  Escape  pipe  for  the  steam  after  acting  on  the  pistons. 

F.  Irpn  cylinder  containing  a  piston,  P.  There  is  one  of  these  on  each 
side  of  the  engine,  and  the  one  in  front  is  represented  as  being  left  open  in 
order  that  the  piston  may  be  seen. 

G.  Rod  which  opens  the  regulator  valve  I,  in  order  to  allow  the  steam  to 
pass  into  the  tube  A.  In  the  drawing  the  driver  holds  in  his  hand  the  lever 
which  moves  this  rod.     H.  Cock  for  blowing  oflf  water  from  the  boiler. 

I.  Regulator  valve,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  hand,  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  steam  passing  into  the  cylinders. 

K.  Large  rod  connecting  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  with  the  crank  M  of 
the  driving  wheel.  L.  Lamp.  M.  Crank,  which  transmits  the  motion  of 
the  piston  to  the  axle  of  the  large  wheel.  N.  Coupling  iron,  by  which  the 
tender  is  attached.  O.  Fire  door.  P.  Metallic  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  rod  K.  Q.  Chimney.  R,  R.  Feed  pipes,  through 
which  the  water  in  the  tender  passes  to  two  force  pumps,  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

S.  Guard  for  removing  obstructions  on  the  rails.  T,  T.  Springs  on 
which  the  engine  rests.  U,  U.  Iron  rails  fixed  in  chairs  on  wooden  sleepers. 
V.  Frame  of  the  stuffing  box  of  the  cylinder. 

X,  X.  Cylindrical  boiler,  covered  with  mahogany  staves,  which,  from 
their  bad  conductivity,  hinder  the  loss  of  heat  The  level  of  the  water  is  just 
below  the  tube  A.  In  the  water  are  the  tubes  a^  through  which  the  smoke 
and  flames  pass  into  the  smoke  box.  Y.  Smoke  box  in  which  the  fire  tubes 
a  terminate.  Z,  Z.  Fire  box,  covered  by  a  dome,  into  which  the  steam 
passes. 

a.  Brass  tubes,  of  which  there  are  125,  open  at  both  ends,  and  terminating 
at  one  end  in  the  fire  box,  and  at  the  other  in  the  smoke  box.  These  tubes 
transmit  to  the  water  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

bb.  Toothed  segment,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  fire  box,  and  in  which 
the  arm  of  the  lever  B  works.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  forward  orpuBed 
back  as  far  as  it  can  go,  the  engine  is  in  full  forward  or  backward  gear  re- 
spectively ;  the  intermediate  teeth  give  various  rates  of  expansion  in  bad- 
ward  and  forward  motion,  the  middle  tooth  being  a  dead  point. 

e.  Cases  containing  springs  by  which  the  safety  valves  /  are  regulated 
g.  Signal  whistle.  /.  Safety  valves.  ///, ;//.  Steps,  n.  Glass  tube,  showing 
the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  r,  r.  Guiding  rods,  for  keeping  the  motion 
of  the  pistons  in  a  straight  line.  /,  /.  Blowing-off  taps,  for  use  when  the 
pistons  are  in  motion,  v.  Rod  by  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  these 
taps. 

464.  Keaction  macbines.  Bolipyle. — In  reaction  machines  steam  acts 
by  a  reactive  force  like  water  in  a  hydraulic  tourniquet  (214).  The  idea  of 
these  machines  is  by  no  means  new  ;  Hero  of  Alexandria,  w^ho  invented  the 
fountain  which  bears  his  name,  described  the  apparatus  which  is  represented 
in  fig.  365^  known  as  the  reaction  machine. 

It  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  sphere  which  rotates  on  two  pivots.  At 
the  ends  of  a  diameter  are  two  tubulures,  pierced  laterally  in  opposite 
directions  by  orifices  through  which  vapour  escapes.  Water  is  introduced 
into  this  apparatus  by  heating  it,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  in  cold  water. 
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If  the  apparatus  be  then  healed  to  boiling,  the  vapour  disengaged  imparts  to 
it  a  rotatory  motion,  which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  it  escapes. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  this  reactive  force  of  the 
vapour  on  a  large  scale  as  a  motive  force,  and  endeavours  have  also  been 


a  cause  steam  to  act  by  impulse  by  directing  a  jel  of  steam  on  the 

I  board  of  a  paddle  wheel  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  steam  exerts  by  no 

)  great   an  effect  as  is  obtained  when  it  acts  by  expansion  on  a 

465.  ▼nrtoiis  kind*  of  •team  CDElnes. — A  loiu-pressure  engine  is  one  in 
wtiich  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  does  not  much  exceed  an  atmosphere  ;  and 
a  high-pressure  engine  is  one  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  usually 
exceeds  this  amount  considerably.  Low-pressure  engines  are  mostly  con- 
lieM'iig  engines  ;  in  other  words,  they  generally  have  a  condenser  where  the 
steam  becomes  condensed  after  having  acted  on  the  piston  ;  on  the  other 
hartA,  high-pressure  engines  are  frequently  without  a  condenser  ;  the  locomo- 

If  the  communication  between  the  cylinder  and  boiler  remains  open 
during  the  whole  motion  of  the  piston,  the  steam  retains  essentially  the  same 
elastic  force,  and  is  said  to  act  without  expansion  ;  but  if,  by  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  the  slide  valve,  the  steam  ceases  to  pass  into  the  cylinder 
when  the  piston  is  at  |  or  )  of  its  course,  then  the  vapour  expands  ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  virtue  of  its  elastic  force,  which  is  due  to  the  high  temperature,  it 
still  acts  on  the  piston  and  causes  it  to  finish  its  course.  Hence  a  distinction 
is  made  between  expanding  and  non-expanding  engines. 

466.  'VTork  af  oji  eD[lnB>  Borae-iiDwer. — The  work  of  an  engine  is 
measured  in  practice  by  the 

an  pressure  on  piston   k   area  of  piston   n  length  of  stroke. 
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In  England  the  unit  of  work  is  the  foot-pound  \  that  is,  the  work  perfonned 
in  raising  a  weight  of  one  pound  through  a  height  of  a  foot.  Thus,  to  raise 
a  weight  of  14  pounds  thrdugh  a  height  of  20  feet  would  require  280  foot- 
pounds. On  the  Continent  the  kilogramtnetre  is  used ;  that  is,  the  wotIc 
performed  in  raising  a  kilogramme  through  a  metre.  This  unit  corresponds 
to  7*233  foot-pounds. 

The  rate  of  work  in  machines  is  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  a  given 
time ;  a  second  or  an  hour,  for  example.  In  England  the  rates  of  work  are 
compared  by  means  of  horse-power^  which  is  a  conventional  unit,  and  repre- 
sents 5  50  foot-pounds  in  a  second.  In  France  a  similar  unit  is  used  called 
the  cheval  vapeur^  which  represents  the  work  performed  in  raising  75  kilo- 
grammes through  one  metre  in  a  second.  It  is  equal  to  about  542  foot- 
pounds per  second. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  steam-engine  works  under  a  pressure  of  1} 
atmospheres,  the  pressure  in  the  condenser  being  ^  an  atmosphere.  If  the 
area  of  the  piston  is  50  square  inches,  the  length  of  the  stroke  21  inches, 
and  the  number  of  up  and  down  strokes  60  in  a  minute  ;  then,  taking  an 
atmosphere  as  representing  14  pounds  on  a  square  inch,  we  shall  ha?e 
14  X  50  X  175  X  120-  147,000  foot-pounds  in  a  minute. 

The  useful  effect  of  a  machine  is  only  about  0*5  to  07  of  the  theoretical 
effect  as  thus  calculated,  the  rest  is  consumed  in  the  unavoidable  friction 
of  the  machine,  in  working  the  pumps,  etc.  If  in  our  case  we  allow  ^i  ^^ 
this  loss  we  shall  have  88,200  foot-pounds  in  a  minute  as  the  available  useful 
effect  «=  1,470  foot-pounds  in  a  second,  or  nearly  2}  horse-power.  If  the  worit 
of  a  steam-engine  be  calculated  from  the  heat  known  to  be  produced  from 
a  given  weight  of  fuel  (476),  the  discrepancy  is  far  greater.  The  best  Cornish 
engines  do  not  give  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  the 
combustible. 

467.  Kim's  experiments. — Hirn  made  an  important  series  of  experiments 
in  order  to  determine  by  means  of  the  steam-engine  the  mechanical  equi- 
valent of  heat  (489).  On  the  one  hand,  steam  of  known  temperature  and 
pressure  was  allowed  to  act  upon  the  steam-engine,  which  was  one  of  100 
horse-power.  The  amount  of  heat  contained  in  the  steam  could  be  readily 
calculated.  The  amount  of  work  which  the  engine  performed  was  also  d^ 
termined  by  means  of  a  dynamometer.  The  steam  was  ultimately  condensed 
in  the  condenser,  and  the  amount  of  heat  produced  there  could  readily  be 
measured  by  known  calorimetrical  methods.  It  was  found  in  all  cases  to  be 
less  than  that  which  originally  passed  into  the  engine,  and  the  difference  «• 
presented  the  amount  of  heat  which  had  been  converted  into  work  in  the 
engine  ;  in  Hirn's  experiments,  for  ever>'  unit  of  heat  which  had  disappeared, 
1,354  units  of  work  had  been  performed — a  result,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  experiments,  closely  agreeing  with  the  best  determinations  (489). 

468.  Bot  air  and  ^as  engines. — Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  replace  the  expansive  force  of  steam  by  that  of  heated  air.  Yet  ihcj 
have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  owing  to  practical  difticulties ;  for  ciibcf 
the  temperature  had  to  be  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  \'alve$ 
and  the  stufifing-boxes  tight,  or  else  it  was  necessary  greatly  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  the  cylinder,  in  comparison  with  those  of  steam-engines  of  the 
same  power. 
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In  gas-engines  a  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  of  atmospheric  air  contained 
in  a  cylinder  is  ignited  by  the  electrical  spark ;  and  the  expansive  force  of 
the  heated  gas  thus  produced  moves  the  piston.  As  the  combustion  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  takes  place  within  the  cylinder  itself,  the  loss  of  heat  is  the 
smallest  They  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  special  fire, 
but  can  be  set  up  and  worked  in  any  space  provided  with  gas.  Yet  hitherto 
these  apparatus  have  only  succeeded  on  a  small  scale. 

It  is  shown  by  mathematical  analysis  that  the  greatest  theoretical  effi- 
ciency of  any  heat-engine  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

y_T-Ti 

Q        T 

where  q  is  the  quantity  of  heat  actually  utilised,  and  Q  that  brought  into  play, 
while  T  and  T^  are  the  temperatures  of  the  source  and  of  the  condenser, 
these  temperatures  being  what  are  called  absolute. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  limit  between  the 
two  temperatures ;  and  it  is  probably  in  the  extension  of  the  use  of  super- 
heated steam  that  most  progress  in  the  perfectionment  of  steam-engines  is 
to  be  anticipated.  This  behaves  as  a  gas,  and  has  not  the  disadvantage  of 
oxidising  the  metals. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOURCES  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

469.  IMfferent  sonroes  of  beat. — The  following  different  sources  of  heat 
may  be  distinguished  :  i.  the  mechanical  sources^  comprising  friction,  percus- 
sion and  pressure ;  ii.  the  physical  sources — that  is,  solar  radiation,  terres- 
trial heat,  molecular  actions,  changes  of  condition,  and  electricity ;  iii.  the 
chemical  sources^  or  molecular  combinations,  and  more  especially  combus- 
tion. 

In  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  heat  may  be  produced  by  reversing 
its  effects  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  liquid  is  solidified  or  a  gas  compressed 
(47 1 )  ;  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  in  all  cases  the  reversal  of 
its  effects  causes  heat  to  be  produced — instead  of  it,  an  equivalent  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  may  be  generated. 

In  like  manner  heat  may  be  forced  to  disappear,  or  cold  be  produced 
^hen  a  change  such  as  heat  can  produce  is  brought  about  by  other  means, 
as  when  a  liquid  is  vaporised  or  a  solid  liquefied  by  solution  ;  though  here 
also  the  disappearance  of  heat  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  production,  by  other  means,  of  changes  such  as  might  be  effected  by 
heat. 

MECHANICAL  SOURCES. 

470.  Heat  due  to  iHotlon. — The  friction  of  two  bodies,  one  against  the 
other,  produces  heat,  which  is  greater  the  greater  the  pressure  and  the  more 
rapid  the  motion.    For  example,  the  axles  of  carriage  wheels,  by  their  fric- 
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■  strongly  heated  as 

Rumford  found  ihal 


take  Are. 
I,  Sir  H.  Di 


tion  against  the  boxes,  often  become 

nibbing  together  two  pieces  of  ice  in  a  \ 

partially  melted  them.     In  boring  3  brass 

heat  developed  in  the  course  of  i\  hours  was  sufficient 

of  water  from  zero  to  100",  which  represents  2,650  tliermaJ  units  (434).  Mi 

raised  water  from  12°  to  13°  by  shaking  it.     At  the  Paris  Exhibition, 

Beaumont  and  Mayer  exhibited  an  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a 

cone  covered  with  hemp,  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  400  revolutions 

minute,  in  a  hollow  copper  cone,  which  was  fixed  and  immersed 

of  an  hermetically-dosed  boiler.     The  surfaces  were  kept  covered  with 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  88  gallons  of  water  were  raised  from  10  n 

degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  the  case  of  flint  and  steel,  the  friction  of  the  flint  against  the 
raises  the  temperalure  of  the  metallic  particles,  which  fly  off,  heated  to 
an  extent,  that  they  take  lire  in  the  air. 

The  luminosity  of  aerolites  is  considered  to  be  due  to  their  friction  ag; 
the  air,  and  to  their  condensation  of  the  air  in  front  of  them  (471). 
velocity  attaining  as  much  as  1 50  miles  in  a  second. 

Tyndall  has  devised  an  experiment  by  which  the  great  heat  developed! 
friction  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner.     A  brass  tube  (fig.  366), 
7  inches  in  length  and  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  flxed  on  a  small 
By  means  of  a  cord  passing  round  a  much  larger  wheel,  this  tube  can 
rotated  with  any  desired  velocity.     The  tube  is  three  pans  full  of  water, 
is  closed  by  a  cork.     In  making  the  experiment,  the  tube  is  pressed  hiti 
a  wooden  clamp,  while  the  wheel  is  rotated  with  some  rapidity.     The 
rapidly  becomes  heated  by  the  friction,  and  its  temperatui 
the  boiling  point,  the  cork  is  projected  to  a  height  of  several  yards  bj 
clastic  force  of  the  steam. 

471.  Bent  duo  to  preBsnre  knd  peroiusion. —  If  a  body  be  SC 
pressed  that  its  density  is  increased,  its  temperature  rises  according 
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water  at  l  "2°  C,  increase  of  pressure  caused  lowering  of  temperature,  a  result 
which  agrees  with  the  fact  that  water  contracts  by  heat  at  this  temperature. 
Similarly,  when  weights  are  laid  on  metallic  pillars,  heat  is  evolved,  and 
absorbed  when  they  arc  removed.  So  in  like  manner  the  stretching  of  a 
metallic  wire  is  attended  with  a  diminution  of  temperature. 

The  production  of  heat  by  the  compression  of  gases  is  easily  shown  by 
means  of  the  pneumatic  syringe  (fig.  367).    This  consists  of  a  glass  tube 


Fig.  367. 

with  thick  sides,  closed  hermetically  by  a  leather  piston.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  there  is  a  cavity  in  which  a  small  piece  of  cotton,  moistened  with  ' 
ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  placed.  The  tube  being  full  of  air,  the 
piston  is  suddenly  plunged  downwards  ;  the  air  thus  compressed  disengages 
so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  the  cotton,  which  is  seen  to  bum  when  the  piston 
is  rapidly  withdrawn.  The  inflammation  of  the  cotton  in  this  experiment 
indicates  a  temperature  of  at  least  300°. 

A  curious  application  of  the  pneumatic  syringe  is  met  with  in  the  American 
powder  ram  for  pile  driving.  On  the  pile  to  be  driven  is  fixed  a  powder 
mortar,  above  which  is  suspended  at  a  suitable  distance  an  iron  rammer, 
shaped  like  a  gigantic  stopper,  which  just  fits  in  the  mortar.  Gunpowder  is 
placed  in  the  mortar,  and  when  the  rammer  is  detached  it  falls  into  the 
mortar,  condenses  the  air,  producing  so  much  heat  that  the  powder  is  ex- 
ploded. The  force  of  the  gases  projects  the  rammer  into  its  original  posi- 
tion, where  it  is  caught  by  a  suitable  arrangement ;  at  the  same  time  the 
reaction  of  the  mortar  on  the  pile  drives  this  in  with  far  greater  force  than 
the  fall  of  the  rammer.  After  adding  a  fresh  charge  of  powder,  the  rammer 
is  again  allowed  to  fall,  again  produces  heat,  explosion,  and  so  forth,  so  that 
the  driving  is  effected  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  produced  by  the  compression  in  the  above 
experiment  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  combination,  and  therefore  the  detona- 
tion, of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Percussion  is  also  a  source  of  heaL  In  firing  shot  at  an  iron  target,  a 
sheet  of  flame  is  frequently  seen  at  the  moment  of  impact  ;  and  Sir  J.  Whit- 
worth  has  used  iron  shells  which  are  exploded  by  the  concussion  on  striking 
an  iron  target.  A  small  piece  of  iron  hammered  on  the  anvil  becomes  very 
hot.  The  heat  is  not  simply  due  to  an  approximation  of  the  molecules — 
thai  is,  to  an  increase  in  density—but  arises  from  a  vibratory  motion  im- 
parted to  them  ;  for  lead,  which  does  not  increase  in  density  by  percussion, 
nevertheless  becomes  healed. 
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The  heat  due  to  the  impact  of  bodies  is  not  difficult  to  calculate.  When- 
ever a  body  moving  with  a  velocity  v  is  suddenly  arrested  in  its  modoo, 
its  vis  viva  is  converted  into  heat  This  holds  equally  whatever  be 
the  cause  to  which  the  motion  is  due ;  whether  it  be  that  acquired 
by  a  stone  falling  from  a  height,  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  gun,  or  the 
rotation  of  a  copper  disc  by  means  of  a  turning  table.     The  vis  viva  of  any 

moving  body  is  expressed  by  -'-  -  or  in  foot-pounds  by  2—,  where  /  is  the 

2  2g 

weight  in  pounds,  v  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  g  is  about  32  (29) ; 

and  if  the  whole  of  this  be  converted  into  heat,  its  equivalent  in  thermal 

units  will  be  -  '^       .     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  lead  ball  weighing  a  pound 

be  fired  from  a  gun,  and  strike  against  a  target,  what  amount  of  heat  will  it 
produce?  We  may  assume  that  its  velocity  will  be  about  1,600  feet  per  second; 

then  its  vis  viva  will  be  —     -  -  ■■  40,000  foot-pounds.      Some  of  this  will 

2  X  32 

have  been  consumed  in  producing  the  vibrations  which  represent  the  sound 

of  the  shock,  some  of  it  also  in  its  change  of  shape  ;  but  neglecting  these  tiro, 

as  being  small,  and  assuming  that  the  heat  is  equally  divided  between  the 

ball  and  the  target,  then,  since  40,000  foot-pounds  is  the  equivalent  of  3S7 

thermal  units,  the  share  of  the  ball  will  be  14*3  thermal  units  ;  and  if^fior 

simplicity's  sake,  we  assume  that  its  initial  temperature  is  zero,  then,  taking 

its  specific  heat  at  0*0314,  we  shall  have 

I  X  0-0314  X  /-  14-3  or  /='457°> 

which  is  a  temperature  considerably  above  that  of  the  melting  point  of  lead 

(330- 

By  allowing  a  lead  ball  to  fall  from  various  heights  on  an  iron  plate,  both 

experience  an   increase  of  temperature  which  may  be  measured  by  the 

thermopile  ;  and  from  these  increases  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  heat 

is  directly  proportional  to  the  height  of  fall,  and  therefore  to  the  square  of 

the  velocity. 

By  similar  methods  Mayer  has  calculated  that  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 

were  suddenly  arrested  the  temperature  produced  would  be  sufficient  to  meh 

and  even  volatilise  it ;  while,  if  it  fell  into  the  sun,  as  much  heat  would  be 

produced  as  results  from  the  combustion  of  5,000  spheres  of  carbon  the  si* 

of  our  globe. 

PHYSICAL  SOURCES. 

472.  Solar  radiatton. — The  most  intense  of  all  sources  of  heat  is  the  sun. 
Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  whidi 
it  emits.  Pouillet,  from  experiments  made  by  means  of  an  apparatus  whidi 
he  calls  a  pyrohdiomcter^  calculated  that  if  the  total  quantity  of  heat  whidi 
the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  were  employed  w 
melt  ice,  it  would  be  capable  of  melting  a  layer  of  ice  all  round  the  esirthof 
35  yards  in  thickness.  The  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  pit)- 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  1,500  pounds  of  coal  in  an  hour  on  each  square 
foot  of  its  surface.    But  from  the  surface  which  the  earth  exposes  to  the 
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solar  radiation,  and  from  the  distance  which  separates  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  earth  receives  can  only  be  ^jfai^/wo  ®^  ^^^ 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun. 

Faraday  calculated  that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  day  on 
each  acre  of  ground  in  the  latitude  of  London  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  be  due  to  a  combustion,  for  even  if  the  sun 
consisted  of  hydrogen,  which  of  all  substances  gives  the  most  heat  in  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  it  can  be  calculated  that  the  heat  thus  produced  would  not 
last  more  than  3,000  years.  Another  supposition  is  that  originally  put  forth 
by  Mayer,  according  to  which  the  heat  which  the  sun  loses  by  radiation  is  re- 
placed by  the  fall  of  aerolites  against  its  surface.  One  class  of  these  is  what 
we  know  as  shooting  stars,  which  often  appear  in  the  heavens  with  great 
brilliancy,  especially  on  August  14  and  November  15 ;  the  term  meteoric  stone 
OF  curolite  being  properly  restricted  to  the  bodies  which  fall  on  the  earth. 
They  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  are  even  met  with  in  the  form  of 
dust.  Although  some  of  the  sun's  heat  may  be  restored  by  the  impact  of 
such  bodies  against  the  sun,  the  amount  must  be  very  small,  for  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  proved  that  a  fall  of  0*3  gramme  of  matter  in  a  second  on  each 
square  metre  of  surface  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  that  the  mass  of  the  sun  would  increase,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation  about  the  sun  would  be  accelerated  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  detected  by  astronomical  observations. 

Helmholtz  considers  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  produced  originally  by 
the  condensation  of  a  nebulous  mass  and  is  kept  up  by  a  continuance  of 
this  contraction.  A  sudden  contraction  of  the  primitive  nebular  mass  of  the 
sun  to  its  present  volume  would  produce  a  temperature  of  28  millions  of 
degrees  Centigrade  ;  and  a  contraction  of  ^^^  of  its  mass  would  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  in  2,000  years.  This  amount  of  con- 
traction could  not  be  detected  even  by  the  most  refined  astronomical 
methods. 

473.  Terrestrial  beat. — Our  globe  possesses  a  heat  peculiar  to  it,  which 
is  called  the  terrestrial  heat.  The  variations  of  temperature  which  occur  at 
the  surface  gradually  penetrate  to  a  certain  depth,  at  which  their  influence 
becomes  too  slight  to  be  sensible.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  the  solar  heat 
does  not  penetrate  below  a  certain  internal  layer,  which  is  called  the  layer  of 
constant  temperature  :  its  depth  below  the  earth's  external  surface  varies,  of 
course,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe ;  at  Paris  it  is  about  30  yards,  and  the 
tenriperature  is  constant  at  1 1  '8°  C. 

Below  the  layer  of  constant  temperature,  the  temperature  is  observed  to 
increase,  on  the  average,  i®  C.  for  every  90  feet.  The  most  rapid  increase 
is  at  Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  where  it  is  i**  for  20  feet,  and  the  slowest  in  the  mines 
at  Mansfield,  where  it  is  about  1°  C.  for  330  feet.  This  increase  has  been 
verified  in  mines  and  artesian  wells.  According  to  this,  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
yards,  the  temperature  of  a  corresponding  layer  would  be  100°,  and  at  a 
depth  of  20  to  30  miles  there  would  be  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  all 
substances  which  exist  on  the  surface.  Hot  springs  and  volcanoes  confirm 
the  existence  of  this  central  heat. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
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this  central  heat.  The  one  usually  admitted  by  physicists  is  £hat  the  earth 
was  originally  in  a  liquid  state  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature,  and 
that  by  radiation  the  surface  has  gradually  solidified,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
crust.  The  thickness  of  this  crust  is  not  believed  to  be  more  than  40  to  >o 
miles,  and  the  interior  is  probably  still  in  a  liquid  state.  The  cooling  must 
be  very  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  conductivity  of  the  crust.  For 
the  same  reason  the  central  heat  does  not  appear  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  more  than  ^^  of  a  degree. 

474.  Beat  produced  by  absorptton  and  Imbibitloii. — Molecular  phe- 
nomena, such  as  imbibition,  absorption,  capillary  actions,  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  disengagement  of  heat  Pouillet 
found  that  whenever  a  liquid  is  poured  on  a 
finely-divided  solid,  an  increase  of  temperature 
is  produced  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  tbe 
substances.  With  inorganic  substances,  such  as 
metals,  the  oxides,  the  earths,  the  increase  is  j^ 
of  a  degree  ;  but  with  organic  substances,  sudi 
as  sponge,  flour,  starch,  roots,  dried  membranes, 
the  increase  varies  from  i  to  10  degrees. 

The  absorption  of  gases  by  solid  bodies 
presents  the  same  phenomena.  Doberciner 
found  that  when  platinum,  in  the  fine  state  of 
division  known  as  platinum  black,  is  placed  iD 
oxygen,  it  absorbs  many  hundred  times  its 
volume,  and  that  the  gas  is  then  in  such  a  state 
of  density,  and  the  temperature  so  high,  as  to 
give  rise  to  intense  combustions.  Spongy 
platinum  produces  the  same  effect.  A  jet  of 
hydrogen  directed  on  it  takes  fire. 

The  apparatus  known  as  Dobereinct^s  Lamf 
depends  on  this  property  of  finely-divided  platinum.  It  consists  of  two  glass 
vessels  (fig.  368).  The  first,  A,  fits  in  the  lower  vessels  by  means  of  a 
tubulure  which  closes  it  hermetically.  At  the  end  of  the  tubulure  is  a  mass 
of  zinc,  Z,  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  chemical  action  of  the 
zinc  on  the  dilute  acid  hydrogen  gas  is  generated,  which,  finding  no  issue, 
forces  the  liquid  out  of  the  vessel  B  into  the  vessel  A,  so  that  the  zinc  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  stopper  of  the  upper  vessel  is  raised  to  gi^'C 
exit  to  the  air  in  proportion  as  the  water  rises.  On  a  copper  tube,  H,  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  vessel  B,  there  is  a  small  cone,  E,  perforated  by  an  orifice; 
above  this  there  is  some  spongy  platinum  in  the  capsule  D.  As  soon  now 
as  the  cock,  which  closes  the  tube,  H,  is  opened,  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  spongy  platinum,  is  ignited. 

The  condensation  of  vapours  by  solids  often  produces  an  appreciable 
increase  of  temperature.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  humus,  which,to 
the  benefit  of  plants,  is  warmer  in  moist  air  than  the  air  itself. 

Favre  has  found  that  when  a  gas  is  absorbed  by  charcoal  the  amount  ^ 
heat  produced  by  the  absorption  of  a  given  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  greatly  exceeds  that  which  is  disengaged  in  the  liqi** 
faction  of  the  same  weight  of  gas  ;  for  carbonic  acid,  the  heat  produced  b)" 
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absorption  exceeds  even  the  heat  which  would  be  disengaged  by  the  solidifi- 
cation of  the  gas.  The  heat  produced  by  the  absorption  of  these  gases 
cannot,  therefore,  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  gas  is  liquefied,  or  even 
solidified  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  due  to  that 
produced  by  the«4iquefaction  of  the  gas,  and  to  the  heat  due  to  the  imbibition 
in  the  charcoal  of  the  liquid  so  produced. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  changes  of  condition  has  been  already  treated 
of  in  the  articles  Solidification  and  Liquefaction  ;  the  heat  produced  by  elec- 
trical action  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Electricity, 
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475.  Obemieal  oombination.  Combustloii. — Chemical  combinations 
are  usually  accompanied  by  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature.  When  these 
combinations  take  place  slowly,  as  when  iron  oxidises  in  the  air,  the  heat 
produced  is  imperceptible  ;  but  if  they  take  place  rapidly,  the  disengagement 
of  heat  is  very  intense.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  is  produced  in  both  cases, 
but  when  evolved  slowly  it  is  dissipated  as  fast  as  formed. 

Combustion  is  chemical  combination  attended  with  the  evolution. of  light 
and  heat  In  ordinary  combustion  in  lamps,  fires,  candles,  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  coal,  or  of  the  oil,  etc.,  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
But  combustion  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  presence  of  oxygen.  If 
cither  powdered  antimony  or  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  chlorine,  it  unites  with  chlorine,  producing  thereby  heat  and  flame. 

Many  combustibles  burn  with  flame.  K  flame  is  a  gas  or  vapour  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  by  combustion.  Its  illuminating  power  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  product  formed.  The  presence  of  a  solid  body  in  the  flame 
increases  the  illuminating  power.  The  flames  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  alcohol  are  pale,  because  they  only  contain  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion. But  the  flames  of  candles,  lamps,  coal  gas,  have  a  high  illuminating 
power.  They  owe  this  to  the  fact  that  the  high  temperature  produced  de- 
composes certain  of  the  gases  with  the  production  of  carbon,  which,  not 
being  perfectly  burnt,  becomes  incandescent  in  the  flame.  Coal  gas,  when 
burnt  in  an  arrangement  by  which  it  obtains  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  such  as 
a  Bunsen's  burner,  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  luminosity.  A  non-luminous 
flame  may  be  made  luminous  by  placing  in  it  platinum  wire  or  asbestos. 
The  temperature  of  a  flame  does  not  depend  on  its  illuminating  power.  A 
hydrogen  flame,  which  is  the  palest  of  all  flames,  gives  the  greatest  heat. 

Chemical  decomposition  in  which  the  attraction  of  heterogeneous  mole- 
cules for  each  other  is  overcome,  and  they  are  moved  further  apart,  is  an 
operation  requiring  an  expenditure  of  work  or  an  equivalent  consumption  of 
heat  ;  and  conversely,  in  chemical  combination,  motion  is  transformed  into 
heat.  When  bodies  attract  each  other  chemically  their  molecules  move 
towards  each  other  with  gradually  increasing  velocity,  and  when  impact  has 
taken  place  the  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules  ceases,  and  is  converted 
into  a  rotating,  vibrating,  or  progressive  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  new 
body. 

The  heat  produced  by  chemical  combination  of  two  elements  may  be 
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compared  to  that  due  to  the  impact  of  bodies  against  each  other.  Thus  tbe 
action  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  which,  in  virtue  of  their  progressive  motioo, 
and  of  chemical  attraction,  rush  against  ignited  carbon,  has  been  likened  bf 
Tyndall  to  the  action  of  meteorites  which  fall  into  the  sun. 

476.  Beat  dlsenrared  dnrlnr  comlnuitlon. — Many  physicists,  more 
especially  Lavoisier,  Rumford,  Dulong,  Despretz,  Hess,  Favre  and  Silbcr- 
mann,  and  Andrews,  harve  investigated  the  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  bjr 
various  bodies  in  chemical  combinations. 

In  these  experiments  Lavoisier  used  the  ice  calorimeter  already  described. 
Rumford  used  a  calorimeter  known  by  his  name,  which  consists  of  a  rect- 
angular copper  canister  filled  with  water.  In  this  canister  there  is  a  wonn 
which  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  terminates  below  in  an 
inverted  funnel.  Under  this  funnel  is  burnt  the  substance  experimented 
upon.  The  products  of  combustion,  in  passing  through  the  worm,  heat  the 
water  of  the  canister,  and  from  the  increase  of  its  temperature  the  quantitjr 
of  heat  evolved  is  calculated.  Despretz  and  Dulong  have  successiveijr 
modified  Rumford's  calorimeter  by  allowing  the  combustion  to  take  places 
not  outside  the  canister,  but  in  a  chamber  placed  in  the  liquid  itself;  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  entered  by  a  tube  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  chamber,  and  the  products  of  combustion  escaped  by  another  tube 
placed  at  the  upper  part  and  twisted  in  a  serpentine  form  in  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  to  be  heated.  Favre  and  Silbermann  have  improved  this  calorimeter 
very  greatly  (456),  not  only  by  avoiding  or  taking  account  of  all  pos»bk 
sources  of  error,  but  by  arranging  it  for  the  determination  of  the  heat  evolved 
in  other  chemical  actions  than  those  of  ordinary  combustion. 

The  experiments  of  Favre  and  Silbermann  are  the  most  trustworthy,  as 
having  been  executed  with  the  greatest  care.  They  ag^ree  very  dosdf 
with  those  of  Dulong.  Taking  as  thermal  unit  the  heat  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  through  otte  degfree  Centigrade,  the 
following  table  gives  the  thermal  units  in  round  numbers  disengaged  by  a 
pound  of  each  of  the  substances  in  burning  in  oxygen  : — 

Hydrogen 
Marsh  gas 
defiant  gas  . 
Oil  of  turpentine  . 
Olive  oil 
Ether    . 
Anthracite 
Charcoal 
Coal 
Tallow  . 

Bunsen's  calorimeter  (444)  has  been  used  for  studying  the  heat  produced 
in  chemical  reactions  for  cases  in  which  only  very  small  quantities  aie 
available. 

The  experiments  of  Dulong,  of  Despretz,  and  of  Hess  prove  that  a  bodr 
in  burning  always  produces  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  reaching  the  sanw 
degree  of  oxidation,  whether  it  attains  this  at  once  or  only  reaches  it  aft* 
passing  through  intermediate  stages.     Thus  a  given  weight  of  carbon  gi*ts 


.   34462 

Diamond 

.      7770 

.    13063 

Absolute  alcohol  . 

7180 

.    II858 

Coke    .... 

7000 

.     10852 

Phosphorus  . 

.      5750 

9860 

Wood,  dry    . 

.      4025 

.     9030 

Bisulphide  of  carbon    . 

.      3401 

.     8460 

Wood,  moist 

3100 

8080 

Carbonic  oxide 

2400 

8000 

Sulphur         .         .         .         . 

23» 

8000 

Iron 

157^ 
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out  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  burning  directly  to  carbonic  acid  as  if  it 
nrere  first  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  and  then  this  were  burnt  into  carbonic 
acid. 

477.  Jkaiaua  heat.— In  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  animals,  processes  of  oxidation  are  continually  going  on.  Oxygen 
passes  through  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  and  so  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  In 
like  manner  the  oxidisable  bodies,  which  are  principally  hydrocarbons,  pass 
by  the  process  of  digestion  into  the  blood,  and  likewise  into  all  parts  of  the 
txxly,  while  the  products  of  oxidation,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  are  eliminated, 
by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  etc.  Oxidation  in  the  muscle  produces  motions  of  the 
molecules,  which  are  changed  into  contraction  of  the  muscular,  fibres  ;  all 
>ther  oxidations  produce  heat  directly.  When  the  body  is  at  rest,  all  its 
Functions,  even  involuntary  inotions,  are  transformed  into  heat.  When  the 
ixKiy  is  at  work,  the  more  vigorous  oxidations  of  the  working  parts  are 
Tansferred  to  the  others.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  muscular  work  is 
rhanged  into  heat,  by  friction  of  the  muscle  and  of  the  sinews  in  their  sheaths, 
uid  of  the  bones  in  their  sockets.  Hence  the  heat  produced  by  the  body 
vhen  at  work  is  greater  than  when  at  rest  The  blood  distributes  heat 
iniformly  through  the  body,  which  in  a  normal  condition  has  a  temperature 
>f  37***5.  The  blood  of  mammalia  has  the  same  temperature,  that  of  birds  is 
iomewhat  higher.  In  fever  the  temperature  rises  to  42*^-44°,  and  in  cholera, 
>r  when  near  death,  sinks  to  35". 

The  function  of  producing  work  in  the  animal  organism  was  formerly  con- 
iidered  as  separate  from  that  of  the  production  of  heat.  The  latter  was  held 
o  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  fat,  while  the  work 
vas  ascribed  to  the  chemical  activity  of  the  nitrogenous  matter.  This  view 
tas  now  been  generally  abandoned  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  during  work 
here  is  no  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urea,  which  is  the  result  of  the  oxida- 
ion  of  nitrogenous  matter ;  moreover,  the  organism  while  at  rest  produces 
ess  carbonic  acid,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  when  it  is  at  work  ;  and 
he  muscle  itself,  both  in  the  living  organism  and  also  when  removed  from 
:  and  artificially  stimulated,  requires  more  oxygen  in  a  state  of  activity  than 
rhen  at  rest  For  these  reasons  the  production  of  work  is  also  ascribed  to 
be  oxidation  of  organic  matter. 

The  process  of  vegetation  in  the  living  plant  is  not  in  general  connected 
rith  any  oxidation.  On  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
le  green  parts  of  plants  decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
ito  free  oxygen  gas  and  into  carbon,  which,  uniting  with  the  elements  of 
rater,  form  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  and  so  forth.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
n  expenditure  of  heat  is  required  which  is  stored  up  in  the  plant  and  re- 
ppears  during  the  combustion  of  wood  or  of  the  coal  arising  from  its 
ecomposition. 

At  the  time  of  blossoming  a  process  of  oxidation  goes  on,  which,  as  in 
be  case  of  the  blossoming  of  the  Victoria  regia^  is  attended  with  an  appreci- 
ble  increase  of  temperature. 

HEATING. 

478.  BUforent  kinds  of  beatliir. — Heating  is  the  art  of  utilising  for 
omestic  and  industrial  purposes  the  sources  of  heat  which  nature  offers  to  us. 
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the  combustion  of  coa],  coke, 


Our  principal  source  of  artificial  heat 
turf,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

We  may  distinguish  five  kinds  of  heating,  according  to  the  apparatus 
used  :  1st,  heating  with  an  open  fire  \  2nd,  heating  with  an  enclosed  fire,  is 
with  a  stove ;  3rd,  heating  by  hot  air  ;  4th,  heating  by  steam  ;  sth,  heating 
by  the  circulation  of  hot  water. 

479,  nre>ptaoeB— Fire-places  are  open  hearths  built  against  »  nO 
under  a  chimney,  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  escape. 

However  much  ihey  may  be  improved,  fire-places  will  always  remain  the 
most  imperfect  and  costly  mode  of  heating,  for  they  only  render  available 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  yielded  by  coat  or  coke,  and  6  per  cent,  of  dm 
by  wood.  This  enormous  loss  of  temperature  arises  from  the  fact  that  d« 
current  of  air  necessary  for  combustion  always  carries  with  it  a  large  quantitj 
of  the  heat  produced,  which  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere.  Hence 
Franklin  said  '  lire-places  should  be  adopted 
in  cases  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  boi 
was  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  rf 
fuel '  Notwithstanding  their  want  of  et*- 
nomy,  however,  they  will  always  be  prefcffid 
as  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  mode  it 
heating,  on  account  of  the  cheerful  ligta 
which  they  emit,  and  the  ventilation  whid 
they  ensure. 

480.  Itemnclit  of  gr»-Flae— .— Tfc 
drought  of  a  fire  is  the  upward  tnirrent  in  tl« 
chimney  caused  by  the  ascent  of  the  in- 
ducts of  combustion  j  when  the  current  ii 
rapid  and  continuous,  the  chimnej'  is  s^d 
to  ttra-ui  well. 

The  draught  is  caused  by  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  inside  mi 
'*  ^^  thai  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney;  fiir.i* 

consequence  of  this  difference,  the  gaseous  substances  which  fill  the  chimnet 
are  lighter  than  the  air  of  the  room,  and  consequently  equilibrium  is  itnp* 
sible.  The  weight  of  the  column  of  gas  CD,  (ig.  369,  in  the  chimney  being 
less  than  that  of  the  externa!  column  of  air  AB  of  the  same  height,  tbeit » 
a  pressure  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  which  causes  the  products  of  coB- 
bustion  to  ascend  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  difference  in  «ti|^ 
of  the  two  gaseous  masses  is  greater. 

The  velocity  of  the  draught  of  a  chimney  may  be  determined  tfaeoRf' 
cally  by  the  formula 

in  which  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  a  the  coefficient  of  the  expaiw* 
of  air,  h  the  height  of  the  chimney,  i'  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  inJi* 
the  chimney,  and  /  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

The  currents  caused  by  the  difference  in  temperature  of  two  comnW""' 
eating  gaseous  masses  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  candle  neir* 
top  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  partially -opened  door  of  a  warm  rM* 
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the  top,  the  flame  will  be  turned  from  the  room  towards  the  outside, 

Ic  the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced  when  the  candle  is  placed  on  the 

md.     The  two  effects  are  caused  by  the  current  of  heated  air  which 

es  by  the  top  of  the  door,  while  the  cold  air  which  replaces  it  enters  at 

bottom. 

[n  order  to  have  a  good  draught,  a  chimney  ought  to  satisfy  the  following 

ditions  : 

1.  The  section  of  the  chimney  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  is  necessary  to 

w  an  exit  for  the  products  of  combustion  ;  otherwise  ascending  and  de- 

iding  currents  are  produced  in  the  chimney,  which  cause  it  to  smoke.     It 

dvantageous  to  place  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  a  conical  pot  narrower 

1  the  chimney,  so  that  the  smoke  may  escape  with  sufficient  velocity  to 

st  the  action  of  the  wind. 

li.  The  chimney  ought  to  be  sufficiently  high,  for,  as  the  draught  is  caused 

he  excess  of  the  external  over  the  internal  pressure,  this  excess  is  greater 

proportion  as  the  column  of  heated  air  is  longer. 

iii.  The  external  air  ought  to  pass   into   the  chamber  with   sufficient 

dity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  fire.     In  an  hermetically-closed  room  the 

ibustibles  would  not  bum,  or  descending  currents  would  be  formed  which 

id   drive  the  smoke  into  the  room.     Usually  air  enters  in  sufficient 

ntity  by  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

iv.  Two  chimneys  should  not  communicate,  for  if  one  draws  better  than 

other,  a  descending  current  of  air  is  produced  in  the  latter,  which  carries 

ke  with  it. 

For  the  strong  fires  required  by  steam  boilers  and  the  like,  very  high 

nneys  are  needed  :  of  course  the  increase  in  height  would  lose  its  effect  if 

hot  column  above  became  cooled  down.     Hence  chimneys  are  often 

le  with  hollow  walls,  that  is  of  separate  concentric  layers  of  masonry,  the 

:e  between  them  containing  air. 

^81.  BtoTes. — Stoves  are  apparatus  for  heating  with  a  detached  fire, 

red  in  the  room  to  be  heated,  so  that  the  heat  radiates  in  all  directions 

id  the  stove.     At  the  lower  part  is  the  draught  hole  by  which  the  air 

sssary  for  combustion  enters.     The  products  of  combustion  escape  by 

jis  of  iron  chimney  pipes.     This  mode  of  heating  is  one  of  the  most 

lomical,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  healthy  as  that  by  open  fire-places, 

the  ventilation  is  very  bad,  more  especially  where,  as  in  Sweden  and 

Germany,  the  stoves   are  fed  from   the  outside  of  the  room.      These 

es  also  emit  a  bad  smell,  probably  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 

inic  substances  in  the  air  by  their  contact  with  the  heated  sides  of  the 

nney  pipes ;   or  possibly,  as  Deville  and  Troost^s  researches  seem  to 

A',  from  the  diffusion  of  ^9es  through  the  heated  sides  of  the  stove. 

rhe  heating  is  very  rapid  with  blackened  metal  stoves,  but  they  also  cool 

•  rapidly.   Stoves  constructed  of  polished  earthenware,  which  are  common 

he  Continent,  heat  more  slowly,  but  more  pleasantly,  and  they  retain  the 

:  longer. 

1.82.  Heatinr  by  steam. — Steam,  in  condensing,  gives  up  its  latent  heat 

^porisation,  and  this  property  has  been  used  in  heating  baths,  workshops, 

lie  buildings,  hothouses,  etc.     For  this  purpose  steam  is  generated  in 

ers  similar  to  those  used  for  steam-engines,  and  is  then  m.ide  to  circulate 

T  2 
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in  pipes  placed  in  the  room  to  be  heated.    The  steam  condenses,  andd 

doing  so  imparls  to  the  pipes  its  laient  heat,  which  becomes  free,  and  d 

heats  the  surrounding  air. 

483.  KestlnK  1>T  hot  »ir.— Healing  by  hot  air  consists  in  heating  d 

air  in  the  lower  part  of  a  building,  from  whence  it  rises   to  the 

in  virtue  of  its  lessened  doi 
sity.     The   apparatus  is  m 
ranged  as  represented  in 
37a 

A   series  of  tubes,  f 
only  one  of  which  i; 
m   the  figure,  is  placed  in* 
furnace,    F,    in     " 
The  air  passes  intothetubc 
through    the    lower  end  A 
where    it    becomes    heated 
and,  rising  in  the  cUreciiond] 
the  arrows,  reaches  the  n 
M  by  a  higher  aperture  a 
The  various    rooms    10 
heated    are    provided 

lures,  which  are  placid  ■ 
1  iv,  in  the  room  as  possilfc 
The  conduit  O  is 
chinmey.  These  appar« 
:al  than  open  fire-places,  but  Ihgy  are  less  healthy,  1 
special  provision  is  made  for  ventilation. 

4S4.  KeatlnK  b^  kot  water. — This  consists  of  a  continuous  circul;t1 
of  water,  which  having  been  heated  in  a  boiler,  rises  through  a  series  oftul 
and  then,  after  becoming  cool,  passes  into  the  boiler  again  by  a  nml 

Figure  371  represents  an  apparatus  for  heating  a  building  of  si 
storeys.     The  heating  apparatus,  which   is  in  the  basement,  consists  rf^ 
bell-shaped  boiler,  o  o,  with  an  internal  flue,  F,    A  long  pipe,  M,  fits  in 
upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  also  in  the  reservoir  Q,  placed  11 
part  of  the  building  to  be  heated.     At  the  lop  of  this  reservoir  there  tt»1 
safety  valve,  s,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the  interior  cao  l*J 
regulated. 

The  holier,  the  pipe  M,  and  a  portion  of  the  reservoir,  Q,  beii^  iilW 
with  water,  as  it  becomes  healed  in  ihe  boiler,  an  ascending  cu 
water  rises  to  the  reservoir  Q,  while  at  the  same  time  descending  c 
of  colder  and  denser  water  pass  from  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir  Q  i* 
receivers  6,  d,/,  filled  with  water.  The  water  from  these  passes  » 
through  pipes  into  other  receivers,  a,  c,  e,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  la 
part  of  the  boiler. 

During  this  circulation  the  hot  water  heats  the  pipes  and  the  rtrti»B< 
which  thus  become  true  water  stoves.  The  numlier  and  the  dimension!^ 
these  parts  are  determined  from  the  fact  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  I 
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A  temperature  of  one  d^ree  can  theoretically  impart  the  same 
of  temperature  to  3,200  cubic  feetof  air  (453).  In  the  interior  of  the 
i,  a,  i,  c,  d,  e,f,  there  are  cast-iron  tubes  which  communicate  with 
jde  by  pipes,  P,  placed  underneath  the  flooring.  The  air  becomes 
n  these  tubes,  and  issues  at  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver. 
principal  advantage  of  this  mode  of  heating  is  that  of  giving  a  tem- 
:  which  is  constant  for  a  long  time  ;  for  the  mass  of  water  only  cools 


It  is  much  used  in  hothouses,  baths,  artiflcial  incubation,  drying 
ind  generally  wherever  a  uniform  temperature  is  desired. 


SOURCES  OF  COLD. 

VarlonB  •ourMi  of  eold. — Besides  the  cold  caused  by  the  passage 
ly  from  a  solid  to  the  liquid  slate,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  gases,  by  radiation  in  general,  and 
pecially  by  nocturnal  radiation. 

Oeid  prodBMd  bj  Ot*  espMwloa  of  («•••.  Ie«  mmcbltt— . — We 
en  that  when  a  gas  is  compressed,  the  temperature  rises.     The  re- 

this  is  also  the  case  :  when  a  gas  is  rarefied,  a  reduction  of  tempwra- 
iucs,  because  a  quantity  of  sensible  heat  disappears  when  the  gas 
(  increased  to  a  larger  volume.  This  may  be  shown  by  placing  a 
Breguet's  thermometer  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
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exhausting ;  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  the  needle  moves  in  the  directioo  of 
zero,  and  regains  its  original  temperature  when  air  is  admitted. 

The  production  of  cold  when  a  gas  is  expanded  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied in  machines  for  artificial  refrigeration  on  a  large  scale.  By  Windhausen's 
ice  machine,  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  of  from  6  to  20  horse-power,  from 
15,000  to  150,000  feet  of  air  can  be  cooled  in  an  hour,  through  40  to  100 
degrees  in  temperature.  The  essential  parts  of  this  machine  are  represented 
in  fig.  372.    The  piston  B  in  the  cylinder  A  is  worked  to  the  right  by  a 


Fig.  37a. 

steam-engine  and  to  the  left  by  a  steam-engine  and  by  the  compressed  air. 
As  it  moves  towards  the  right  the  valve  a  opens,  and  air  under  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  enters  the  space  A,.  When  this  is  full  the  piston  mo^ts 
towards  the  left,  the  air  in  A  is  compressed  to  about  2  atmospheres,  the 
valve  a  is  closed,  the  valve  b  opens,  and  air  passes  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows  into  the  cooler,  C.  By  its  compression  it  has  become  strongiy 
heated,  and  the  necessary  cooling  is  effected  by  means  of  pipes  through 
which  cold  water  circulates,  entering  at  5  and  emerging  at  6.  The  air  thus 
compressed  and  cooled  passes  out  through  the  valve  r,  which  is  automatically 
worked  by  the  machine,  into  the  space  A^,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the 
steam-engine,  it  moves  the  piston  to  the  left,  and  compresses  the  air  in  A, ; 
for  at  a  certain  position  of  the  piston  the  valve  c  is  closed,  the  compressed 
air  in  the  cylinder  A^  expands,  and  thereby  is  cooled  far  below  the  freezing 
point.  As  the  piston  moves  again  to  the  right,  the  valve  d  is  opened  by  the 
working  of  the  machine,  and  the  cooled  air  emerges  through  the  tube  4^ 
its  destination.  If  it  passes  into  an  ordinar>'  room  it  fills  it  with  snowflakes. 
Machines  of  this  kind  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in  brewenes^  od 
refineries,  in  the  artificial  production  of  ice,  etc. 

487.  Cold  prodaoed  by  nootnnial  radiation. — During  the  day,  the 
ground  receives  from  the  sun  more  heat  than  radiates  into  space,  and  the 
temperature  rises.  The  reverse  is  the  case  during  night.  The  heat  whidi 
the  earth  loses  by  radiation  is  no  longer  compensated  for,  and  consequently 
a  fall  of  temperature  takes  place,  which  is  greater  according  as  the  sky  is 
clearer,  for  clouds  send  towards  the  earth  rays  of  greater  intensity  than 
those  which  come  from  the  celestial  spaces.     In  some  winters  it  has  been 
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found  that  rivers  have  not  frozen,  the  sky  having  been  cloudy,  although  the 
thermometer  has  been  for  several  days  below  —4° ;  while  in  other  less 
severe  winters  the  rivers  freeze  when  the  sky  is  dear.  The  emissive  power 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  cold  produced  by  radiation ;  the  greater  it 
is,  the  greater  is  the  cold. 

In  Bengal,  the  nocturnal  cooling  is  used  in  manufacturing  ice.  Large 
fiat  vessels  containing  water  are  placed  on  non-conducting  substances,  such 
as  straw  or  dry  leaves.  In  consequence  of  the  radiation  the  water  freezes, 
even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  10°  C.  The  same  method  can  be 
applied  in  all  cases  with  a  clear  sky. 

It  is  said  that  the  Peruvians,  in  order  to  preserve  the  shoots  of  young 
plants  from  freezing,  light  great  fires  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  smoke  of 
which,  producing  an  artificial  cloud,  hinders  the  cooling  produced  by  radia- 
tion. 

488.  A^lHiolate  Baro  of  tMnpeimtvre. — As  a  gas  is  increased  ^3  of  its 
volume  for  each  degree  Centigrade,  it  follows  that  at  a  temperature  of  273^ 
C.  the  volume  of  any  gas  measured  at  zero  is  doubled.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  temperature  of  a  given  volume  at  zero  were  lowered  through  —273°,  the 
contraction  would  be  equal  to  the  volume  ;  that  is,  the  volume  would  not 
exist.  At  this  temperature  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas  would 
completely  cease,  and  the  pressure  thereby  occasioned.  In  all  probability, 
before  reaching  this  temperature,  gases  would  tmdergo  some  change. 

This  point  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture \  the  temperatures  reckoned  from  this  point  are  called  absolute  tem- 
peratures. They  are  clearly  obtained  by  adding  273  to  the  temperature  on 
the  Centigrade  scale.  Thus  —  35°  C.  is  238^  on  the  absolute  scale  of  tem- 
perature, and  +  15°  C.  is  288°. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT  OF  HEAT. 


489.  ICeoliaaioal  eqnlTalent  of  beat. — If  the  various  instances  of  the 
production  of  heat  by  motion  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases 
mechanical  force  is  consumed.  Thus,  in  rubbing  two  bodies  against  each 
other,  motion  is  apparently  destroyed  by  friction  ;  it  is  not,  however,  lost, 
but  appears  in  the  form  of  a  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  body  ;  the  motion 
of  the  mass  is  transformed  into  a  motion  of  the  molecules. 

Again,  if  a  body  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height,  it  strikes  against  the 
ground  with  a  certain  velocity.  According  to  older  views,  its  motion  is  de- 
stroyed, vis  viva  is  lost.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  the  vis  viva  of 
the  body  appears  as  vis  viva  of  its  molecules. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  chemical  action,  the  most  productive  artificial  source 
of  heat,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  is,  in  the  act  of  combining, 
an  impact  of  the  dissimilar  molecules  against  each  other,  an  effect  analogous 
to  the  production  of  heat  by  the  impact  of  masses  of  matter  against  each 
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In  like  manner,  heat  may  be  made  to  produce  motion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  the  propulsion  of  shot  from  a  g^n. 

Traces  of  a  view  that  there  is  a  connection  between  heat  and  motion  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  older  writers.  Bacon  for  example ;  and  Locke  sa)*s, 
*  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  object,  whicb 
produces  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denominate  the  object  hot ; 
so  that  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion.' 
Rumford,  in  explaining  his  great  experiment  of  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction,  was  unable  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  the  heat  produced  than 
motion  ;  and  Davy,  in  the  explanation  of  his  experiment  of  melting  ice  by 
friction  in  vacuo,  expressed  similar  views.  Camot,  in  a  work  on  the  steam- 
engine,  published  in  1824,  also  indicated  a  connection  between  heat  and  woric 

The  views,  however,  which  had  been  stated  by  isolated  writers  had  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  in  the 
year  1842  that  the  modem  theories  maybe  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 
In  that  year  Dr.  Mayer,  a  physician  in  Heilbronn,  formally  stated  that  there 
exists  a  connection  between  heat  and  work  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  intro- 
duced into  science  the  expression  '  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat^  Mayer 
also  gave  a  method  by  which  this  equivalent  could  be  calculated  ;  the  par- 
ticular results,  however,  are  of  no  value,  as  the  method,  though  correct  in 
principle,  is  founded  on  incorrect  data. 

In  the  same  year,  too,  Colding  of  Copenhagen  published  experiments  on 
the  production  of  heat  by  friction,  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat  was  proportional  to  the  mechanical  energy  expended. 

About  the  same  time  as  Mayer,  but  quite  independently  of  him,  Joule 
commenced  a  series  of  experimental  investigations  on  the  relation  between 
heat  and  work.  These  first  drew  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  admitted  as  a  proof  that  the  transformation  of  heat  into  ^l^ 
chanical  energy,  or  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  always  takes  place  in  a 
definite  numerical  ratio. 

Subsequently  to  Mayer  and  Joule,  several  physicists,  by  their  theoretical 
and  experimental  investigations,  have  contributed  to  establish  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  namely,  in  this  countr>%  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Ranldne ;  in 
Germany,  Helmholtz,  Clausius,  and  Holtzmann  ;  and  in  France,  Clapcyroii 
and  Regnault. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  and  satisfactory  of  Joule's 
experiments. 

A  copper  vessel,  B  (fig.  373),  was  provided  with  a  brass  paddle-wheel 
(indicated  by  the  dotted  lines),  which  could  be  made  to  rotate  about  a 
vertical  axis.  Two  weights,  E  and  F,  were  attached  to  cords  which  passed 
over  the  pulleys  C  and  D,  and  were  connected  with  the  axis  A.  These 
weights  in  falling  cause  the  wheel  to  rotate.  The  height  of  the  fall,  which  in 
Joule's  experiments  was  about  63  feet,  was  indicated  on  the  scales  G  and  H. 
The  roller  A  was  so  constructed  that  by  detaching  a  pin  the  weights  could 
l>c  raised  without  moving  the  wheel.  The  vessel  B  was  filled  with  water 
and  placed  on  a  stand,  and  the  weights  allowed  to  sink.  When  they  had 
reached  the  ground,  the  roller  was  detached  from  the  axis,  and  the  weights 
again  raised,  the  same  operations  being  repeated  20  times.  The  heat  pro- 
duced was  measured  by  ordinarj'  calorimetric  methods  (440). 
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The  work  expended  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the 
height  through  which  it  falls,  or  pk^  less  the  work  lost  by  the  friction  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  apparatus.  This  is  diminished  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
use  of  friction  wheels  (78),  and  its  amount  is  determined  by  connecting  C 


Filf.  373- 

and  D  without  causing  them  to  pass  over  A,  and  then  determining  the 
weight  necessary  to  communicate  to  them  a  uniform  motion. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  a  thermal  unit— that  is,  the  quantity  of 
heat  by  which  a  pound  of  water  is  raised  through  i**  C. — is  generated  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  work  as  would  be  required  to  raise  1,392 
pounds  through  i  foot,  or  i  pound  through  1,392  feet.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit  is  1,392  foot- 
pounds. 

The  friction  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  in  mercury  gave  1,397  foot-pounds, 
and  that  of  the  friction  of  two  iron  plates  gave  1,395  foot-pounds,  as  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  one  thermal  unit. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  air  in  a  receiver  was  compressed 
by  means  of  a  force  pump,  both  being  immersed  in  a  known  weight  of  water 
at  a  known  temperature.  After  300  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  heat,  C,  was 
measured  which  the  water  had  gained.  This  heat  was  due  to  the  compression 
of  the  air  and  to  the  friction  of  the  piston.  To  eliminate  the  latter  influence, 
the  experiment  was  made  under  the  same  conditions,  but  leaving  the  re- 
ceiver open.  The  air  was  not  compressed,  and  300  strokes  of  the  piston 
developed  0/  thermal  units.  Hence  C  —  C  is  the  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  gas.     Representing  the  foot-pounds  expended  in  producing 

W 
this  heat  by  W,  we  have  -^—^f  for  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent. 

^^  ^^  ^^ 

By  this  method  Joule  obtained  the  number  1,442. 

The  mean  number  which  Joule  adopted  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
one  thermal  unit  on  the  Centigrade  scale  is  1,390  foot-pounds  ;  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  it  is  772  foot-pounds.  The  number  is  called  Joules  equi- 
valent^ and  is  usually  designated  by  the  symbol  J. 

On  the  metrical  system  424  metres  is  taken  as  the  height  through  which 
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a  kilogramme  of  water  must  fall  to  raise  its  temperature 
grade. 

Him  has  made  the  following  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
by  means  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  lead.     A  laige  block 

of  sandstone,  C  D  (fig.  374),  is  suspended  vertically  by  cords  ;  its  weight  is  P. 
£  is  a  piece  of  lead,  fti^hioned  so  that  its  temperature  may  be  determined 
\rj  the  introduction  of  a  thermometer.  The  weight  of  this  is  D,  and  its 
specific  heat  c.  AB  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  whose  weight  is^.  If  this  be 
raised  to  A'B',  a  height  of  h,  and  allowed  to  fall  again,  it  compresses  the 


lead,  £,  against  the  anvil,  CD.  It  remains  (o  measure  on  the  one  hand  tbe 
work  lost,  and  on  the  other  the  heat  gained. 

The  hammer  AB  being  raised  to  a  height  h,  the  work  of  its  fall  is  ^, 
but  as,  by  its  elasticity,  it  rises  again  to  a  height  /;„  the  work  is  p  {h-^i- 
The  anvil,  CD,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  raised  through  a  height  H  to  CD', 
and  has  required  in  so  doing  PH  units  of  work.  The  work,  W,  definitd]' 
absorbed  by  the  lead  is  /  (A -A,) -PH.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lead  h»s 
been  heated  by  6,  it  has  gained  n^'^  thermal  units,  c  being  the  specific  heat 
of  lead,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  J  is  equal  to  the  quotient  -  ^    ^ 

series  of  six  experiments  gave  1,394  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  as  this 
obtained. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  Mayer  employed  in  calculating  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  It  is  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  fitw 
Prof.  Tyndall's  work  on  Heat,  who,  while  strictly  following  Mayer^  reason- 
ing, has  corrected  his  data. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  rectangular  vessel  with  a  section  of  a  square  (mo 
contains  at  0°  a  cubic  foot  of  air  under  thp  ordinary  atmospheric  pressortl 
and  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  enclosed  by  a  piston  without  weight. 

Suppose  now  that  the  cubic  fool  of  air  is  heated  until  its  volume  is 
doubled  ;  from  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  we  know  that  this  is  ti* 
case  at  173°  C.  The  gas  in  doubling  its  volume  will  have  raised  the  pisto* 
through  a  foot  in  height  ;  it  will  have  lifted  the  atmospheric  pressure  throu^ 
this  distance.     But  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  a  square  foot  is  in  rouwl 
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numbers  1 5  x  144  ^  2,160  pounds.  Hence  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  in  doubling  its 
volume,  has  lifted  a  weight  of  2,160  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  foot. 

Now  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  zero  weighs  1*29  ounce,  and  the  specific  heat 
of  air  under  constant  pressure,  that  is,  when  it  can  expand  freely,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  0*24 ;  so  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  will  raise  1*29  ounce  of  air  through  273®  will  only  raise 
0*24  X  I -29 -0*3 1  02.  of  water  through  the  same  temperature  ;  but  0-31  oz.  of 
water  raised  through  273°  is  equal  to  5*29  pounds  of  water  raised  through 
i°C. 

That  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  double  the  volume  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air,  and  in  so  doing  will  lift  2,160  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  foot,  is 
5*29  thermal  units. 

Now  in  the  above  case  the  gas  has  been  heated  under  constant  pressure, 
that  is,  when  it  could  expand  freely.  If,  however,  it  had  been  heated  under 
constant  volume,  its  specific  heat  would  have  been  less  in  the  ratio  i  :  1*414 
(453),  so  that  the  quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  circumstances  to 

raise  the  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  would  be  5*29  x  -  -  «  374.  De- 
ducting this  from  5*29,  the  difference  I'JS  represents  the  weight  of  water 
which  would  have  been  raised  1®  C.  by  the  excess  of  heat  imparted  to  the 
air  when  it  could  expand  freely.  But  this  excess  has  been  consumed  in  the 
work  of  raising  2,160  pounds  through  a  foot.  Dividing  this  by  1*55  we  have 
1,393.  Hence  the  heat  which  will  raise  a  poimd  of  water  through  1°  C.  will 
raise  a  weight  of  1,393  pounds  through  a  height  of  a  foot ;  a  numerical  value 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  agreeing  as  closely  as  can  be  expected 
with  that  which  Joule  adopted  as  the  most  certain  of  his  experimental 
results. 

The  law  of  the  relation  of  heat  to  mechanical  energy  may  be  thus  stated : 
Heat  attd  mechanical  energy  are  mutually  convertible  ;  and  heat  requires  for 
its  production^  and  produces  by  its  disappearance ,  mechanical  energy  in  the 
ratio  0/ 1  ^^()o  foot-pounds  for  every  thermal  unit, 

A  variety  of  experiments  may  in  like  manner  be  adduced  to  show  that 
whenever  heat  disappears  work  is  produced.  For  example,  if  in  a  reservoir 
immersed  in  water  the  air  be  compressed  to  the  extent  of  10  atmospheres  : 
supposing  that  now,  when  the  compressed  air  has  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  it  be  allowed  to  act  upon  a  piston  loaded  by  a  weight,  the 
weight  is  raised.  At  the  same  time  the  water  becomes  cooler,  showing  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat  had  disappeared  in  producing  the  mechanical 
effort  of  raising  the  weight  This  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment,  due  to  Prof.  Tyndall. 

A  strong  metal  box  is  taken,  provided  with  a  stopcock,  on  which  can  be 
screwed  a  small  condensing  pump.  Having  compressed  the  air  by  its  means, 
as  it  becomes  heated  by  this  process,  the  box  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  On 
opening  the  stopcock,  the  air  rushes  out ;  it  is  expelled  by  the  expansive 
force  of  the  internal  air  ;  in  short,  the  air  drives  itself  out.  Work  is  there- 
fore performed  by  the  air,  and  there  should  be  a  disappearance  of  heat ; 
and  if  the  jet  of  air  be  allowed  to  strike  against  the  thermo-pile,  the  galvano- 
meter is  deflected,  and  the  direction  of  its  deflection  indicates  a  cooling 
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(fig-  375)-    The  same  effect  is  observed  wlicn,  on  opening  a  bottle  of  si 
water,  the  carbonic  gas  which  escapes  is  allowed  to  impinge  against  libe' 


If,  on  the  contrar)',  the  experiment  is  made  with  an  ordinary  pair  < 
bellows,  and  the  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  strike  against  the  batten',  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  indicating  ai 
crease  of  temperature  (fig.  376).  In  this  case  the  hand  of  the  experimenter 
performs  the  work,  which  is  converted  into  heat. 


Fig.  37«. 

Joule  placed  in  a  calorimeter  two  equal  copper  reservoirs,  which  could 
be  connected  by  a  tube.  One  of  these  contained  air  at  z:  atmospheres,  lU 
other  was  exhausted.  When  they  were  connected,  they  came  into  equili- 
brium  under  a  pressure  of  1 1  atmospheres  :  but  as  the  gas  in  expanding  h»4 
done  no  work,  there  was  no  alteration  in  temperature.    When,  however,  the 
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second  reservoir  was  fiill  of  water,  the  air  in  entering  was  obliged  to  expel 
It  and  thus  perform  work,  and  the  temperature  sank,  owing  to  an  absorption 
of  beat. 

For  further  information  the  student  of  this  subject  is  referred  to  the 
following  works  :  Tyndall  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  Maxwell  on  Heat 
(Longmans),  and  Tait  on  Thermodynamics  (Edmonston  and  Douglas).  A 
condensed,  though  complete  and  systematic  account  of  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  is  met  with  in  Professor  Foster's  articles  on  *  Heat,'  in  Watts's 
Dictionary  0/ Chemistry, 

490.  9toslpatloB  of  energy. — Rankine  has  the  following  interesting 
observations  on  a  remarkable  consequence  of  the  mutual  convertibility  which 
has  been  shown  to  exist  between  heat  and  other  forms  of  energy.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  there  exists,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  the  known  world,  a  predominating  tendency  to  the  conversion  of  all 
the  other  forms  of  physical  energy  into  heat,  and  to  the  uniform  diffusion  of 
all  heat  throughout  all  matter.  The  form  in  which  we  generally  find  energy 
originally  collected  is  that  of  a  store  of  chemical  power  consisting  of  uncom- 
bined  elements.  The  combination  of  these  elements  produces  energy  in  the 
form  known  by  the  mune  of  electrical  currents,  part  only  of  which  can  be 
employed  in  analysing  chemical  compounds,  and  thus  reconverted  into  a 
store  of  chemical  power ;  the  remainder  is  necessarily  converted  into  heat ; 
a  part  only  of  this  heat  can  be  employed  in  analysing  compounds  or  in  re> 
producing  electric  currents.  If  the  remainder  of  the  heat  be  employed  in 
expanding  an  elastic  substance,  it  may  be  converted  entirely  into  visible 
motion,  or  into  a  store  of  visible  mechanical  power  (by  raising  weights,  for 
example),  provided  the  elastic  substance  is  enabled  to  expand  until  its 
temperature  falls  to  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  absolute  privation 
of  heat ;  but  unless  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  a  certain  proportion  only  of 
the  heat,  depending  on  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  the  elastic 
body  works,  can  be  converted,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  state  of  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  visible  motion  is  of  necessity  ultimately  converted  into 
heat  by  the  agency  of  friction.  There  is,  then^  in  the  present  state  of  the 
known  world,  a  tendency  towards  the  conversion  of  all  physical  energy  into 
the  sole  form  of  heat. 

Heat,  moreover,  tends  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly  by  conduction  and 
radiation,  until  all  matter  shall  have  acquired  the  same  temperature.  There 
is,  consequently,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  present  condition  of  the 
universe,  a  tendency  towards  a  state  in  which  all  physical  energry  will  be  in 
the  state  of  heat,  and  that  heat  so  diffused,  that  all  matter  will  be  at  the 
same  temperature ;  so  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  physical  phenomena. 

Vast  as  this  speculation  may  seem,  it  appears  to  be  soundly  based  on 
experimental  data,  and  to  truly  represent  the  present  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse as  far  as  we  know  it. 
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BOOK  VII. 

ON    LIGHT. 


CHAPTER   I. 
TRANSMISSION,  VELOCITY,  AND  INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT. 

491.  Tl&eories  of  iifflit. — Light  is  the  agent  which,  by  its  action  on  the 
retina,  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision.  That  part  of  physics  which  deals 
with  the  properties  of  light  is  known  as  optics. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  light,  various  hypotheses  have  been  made, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  emission  or  corpuscular  theory,  and  the 
undiilatory  theor>% 

On  the  emission  theory  it  is  assumed  that  luminous  bodies  emit,  in  all 
directions,  an  imponderable  substance,  which  consists  of  molecules  of  an 
extreme  degree  of  tenuity  ;  these  are  propagated  in  right  lines  with  an  almost 
infinite  velocity.  Penetrating  into  the  eye  they  act  on  the  retina,  and  deter- 
mine the  sensation  which  constitutes  vision. 

On  the  undulatory  theory,  all  bodies,  as  well  as  the  celestial  spaces,  are 
filled  by  an  extremely  subtle  clastic  medium,  which  is  called  the  lumini/erous 
ether.  The  luminosity  of  a  body  is  due  to  an  infinitely  rapid  vibratory  motion 
of  its  molecules,  which,  when  communicated  to  the  ether,  is  propagated  in  all 
directions  in  the  form  of  spherical  waves,  and  this  vibratory  motion,  being 
thus  transmitted  to  the  retina,  calls  forth  the  sensation  of  vision.  The 
vibrations  of  the  ether  take  place  not  in  the  direction  of  the  wave,  but  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  latter  are  called  the  transversal  vibrations. 
An  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  shaking  a  rope  at  one  end.  The  vibra- 
tions, or  to  and  fro  movements,  of  the  particles  of  the  rope,  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  length. of  the  rope,  but  the  onward  motion  of  the  wave's  fonn 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  length. 

On  the  emission  theory  the  propagation  of  light  is  effected  by  a  motioo 
of  translation  of  particles  of  light  thrown  out  from  the  luminous  body,  as  a 
bullet  is  discharged  from  a  gun  ;  on  the  undulatory  theory  there  is  no  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  particles  themselves,  but  only  of  the  state  of  disturb- 
ance which  was  communicated  by  the  luminous  body ;  it  is  a  motion  of 
oscillation,  and,  like  the  propagation  of  waves  in  water,  takes  place  by  seiies 
of  vibrations. 

The  luminiferous  ether  penetrates  all  bodies,  but  on  account  of  its 
extreme  tenuity  it  is  uninfluenced  by  gravitation ;  it  occupies   space,  and 
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although  it  presents  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  denser 
bodies,  it  is  possible  that  it  hinders  the  motion  of  the  smaller  comets.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  Encke's  comet,  whose  period  of  revolution  is 
about  3|  years,  has  its  period  diminished  by  about  0*1 1  of  a  day  at  each 
successive  rotation,  and  this  diminution  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  resistance 
of  the  ether. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  were  enunciated  by 
Huyghens,  and  subsequently  by  Euler.  The  emission  theory,  principally 
owing  to  Newton's  powerful  support,  was  for  long  the  prevalent  scientific 
creed.  The  undulatory  theory  was  adopted  and  advocated  by  Young,  who 
showed  how  a  large  number  of  optical  phenomena,  particularly  those  of 
diffraction,  were  to  be  explained  by  that  theory.  Subsequently  to,  though 
independently  of  Young,  Fresnel  showed  that  the  phenomena  of  diffraction, 
and  also  that  of  polarisation,  are  explicable  on  the  same  theory,  which,  since 
his  time,  has  been  generally  accepted. 

The  undulatory  theory  not  only  explains  the  phenomena  of  light,  but  it 
reveals  an  intimate  connection  between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  heat 
(422) ;  it  shows  also  how  completely  analogous  the  phenomena  of  light  are 
to  those  of  sound,  regard  being  had  to  the  differences  of  the  media  in  which 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  take  place. 

492.  &umiaoiuif  trampftrent,  traaslnoentf  and  opaque  biNlles. — Lunii^ 
nous  bodies  are  those  which  emit  light,  such  as  the  sun,  and  ignited  bodies. 
Transparent  or  diaphanous  bodies  are  those  which  readily  transmit  light, 
and  through  which  objects  can  be  distinguished ;  water,  gases,  polished  glass, 
are  of  this  kind.  Translucent  bodies  transmit  light,  but  objects  cannot  be 
distinguished  through  them  :  ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  etc.,  belong  to  this 
class.  Opaque  bodies  do  not  transmit  light ;  for  example,  wood,  metals,  etc. 
No  bodies  are  quite  opaque  ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  translucent  when  cut 
in  sufficiently  thin  leaves. 

Foucault  has  shown  that  when  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope  is  thinly 
silvered,  the  layer  is  so  transparent  that  the  sun  can  be  viewed  through  it 
without  danger  to  the  eyes,  since  the  metallic  surface  reflects  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  and  light. 

493.  Xiominoiui  ray  and  pencil. — A  luminous  ray  is  the  direction  of  the 
line  in  which  light  is  propagated  ;  a  luminous  pencil  \%  a  collection  of  rays 
from  the  same  source ;  it  is  said  to  be  parallel  when  it  is  composed  of 
parallel  rays,  divergent  when  the  rays  separate  from  each  other,  and  con- 
vergent when  they  tend  towards  the  same  point.  Every  luminous  body  emits 
divergent  rectilinear  rays  from  all  its  points,  and  in  all  directions. 

494.  Fropaf^tion  of  llfflit  in  a  ttomopeneons  medium. — A  tnedium  is 
any  space  or  substance  which  light  can  traverse,  such  as  a  vacuum,  air,  water, 
glass,  etc.  A  medium  is  said  to  be  homogefuous  when  its  chemical  composi- 
tion and  density  are  the  same  in  all  parts. 

In  every  homogeneous  medium  light  is  propagated  in  a  right  line.  For, 
if  an. opaque  body  is  placed  in  the  right  line  which  joins  the  eye  and  the 
luminous  body,  the  light  is  intercepted.  The  light  which  passes  into  a  dark 
room  by  a  small  aperture  leaves  a  luminous  trace,  which  is  visible  from  the 
light  falling  on  the  particles  of  dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 

Light  changes  its  direction  on  meeting  an  object  which  it  cannot  pene- 
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trate.  or  when  it  passes  from  one  medium 
will  be  described  under  Ihe  heads  refection  : 

4g;.  Bbadow,  pAnnmbra.— When  light  falls  upon  an  opaque  bodjr 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  space  immediately  behind  it,  and  this  space  S 
called  the  shadow. 

In  determining  the  extent  and  the  shape  of  a  shadow  projected  by  a 
two  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  that  in  which  the  source  of  light  is 
single  point,  and  that  in  which  it  is  a  body  of  any  given  extent. 

In  the  firsi  case,  let  S  {fig.  377)  be  the  Uiminous  point,  and  M  a  spherii 
body,  which  causes  the  shadow.      If  an  infinitely  long  straight  line,  S 


move  round  the  sphere  M  tangentially,  always  passing  through  the  p 
S,  this  line  will  produce  a  conical  surface,  which,  beyond  the  sj^re.  Sep*- 
rates  that  portion  of  space  which  is  in  shadow  from  that  which  is  illttminiied. 
In  the  present  case,  on  placing  behind  the  opaque"  body  a  screen.  PQ.ll 
limit  of  the  shadow  HG  will  be  sharply  defined.  This  is  not,  howen 
usually  the  case,  for  luminous  bodies  have  always  a  certain  magnitude,  al 
are  not  merely  luminous  points. 

Suppose  thai  the  luminous  and  illuminated  bodies  are  two  spheres,  SL 
and  MN  (fig.  378),     If  an  infinite  straight  hne,  AG,  moves  tangentially  t» 


Fig.  379. 

both  spheres,  always  cutting  the  line  of  the  centre  in  the  point  A  it  wilt 
produce  a  conical  surface  wilh  this  point  for  a  summit,  and  which  trvs 
behind  the  sphere  MN  a  perfectly  dark  space,  MGHN.  If  a  second  tifS* 
line,  LD,  which  cuts  the  line  of  centre  in  B,  moves  tangentially  to  the  i"» 
spheres,  so  as  to  produce  a  new  conical  surface,  BDC,  it  will  be  seen  ihit 
all  the  space  outside  this  surface  is  illuminated,  but  that  the  pan  bctwta 
the  iwo  conical  surfaces  is  neither  quite  dark  nor  quite  light.  So  that  if  * 
PQ,  is  placed  behind  the  opaque  body,  the  portion  fC</H  of  ite 
screen  is  quite  in  the  shadow,  while  the  space  ab  receives  light  from  ccrt»i» 
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pans  of  the  luminous  body,  and  not  from  others.  U  is  brighter  than  the 
true  shadow,  and  not  so  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  screen,  and  it  is  accordingly 
called  \he  penumira. 

Shadows  such  as  these  ^tc  geomelrical  shadows ;  physual  shado-ws,  or 
those  which  are  really  seen,  are  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined.  A  certain 
quantity  of  light  passes  into  the  shadow,  even  when  the  source  of  light  is  a 
mere  point,  and  conversely  the  shadow  influences  the  illuminated  part.  Thi& 
phenomenon,  which  will  be  afterwards  described,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Mffraclion  (637). 

496.  ZmKKOB  prodnoed  bj  amall  Mpartiir«B. — When  luminous  rays, 
which  pass  into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  small  aperture,  are  received  upon 
a  screen,  they  form  images  of  external  objects.  These  images  are  inverted  ; 
their  shape  is  always  that  of  the  external  objects,  and  is  independent  of  the 
shape  of  the  aperture. 

The  inversion  of  the  images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  luminous  rays 
proceeding  from  external  objects,  and  penelraiing  into  ihc  chamber,  cross 
one  another  in  passing  the  aperture,  as  shown  m  lig.  379.     Continuing  in  a 


Straight  line,  the  rays  from  the  higher  parts  meet  the  screen  at  the  lower 
parts,  and  conversely,  those  which  come  from  the  lower  parts  meet  the  higher 
parts  of  the  screen.  Hence  the  inversion  of  the  image.  In  the  article  Caiiura 
Ohicuta,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  brightness  and  precision  of  these  images  are 
Increased  by  means  of  lenses. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  image  is  independent  of  that  of 
the  aperture,  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  small  and  the  screen  at  an  ade- 
quate distance,  imagine  a  triangular  aperture,  O  (fig.  380),  made  in  the  door 
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of  a  dark  chamber,  and  let  ab\x^  screen  on  which  is  received  the  image  of 
a  flame,  AB.    A  divergent  pencil  from  each  point  of  the  flame  penetrates 
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through  the  aperture,  and  forms  on  the  screen  a  triangular  image  f 
bling  the  aperture.  Bm  the  union  of  all  these  partial  images  prodticafl 
total  image  of  the  same  form  as  the  luminous  object.  For  if  v 
that  an  infinite  straight  line  moves  round  the  aperlure,  with  the  coodiiioii 
that  it  is  always  tangential  to  the  luminous  object  AB,  and  that  the  aporurr 
is  very  small,  the  straight  line  describes  two  cones,  the  apex  of  which  is 
aperture,  while  one  of  the  bases  is  the  luminous  object  and  the  other  ihe  J 
luminous  object  on  the  screen— that  is,  the  image.  Hence,  if  the  screen  ■ 
perpendicular  to  the  right  hne  joining  the  centre  of  the  aperture  »nd  d~ 
centre  of  the  luminous  body,  the  Image  is  similar  to  the  body ;  but  if  d 
screen  is  oblique,  the  image  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  obliqml] 
This  is  what  is  seen  in  the  shadow  produced  by  foliage  ;  the  luminous 
passing  through  the  leaves  produce  images  of  the  sun,  which  are  either  rouwl 
or  elliptical,  according  as  the  ground  is  perpendicular  or  oblique  ti 
rays,  and  this  is  the  case  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  aperture  ihroujk 
which  the  light  passes. 

497-  vsiaoity  «r  UkM.— Light  moves  with  such  a  velocity  that  a!  il 
surface  of  the  earth  there  is,  to  ordinary  observation,  no  appreciable  imervi 
between  the  occurrence  of  any  luminous  phenomenon  and  its  perception  ^ 
the  eye.  And  accordingly,  this  velocity  was  first  determined  by  n- 
astronomical  observations.  Romer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in.  1675,  tint 
deduced  the  velocity  of  light  from  an  observaiion  of  the  eclipses  of  J( 
first  satellite. 

Jupiter  is  a  pl;inet,  round  which  four  satellites  revolve,  as  the  tnoon  doo 
roDnd  the  earth.     This  first  satellite,  E  (fig,  38ij,  suffers  occultation— iliK 


is,  passes  into  Jupiter's  shadow — at  equal  intervals  of  time,  which  are  41I1 
38m.  36s.  While  the  earth  moves  in  that  part  of  its  orbit,  ab, 
Jupiter,  its  distance  from  that  planet  does  not  materially  alter,  and  iltf 
intervals  between  two  successive  occultations  of  the  satellite  are  appro) 
maiely  the  same  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  earth  moves  away  in  its  rcvul*- 
tion  round  the  sun,  S,  the  interval  between  two  occultations  increases,  ^ 
when,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  earth  has  passed  from  the  position  T 
the  position  T',  a  Inlal  retardation  of  16m.  36s.  is  observed  between  iki 
time  ai  which  the  phenomenon  is  seen  and  that  at  which  it  is  calculated  M 
lake  place.  Bui  when  the  earth  was  in  the  position  T,  the  suns  li} 
fleeted  from  the  satellite  E  had  to  traverse  the  distance  ET,  while 
second  position  the  light  h.id  10  traverse  the  distance  ET'.  This  di 
cNceeds  the  first  by  the  quantity  TT',  for,  from  the  great  distance  of 
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satellite  E,  the  rays  ET  and  ET'  may  be  considered  parallel.  Consequently, 
light  requires  i6ni.  36s.  to  travel  the  diameter  TT'  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  or 
twice  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which  gives  for  its  velocity 
190,003  mites  in  a.  second. 

The  stars  nearest  the  earth  are  separated  from  it  by  at  least  206,265 
limes  [he  distance  of  the  sun.  Canse(|uen[ly,  the  light  which  they  send 
requires  3J  years  to  reach  us.  Those  stars,  which  are  only  visible  by  means 
of  the  telescope,  are  possibly  at  such  a  distance  that  thousands  of  years 
would  be  required  for  their  light  to  reach  our  planetary  system.  They  might 
have  been  extinguished  for  years  without  our  knowing  it. 

493.  Vonennlfa  «tiipaw«itiis  for  det«rmlnlnB  the  Telootlr  of  IIkM. — 
Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  velocity  of  light,  Foueault  has  succeeded  in 
determining  it  experimentally  by  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  apparatus,  based 
on  the  use  of  the  rotating  mirror,  which  was  adopted  by  Wheaistone  in 
measunng  the  velocity  of  electricity. 

In  the  description  of  this  apparatus,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  mirrors   and  of  lenses  is   presupposed.     Fig,  38;  represents  the 


principal  parts  of  Foucault's  arrangement.  The  window  shutter,  K,  of  a 
dark  chamber  is  perforated  by  a  square  aperture,  behind  which  the  platinum 
wire,  e,  is  stretched  vertically.  A  beam  of  solar  light  reflected  from  the  out- 
side upon  a  mirror  enters  the  dark  room  by  the  square  aperture,  meets  the 
platinum  wire,  and  then  traverses  an  achromatic  lens,  L,  with  a  long  focus, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  platinum  wire  less  than  double  the  principal 
focal  distance.  The  image  of  the  platinum  wire,  more  or  less  magnified, 
would  thus  be  formed  on  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  but  the  luminous  peucil, 
having  traversed  the  lens,  impinges  on  a  plane  mirror,  m,  rotating  with  great 
velocity;  it  is  reflected  from  this,  and  forms  in  space  an  image  of  the 
platinum  wire,  which  is  displaced  with  an  angular  velocity  double  that  of  the 
mirror  (512)-  This  image  Is  reflected  by  a  concave  mirror,  M,  whose  centre 
iCcuxvaliire  coiocides  witb  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  m,  and  with  its 
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centre  of  figure.  The  pencil  reflected  from  the  mirror  M  returns  upon  itself, 
is  again  reflected  from  the  minor  m,  traverses  the  lens  a  second  time,  and 
forms  an  image  of  the  platinum  wire,  which  appears  on  the  wire  itself  so 
long  as  the  mirror  m  turns  slowly. 

In  order  to  see  this  image  without  hiding  the  pencil  of  light  which  enters 
by  the  aperture  in  K,  a  mirror  of  unsilvered  glass,  V,  ynXh  parallel  faces,  is 
placed  between  the  lens  and  the  wire,  and  is  inclined  so  that  the  reflected 
rays  fall  upon  a  powerful  eyepiece,  P. 

The  apparatus  being  arranged,  if  the  mirror  /»  is  at  rest,  the  ray  after 
meeting  M  is  reflected  to  ///,  and  from  thence  returns  along  its  former  path, 
till  it  meets  the  glass  plate  V  in  a^  and  being  partially  reflected,  forms  at  d— 
the  distance  ad  being  equal  to  ao — an  image  of  the  wire,  which  the  eye  is 
enabled  to  observe  by  means  of  the  eyepiece  P.  If  the  mirror,  instead  of 
being  fixed,  is  moving  slowly  round — its  axis  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper — there  will  be  no  sensible  change  in  the  position  of  the 
mirror  ///  during  the  brief  interval  elapsing  while  light  travels  from  m  to  M 
and  back  again,  but  the  image  will  alternately  disappear  and  reappear.  If 
now  the  velocity  of  M  is  increased  to  upwards  of  30  turns  per  second,  the 
interval  between  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  is  so  short  that 
the  impression  on  the  eye  is  persistent,  and  Uie  image  appears  perfectly 
steady. 

Lastly,  if  the  mirror  turns  with  sufficient  velocity,  there  is  no  appreciabk 
change  in  its  position  during  the  time  which  the  light  takes  in  making  the 
double  journey  from  m  to  M,  and  from  M  to  m ;  the  return  ray,  after  its 
reflection  from  the  mirror  m,  takes  the  direction  mb.  and  forms  its  image 
at  /  ;  that  is,  the  image  has  undergone  a  total  deviation  d£.  Speaking  pre- 
cisely, there  is  a  deviation  as  soon  as  the  mirror  turns,  even  slowly,  but  it  is 
only  appreciable  when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  magnitude,  which  is  the  case 
when  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  sufficiently  rapid,  or  the  distance  Mm  suffi- 
ciently great,  for  the  deviation  necessarily  increases  with  the  time  which  the 
light  takes  in  returning  on  its  own  path. 

In  Foucault's  experiment  the  distance  Mw  was  only  13I  feet;  when  the 
mirror  rotated  with  a  velocity  of  600  to  800  turns  in  a  second,  deviations  of 
io  ^°  To  ®^  ^  millimetre  were  obtained. 

Taking  M/;;  =  /,  Lw  -  /',  ^L  =  r,  and  representing  by  n  the  number  of  turns 
in  a  second,  by  b  the  absolute  deviation  <//,  and  by  V  the  velocity  of  light, 
Foucault  arrived  at  the  formula 

from  which  the  velocity  of  light  is  calculated  at  185,157  miles  in  a  second; 
this  number,  which  is  less  than  that  ordinarily  assumed,  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  value  deduced  from  the  new  determinations  of  the  value  of  the 
solar  parallax. 

In  this  apparatus  liquids  can  be  experimented  upon.  For  that  purpose 
a  tube,  AB,  10  feet  long,  and  filled  with  distilled  water,  is  placed  between  the 
turning  mirror  w,  and  a  concave  mirror  M',  identical  with  the  mirror  M. 
The  luminous  rays  reflected  by  the  rotating  mirror,  in  the  direction  iwM'j 
traverse  the  column  of  water  AB  twice  before  returning  to  V.   But  the  return 
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ray  then  becomes  reflected  at  r,  and  forms  its  image  at  //  :  the  deviation  is 
consequently  greater  for  rays  which  have  traversed  water  than  for  those  which 
have  passed  through  air  alone  ;  hence  the  velocity  of  light  is  less  in  water 
than  in  air. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  these  experiments.  For  it  had  been 
shown  theoretically  that  on  the  undulatory  theory  the  velocity  of  light  must 
be  less  in  the  more  highly  refracting  medium  (629),  while  the  opposite  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  emission  theory.  Hence  Foucault's  result  may 
be  regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  validity  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  mirror  was  turned  consisted  of  a  small 
steam  turbine,  bearing  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  syren,  and,  like  that 
instrument,  giving  a  higher  sound  as  the  rotation  is  more  rapid ;  in  fact,  it 
is  by  the  pitch  of  the  note  that  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  is  determined. 

499.  axperlments  of  rimeau. — In  1849  Fizeau  measured  directly  the 
velocity  of  light,  by  ascertaining  the  time  it  took  to  travel  from  Suresnes  to 
Montmartre  and  back  again.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  toothed  wheel, 
capable  of  being  turned  more  or  less  quickly,  and  with  a  velocity  that  could 
be  exactly  ascertained.  The  teeth  were  made  of  precisely  the  same  width 
as  the  intervals  between  them.  The  apparatus  being  placed  at  Suresnes,  a 
pencil  of  parallel  rays  was  transmitted  through  an  interval  between  two 
teeth  to  a  mirror  placed  at  Montmartre.  The  pencil,  directed  by  a  properly- 
arranged  system  of  tubes  and  lenses,  returned  to  the  wheel.  As  long  as  the 
apparatus  was  at  rest  the  pencil  returned  exactly  through  the  same  interval 
as  that  through  which  it  first  set  out.  But  when  the  wheel  was  turned 
sufficiently  fast,  a  tooth  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  an  interval,  and  the 
ray  was  intercepted.  By  causing  the  wheel  to  turn  more  rapidly,  it  re- 
appeared when  the  interval  between  the  next  two  teeth  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  former  tooth  at  the  instant  of  the  return  of  the  pencil. 

The  distance  between  the  two  stations  was  28.334  ft.  By  means  of  the 
data  furnished  by  this  distance,  by  the  dimensions  of  the  wheel,  its  velocity 
of  rotation,  etc.,  Fizeau  found  the  velocity  of  light  to  be  196,000  miles  per 
second,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  given  by  astronomical  observation  as 
closely  as  can  be  expected  in  a  determination  of  this  kind. 

M.  Comu  has  recently  investigated  the  velocity  of  light  by  Fizeau's 
method  ;  but  with  improvements  so  that  the  probable  error  did  not  exceed 
4^^  of  the  total  amount  ;  the  two  stations, which  were  64  miles  apart,  were  a 
pavilion  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  a  room  in  the  barracks  of  Mont 
Val^rien.  He  thus  obtained  the  number  185,420  miles,  a  result  closely 
agreeing  with  that  of  Foucault,  and  which  is  supported  by  calculations  based 
on  the  results  of  astronomical  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874. 

500.  3baws  of  the  i]iteiislt3r  of  llclit. — The  intensity  of  illumination  is 
the  quantity  of  light  received  on  the  unit  of  surface  ;  it  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing laws :  -- 

I.  The  intensity  of  illumination  on  a  given  surface  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  source  of  light, 

I I.  The  intensity  of  illumination  which  is  received  obliquely  is  propor- 
tional to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  luminous  rays  make  with  the 
normal  to  the  illuminated  surface. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  first  law,  let  there  be  two  circular  screens. 
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CD  and  AB  (fi^.  3S4I. 
lighi,    L,   and   the   other 


I         have 


areas  of  the  Uvo  screens.  If  a  be  the  loial  quantity  of  light  which  « 
emitted  by  the  source  in  the  direction  of  the  cone  ALD,  the  inteniiiy  of 
the  light  on  the  screen  CD,  that  is,  the  quantity  which  falls  on  ibe 
unit  of  surface,  is  -,  and  the  intensity  on  the  screen  AB  is  t-      Now,  as 

triangles  ALB  and  CLD  are  similar,  the  diameter  ol  AB  is  double  tbMflC 
CD  ;  and  as  the  surfaces  of  circles  are  as  the  squares  of  iheir  diameto^ 
the  surface  S  is  four  limes  s,  consequently  the  intensity  1_    is    one-f 

thai  of  ". 

The  same  law  may  also  be  demimstrated  by  an  experiment  with  ita 
apparatus  represented  in  Hg.  3S6.  It  is  made  by  comparing  the  sbadom 
of  an  opaque  rod  cast  upon  a  glass  plate,  in  one  case  by  the  light  of  a  sin^ 
candle,  and  in  another  by  thai  of  a  lamp  equalling  four  candles,  placed  it 
double  the  distance  of  the  first.  In  both  cases  the  shadows  have  the  s; 
intensity. 

Figure  384  shows  that  it  is  oiving  10  the  divergence  of  the  luminim 
rays  emitted  from  the  same  source  that  the  intensity  of  light  is  inversely  ■> 
the  square  of  the  distance.  The  illumination  of  a  surface  placed  in  a  beiB 
of  parallel  luminous  rays  is  the  same  at  ail  distances,  at  any  rsie  in  a. 
vacuum,  for  in  air  and  in  other  transparent  media  the  intensity  of  light  fc 
creases  in  consequence  of  absorption,  but  far  more  slowly  than  the  square  (t 
the  distance. 

ty  corresponds  to  the  law  which  we  have  fo 
it  may  be  theoretically  deduced  as  follows  ;  let  1'^ 
EB  ,tig.  38s)  be  a  pencil  of  paiilW 
rays  falling  obliquely  on  a  surbc^ 
AB,  and  let  om  be  the  nonnal  I« 
this  surface.  If  5  is  the  sectiM 
of  the  pencil,  a  the  total  quu> 
tily  of  hght  which  falls  on  ' 
surface  AB,  and  I  that  whiti 
falls  on  the  unit  of  surface  (ih»i  U. 
the  intensity  of  illumination),  » 
have  I  -  -^-.      But  as  S  is  only  the  projection  of  AB   on  a.  plane  per- 


AB 
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pendicular  to  the  pencil,  we  know  from  trigonometry  that  S-AB  cos  a, 
from  which  A6  — — ^,    This  value,  substituted    in   the   above  equation, 

gives  I  >^  cos  a,  a  formula  which  demonstrates  the  law  of  the  cosine,  for 

as  a  and  S  are  constant  quantities,  I  is  proportional  to  cos  a. 

The  law  of  the  cosine  applies  also  to  rays  emitted  obliquely  by  aluminous 
surface ;  that  is,  the  rays  are  less  intense  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  surface  which  emits  them.  In  this  respect  they  correspond  to 
the  third  law  of  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat. 

501.  Pbotomatara. — A  photometer  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
relative  intensities  of  light, 

Ramford's  photometer.  This  consists  of  a  ground  glass  screen,  in  front 
of  which  is  fixed  an  opaque  rod  (fig.  386) ;  the  lights  to  be  compared— for 


;,  a  lamp  and  a  candle— are  placed  at  a  certain  distance  in  such  a 
■  that  each  projects  on  the  screen  a  shadow  of  the  rod.  The 
shadows  thus  projected  are  at  first  of  unequal  intensity,  but  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  lamp,  it  may  be  so  placed  that  the  intensity  of  the  two 
shadows  is  the  same.  Then,  since  the  shadow  ihrown  by  the  lamp  is 
illuminated  by  ihe  candle,  and  that  thrown  by  the  candle  is  illuminated 
by  the  lamp,  the  illuminaiion  of  the  screen  due  to  each  light  is  the  same. 
The  intensities  of  the  two  lights,  that  is,  the  illuminations  which  they 
would  give  at  equal  distances,  are  then  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  shadows  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  lamp  is  three 
times  the  distance  of  the  candle,  its  illuminating  power  is  nine  times  as 
great. 

For  if  (  and  ^  are  the  intensities  of  the  lamp  and  the  candle  at  the  unit 
of  distance,  and  d  aitd  dt  their  distances  from  the  shadows,  it  follows,  from 
the  first  law  of  the  intensity  of  light,  that  the  intensity  of  the  lamp  at  the 

e  rf".  On  the  screen 


these  two  intensities  are  equal ;  hence  -^''  m^ 
proved. 


-J,,  "'i'l-  ■ 
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Bunsen's  pholotnettr. — When  a  grease  spot  is  made  on  a  piece  of  bilw- 
lous  paper,  the  part  appears  translucent  If  the  paper  be  illuminated  byi 
light  placed  in  front,  the  spot  appears  darker  than  the  suiroundiDg  space ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  illuminated  from  behind,  the  spot  appears  light  on 
a  dark  ground.  If  the  greased  part  and  the  test  appear  unchanged,  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination  on  both  sides  is  the  same.  Bunsen's 
depends  on  an  application  of  this  principle.  Its  essential  features  a: 
presented  in  fig.  387.    A  circular  spot  is  made  on  a  paper  screen  by  m 


of  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  naphtha  :  on  one  side  of  this  is  placed  a  1^ 
of  a  certain  intensity,  which  serx'es  as  a  standard ;  in  London  it  is  a  spera 
candie  of  six  to  the  pound,  and  burning  1 20  grains  in  an  hour.  The  light  10 
be  tested,  a  petroleum  lamp  or  a  gas  burner  consuming  a  certain  volume  im 
given  time,  is  then  moved  in  a  right  line  to  such  a  distance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  that  there  is  no  difference  in  brightness  between  the  greasd 
part  and  the  rest  of  the  screen.  Hy  measuring  the  distances  of  the  ligliK 
from  the  screen  by  means  of  the  scale,  their  relative  illuminating  powers  are 
respectively  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  screen. 

By  this  kind  of  determination  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  can  be 
attained  is  not  so  great  as  in  many  physical  determinations,  more  esped^* 
when  the  lights  to  be  compared  are  of  different  colours,  one,  for  instance^ 
being  yellow,  and  the  other  of  a  bluish  tinL  It  gives,  however,  results 
which  are  sufficiently  .iccurate  for  practical  purposes,  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed  for  determining  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  an<l 
of  other  artificial  lights. 


W hcalslone' s  phcloincler. — The  principal  part  of  this  instrument  is  * 
steel  bead,  I'  (fig.  388),  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  disc,  which  rotates  on  * 
pinion,  o,  working  in  a  larger  toothed  wheel.    The  wheel  fits  in  a  cj^i* 
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drical  brass  box,  which  is  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  works  a  handle, 
A,  which  turns  a  central  axis,  the  motion  of  which  is  transmitted  by  a  spoke, 
/7,  to  the  pinion  o.  In  this  way  the  latter  turns  on  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  revolves  round  the  circumference  of  the  box  ;  the  bead  shares  the 
double  motion,  and  consequently  describes  a  curve  in  the  form  of  a  rose 

(fig.  389). 

Now,  let  M  and  N  be  the  two  lights  whose  intensities  are  to  be  com- 
pared ;  the  photometer  is  placed  between  them  and  rapidly  rotated.  The 
brilliant  points  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  bead  give  rise  to  two  luminous  bands,  arranged  as  represented  in 
^%'  389.  If  one  of  them  is  more  brilliant  than  the  other — that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  light  M,  for  instance— the  instrument  is  brought  nearer  the 
other  light  until  the  two  bands  exhibit  the  same  brightness.  The  distance 
of  the  photometer  from  each  of  the  two  lights  being  then  measured,  their 
intensities  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

502.  malatlTe  iatenslties  of  various  souroos  of  Uclit. — The  light  of  the 
sun  is  600,000  times  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  moon  ;  and  16,000,000,000 
times  as  powerful  as  that  of  a  Centauri^  the  third  in  brightness  of  all  the 
stars.  The  moon  is  thus  27,000  times  as  bright  as  this  star ;  the  sun  is  5,000 
million  times  as  bright  as  Jupiter  and  80  billion  times  as  bright  as  Neptune. 
Its  light  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  5,500  wax  candles  at  a  distance  of 
I  foot.  According  to  Fizeau  and  Foucault  the  electric  light  produced  by  50 
Bunsen's  cells  is  about  \  as  strong  as  sunlight. 

A  difference  in  the  strength  of  light  or  shadow  is  perceived  when  the 
duller  light  is  —  of  the  brightness  of  the  other,  and  both  are  near  together, 
especially  when  the  shadow  is  moved  about. 


CHAPTER  II. 

REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT.     MIRRORS. 

503.  &aws  Of  the  raJleottoii  of  Ufftat. — When  a  luminous  r^y  meets  a 
polished  surface,  it  is  reflected  according  to  the  following  two  laws,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  also  prevail  for  heat : — 

I.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 

II.  The  incident  and  the  reflected  ray  are  both  in  the  same  plane yivhich 
is  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface. 

The  words  are  here  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  article  405,  and  need 
no  further  explanation. 

First  proof. — The  two  laws  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  fig.  390.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  circle  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Two  brass  slides  move  round  the  circumference  ;  on  one  of  them  there  is  a 
piece  of  ground  glass,  P,  and  on  the  other  an  opaque  screen,  N,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  aperture.  Fixed  to  the  latter  slide  there  is  also 
a  mirror,  M,  which  can  be  more  or  less  inclined,  but  always  remains  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  graduated  circle.      Lastly,  there 
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is  a  small  polished  meulltc  mi 

tbe  circle. 

In  making  the  experiment, 
pinge  on  the  mirror  M,  which  i 


than  that  just  described.     In  the  c 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  there 
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irror,  m,  placed  horiionlaJly  in  the  c 

a  pencil  of  solar  light,  S,  is  caused  lo  im 
,  so  inclined  that  the  reflected  light 

through  the  aperluit:  in  N,  and  falls 
the  centre  of  the  mirror  m.  TTic 
minous  pencil  then  experiences 
reflection  in  a  direction  mP  which 
ascertained  by  moving  P  until 
of  the  aperture  is  found  in  i' 
The  number  of  degrees  comprised 
ihe  arc  AN  is  then  read  off,  and 
wise  that  in  AP  :  these  being  equal, 
follows  that  the  angle  of  reflection 
is  equal  lo  the  angle  of  incidence 

The  second  law  foUon-s  from 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the 
of  the  rays  Mm  and  wip  being 
to  the  plane  of  the  graduated 
and,  consequently,  perpendicular 

Second  prm>/.~The  law  of  the 
flection  of  light    may  also 
strated    by    the   following 
which  is  susceptible  of  greater 
;nlre  of  a  graduated  circle,  M  {^  jgft 
s  a  small  telescope  mnveabie  in  a  plwf 


parallel  to  the  limb;  at  a  suitable  distance  there  is  a  vessel  D  full  of  m 
which  forms  a  perfectly  horiiontal  plane  mirror.  Some  particular 
the  first  or  second  magnitude  is  viewed  through  the  telescope  in  the  d' 
AE,  and  the  telescope  is  then  inclined  so  as  to  receive  the  ray  AD 
from  the  star  after  being  reflected  from  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  n 
in  this  way  the  two  angles  formed  by  the  rays  £A  and  DA,  with  the  li"^ 
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ital  AH,  arc  found  lo  be  equal,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
angle  of  incidence  E'DE  is  equal  lo  the  angle  of  refieclion  EDA.  For 
JE  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  it  is  perpendicular  to  AH, 
I  AED,  ADE  are  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles  EAH,  DAH  ; 
refore  AED,  ADE  are  e<iual ;  but  the  two  rays  AE  and  DE'  may  be 
isidered  parallel,  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  star,  and 
refore  the  angles  EDE'  and  DEA  are  equal,  for  they  are  alternate  angles, 
\f  consequently,  the  angle  E'DE  is  equal  lo  the  angle  EDA. 


REFLECTION  OF  l,[GHT  FROM   PLANE   SURFACES. 

—Mirron  are  bodies  with  polished  surfaces 
»  by  reflection  objects  presented  lo  them.  The  place  at  which 
is  their  image.  According  to  their  shape,  mirrors  are  divided 
)  ptiau,  concave,  convex,  spherical,  parabolic,  conical,  etc. 
505.  VonoiBtloa  or  tmBfem  b^  plKne  mirrors.— The  determination  of 
position  and  size  of  images  resolves  itself  into  investigating  the  images 
1  series  of  points.  And  first,  the  case  of  a  single  point,  A,  placed  before 
l»ne  mirror,  MN   (fig.   39;),  "ill  be  considered.     Any  ray,  AB,  incident 


ik  this  point  on  the  mirror,  is  reflected  in  the  direction  BO,  making  the 
Ib  of  reflection  DBO  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  DBA, 
K  now  a  perpendicular,  AN,  be  let  fall  from  the  point  A  on  the  mirror, 
W  tbe  ray  OB  be  prolonged  below  the  mirror  until  it  meets  this  perpen- 
llw'  in  the  point  a,  two  triangles  are  formed,  ABN  and  BNa,  which  are 
«1,  for  ihey  have  the  side  BN  common  to  both,  and  the  angles  ANB, 
N,  equal  to  the  angles  nNB,ciBN  :  foriheangles  ANB  and  nNB  are  right 
les.  and  the  angles  ABN  and  aBN  are  each  equal  to  the  angle  OBM. 
im  the  equality  of  these  triangles,  it  follows  that  iiN  is  equal  lo  AN  ;  that 
:ha(  any  ray,  AB,  takes  such  a  direction  after  being  rcllected,  that  its  pro- 
bation below  [he  mirror  cuts  the  perpendicular  Ka  in  the  point  a,  which 
t  the  same  distance  from  the  mirror  as  the  point  A.  This  applies  also  lo 
case  of  any  other  ray  from  ilic  point  A— AC,  for  example.  From  this 
important  consequence  follows,  that  all  rays  from  the  point  A,  reflected 
n  the  \n\rta\,  follow,  after  reflection,  the  same  direction  as  if  they  had  all 
'ceeJedfrom  the  point  a.  The  eye  is  deceived,  and  sees  the  point  A  at  a, 
tf  it  were  really  situated  at  a.     Hence  in  plane  mirrors  the  image  of  any 
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point  is  formed  behind  the  mirror  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  llu  girv* 
paint,  and  OH  t/u  perpendicular  let /all  from  this  point  oh  tJU  mirror. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  image  of  any  object  will  be  obtained  by  coDstmct- 
Ing  according  to  this  rule  ihe  image  of  each  of  its  points,  or,  at  least,  oJ  ihwt 
which  are  sufficient  to  determine  its  form.  Fig.  393  shows  bow  the  image 
itb  of  any  object,  AB,  is  formed. 

It  follows  from  this  construction  Ihat  in  plane  mirrors  tMe  image  is  tf  tki 
same  site  as  the  object,  for  if  the  trapeiium  ABCD  be  applied  to  the  trapetiinn 
DCfi^,  they  are  seen  to  coincide,  and  the  object  AB  agrees  with  its  inuge. 

A  fiirther  consequence  from  the  above  construction  is,  that  in  plisc 
mirrors  the  image  is  symmetrical  in  reference  to  the  object,  and  not  iniTficd 
;o6.  Virtual  Bud  re>l  UnareB. —There  arc  two  cases  relative  10  tte 
direction  of  rays  reflected  by  mirrors  according  as  the  rays  after  refiectiooirt 
convergent  or  divergent.  In  the  first  case  the  reflected  rays  do  not  iotr., 
but  ii  they  are  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,  ifaot 
prolongations  coincide  in  the  same  point,  as  shown  in  figs.  391  and  J91 
The  eye  is  then  affected,  just  as  if  the  rays  proceeded  from  this  point,  JOi 
it  sees  an  image.  But  the  image  has  no  real  existence,  the  luminous  ny^iio 
not  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  ;  this  appearance  is  colled  lix 
virtual  image.  The  images  of  real  objects  produced  by  plane  minors  ire 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  second  case,  where  the  reflected  rays  converge,  of  which  we  ibi^ 
soon  have  an  example  in  concave  mirrors,  the  rays  coincide  at  a  poioi  '^ 
front  of  the  mirror,  and  on  [he  same  side  as  the  object.  They  fonn  there  w 
image  called  the  real  image,  for  it  can  be  received  on  a  screen.  The  d'» 
linction  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  real  images  are  those /orttmi  h  A 
reflected  rays  themselves,  and  virtual  images  those  /ormed  by  tkti'  f^ 
loHgalioiu. 

;o7.  Multiple  InuKna  n>med  by  %\aMt  mirrors. — Metallic  miira? 
which  have  but  one  reflecting  surface  only  give  one  image  ;  glass  mirroH, 
give  rise  to  several  images,  which  are  read 
sened  when  the  image  of  a  candle  is  lool 
f'bliquely  in  a  looking-glass.  A  very  feeble 
is  first  seen,  and  then  a  very  disiincc  one; 
xWx'T.  there  are  several  others,  whose  imt 
;^r.T.diially  decrease  until  they  disappear. 

This  phenomenon  arises  from  the  looking-El 
having  two  reflecting  surfaces.  When  Ihe 
from  the  point  A  meet  the  same  surface,  a  p»i 
reflected  and  forms  an  image,  a,  of  the  pdnt  A 
the  prolongation  of  the  ray  4E,  reflected  by 
surface  ;  the  other  part  passes  into  the  glass,  and  is  reflected  at  r,  fro 
layer  of  metal  which  covers  the  hinder  surface  of  the  glass,  and  reachii 
eye  in  the  direction  dH  gives  the  image  a'.  This  image  is  distant  froi 
first  by  double  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  It  is  more  intense,  because 
reflects  better  than  glass. 

In  regard  to  other  images  it  will  be  remarked,  that  whenever  lij 
transmitted  from  one  medium  to  another— for  instance,  from  glass  lo 
only  some  of  the  rays  get  through,  the  remainder  are  reflected  at  the 
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which  bounds  Ihe  two  media.  Consequently  when  the  pencil «/,  reflected 
from  c.  allempts  to  leave  the  glass  at  il,  most  of  the  rays  composing  it  pass 
into  the  air,  but  some  are  reflected  at  d,  and  continue  within  the  glass. 
These  ate  again  reflected  by  the  metallic  surface,  and  form  a  third  image  of 
A  ;  after  this  reflection  they  come  to  MN,  when  many  emerge  and  render 
the  third  image  visible,  but  some  are  again  reflected  within  the  glass,  and  in  a 
similar  maoner  give  rise  to  a  fourth,  filth,  S:c,,  image,  thereby  completing  the 
series  above  described.     It  is  manifest  from  the  above  explanation  thai  each 


nthe 


preceding  it,  and  consequently  n 
ble— ordi;.arily  not  more  than  eight  or  r* 


This  multiplicity  of  images  is  objectionable  in  observations,  and  accord- 


'.  metallic  mirrors  are  to  be  preferred  in  optical  i 
!.  BKnltlpIo  Ima^fl  tima  twa  pl«ne  mlrrorB. — When  nr 
s,  which  form 


placed  between  two  plar 
either  right  or  acute,  images  of  the  tibject  are 
increases  with  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors. 
each  other,  three  images  are  seen,  arranged 
as  represented  in  fig.  395.  The  rays  OC  and 
OD  from  the  point  O,  after  a  single  reflec- 
tion, give  the  one  an  image  0',and  the  other 
*n  image  O'',  while  the  ray  OA,  which  has 
undergone  two  reflections  at  A  and  B,  gives 
the  third  image  O'".  When  ihe  angle  of 
the  mirrors  Is  60',  Ave  images  are  produced. 
and  icven  if  it  Is  45°.  The  number  of  images 
continues  to  increase  in  proportion  as  (he 
angle  diminishes,  and  when  il  is  lero— thai 
if,  when  the  mirrors  arc  parallel— the  num- 
ber of  images  is  theoretically  infinite.  This 
mufliplicily  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
luminous  rays  undergo  an  increasing  number  of  reflect!' 
to  the  other. 

The  kitleidoscBpe,  in\'ented  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  depends  on  this  property 
of  inclined  mirrors.  It  consists  of  a  lube,  in  which  are  three  mirrors  inclined 
at  60''  ;  one  end  of  ihe  lube  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  and  the 
other  by  a  cap  provided  with  an  aperture.  Small  irregular  pieces  of  coloured 
Ijlass  arc  placed  at  one  end  between  the  ground  glass  and  another  glass  disc, 
and  on  looking  through  the  aperture,  the  other  end  being  held  towards  ihe 
light,  the  objects  and  iheir  images  are  seen  arranged  in  beautiful  symmetrical 
forms  ;  by  turning  the  tube  an  endless  variety  of  these  shapes  is  obtained. 

jog,  Multiple  Imara*  >■■  *w«  p«rmUel  mirror*, —  In  this  case  the  num- 
ber of  images  of  an  object  placed  between  ilicm  is  theoretically  infinite. 
Physically  the  number  is  limiied,  for  as  the  incident  light  is  never  totally  re- 
flected, some  of  it  being  always  absorbed,  the  images  gradually  become 
fainter,  and  arc  ultimately  quite  extinguished. 

Fig.  396  shows  how  the  pencil  \jt  reflected  once  from  M  gives  at  I  the 
-image  o!  Ihe  object  L  at  n  distance  MI  -ML;  then  the  pencil  U  reflected 
■M^from  the  mirror  M,  and  once  from  N,  furnishes  ihc  image  I 'at  a  distance 
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■it'-xl  ;  in  like  ntanncr  die  pencil  Lf  after  two  refietiioMs  i  3l;Myid 
N.formsibc image  I"  2I  a  diiuncenl"— wr.aad  naoBfaram^^ami 


The  images  1, 1',  i",  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  by  rays  ot  ligfa,  •! 
emitted  by  the  object  L  fall  lirit  on  the  mirror  N. 

5ta  trresatBr  reBeetlDa.  Stansed  llcIit.~The  reSectioa  bvm 
suT^ces  vi  polished  bodies,  the  laws  of  which  have  Just  been  sattA,~ad 
the  regular  or  spetuUir reflection  \  but  the  quajitity  thus  reflected  is  kst 
that  of  the  incident  light.  The  light  incident  on  an  opaque  bod;  sepuMi 
fact  into  three  parts  ;  one  is  reflected  regularly,  another  irregnLtrh,  tin 
in  all  direaions-;  while  a  third  is  extinguished,  or  absor^d  by  the  r(d« 
bndy.  If  light  falls  on  a  transparent  body,  a  considerable  ponion  bm 
mi t ted  with  regularity. 

The  irregularly  reflected  light  la  called  scalttred  light : 
makes  bodies  visible.  The  light  which  is  reflected  regularly  does  not 
us  the  images  of  the  reflecting  surface,  but  that  of  the  body  from  whidl 
light  proceeds.  If,  for  example,  a  beam  of  sunlight  be  incident  oa  ■  * 
polished  mirror  in  a  dark  room,  the  more  perfectly  the  light  is  reAecieJ 
less  visible  is  the  mirror  in  the  diflereiit  parts  of  the  room.  The  tjt^ 
not  perceive  the  image  of  the  mirror,  but  that  of  the  sun.  If  the 
power  of  the  mirror  be  diminished  by  sprinkling  on  it  a  light  poitda. 
solar  image  becomes  feebler,  and  the  mirror  is  risible  from  all  parts  «f 
room.  F'erfectly  smooth,  fKtlished  reflecting  surfaces,  if  such  there  • 
would  be  invisible.  The  air  difluses  the  light  which  falls  on  it  from  tbt; 
in  all  direaions,  so  that  it  is  light  in  places  which  do  not  recei^-e  tliedl 
rays  of  the  sun.  Thus  the  upper  layers  of  the  air  diffuse  ibe  light  at 
they  receive  before  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  accordingly  give  rise  to 
phenomenon  ol  Iwilight. 

;ii.    lotenBttr   of   reflaoteil   llslit. — The    intensity   of   the  leflK 
power  of  ;i  body  increases  with  the  degree  of  polish  and  with  the 
of  the  incident  ray.     For  instance,  if  a  sheet  of  while  paper  be  pUccd 
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a  candle,  and  be  looked  at  very  obliquely,  an  image  of  ihe  flame  is  seen  by 
fcfleclion,  which  is  nol  the  case  if  the  eye  receives  less  oblique  rays. 

The  intensity  of  the  reflection  varies  with  different  bodies,  even  when 
the  degree  of  polish  and  the  angle  of  incidence  are  the  same.  It  also  varies 
wiih  (he  nature  of  the  medium  which  the  ray  is  traversing  before  and  after 
reilection.  Polished  glass  immersed  in  water  loses  a  great  part  of  its  reilect- 
ing  power. 

5 1 2.  KeSectloii  of  a  raj-  at  Utbt  Id  «  rotatlDg'  tnlnar.^When  a  hori- 
lonial  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  plane  mirror  which  cnn  rotate  about  a  vertical 
axis,  if  the  mirror  is  turned  through  an  angle  a,  the  reflected  ray  is  turned 
through  double  the  angle. 

Let  nm  (tig.  397;  be  the  first  position  of  the  mirror,  «'/«'  its  position  after 
it  has  been  turned  through  the  angle  a ;  and  let  OD  be  the  fixed  incident 
ray.  irrromlhe  centre  of  rotation  C,  with  any  radius  we  describe  the  cir- 
connferencc  Omn,  and  from  the  point  O,  where  it  cuts  the  incident  ray, 
chords  00'  and  00"  are  drawn  perpendicular  respectively  to  mn  and  m'li'  ; 
the  points  O'  and  O"  are  the  images  of  the  point  O  '  ' 
the  mirror,  and  the  angles  CO'D  and  CO"D'are 
each  equal  to  COD.    The  lines  O'D  and  0"D', 

thus  making  equal  angles  with   O'C  and  0"C, 

the  angle  between  the  two  former  lines  is  equal 

lo  thai  between  the  two  latter,  that  is  it  will  be 

equal  to  O'CO"  and  will  be  measured  by  the 

aic  O'O".    The  rotations  of  the  reflected  ray 

And  of  the  mirrt»r  are  thus  measured  by  the  two 

arcs  O'O"  and  mm'  respectively. 

Now  the  two  angles  O'OO"  and  mCm'  are 

equal,  for  they  have  their  sides  perpendicular 

each  to  each  ;  but  the  angle  O'OO",  which  is 

an  angle  at  the  circumference,  is  measured  by 

half  the  arc  O'O",  and  the  angle  inCm'  by  the  whole 

IS  ihc  double  of  mm',  which  shows  that  when  the  mir 

an  angle  o,  the  reflected  ray  has  turned  through  3a. 

5IJ.  BMII«7's  reflectlDK  aextant. — The  principal  features  of  ihis  in- 
strument, which  is  used  to  measure  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  distani 

objects,  arc  reprcsenicd  in  fig.  398.     It  consists  of  a  metal  sector,  the  arc,  c/t 

of  which  is  graduated.     About  the  centre  of  the  sector, 

turns  ;  this  is  provided  with  a  vernier  and  a  micrometer  s 

index  may  be  accurately  adjusted  and  also  clamped.     A 

perpendicularly  to  the  arm  ai,  and  therefore  moves  with 

i«  permanently  fixed  to  the  arm  ac,  and  opposite  to  it  is  ; 

also  permanently  fixed  ;  the  lower  half  of  this  is  silvered,  and  the  axis  of 

the  telescope  jusi  traverses  the  boundary  of  the  silvered  and  unsilvered  pari 

of  the  mirror. 

In  making  an  observation  the  sextant  is  held  so  that  its  plane  may  pass 

through  both  the  objects  whose  angular  distance  is  lo  be  measured.     The 

index  arm  is  at  the  zero  of  the  graduation,  which  indicates  the  parallelism 

of  the  two  mirrors.     One  of  the  objects  is  then  viewed  in  the  direction  ein, 
rough  the  telescope,  and  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  mirror  m.     The  index 


mui':  hence  O'O" 
has  turned  through 


an  index  arm,  ft/', 
rcw,  by  which  the 

t.     A  telescope  tte 
second  mirror  «, 
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arm  is  then  moved  until  the  eye  sees  simultaneously  with  tihis  the  imagtof 
another  object  g,  which  reaches  the  eye  after  successive  reflections  from  the 
mirror  a,  and  from  the  silvered  part  of  the  mirror  »t ;  that  is,  by  the  path 
gamedo.  Tlie  angle  m An  which  thetwomirrars  now  form  is  measnitd 
by  the  graduation  of  the  sector  irii',  and  is  half  the  angle ^om.  For  when  tbe 
two  mirrors  were  parallel,  the  angular  deflection  of  the  ray  ga,  after  two  re- 
flections, would  be  zero,  and  its  deflection  is  now  the  angle ^^/x;  wbeice,b]' 

// 


Fie.  398- 


the  last  article,  the  mirror  a  must  have  turned  through  half  that  angle,  ll* 
mirror  m  having  been  fixed  in  position  throughout. 

S14.  aCaunremoDt  oTsni*!!  KBKlaB  Iir  reflaotloa  trw^  m.  ^mr.— Aa 

important  application  is  made  of  the  law  of  reflection  in  measuring  snul' 
angles  of  deflection  in  magnetic  and  other  observations.  The  principle  of 
this  method  will  be  understood  from  fig.  399,  in  which  AO  represents  a 


.Jr^ 


"¥=  -^^ 


telescope,  undjrneith  which,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  is  fixed » 
graduated  scale  ss  ;  the  centre  of  which,  the  zero,  corresponds  to  the  axis^ 
the  telescope. 
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Let  NS  be  the  object  whose  angular  deflection  is  to  be  measured,  a 
magnet  for  instance,  and  let  mm  represent  a  small  perfectly  plane  mirror 
fixed  rigidly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  If  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  observation,  the  telescope  is  adjusted  so  that  the  image  of  the 
zero  appears  behind  the  cross  wires,  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  mirror. 
Now  when  the  mirror  is  turned,  by  whatever  cause,  through  an  angle  a,  the 
eye  will  see  through  the  telescope  the  image  of  another  division  of  the 
scale,  a  for  instance,  the  ray  proceeding  from  which  makes  with  the  line  ^OA 
the  angle  2a. 

From  the  distance  of  this  division  Oa  from  the  zero  of  the  scale  and  the 

distance  O^from  the  mirror  we  have  tan  2a^-J^,     Thus,  for  instance,  if  O^i 

Oc 

12 

is  12  millimetres  and  O^  5)Cxx>  millimetres,  then  tan  2a » from  which 

5yOoo 

2a  =  8'    15".    As  a  practised  eye  can  easily  read  -^^  of  a  millimetre,  it  is 

possible  by  such  an  arrangement  to  read  off  an  angular  deflection  of  two 

seconds. 

5 1 5.  Manee*s  Beliofrrapli- — The  reflection  of  light  from  mirrors  has  been 
lately  applied  by  Mance  in  signalling  at  great  distances  by  means  of  the 
sun's  light. 

The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  mirror  about  4  inches  in  diameter 
mounted  on  a  tripod,  and  provided  with  suitable  adjustments  so  that  the 
sun's  light  can  be  received  upon  it  and  Reflected  to  a  distant  station.  An 
obser\'er  then  can  see  through  a  telescope  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
a  spot  of  light.  The  mirror  has  an  adjustment  by  which  it  can  be  made  to 
follow  the  sun  in  its  apparent  motion.  There  is  also  a  lever-key  by  which  the 
signaller  can  deflect  the  r  mirror  through  a  very,  small  angle  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  thus«the  observer  at  the  distant  station  sees  corresponding 
flashes  to  the  right  or  left.  Under  the  subject  of  Telegraphy,  it  will  be  seen 
how  these  alternate  motions  can  be  used  to  form  an  alphabet. 

Of  course  this  mode  of  signalling  can  only  be  used  where  the  sun's  light 
is  available,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap,  simple,  and  portable. 
Signals  have  been  sent  at  the  rate  of  12  words  a  minute,  through  distances, 
in  very  fine  weather,  of  40  miles. 


REFLECTION  OF  LIGHT  FROM  CURVED  SURFACES. 

516.  Spherical  mlrron. — It  has  been  already  stated  (504)  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  curved  mirrors ;  those  most  frequently  employed  are 
spherical  and  parabolic  mirrors. 

spherical  mirrors  are  those  whose  curvature  is  that  of  a  sphere  ;  their 
surface  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  arc  MN  (fig. 
400,),  about  the  radius  CA,  which  unites  the  middle  of  the  arc  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  part.  According  as  the  reflection  takes  place 
from  the  internal  or  from  the  external  face  of  the  mirror  it  is  said  to  be  concave 
or  convex.  C,  the  centre  of  the  hollow  sphere,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  part, 
is  called  the  centre  of  curvature  or  geometrical  centre  :  the  point  A  is  the 
centre  of  the  figure.     The  infinite  right  line,  AL,  which  passes  through  A 

u  3 
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and  C,  is  ihe 
passes  through 
axis.     Theang 
mirror,  is  the 
made  by  a  pla 
Mnes  alone  wil 
The  theory 
from  the  laws 
the  former  as 

the  perpend icu 
to  its  correspo 
all  the  normals 
readily  be  drav 

517.  rooM 
focus  is  a  point 
either  back  war 
Jocu,. 

RealfocHS. 
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From  the  t 
infinitely  smal 
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incidence  D,  X. 
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principal  axis  of  Ihe  mirror  ;  any  right  lin 
the  cenlre  C,  and  not   through   the  point  A, 
e  MCN,  formed  by  joining  the  cenlre  and  ex 
aperture.     A  principal  or  meridional  section 
ne  through  its  principal  axis.     In  speaking  0 
be  considered  which  lie  in  the  same  principal 
of  Ihe  reflection  of  light  from  curved  mirrors  i 
of  reflection  from  plane  mirrors,  by  considerin 
made  up  of  an  infinitude  of  extremely  small 
ermnts.     The  normal  to  the  curved  surface  at 
lar  to  the  corresponding  element,  or,  what  is 
ding  tangent  plane.      It  is  shown  in  geometry- 
pass  through  ihecenire  of  curvature,  so  that 
n  to  any  point  of  a  spherical  mirror. 
of  a  ■pberloKl  oonaave  mirror.— In  a  cur 
in  which  the  reflected  rays  meet  or  tend  to  m 
Is  or  forwards  ;  there  may  either  be  a  real  foe 

—We  shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which  th 
he  principal  axis,  which  presupposes  that  the 
disUnce  ;  let  GD  (fig.  400)  be  such  3  ray. 
ypothesis  that  curved  mirrors  are  composed 
plane  elements,  this  ray  would  be  reflected  fr 

-  which  sintfi 

is  any  sec* 
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to  the  point   D,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
(503)  ;  that  is,  that   CD  being   the  normal   a 
e  angle  of  reflection  CDF  is  et[ual  to  the  ang 
n  the  same  plane.     It  follows  from   this,  tha 
cted  ray  cuts  the  principal  axis,  divides  the  r 
early  into  two  equal  parts.     For  in  the  tria 
qual  to  the  angle  CDG,  for  they  are  altemat 
e  the  angle   CDF  is  equal   to  the  angle  CDG 
hercfore  the  angle  FDC  is  equal  to  the  angle 
FD  are  equal  as  being  opposite  to  equal   an 
,  AD,  the  more  nearly  does  UF  equal  AF 
nail  number  of  degrees,  the  right  lines  AF  a 
ximately  equal,  and  the  point  F  may  be  lake 
I  as  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  does  not  exceed 
IB,  will,  after  reflection,  pass  very  nearly  throu 
pencil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  falls  on  a 

F 
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(he  rays  intersect  after  reflection  in  the  same  point,  which  is  at  an  equal 
distance  from  (he  centre  of  curvature,  and  from  the  mirror.  This  point  is 
called  the/»v«(7>ii?//«v«of  the  mirror,  and  the  distance  AF  is  x\x  principal 
focal  distance. 

All  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  meet  in  the  point  F  ;  and,  conversely,  if  a 
luminous  point  be  placed  at  F,  the  rays  emitted  by  this  point  will  after 
reflection  take  the  directions  DG,  BH,  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  ;  for  in 
this  case  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  have  changed  places  :  but 
these  angles  always  remain  equal. 

The  case  is  now  to  be  considered  in  which  the  rays  are  emitted  from  a 
luminous  point,  L  (fig.  401),  placed  on  the  principal  axis,  but  at  such  a  dis- 


tance that  ihcy  are  not  parallel,  but  divergent.  The  angle  LKC,  which  the 
incident  ray  LK  forms  wiih  the  normal  KC,  is  smaller  than  the  angle  SKC, 
which  the  ray  SK,  parallel  to  the  axis,  forms  with  the  same  normal,  and, 
consequently,  the  angle  of  reflection  corresponding  to  the  ray  LK  must  be 
smaller  than  the  angle  CKF,  corresponding  to  the  ray  SK.  And,  therefore, 
the  ray  LK  will  meet  the  axis  after  reflection  at  a  point,/,  between  the  centre 
C  and  the  principal  focus  F.  So  long  as  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  does 
not  exceed  a  small  number  of  degrees,  all  the  rays  from  the  point  L  will 
intersect  after  reflection  in  the  point  /.  This  point  is  called  the  conjugate 
Jacut;  for  there  is  this  connection  between  the  points  L  and  /,  that  if  the 
luminous  pomt  were  transferred  to  /,  its  conjugate  focus  would  be  at  L,  /K 
being  the  incident  and  KL  the  reflected  ray. 

On  Considering  the  ligurc  401  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  point  L  is 
brought  near  to  or  removed  from  the  centre  C,  lis  conjugate  focus  approaches 
or  recedes  in  a  corresponding  manner,  for  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flection increase  or  decrease  together. 

If  the  point  L  coincides  with  the  centre  C,  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
null,  and  as  ihe  angle  of  reflection  must  be  the  same,  the  ray  is  reflected  on 
•ilself,  and  the  focus  coincides  with  the  luminous  point.  When  the  luminous 
point  is  between  the  centre  C  and  the  principal  focus,  the  conjugate  focus  in 
turn  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  and  is  further  from  the  centre  actord- 
mg  as  the  luminous  point  is  nearer  the  principal  focus.  If  the  luminous  point 
coincides  with  the  principal  focus,  the  reflected  rajs,  being  parallel  to  the 
axis,  will  not  meet,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  focus. 

t(V/««//ic*r.— There  is,  lastly,  the  case  in  which  the  point  is  placed  at 
L,  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror  (fig.  401).  Any  ray,  LM , 
emitted  from  the  point  L,  makes  with  the  normal  CM  an  angle  of  incidence, 
LMC,  greater  than  FMC;  the  angle  of  reflection  must  be  greater  tbanCMS, 
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and  therefore  the  reflected  raj-  ME  diverges  from  the  axis  AK.     Thists 
(he  case  with  all  rays  from  the  point  L,  and  hence  these  rays  do  not  ni 
and,  consequently,  form  no  conjugate  focus  ;  but  if  they  are  conceived  ta 
prolonged  on  the  other  side  of  the   mirror,  their  prolongations  will  intere* 
in  the  same  point,  /,  on  the  axis,  and  the  eye  experiences  the  sa 


I 


sion  aa  if  the  rays  were  directly  emitted  from  the  point  /.     Hence  a  viri 
focus  is  formed  quite  analogous  to  those  formed  by  plane  mirrors  (516)- 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  seen  that  the  position  of  Ifae  principal  focutil 
constant,  while  that  of  the  conjugate  foci  and  of  the  virtual  foci  vary.  Tit 
prittcipai  and  tki  conjugate  fiici  are  always  on  the  tame  side  of  the  mirrtirll 
the  luminous  point,  while  the  virtual  focus  is  always  on  the  other  side  fflk 

Hitherto  the  luminous  point  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  placed  « 
the  principal  axis  itself,  and  then  the  focus  is  fonned  on  this  axis. 
case  in  which  the  luminous  point  is  situate  on  a  secondary  axis,  LB  (fig.  4*3 
by  applying  to  this  anis  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the  preceding  case 
be  seen  that  the  focus  oE  the  point  h  is  formed  at  a  point  /,  on  the  sec 
axis,  and  that,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  point  L,  the  focus  may  te 
either  principal,  conjugate,  or  virtual. 

5  [8.  root  or  oonvez  mirrors.— In  convex  mirrors  liiere  are  only  vinaJ 
foci.     Let  SI,  TK  .  .  .  (iig.  404)  be  rays  parallel  to  the  principal  ai 


convex  mirror.  These  rays,  after  reflection,  lake  the  diverging  dirtclio* 
IM,  KH,  which,  when  continued,  meet  in  a  point,  F,  which  is  the  prindt^ 
vir/ualfocus  of  the  mirror.  By  means  of  the  triangle  CKF,  it  may  be  si 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  concave  mirrors,  that  the  poiht  F  is  appra* 
inately  the  middle  of  the  radius  of  ci 
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,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  axis,  proceed 


^ 


r  being  parallel  It 
point  /,  between  ihe  principal  focus  F 


If  the  incident  luminous  rays, 
from  a  point,  L,  situated  on  the  axi: 
that  a  virtual  focus  will  be  formed  a 
and  the  mirror. 

519.  SDMnnliifttloii  or  the  principal  foeiiB. — In  the  applications  of 
concave  and  convex  mirrors,  it  is  often  necessary  to  know  the  radius  of 
curvature.  This  is  tantamount  to  finding  the  principal  focus  ;  for  being 
situated  at  the  middle  of  the  radius,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  double  the  focal 

To  find  this  focus  with  a  concave  mirror,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays, 
so  that  its  principal  axis  is  parallel  to  them,  and  then  with  a  small  screen  of 
"s  sought  at  which  the  image  is  formed  with  the 
the  principal  focus.     The  radius  of  the  mirror  is 


ground  glass  the  point 
greatest  intensity ;  this 
double  this  distance. 

If  the  mirror  is  con 
H  and  I, : 
and  on  tt 


is  covered  with  paper,  but  two  small  portions, 
left  exposed  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  figure  A, 
same  principal  section  (tig.  405).     A  screen,  MN,  in  the  centre 


^Rh  which  is  .an  opening  larger  than  the  distance  HI,  is  placed  before  the 
^^mirror.  If  a  pencil  of  solar  rays,  SH,  S'l,  parallel  lo  the  axis,  fall  on  the 
mirror,  the  light  is  reflected  at  H  and  I,  on  the  parts  where  the  mirror  is  left 
exposed,  and  forms  on  the  screen  two  brilliant  images  at  h  and  /',  By 
moving  the  screen  MN  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  mirror,  a  position  is 
found  at  which  the  dist;;nce  hi  is  double  that  of  HI.  The  distance  AD 
from  the  screen  to  the  mirror  then  equals  the  principal  focal  distance,  For 
the  arc  HAI  does  not  sensibly  differ  from  its  chord,  and  because  the 
triangles  FBI  and  FA/ are  similar,^! -£^ ;   but  HI  is  half  of  hi,  and 

therefore  also  FA  is  the  half  of  FD,  and  therefore  AD  is  equal  to  AF. 
Further,  FA  is  the  principal  focal  distance  ;  for  the  rays  SH  and  S'l  are 
parallel  lo  the  axis  :  consequently  also  twice  the  distance  AD  equals  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

320.  VomMlon  of  ImKFes  In  OAncave  mlrrora.^Hitherto  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  luminous  or  iilvmiinaled  object  placed  in  front  of  the 
mirror  was  simply  a  point ;  but  if  this  object  has  a  certain  magnitude,  we 
can  conceive  a  secondary  axis  drawn  through  each  of  its  points,  and 
thus  a  series  of  real  or  virtual  foci  could  be  determined,  the  collection  of 
which  composes  the  image  of  the  object.  By  the  aid  of  the  constnic- 
■Ifions   which   have  served  for  determining  the  foci,  we   shall  investigate 


k 
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the  position  and  magnitude  of  these  images  in  concavr  and  in  cow 


PK 


Real  imag/.^Vic  shall  first  take  the  case  in  wh[ch  the  mirror  is  conui 
and  the  objcci  AB  (fig.  406)  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre, 
the  image  or  (he  focus  of  any  poinl,  A,  a  secondary  axis,  AE,  is  drawn 
this  point,  and  then  drawing  from  the  point  A  an  incident  ray,  AD, 
normal  to  this  point,  CD,  is  taken,  and  the  angle  of  retlecilon  CXia 
equal  10  the  angle  i>f  incififiice  ADC.     The  point  ,;,  where  ihe  refiected 


obta« 


cuts  the  secondary  axis   AE,  is  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  poinl  A,  becau* 
every  other  ray  drawn  from  this  point  passes  through   a.     Similarly  if 
secondary  axis,  Bl,  be  drawn  from  the  point  B,  the  rays   from   this  potd 
meet  after  reflection  in  d,  and  form  the  conjugate  focus  of  B.    And  as 
images  of  all  the  points  of  the  object  are  formed  between  a  and  b,  ah  is 
complete  image  of  AB.     From  what  has  been  said  about  foci  (517),  it  foUoOl 
that  this  image  is  real,  invirted,  smaller  than  the  object,  and  placed  ' 
the  centre  0/ curvature  and  the  principal  focus.     This  image  may  be  seen 
two  ways  ;  by  placing  the  eye  in  the  continuation  of  the  reflected  tay^ui 
then  it  is  an  aerial  image  which  is  seen  ;  or  ihe  rays   are  collected  on 
screen,  on  which  the  image  appears  to  be  depicted. 

If  the  luminous  or  illuminated  object  is  placed  at  ab,  between  the  prino- 
pal  focus  and  the  centre,  its  image  is  formed  at  AB.     It  is  then 
inverted  image  ;  it  is  larger  than  the  object,  and  the  larger  as  the  objid, 
is  nearer  tht/o 

If  the  object  is  placed  in  the  principal  focu?  itself,  no  image  is  productd; 
for  then   the  rays  emitted   from  each   point  form,  after  reflection,  as  mMJ 

V  pencils  respectively  parallel  to  the  secondary  axis,  which 

I  the  point  from  which  they  are  emitted  (517),  and  hence  neither  fod 

I  images  arc  formed. 

■  When  all  points  of  the  object  AB  are  above  the  principal  axis  (fig.  *>A 


I 


f 
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t  is  readily  seen  that  the  image  of 


.  ...  which  the  object  is  placed  between 
Lei  AB  be  this  object   (lig.  408)  ;  the 


incident  rays  after  reflection  take  the  directions  DI  and  KH,  and  their  pro- 
longations form  a  virtual  image,  a,  of  the  point  A,  on  the  secondary  axis. 
Similarly,  an  image  of  B  is  formed  at  b ;  consequently  the  eye  sees  at  <ib  the 
image  of  AB.     This  image  is  virtual,  ertet,  and  larger  than  the  object. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  seen  that,  according  to  the  distance  of 
tbe  object,  concave  mirrors  produce  two  kinds  of  images,  or  none  at  all ;  a 
person  notices  this  by  placing  himself  before  a  concave  mirror.  At  a  certain 
distance  he  sees  an  image  of  himself  inverted  and  smaller  ;  this  is  the  real 
image ;  at  a  less  distance  the  image  becomes  confused,  and  disappears  when 
he  is  at  the  focus  ;  still  nearer  the  image  appears  erect,  hut  larger — it  is 
HJthen  a  virtual  image. 

Wm      521.  rorniKtton  *f  lmaE«a  In  oobtbx  mlrrora. — Let  AB   (fig.  409)  be 
^RB  object  placed  before  a  mirror  at  any  given  distance.     AC  and   BC  are 

secondary  axes,  and  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  a 
the  rays  from  A  are  divergent  after  reflection,  and  that  their  prolongatioi 
pass  through  a  point,  a,  which  is  thevirlual  image  of  the  point  A.     Similarly 


the  rays  from  »  form  a  virtual  image  of  it  in  the  point 
receives  the  divergent  rays  DE,  KA,  .  ,  .  sees  in  ai 
Hence,  whatever  the  position  of  an  object  before  a  eonve 
is  ahvays  'virtual,  erect,  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

;3Z.  VormnlM    tot    spIiorlaBl    mlrmrsi — The    rel< 
position  of  an  object  and   that  of  its  image  in  spheri< 
expressed  by  a  very  simple  formula.     In  the  case  of 
— t  be  its  radius  of  curvature,  p  the  distance  LA  of  the  obji 


The  eye  which 
image  of  AB. 
irror,  (lie  im^e 


rors, let 
L  (fig.  4to), 
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and  p'  the  disunce  /A  of  the  image  from  the  mirror.     In  the  triangle  LMii 
the  normal  MC  divides  ihe. angle  LM/ into  two  equal  parts,  and  from  geonwttj 


t  follows  ihai  the  two  segmt 

If  the  arc  AM  does  not  exceed  5  or  6  degrees,  the  lines  ML  and  M/  uf 


;  LC,  CI  are  to  each  olher  as  the  two  sides 
"'  :  thereforeC/xLM-CL»/M. 


approximately  equal  to  AL  and  A^  ;  that  is,  to^  and  p'. 
Further,  C/-  CA-A/=  R->', 

and  also  CL-AL-AC->-R. 

The  values  substituted  in  the  preceding  equations  give 

(R-«/>-(/>-R)A, 

From  which  transposing  and  reducing  we  have 

np^v^p-^ipp-      .       .       . 

If  the  terms  of  this  equation  be  a!l  divided  b>-  pP'K,  we  c 

P^p-'K-         '        '         • 
which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  equation. 
From  the  equation  (1)  we  get 

P'^    fi^^        .        .        . 

which   gives  the  distance  of  the   Image   from   the  mirror, 
distance  of  the  object,  and  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

523.  DUtmmaloo   of   t3t«   fomralw    for   mlrrori. — We   shaD   n 

vestigate  the  different  values  of  p',  according  to  the  values  of  / 
formula  (3). 

i.  Let  the  obJ<;ct  be  placed  at  an  inlinite  distance  on  the  axis,  ir 
case  the  incident  rays  are  parallel.     To  obtain  the  value  of/',  both  tenni'l 
the  fraction  (3)  must  be  divided  by/i,  which  give; 


w 


.       (3) 
1  terms  of ' 


I 


'  P    ' 


),  and  we  have;*'  =  -  ;  that  is,  the  image  is  foniw 
be  the  case,  for  the  incident  raj-s 


in  the  principal   focus,  as  oughl 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

ii.  If  the  object  approaches  the  mirror,/  decreases,  and  , 
nator  of  the  formula  (4)  diminishes,  the  value  of  p^  increases 


)nseqiKD4 
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the  image  approaches  the  centre  at  the  same  time  as  the  object,  but  it  is 
always  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  centre,  for  so  long  as 

R       R 
p  is>R,  we  have  — ^->  -  and  <R. 

K         2 

iii.  When  the  object  coincides  with  the  centre,  >>»R,  and,  consequently 
/'  =  R  ;  that  is,  the  image  coincides  with  the  object. 

iv.  When  the  luminous  object  is  between  the  centre  and  the  principal 
focus, /<R,  and  hence  from  the  formula  (4),  /'>R  ;  that  is,  the  image  is 
formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre.    When  the  object  is  in  the  focus, 

^  ■»    R         •  R 

^      —   which  gjygg  //  « --    =  00  ;  that  is,  the  image  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 

for  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis. 

V.  Lastly,  if  the  object  is  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  we 

get  p  <  —  ;  /'  is  then  negative,  because  the  denominator  of  the  formula  (4) 

is  negative.  Therefore,  the  distance  /'  of  the  mirror  from  the  image  must 
be  calculated  on  the  axis  in  a  direction  opposite  to  p.  The  image  is  then 
virtual,  and  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror. 

Making  f^  negative  in  the  formula  (2),  it  becomes  -  — —  ==^;  in  this 

p    p     K 

form  it  comprehends  all  cases  of  virtual  images  in  concave  mirrors. 

In  the  case  of  convex  mirrors,  the  image  is  always  virtual  (515) ;  ^  and 

R  are  of  the  same  sign,  since  the  image  and  the  centre  are  on  the  same  side 

of  the  mirror,  while  the  object  being  on  the  opposite  side,/  is  of  the  contrary 

sign  ;  hence  in  the  formula  (2)  we  get 

112  ,  . 

p-r^ ^^^ 

as  the  formula  for  convex  mirrors.  It  may  also  be  found  directly  by  the 
same  geometrical  considerations  as  those  which  have  led  to  the  formula  (2) 
for  concave  mirrors. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  preceding  formulae  are  not  rigorously  true, 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  lines  LM  and  /M 
{)[i%.  410)  are  equal  to  LA  and  A/;  although  this  is  not  true,  the  error 
diminishes  without  limit  with  the  angle  MCA  :  and  when  this  angle  does 
not  exceed  a  few  degrees,  the  error  is  so  small  that  it  may,  in  practice,  be 
neglected. 

524.  Caleolatton  of  the  marnitade  of  Imairo** — By  means  of  the  above 
formulae  the  magnitude  of  an  image  may  be  calculated,  when  the  distance  of 
the  object,  its  magnitude,  and  the  radius  of  the  mirror  are  given.  For  if 
BO  be  the  object  (fig.  \\\)ybd  its  image,  and  if  the  distance  A  and  the 
radius  AC  be  known,  ko  can  be  calculated  by  means  of  formula  (3)  of  article 
516.  ho  known,  oQ  can  be  calculated.  But  as  the  triangles  BCD  and  dQb 
are  similar,  their  bases  and  heights  are  in  the  proportion  bd  \  BD  «  CV  :  CK,or 

Length  of  the  image  :  length  of  the  object 
—  distance  from  image  to  centre  :  distance  from  the  object  to  the  centre. 
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Boatlea. — In  the  foregoing  theory '''^ 
foci  and  images  of  spherical  mirrors,  ii  has  already  been  obsen'ed  ihal 
reiiecteiJ  rays  only  pass  through  a  single  point  when  the  aperture  of 


mirror  does  not  exceed  8  or  lo  degrees  (513).  With  a  larger  aperture  ll 
rays  reflected  near  the  edges  meet  the  axis  nearer  the  mirror  than  those  tb 
are  reflected  at  a  small  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  centre  of  tk 
mirror.  Hence  arises  a  want  of  precision  in  these  images,  which  is 
spherkal  aberraltOH  by  reflection,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sphtrUtH  abtnf 
tioK  by  refraciien,  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  lenses. 

Every  reflected  ray  cuts  the  one  next  lo  it  (fig.  412),  and  their  poinlil 
1  fonti  in  space  a  curved  surface,  which  is  called  ihe  eamtit  ^ 


reJUctioH.  The  curve  FM  represents  one  of  the  branches  of  a  section  o 
surface  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper.  When  the  light  of  a  candle 
fleeted  from  the  inside  of  a  cup  or  tumbler,  a  section  of  the  caustic  surM 
can  be  seen  by  partly  filling  the  cup  or  tumbler  with  milk. 

;z6.  A.ppIloatlana  of  mlTron.     Helleitat.— The  applications 
mirrors  in  domestic  economy  are  well  knoivn.     Mirrors  are  also  frequenlj 
used  in  physical  apparatus   for  sending  light  in  a  certain   dlrecti 
solar  light  can  only  be  sent  in   a  constant  direction  by  making  the  min* 
moveable.     It  must  have   a  motion  which  compensates   for   the  contiflM 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  by  the  apparent  diun* 
motion  of  the  sun.     This  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  clockwork  mwo^ 
to  which  the  mirror  is  fixed,  and  which  causes  it  lo  follow  the  course ofl 
sun.     This  apparatus  is  called  the  helioslat.    We  have  already  se» 
application  of  this  in  the  heliograph  (515).     The  reflection  of  light  is 
used  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals  by  means  of  the  instruments  knuwB 

irrors  are  also  often   used.    They  are  applied 
a  shaving  mirror.     They  have  been  Kto.'^vf^ 
'e  still  used  in  telescopes.     They  also  serve  IQ 


refttcting  goHiomHefi. 

Concave  spherical  mi 
magnifying  mirrors,  as  ii 
for  burning  mirrors,  and  i 
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IS  object   ^^M 

5  appear 


^^(  Parabolic  Alirrors. 

conveying  tight  to  great  distances,  by  placing  a  luminous  object 
incipal  focus.     For  this  purpose,  however,  paj-abolii 

he  images  of  objects  seen  in  concave  or  convex  m 

larger,  but  otherwise  similar  geometrically,  this  is 

'riial  or  with  conical  mirrors.      Objects  seen  in   such  mirrors 

crously  distorted.     From  the  laws  of  reflection  the  shape  of  such 

figure  can  be  geometrically  constructed.     In  like 
{es  of  objects  can   be  constructed  which 
lieir  normal  proportions.     They  are  called  anamorphi. 
rabollo  mirrors. — Paraholu 
[cnerated  by  the  revoliiiion  of  the 
^  {fig-  413)- 

wen  already  stated  that  in  sphi 
iverge  only  approximately  to  the  prii 
rce  of  light  is  placed  in  the 
[>cus  of  these  mirrors  the 
lys  are  not  exactly  parallel 
S.  Parabolic  mirrors  arc 
his  defect  ;  they  are  mure 
construct,  bul  are  belle r  fur 

It  is  a  property  of  a  para- 
the  right  line   FM,  drawn 
3CIIS,  F,  to  any  point,  M.  c-f 
ind  the  line  ML,  parallel  to 
F,  make  etjual   angles  witli 
;  TT'  at  this  poinL     Hence 
.raliel  to  the  axis  after  re- 
«t  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  F,  and 
ced  in  the  focus,  the  rays  incident 
allel  to  the  axis.     The  light  thus  re- 
is  to  maintain  its  intensity  even  at  a 
nee,  foril  has  been  seen  (joo)  that  it 
irgence  of  the  luminous  rays  which 

weakens  the  intensity  of  hghc. 
Ilia  property  parabolic  mirrors  are  tiseii 
:  lamps,  and  in  the  lamps  placed  \n 
id  behind  railway  trains.  These  re- 
re  formerly  used  for  lighthovLses,  bul 
replaced  by  lenticular  glasses. 
two  equal  parabolic  mirrors  are  cut 
e  perpendicular  lo  the  axis  passing 
e  focus,  and  are  then  united  at  their 
lis  as  shown  in  the  figure  414,  so  thai 
loincide,  a  system  of  reflectors  is  ob- 
I  ivhich  a  single  lamp  illuminates  in 
ions  at  once.  This  arrangement  is 
tting  staircases  and  passages. 
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CHAPTER   III, 

SINGLE  REFRACTIOM.     LENSES. 

538.  Vtianomanonof  rafraotlon. — Refraction  is  the  deflection  or  bending 
which  luminous  rays  experience  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  to 
another  :  for  instance,  from  air  into  water.  We  say  obliquely,  because  if  tbe 
incident  ray  is  perpendicular  Co  the  surface  separating  the  two  media,  it  is 
not  bent,  and  continues  its  course  in  a  right  line. 

The  incident  ray  being  represented  by  SO  (fig,  406),  the  refracted  r^M 
the  direclion  OH  which  light  takes  In  the  second  medium  ;  and  of  tbean^ 
SOA  and  HOB,  which  these  rays  form  with  the  line  AB,  at  right  angles  ta 
the  surfiice  which  separates  the  two  media,  the  lint 
is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  other  the  aagk^ 
refraction.  According  as  the  refracted  rayapproacbes 
or  deviates  from  the  normal,  the  second  medium  is 
said  to  be  more  or  less  refringent  or  refracting'^aa 
the  first. 

All  the  light  which  falls  on  a.  refracting  suihce 
does  not  completely  pass  into  it ;  one  part  is  a- 
^■S'  4>!-  fleeted  and  scattered  (510),  while  another  penetratts 

into  the  medium. 

Mathematical  analysis  shows  that  the  direction  of  refraction  depends  oe 
the  relative  velocity  of  light  in  the  two  media.  On  the  undulalor>'  theori' 
the  more  highly  refracting  medium  Is  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion  is  least. 

In  uncrj-stallised  media,  such  as  air,  liquids,  ordinary  glass,  the  luminous 
r.ay  is  singly  refracted  \  but  In  certain  crj'stallised  bodies,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  selcnite,  etc.,  the  incident  ray  gives  rise  to  two  refracted  rays.  The 
latter  phenomenon  is  called  double  refraction,  and  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  the  book.    Wc  shall  here  deal  exclusively  with  singUrefroi' 

529.  &»m  of  Blnfl*  nftaetlMi.— When  a  luminous  ray  is  refracted  in 
passing  from  one  medium  into  another  of  a  diFTereni  refractive  power,  the 
following  laws  prevail ; — 

I.  Whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  the  ratio  which  the  timi^ 
the  incident  angle  bears  to  the  sine  of  tiie  angle  of  refraction  is  coitstantfir 
the  same  two  media,  but  varies  with  different  media. 

I I.  The  incident  and  the  refracted  ray  are  in  the  same  pleutt  tMd  ii 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  ieparating  the  two  media. 

These  have  been  known  as  Descartes'  laws  ;  they  are,  however,  mOf 
due  to  Willlbrod  Snell,  who  discovered  them  In  1630 ;  they  are  demtW' 
strated  by  the  same  apparatus  as  Chat  used  for  the  laws  of  reflectioo  (Soj,'- 
The  plane  mirror  In  the  centre  of  the  gr.iduated  circle  is  replaced  by  * 
semi-cylindrical  glass  vessel,  fillcjl  with  water  lo  such  a  height  that  its 
level  is  exactly  the  height  of  the  centre  (fig.  4K').  'f  the  mirror,  M,  be 
then  so  inclined  that  a  reflected  ray,  MO,  is  directed  towards  the  ceottt, 
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s  refracted  on  passing  into  the  water,  but  it 
because  then  its  direction  is  at  right  angles 
vessel.     In  order  to  observe  the  coiarse         ■ 
of  the  refracted  ray,  it  is  received  on  a 
screen,  P,  which   is    moved    until    the 
image  of  ihe  aperture  in  the  screen  N 
is  formed  In  its  centre.     In  all  positions 
of  the  screens  N  and   P,  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
are  measured  by  means  of  two  graduated 
rules,  moveable  so  as  to-be  always  hori- 
zontal, and  hence  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  AD. 

On  reading  off  the  length  of  the  sines 
of  the  angles  MOA  and  DOP  in  the 
scales  I  and  R;  the  numbers  are  found 
lo  vary  with  the  position  of  the  screens, 
but  their  ratio  is  constant  ;  that  is,  if 
(he  sine  of  incidence  becomes  twice  or 
three  times  as  large,  the  sine  of  refrac- 
tion increases  in  the  some  ratio,  which  ~^^^  --  >  - 
demonstrates  the  first  law.  The  second  i-i^  tiH. 
law  follows  from  the  arrangement  of  the 

apparatus,  for  the  plane  of  the  graduated  limb  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  iiquid  in  the  semi-cylindrical  vessel. 

530.  Index  orrefmettoD.—The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the  incident 
and  refracted  angle  is  called  inii^-x-  of  refraclion  or  refrnctive  index.  It 
varies  with  the  media ;  for  cKample,  from  air  to  water  it  is  5,  and  from  air  10 
glass  It  is  |. 

If  the  media  is  considered  in  an  inverse  order — that  is,  if  light  passes 
from  water  to  air,  or  from  glass  to  air — it  follows  the  same  course,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction,  PO  becoming  the  incident  and  OM  the  refracted  ray. 
Consetjuently  the  index  of  refraction  is  reversed  ;  from  water  lo  air  it  is  then 
■,  and  from  glass  to  air  |. 

531.  Mffeeta  prodneeil  ttr  reftectloiii — In  consequence  of  refraction, 
bodies  immersed  in  a  medium  more  highly  refracting  than  air  appear  nearer 


I 


(he  surface  of  this  medium,  but  they  appear  lo  be  more  distant  if  immersed 
a  less  refracting  medium.     Let  L  (lig.  417)  be  an  object  immersed  in  a 


r 
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mass  of  water.  In  passing  thence  into  air,  the  rays  LA,  LB 
from  the  normal  to  the  point  nf  incidence,  and  take  the  direction  AC. 
.  .  .  ,  the  prolongations  of  which  intersect  approximately  in  the  point 
placed  on  the  perpendicular  L'K.  The  eye  receiving  these  tays  sees 
object  L  at  L',  Thegreatertheobliquilyof  therays  LA,  LB  .  .  .  the  hi 
the  object  appears. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  ap)) 
bent  (lig.  418},  the  immersed  part  appearing  raised. 

Owing  to  an  effect  of  refraction,  stars  are  visible  to  useren  whenlbejr; 
below  the  horizon.     For  as  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere  are  denser  a 
portion  as  they  are  nearer  the  earth,  and  as  the  refractive  power  of 
increases  with  its  density  (542),  it  follows  that  on  entering  the  atmospl 
the  luminous   rays  become   bent,  as  seen  in  fig.   419,.  describing  a 
before  reaching  the  eye,  so  that  we  can  see  the  star  at  S'  along  the  u 
of  this  curve  instead  of  at  S.     In  our  climate  the  atmospht 
does  not  raise  the  stars  when  on  the  horizon  more  than  half  a  At 
Another  experimental  illustration  of  Ihe  effect  of  refraction  is  the  following. 
A  coin  is  placed  in  an  empty  porcelain  basin,  and  the  position  of  the  Vjt 
so  adjusted  that  it  is  just  not  visible.     If  now,  the  position  of  the 
remaining   unaltered,  water  be   poured   into  the   basin,   the   coin    becoi 
visible.     A  consideration  of   fig.  417   will   suggest   the  explanation  of 
phenomenon. 

532.  Total  rafleotlou.  CrttlMU  tuifle. — When  a  luminous  ray  pa 
from  one  medium  into  another  which  is  less  refracting,  as  from  water 
air,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  less  than  the  angle  of 
fraction.  Hence,  when  light  is  propagated  in  a  mass  of  water 
(fig.  4-o),  there  is  always  a  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence  SOB,  such  itat 


the  angle  of  refraction,  AOR,  is  a  right  angle,  in  which  case  the  retratlrf 
ray  emerges  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  angle,  SOB,  is  called  the  critical  angle,  since  for  any  greater  an^ 
POB,  the  incident  ray  cannot  emerge,  but  undergoes  an  internal  reflecli<>V 
which  is  called  total  rejltction^  because  the  incident  light  is  entirely  reflcctli 
From  water  to  air  the  critical  angle  is  48°  35';  from  glass  10  air,  41° 48'. 

The  occurrence  of  this  internal  reflection  may  be  observed  by  the  fc 
ing  experiment.  An  object,  A,  is  placed  before  a  glass  vessel  filled  wilhw 
^fig.  421) ;  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  then  looked  at  as  shown  in  the  i^ 
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it  the  object  A  is  seen  at  a,  formed  by  the  rays  teflecled  at  m. 


and  an  image  a 
in  the  ordinary  n 

Similar  effccis  of  the  total  reflection  of  the  images  of  objects  contained 
in  aquaria  arc  frequently  observed,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  their 
appearance. 

In  total  reflection  there  is  no  loss  of  light  from  absorption  or  transmission, 
and  accordingly  it  produces  the  greatest  brilliancy.  If  a  test  tube  half  full 
of  water  be  placed  in  water,  the  empty  part  shines  as  brillianily  as  pure 
mercury.  Bubbles  again  in  water  glisten  like  pearls,  and  cracks  in  trans- 
parent bodies  like  strips  of  silver,  for  the  oblique  rays  are  totally  reflected. 
The  lustre  of  transparent  bodies  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  such  as  the 
lusue  of  chandeliers,  arises  mainly  from  total  reflection.  This  lustre  is  more 
Frequent  and  more  brilliant  the  smaller  the  hmiting  angle  ;  the  lustre  of  dia- 
mond therefore  is  the  most  brilliant. 

533.  ■iip«je.^The  »«/rHfc' is  an  optical  illusion  by  which  inverted  images 
of  distant  objects  are  seen  as  if  below  the  ground  or  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
phenomenon  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  hot  climates,  and  more 
especially  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Egypt.     The  ground  there  has  often  the 


aspect  of  a  tranquil  lake,  on  which  are  reflected  trees  and  the  surrounding; 
villages.  Monge,  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  was 
the  firsl  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  refraction,  which  results  from  the  unequal  density 
af  the  different  layers  of  the  air  when  they  are  expanded  by  contact  with  the 
tjeated  soil.  The  least  dense  layers  are  then  the  lowest,  and  a  luminous  ray 
Vom  an  elevated  object,  A  {tig.  422),  traverses  layers  which  are  gradually  less 
>erracting  ;  for,  as  will  be  shown  presently  (542),  the  refracting  power  of  a 
[BS  diminishes  with  lessened  density.  The  angle  of  incidence  accordingly 
ncrcases  from  one  layer  to  the  other,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  critical 
Uiglc,  beyond  which  internal  reflection  succeeds  10  refraction  (532).  The 
ay  then  rises,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  undergoes  a  scries  of  successive 
e&actions,  but  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  first,  for  it  now  passes  through 
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layers  which  are  gradually  more  refracting.  The  luminous  ray  then  reach( 
the  eye  with  the  same  direction  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  point  beM 
the  ground,  and  hence  it  gives  an  inverted  image  of  the  object,  just  a^  " 
had  been  reflected  at  the  point  O,  from  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  lake. 

The  effect  of  the  mirage  may  be  illustrated  artificially,  as  Dr.  Wolla 
showed,  by  looking  along  the  aide  of  a  red-hot  poker  at  a  word  oi 
ir  twelve  feet  distant.     At  a  distance  less  than  three-eighths  of  ai 
the  line  of  the  poker,  an  inverted  image  was  seen,  and  within  and  w 
that  an  erect  image.    A  more  convenient  arrangement  than  a  red-hot  p> 
a  flat  box  closed  at  the  top  and  filled  with  red-hot  charcoal- 
Mariners  sometimes  see  images  in  the  air  of  ihe  shores  or  of  diad 
vessels.     This  is  due  to  Ihe  same  cause  as  the  mirage,  but  in 
direction,  only  occurring  when  the  tempetatureof  the  air  is  above  that  o: 
1,  for  then  the  inferior  layers  of  the  atmosphere  are  denser,  owing  to  ll 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water.     Scorcsby  observed  several  s 
cases  in  the  Polar  Seas. 


ISSEON  or  LIGHT  THROUGH   TRANSPARENT  MEDtA. 

534.  KeOla  wltb  puraJlel  tkoai. — When  light  traverses  a  medium  wi 

parallel  faces  the  timrgmt  rays  are  parallel  to  the  incident  rays. 

Let  MN  (lig.  4^3)  be  a  glass  plate  with  parallel  faces,  let  SA  be  ll 

incident  and  DH  the  emergent  ray,  i  and  r  the  angles  of  inciden 

refraction  at  the  entrance  of  the  ray,  u 
lastly,  I*  and  r"  the  same  angles  at  its* 
gence.    At  A  the  light  undergoes  i 
refraction,  the  index  of  which   is  ■ 


I 


(529).     At  D  it  i 
and  the  index  \i 


refracted  a  second  in 


seen  ihat  the  index  of  refraction  of  jl 
to  air  is  the  reciprocal  of  its  reftjiCt 
from  air  to  glass  ;  hence 


But  as  the   two  normals  AG  and  DE  are  parallel,  the  angles  r 
equal,  as  being  alternate  interior  angles.    As  the  numerators  h 
equation  are  equal,  the  denominators  must  be  also  equal  ;  the  angles  ^ 
i  are  therefore  equal,  and  hence  DB  is  parallel  to  SA. 

535,  Pri«m.— In  optics  s.  prism  is  any  transparent  medium  con 
between  two  plane  faces  inclined  to  each  other.  The  intersection  0 
two  faces  is  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  their  inclination  is  its  re( 
angle.     Every  section  perpendicular  to  the  edge  is  called  a  principal  Jfl 

The  prisms  used  for  experiments  are  generally  right  triangular  p 
of  glass,  as  shown   in  fig.  424,  and   their  principal  section   is  a  trian|it  '4 
435).     In  this  section  the  point  A  is  called  the  summit  of  the  prism,  ai 


line  BC  is  called  ibi 
^  ABC,  and  not  lo  the  prism. 


Path  of  Rays  in  Prisms. 

Ihese  expressions  have  reference  t 


(6.  »■ 


■ath  of  VBya  In  prlam*.  Angle  of  devlBitlaii. — When  the  taws 
iciion  are  known,  the  paih  of  the  rajS  in  a  prism  is  readily  delennined. 
)  be  a  luminous  point  (fig.  425)  in  the  same  plane  as  the  principal  sec- 
IIBC  of  a  prism,  and  let  OU  be  an  incident  ray.  This  ray  is  refracted 
I  and  approaches  the  normal,  because  it  passes  into  a  more  highly  re- 
Ing  medium.  At  K  it  experiences  a  second  refraction,  but  it  then  de- 
k  (him  the  normal,  for  it  passes  into  air,  which  is  less  refractive  than 
i  The  light  is  thus  refracted  twice  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  lfi€ 
"t  drfiected  tvtvards  the  bus,;  and  consequently  the  eye  which  receives 
knergent  ray  KH  sees  the  object  O  at  O' ;  that  is,  n&jects  seen  Ihraiigk 
bin  appear  defUcUd  toivards  ih  siimmil.  The  angle  OEO',  which  the 
Isnt  and  emergent  rays  form  with  each  other,  expresses  the  deviation  of 
(caused  by  the  prism,  and  is  called  tin  angle  ofdevialion. 


glides  this,  objects  seen  through  a  prism  appe:ir  in  all  the  colours 
Inbow  ;  this  phenomenon  will  bcdcscribedunder  the  name  of  i/M/fc'/-j.' 
£s  angle  increases  with  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  the  prisu 
lw>  with  lis  refr.icting  angle.     It  also  varies  with  the  angle  imdc 
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the  luminous  ray  enters  ihe  prism.  The  angle  of  deviation  increases  uptq 
a  certain  limit,  which  is  deiemiined  by  calculation,  knowing  the  angit  tf 
incidence  of  the  ray,  and  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

That  the  angle  of  deviation  JDcreases  with  the  refractive  index  n 
shown  by  means  af  Hx  polypriim.  This  name  is  given  to  a  prism  forn 
of  several  prisms  of  thesame  angle  connected  at  their  ends  (fig.  426). 
prisms  are  made  of  substances  unequally  refringent,  such  as  flint  glass,  rti 
crystal,-or  crown  glass.  If  any  object— a  line,  for  instance— be  looked  ij 
through  the  polyprism,  its  different  parts  are  seen  at  unequal  heights. 
highest  portion  is  that  seen  through  the  flint  glass,  the  refractive  inc 
which  is  greatest  ;  then  the  rock  crystal ;  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  d 
decreasing  refractive  indices. 

The  priim  ivith  -variabU  aitgU  (fig.  427}  is  used   for  showing  tl 
angle  of  deviation  increases  with  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism, 
sists  of  two  parallel  brass  plates,  B  and  C,  fixed  on  a  support.    B 
these  are  two  glass  plates  moving,  on  a  hinge,  with  some  friction  agai 
plates,  so  as  to  close  it.     When  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel  the  a 
may  be  varied  at  wifl.     If  a  ray  of  light,  S,  be  allowed  to   fall   upon  oj 
them,  by  inclining  the  other  more,  the  angle  of  the  prism  increases,  ai 
deviation  of  the  ray  is  seen  to  increase. 

537.  AppUo«tloa  or  riBbt-uiEled  prlama  In  reflectors. — Prisms  v! 
principal  settinn  is  an   isosceles   right-angled  triangle  aflford  a 

application  of  total  reflection  (.533). 
let  ABC  (fig.  428}  be  the  principal  s« 
of  such  a  prism,  O  a  luminous  poi 
OH  a  ray  at  right  angles  to  theft 
Thisrayenlers  the  glass withoucbi 
fracled,  and  makes  isith  the  face  K 
angle  equ.il  to  B,  that  is  to  45  dcgrt 
and  therefore  greater  than  the  lir 
•■'«■"*■  angle  of  glass,  which  is4i'' 48*  (53:;. 

ray  OH  undergoes,  therefore,  at  H  total  reflection,  which  impans  ti 
direction  HI  perpendicular  to  the  second  face  AC.  Thus  the  h>-potlicnial 
surface  of  this  prism  prodiici 
effect  of  the  most  perfect  pUn<B 
mirror,  and  an  eye  placed  at  I  ««■ 
O'  the  image  of  the  point  0.  ThSj 
property  of  right-angled  prisms  is  &^■ 
quentiy  used  in  optical  ic 
538.  CondltlonB  of  •■ 
prisnu.— In  order  that  any  luminoaH 
rays  refracted  at  the  first  fact  0' 
prism  may  emerge  from  thesn 
is  necessary  that  the  refraclivei 
the  prism  be  less  than  twice  ill 
cal  angle  of  the  substance  of"^ 
the  prism  is  composed.  For  il 
the  first  face,  IE  the  refracted  ray.  P' 
only  emerge  from  the  second  fece  "' 


(fig.  4J9)  be  the  ray-incideni 
PE  the  normals,  the  ray  IE  c 
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incident  angle  1£P  is  less  [han  the  critical  angle  {332).  But  ns  the  inci- 
dent angle  LIN  increases,  tlie  angle  EIP  also  increases,  while  lEP  dimin- 
ishes. Hence,  according  as  the  direction  of  the  ray  LI  tends  to  become 
parallel  with  ihe  face  AH,  does  this  ray  lend  lo  emerge  at  the  second  face. 

Let  LI  be  now  parallel  to  AB.  the  angle  r  is  then  equal  lo  the  critical 
angle  /  of  the  prism  bei;ause  it  has  its  maximum  value.  Further,  the  angle 
EPK,  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  IPE,  is  equal  lor-n' ;  but  the  angles 
EPK  and  A  are  equal,  because  their  sides  are  perpendicular,  and  therefore 
A-^  +  ''  ;  therefore  also  A-/+1',  for  in  this  case  r=/.  Hence,  if  A"i/ 
or  is  >-!,  we  shall  have  j'  =  /or  >/,  and  therefore  the  ray  would  not  emerge 
at  the  second  face,  but  would  undergo  internal  reflection,  and  would  emerge 
al  a  third  face,  BC.  This  would  be  much  more  the  case  with  rays  whose 
incident  angle  is.  less. than  BIN,  because  we  have  already  seen  that  i'  con- 
tinually increases.  Thus  in  the  case  in  which  the  refracting  angle  of  a  prism 
is  equal  to  2I  or  is  greater,  tio  luminous  ray  could  pass  through  the  faces  of 
the  refracting  angle. 

As  the  critical  angle  of  gl; 
and  accordingly,  objects  canr 
tng  an^le  is  a  right  angle. 
could  pass  through  a  hollow 
and  tilted  with  water. 

If  we  suppose  A  to  be  greater  than  /  and  less  than  i/,  then  of  rays  inci- 
dent at  I  some  within  the  angle  NIB  will  emerge  from  AC,  others  will  not 
emerge,  nor  will  any  emerge  that  arc  incident  within  the  angle  NIA.  If  we 
suppose  A  to  have  any  magnitude  less  than  /,  all  rays  incident  at  I  within 
the  angle  NIB  will  emerge  from  AC,  as  also  will  some  of  those  incident 
within  the  angle  NIA. 

539.  BSIotiDtun  devtattoB. — When  a  pencil  of  solar  light  passes  through 
an  aperture  A,  in  the  side  of  a  dark  chamber  (fig.  430),  the  pencil  is  projecied 


1 


I  is  41°  48',  twice  this  angle  is  less  than  90°, 
be  seen  through  a  glass  prism  whose  refract- 
s  the  critical  angle  of  water  is  48°  35'  light 
ctangular  prism  formed  of  three  glass  plates 


k  a  straight  line  AC,  on  a  distant  screen.  But  if  a  vertical  prism  be  inter- 
Kd  between  the  aperture  and  the  screen,  the  pencil  is  deviated  towards 
e  bnse  of  tlie  prism,  and  the  image  is  projected  at  U,  at  some  distance 
n  the  point  C.  If  the  prism  be  tunied  so  that  the  incident  angle  decreases, 
e  luminous  disc  approaches  the  point  C,  up  to  a  certain  position,  E,  from 
reverts  to  its  original  position  even  when  the  prism  is  rotated  in  the 
bne  direction.     Hence  there  is  a  deviation,  LUC,  less  than  any  other,     H 
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may  be  demonsiraled  maihematically  that  this  minimum  dfviafin 
place  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  emergence  are  equal. 

The  angle  of  minimum  deviation  may  be  calculated  when  Ihe  n 
angle  and  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prisin  are  known.      For  wM 
deviation  is  Seast,  as  the  angle  of  emergence  >^  is  equal  lo  the  incideot 
I  (fig.  429),  r  must  -('.    But  it  has  been  shown  above  (538)  that  A 
consequently, 


A  =  2J 


If  the  minimum  angle  of  deviation  LD/  be  called  d,  this  angle  b 
terior  to  the  triangle  DIE,  we  readily  obtain  the  equation 


whence  d~ii~h  ...... 

which  gives  the  angle  d,  when  /and  A  are  known. 

From  the  formulae  (1)  and  (2)  a  third  maybe  obtained,  which  a 
calculate  the  index  of  refraction  of  a  prism,  when  its  refracting  angle 
minimum  of  deviation  are  known.    The  index  of  refraction  «  is  Ihe 

the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  ;  hence  «  =  *I  - 
placing  i  and  r  from  their  values  in  the  above  equations  (1)  and  (3)  1 


540.  Meaaurement  of  the  Index  of  rett»eaoa  In  saUda.— By 

of  Ihe  preceding  formula  (3)  the  refractive  index  of  a  solid  maybe  caica 
when  the  angles  A  and  d  are  known. 

In  order  to  determine  the  angle  A,  the  substance  is  cut  in  the  form 
triangular  prism,  and  the  angle  measured  by  means  of  a  goniometer  (5* 

The  angle  d  is  measured  in  the  following  manner :  a  ray,  LI,  en* 
from  a  distant  object  (fig.  430>  '*  received  on  the  prism,  which  is  M 


in  order  to  obtain  the  minimum  deviation  EDL'.     By  n 
with  a  graduated  circle,  the  angle   EDL'  is  read  off,  which  the  n 
ray  DE  makes  with  the   ray  DL',  coming  directly  from  the  obfi 
this  is  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  assuming  that  (he  objecij 
distant  that  the  two  rays  LI  and  L'D  are  approximately  paralleL 
values  then  only  need  to  be  substituted  in  the  equation  (j)  V 
value  of  H. 
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anBiiremeiit   of   tb«    Index    or  refHictiaii   of   llqnlda. — Biot 

wton's  method  to  delcrmining  the  refractive   index   of  liquids. 

iiirpose   a   cylindrical   cavilj-  O,  of 
in.  diameter,   is  perforated  in  0. 

\,  PQ  (fig.  432),  from  the  incident 

face  of  emergence.    This  cavity  is 

:wo  plates  of  thin  glass  which  are 

n  the  sides  of  this  prism.     Liquids 

ced  through  a  small  stoppered  aper- 

e  refracting  angle  and  the  minimum 

f  the  liquid  prism  in  the  cavity  0 

1  determined,  their  values  are  intro-  Y'ig.  (31. 

the  formula  (3),  which  gives  the  index. 

»B»nrament  at  t&e  InOex  of  reltftotliMi  of  (Mea,— A  method 

irpose  founded  on  that  of  Newton  was  devised  by  Biot  and 

le  apparatus  which  they  used  consists  of  a  glass  tube  (fig.  433), 

:   its   two   ends,  and   closed   by  glass   plates,  which   are   at   an 

]°.    This  lube  is  connected  with  a  belUjar,  H,  in  which  there  is 

rometer,  and  with  a  stopcock  by  means  of  which  the  apparatus 

lusted,  and  different  gases  intro- 

fter  having  exhausted  the  tube 
)f  light,  SA,  is  transmitted,  which 
ay  from  the  normal  through  an 
It  the  first  incidence,  and  towards 
an  angle  f  —  r'  at  the  second, 
deviations  being  added,  the  total 
^  is  r—i+f-r'.     In  the  case  of 

deviation,  i'  -  r*  and  r  -^  i',  whence 
rince  r+/"A  (S38).  The  index 
iim  to  air,  which  is  evidently 
lerefore  the  value 


I 


HK")  ■   ■   ■ 

In  order  to  deduce  the  refractive 
vacuum  into  air,  which  is  the 
iix  or  principal  index,  it  is  sim- 
iry  to  know  the  refracting  angle  A,  and  the  angle  of  minimum 

in  the  absolute  index  of  any  other  gas,  after  having  produced  a 
s  gas  is  introduced  ;  the  angles  A  and  d  having  been  measured, 
Mmula  gives  the  index  of  refraction  from  gas  to  air.  Dividing 
f  refraction  from  vacuum  to  air  by  the  index  of  refraction  from 
lir,  we  obtain  the  index  of  refiactioo  from  vacuum  to  the  gas,  that 

Ds  of  this  apparatus  Biot  and  Arago  found  that  the  refractive 
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indices  of  gases  are  very  small  as  compared  with  those  of  solids  and  liquids, 
and  that  for  the  same  gas  the  refractive  power  is  proportional  to  the  density', 
meaning  by  the  refractive  action  of  a  substance  the  square  of  its  refrac- 
tive index  less  unity  ;  that  is,  «'—  i.  The  refractive  action  divided  by  the 
density,  or 


««-i 


is  called  the  absolute  refractive  power. 


Table  of  the  absolute  indices  of  refraction. 


Diamond        .         .         .  2*47  to  275 

Plate  glass,  St.  Gobin 

Phosphorus    ....     2*224 

Crown  glass  . 

Sulphur           .        .        .        .     2'ii5 

Turpentine    • 

» 

Ruby 1779 

Alcohol . 

k 

Bisulphide  of  carbon      .        .     i  '678 

Albumen 

1 

Iceland  spar,  ordinary  ray          1*654 

Ether    . 

Iceland  spar,  extraordinary 

Crystalline  lens 

ray r483 

Vitreous       „ 

Flint  glass      .         .        .         .     i  -575 

Aqueous       „ 

Rock  salt        .         .        .        .1-550 

Water  . 

Rock  cr\'stal  ....     1*548 

Ice        .        .        . 

Refractive  indices  of  gases. 

Vacuum     ....     roooooo 

Carbonic  acid . 

Hydrogen.         .        .        .     1*000138 

Hydrochloric  acid  . 

Oxygen      ....     1000272 

Nitrous  oxide  . 

Air 1*000294 

Sulphurous  acid 

Nitros^en    ....     1*000300 

defiant  gas     . 

Ammonia  ....     1*000385 

Chlorine . 

• 

rS43 
1-600 

1-470 

iW 
1*360 

1*358 

1-384 

1*339 

1-357 
1*336 

1-310 


1-000449 

IXX30449 
itx)0503 

itxx)665 

ixx)o678 

11000772 


LENSES.   THEIR  EFFECTS. 

543.  Blfferent  kinds  of  lenses. — Lenses  are  transparent  media,  whidi, 
from  the  curvature  of  their  surfaces,  have  the  property  of  causing  the  laminoos 
rays  which  traverse  them  either  to  converge  or  to  diverge.  According  to 
their  curvature  they  are  either  spherical,  cylindrical,  eUipticcU^  or paruMi- 
Those  used  in  optics  are  always  spherical.  They  are  commonly  made  dthef 
oi  crown  glass,  which  is  free  from  lead,  or  oi flint  glass,  which  contains  lead, 
and  is  more  refractive  than  crown  glass. 

The  combination  of  spherical  surfaces,  either  with  each  other  orwii^ 
plane  surfaces,  gives  rise  to  six  kinds  of  lenses,  sections  of  which  are  rcpw- 
sented  in  fig.  434  ;  four  are  formed  by  two  spherical  surfaces,  and  two  bf* 
plane  and  a  spherical  surface.  - 

A  is  a  double  convex',  B  is  a  plano-convex,  C  is  a  converging  conci^ 
convex;  D  is  double-concave,  E  is  2i  piano  concave,  and  F  is  a  diverging Ci*' 
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eav^eoHvix.  Tiie  lenses  C  and  F  are  abo  called  meniscus  lenses,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  crescent-shaped  moon. 

The  first  three,  which  are  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  borders,  ate 
eoKverging ;  the  others,  which  are  thinner  in  the  centre,  are  diverging.  In 
the  first  group,  the  double  convex  lens  only  need  be  considered,  and  in  the 


second  the  double  concave,  as  the  properties  of  each  of  these  lenses  apply  to 
all  those  of  the  same  group. 

In  lenses  whose  two  surfaces  are  spherical,  the  centres  for  these  surfaces 
are  called  cen/res  0/ curvature,  and  the  right  line  which  passes  through  these 
two  centres  is  the  principal  axis.  In  a  plano-concave  or  plano-convex  lens, 
the  principal  axis  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
face  on  the  plane  face. 

In  order  to  compare  the  path  of  a  luminous  ray  in  a  lens  with  that  in  a 
prism,  the  same  hypothesis  is  made  as  for  curved  mirrors  (517),  that  is,  the 
surfaces  of  these  lenses  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  an  infinity  of  small 
plane  surfaces  or  elements  ;  the  normal  at  any  point  is  then  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  element.  It  is  a  geometrical 
principle,  that  all  the  normals  to  the  same  spherical  surface  pass  through 
its  centre.  On  the  above  hypothesis  we  can  always  conceive  two  plane 
surfaces  at  the  points  of  incidence  and  convergence,  which  are  inclined  to 
each  other,  and  thus  produce  the  effect  of  a  prism.  Pursuing  this  com- 
parison, the  three  lenses  A,  I),  and  C  may  be  compared  10  a  succession  of 
prisms  having  their  summits  outwards,  and  the  lenses  D,  E,  and  F  to  a 
series  having  their  summits  inwards  ;  from  this  we  see  that  the  first  ought 
to  condense  the  rays,  and  the  latter  to  disperse  them,  for  we  have  already 
seen  that  when  a  luminous  ray  traverses  a  prism  it  is  deflected  towards  the 
base  (536)- 

;44.  9«*A  In  doable  oonvez  lanaea. — The  focus  of  a  lens  is  the  point 
where  the  refracted  rays,  or  their  prolongations,  meet.  Double  convex 
lenses  have  both  real  and  virtual  foci,  like  concave  mirrors. 

Real  foci.  We  shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  luminous  rays 
^vhich  fall  on  the  lens  are  parallel  to  its  principal  axis,  as  shown  in  fig, 
.43;.  In  this  case,  any  incident  ray,  LB,  in  approaching  the  normal  of  the 
(Mint  of  incidence  B,  and  in  diverging  from  it  at  the  point  of  emergence  D| 
i  s  twice  refracted  towards  the  axis,  which  it  cuts  at  F.  As  all  rays  parallel 
Vo  the  axis  are  refracted  in  the  same  manner,  it  can  be  shown  by  calculation 
Chat  they  all  pass  very  nearly  through  the  point  F,  so  long  as  the  arc  DE 
<3oes  not  exceed  10°  to  12°.  This  point  is  called  Xh^  principal  focus,  and  the 
«]istance  FA  is  the  principal  focal  distance.     It  is  constant  in  the  same  lens 


but  varies   with  the  radii 
nrdinarr  lenses,  which  are 
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surfaces  are  nearly  equal,  the  principal  focus  coincides  very  closely  with 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  the  luminous  point  is 
the  principal  focus,  but  so  near  that  all  tncideni  rays  form  a  divei^nt  pend 
shon-n  in  lig.  436.     The  luminous  point  being  at  L.  by  comparing  (he  puk 


Fig-  <J6- 


of  a  diverging  ray,  LB,  with  that  of  a  ray,  SB,  parallel  to  the  axi  , 
is  found  to  make  with  the  normal  an  angle,  LB«,  greater  than  the  ugk 
SB«  ;  consequently,  after  traversing  the  lens,  the  ray  cols  the  axis  »l" 
point,  /,  which  is  more  distant  ihan  the  principal  focus  F.     As  all  rays  tr 
the  point  L  intersect  approximately  in  the  same  point  /,  this  latter  is  thei 
jugate  focus  of  the  point  L ;  this  term  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in 
cases  of  mirrors,  and  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  two  p^ 
L  and  /,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  the  luminous  point  is  moved  to 
the  focus  passes  to  L. 

According  as  the  luminous  point  comes  nearer  the  lens,  the  corn 
of  the  emergent  raj's  decreases,  and  the  focus  /  becomes  more  distant ; 
the  point  L  coincides  with  the  principal  focus,  the  emergent  rays  on  the 
side  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  there  is  nofocus, or,  what  is  the  samel 
it  is  infinitely  distant.    As  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel  in  this  case,  tbe 
tensity  of  light  only  decreases  slowly,  and  a  simple  lamp  can  iUumiaatet 
distances.     It  is  merely  necessary  10  place  it  in  the  focus  of  n  double  coo< 
lens,  as  shown  in  fig.  437. 

Virtual  Joci.  A  double  convex  lens  has  a  virtual  focus  when  the  \\ 
object  is  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  principal  focus,  as  shown  in 
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438.     In  this  case  the  incident  rays  make  ivith  the  normal  greater  angles  than 
those  made  with  the  rays  Fl  from  the  principal  focus  ;  hence,  when  the  former 


Bys  emerge,  they  move  farther  from  the  axis  than  the  latter,  and  form  a 
iverging  pencil,  HK,  GM.    These  rays  cannot  produce  a  real  focus,  but 

r  prolongations  intersect  in  some  point,  /,  on  the  axis,  and  this  point  ia 

virtual  focus  of  ihe  point  L  (S06). 


545.  Pool  In  doable  eoaokve  lenieB.— In  double  concave  lenses  there 
e  only  virtual  foci,  whatever  the  distance  of  the  object.  Let  SS'  be  any 
mcil  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  (tig.  439),  any  ray,  SI,  is  refracted  at  the 
lint  of  incidence,  I,  and  approaches  the  normal  CI.  At  ihe  point  of  emer- 
■tee  it  is  also  refracted,  but  diverges  from  the  normal  GC,  so  that  it  is 
Fice  refr.TCied  in  ii  direction  which  moves  it  from  the  ash  CC.     As  the 


le  thing  takes  place  for  every  other  ray,  S'KMN,  it  follows  that  the  rays, 
■r  traversing  the  lens,  form  a  diverging  pencil,  GHMN.     Hence  there  is 

I  real  focus,  but  the  prolongations  of  these  rays  cut  one  another  in  a  point, 

,  which  is  the  principal  virtual  focus. 
In  [he  case  in  which  the  rays  proceed  from  a  point,  L  (lig,  440), 


the 
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virtual  focus  is  fnrmed  at 


axis,  it  is  Tound  by  the  s: 

which  is  beiween  the  principai  focus  and  the  lens. 

546.  Bxparlmeiital  determlaittloii  ortbe  prtnolpBl  f«e«u  of  lenac 

To  determine  the  principal  focus  of  a  coiu'ex  lens,  it  may  be  expose 
the  sun's  rays  so  that  they  are  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  eniergeni  pi 
being  received  on  a  ground-glass  screen,  the  point  to  which  the  rays  conv 
is  readily  seen  j  it  is  the  principal  focus. 

Or  an  image  of  an  object  is  formed  on  a  screen,  their  respective  di 
from  which  are  then  measured,  and  from  these  distances  the  focus  if 
lated  from  the  dioptric  formula  (553). 

With  a  double  concave  lens,  the  face  rt^  (fig.  441)  is  covered  with 
opaque  substance,  such  as  lampblack,  two  sm»U  apertures,  a  and  b,  bdl 
left  in  the  same  principal  section,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  ansj 
pencil  of  solar  light  is  then  received  on  the  other  face,  and  the  screen 
which  receives  the  emergent  rays,  is  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  la 
until  A  and  B,  the  spots  of  light  from  the  small  apertures  a  and  i,  are  d 
tant  from  each  other  by  twice  ab.  The  distance  DI  is  then  equal  10  t 
focal  distance  FD,  because  the  triangles  Fit^  and  FAB  are  similar.  Anod 
method  of  determining  the  focus  of  a  concave  lens  is  given  in  article  551. 

547.  OpMoBl  OMitr«.  aeooiMiBi?  «ii»,^ln  every  lens  there  is  a  poi 
called  ihe  optical  centre,  which  is  sitii.ited  on  the  a.vis,  and  which  has  ll 


properly  that  any  luminous  ray  pissing  through  it  experiences  no  angulu 
deviation  ;  that  is,  that  the  emergent  ray  is  parallel  lo  the  incidetit  rij. 
The  existence  of  this  point  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  manMf- 
Let  two  parallel  radii  of  curvature,  CA  and  C'A'  {fig.  442)  be  drawn 


two  surfaces  of  a  double  convex  lens.     Since  the  two  plane  elements  of ' 
lens  A  and  A'  are  parallel,  as  being  perpendicular  to  two  parallel  right  BnW 
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it  wiil  be  granted  that  the  refracted  ray  AA'  is  propagated  in  a  medium 
witK  parallel  faces.  Hence,  a  ray  KA  which  reaches  A  at  such  an  inclitiation 
thai  after  refraction  it  takes  the  direction  AA'  will  emerge  parallel  to  its  first 
direction  (534)  ;  the  point  O,  at  which  the  right  line  cuts  the  axis,  is  there- 
fore the  optical  centre.  The  position  of  this  point  may  be  determined  for 
the  case  in  which  Ihe  curvature  of  the  two  faces  is  the  same,  which  is  the 
usual  condition,  by  observing  that  the  triangles  COA  and  C'OA'  are  equal, 
and  therefore  that  OC-OC,  which  gives  the  point  O.  If  thecuriaturesare 
unequal,  the  triangles  COA  and  C'OA' are  similar,  and  either  CO  or  CO  may 
be  found,  and  therefore  also  the  point  O. 

In  double  concave  or  concavo-convex  lenses  the  optical  centre  maybe 
delemiined  by  the  same  construction.  In  lenses  with  a  plane  face  this  point 
is  at  the  tntetsection  of  the  axis  by  the  curved  face. 

Every  right  line,  PP'  (fig.  443),  which  passes  through  the  optical  centre 
without  passing  through  the  centres  of  curvature,  is  a  secondary  axis.  From 
this  property  of  the  optical  centre,  every  secondary  axis  represents  a  luminous 
rectilinear  ray  passing  through  this  point,  for  from  the  slight  thickness  of  Ibe 
lenses,  it  may  be  assumed  that  rays  passing  through  the  optical  centre  are  in 
a  right  line  ;  that  is,  that  the  small  deviation  may  be  neglected  which  rays 
experience  in  traversing  a  medium  with  parallel  faces  (fig.  413). 

So  long  as  the  secondary  axes  only  make  a  small  angle  with  the  principal 
axis,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  principal  axis  is  applicable  to 
them  ;  that  is,  that  rays  emitted,  from  a  point,  P  (fig.  443),  on  the  secondary 
axis  PP',  nearly  converge  to  a  certain  point  of  the  axis,  P',  and  according  as 
the  distance  from  the  point  P  to  the  lens  is  greater  or  less  than  the  principal 
focal  distance,  the  focus  thus  formed  will  be  conjugate  or  virtual  This  prin- 
ciple is  the  foundation  of  what  follows  as  to  the  formation  of  images. 

548.  romiMlaii  of  liBacva  tn  dotible  convex  lenaea. — In  lenses  as  u  ell 
as  in  mirrors  the  image  of  an  object  is  the  collection  of  the  foci  of  its  several 
points  ;  hence  the  images  furnished  by  lenses  are  real  or  virtual  in  the  same 
case  as  the  foci,  and  their  construction  resolves  itself  into  determining  the 
position  of  a  series  of  points,  as  was  the  case  with  mirrors  (520). 

i.  Real  image.  Let  AR  (fig.  444)  be  placed  beyond  the  principal  focus.  If 
I  a  secondary  axis,  An,  be  drawn  from  the  ovitsidc  point  A,  any  ray,  AC,  from 


thb  point,  will  be  twice  refracted  at  C  and  D,  .iiid  both  times  in  the  same 

"reciion,  approaching  the  secondary  axis,  which  it  cuts  at  a.     From  what 

s  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  other  rays  from  the  point  A  will  inter- 

■\  the  point  <i,  which  is  accordingly  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  point  A. 
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If  the  secondary  axis  be  drawn  from  the  point  B,  it  will  be  seen, 
manner,  that  the  rays  from  Ihispointiniersect  in  the  point  i,  and  asihepoiiri 
between  A  and  B  have  ilieir  foci  between  a  and  6,  a  reai  but  inverted  in 
of  AB  will  be  formed  at  ab. 

In  order  lo  see  this  image,  it  may  be  received  on  a  white  screen,  ii 
which  it  will  be  depicted,  or  the  eye  maybe  placed  in  the  path  of  the  t^ 
emerging  from  it. 

Conversely,  \iab  were  the  luminous  or  illuminated  object  which  emitti 
rays,  its  image  would  be  formed  at  AB.  Two  consequences  important  ial 
the  tiieory  of  optical  instruments  follow  from  this  :  that  xst,  1/ an  object^tv^ 
n  very  large  ont,  is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  a  double  convex  lens. the  n 
ami  inverted  image  which  ii  obtained  of  it  ii  very  small,  it  is  near  Ike  pn 
cipal  focus,  hut  someivhat  farther  from  the  lens  than  this  is  ;  '2n.A,ffa  vt 
small  abject  be  placed  near  the  principal  focus,  but  a  little  in  front  of  it,  A 
image  which  is  formed  is  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  much  larger,  and  Ihatlk 
proportion  as  the  object  is  near  the  principal  focus.  In  all  cases  the  objM 
and  the  image  have  the  same  proportion  as  their  distances  from  the  len*.   ■ 

These  two  principles  are  experimentally  confirmed  by  receiving  on  I 
screen  the  image  of  a  lighted  candle,  placed  successively  at  various  dlscano 
Irom  a  double  convex  lens. 

ii.  Virtual  image.  There  is  another  casein  which  the  object  AB  (fig.44i 
is  placed  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus.     If  a  secv>ndar>-  aus,Oi 


\ 


I 


be  drawn  from  the  point  A,  ei'ery  ray,  AC,  after  having  been  twice  refnctrf  \ 
on  emet^ing,  diverges  from  this  axis,  since  the  point  A  is  at  a  less  distvu*  I 
than  the  principal  focal  distance  (544).  This  ray,  continued  in  an  opposite  | 
direction,  will  cut  the  axis  On  in  the  point  a,  which  is  the  virtual  focus  of  ' ' 
point  A.  Tracing  the  secondary  axis  of  the  point  B,  it  will  be  found,  in 
same  manner,  that  the  virtual  focus  of  this  point  is  formed  at  b.  Tbeie  i%  I 
therefore,  an  image  of  AB,  at  ab.  This  is  a  -virtual  image,  it  is  erect,  ani  | 
larger  than  the  object. 

The  magnifying  power  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  lens  is  more  «*■  I 
vex,  and  the  object  nearer  the  principal  focus.  We  shall  presently  show  l»*  I 
the  magnifying  power  maybe  calculated  by  means  of  the  formulae  reUtitfa 


to  lenses  (SSi)-     Double  o 
:  called  simple  1 


X  lenses  used  in  this  manner  a 


inagai^4'l 


-MO] 
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Spherical  Aberration, 

549.  Fomiktlon  of  IniAKaa  In  donble  oonoftre  lenasB. — Double  c 
cave  lenses,   like  convex   mirrors,  only   give  virtual   images,  whatever  the 
distance  of  the  object. 

Let  AB  (fig.  446)  be  an  object  placed  in  front  of  such  ^ 
secondary  axis  AO  be  drawn  from  the 
point  A,  all  rays,  AC,  Ai,  from  this 
point  are  twice  refracted  In  the  same 
direction,  diverging  from  the  axis 
AO  ;  so  that  the  eye,  receiving  the 
ernergentrays  DE  and  GH,  supposes 
them  to  proceed  from  the  point  where 
their  prolongations  cut  the  secondary 
axis  AO  in  the  point  a.  In  like 
manner,  drawing  a  secondary  axis 
from  the  point  H,  the  rays  from  this 

point  form  a  pencil  of  divergent  rays  '"'  ^'  ' 

ibe  directions  of  which,  prolonged,  intersect  in  &.     Hence  the  eye  sees  at 
a6  a  virtual  image  of  AB,  -which  is  always  erect,  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

55a.  BptieHoaJ  Bbanratlon.  Ctkoattea.— In  speaking  about  foci,  and 
about  the  images  formed  by  different  kinds  of  spherical  lenses,  it  has  been 
hitherto  assumed,  that  the  rays  emitted  from  a  single  point  intersect  also 
after  refraction  in  a  single  point.  This  is  virtually  the  case  with  a  lens 
whose  aperture — that  is,  the  angle  obtained  by  joining  the  edges  to  the 
principal  focus — does  not  exceed  10°  or  13". 

Where,  however,  the  aperture  is  larger,  the  rays  which  traverse  the  lens 
near  the  edge  are  refracted  to  a  point  F  nearer  the  lens  thiin  the  point  G, 


ch  is  the  focus  of  the  rays  whicii  pass  near  the  axis.  The  phenomenon 
thus  produced  is  named  spherical  aberration  by  refraction  (525);  it  is 
analogous  to  the  spherical  aberration  produced  by  rellection.  The  luminous 
surfaces  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  refracted  rays  are  termed  caustics 
by  rf/raetien. 

Spherical  aberration  is  prejudicial  10  the  sharpness  and  definition  of  an 

image.     If  a  ground  glass  screen  be  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  a  lens, 

the  image  of  an  object  will  be  sharply  defined  in  the  centre,  hut  indistinct  at 

Kbe  edges ;  and,  vice  vend,  if  the  image  is  sharp  at  the  edges,  it  will  l>e 
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indistinct  in  the  centre.   This  defect  is  very  objectionable,  more  especiallf 

lenses  used  for  photography.  It  is  partially  ob\iated  by  placing  before 
lenses  diaphragms,  provided  with  a.  central  aperture,  called  stops,  wh 
admit  the  rays  passing  near  the  centre,  but  cut  off  those  which  pass  near 
edges.  The  image  thereby  becomes  sharper  and  more  distinct,  though 
illumiriKiion  is  less. 

If  between  the  light  and  an  ordinar>'  double  convex  lens  a  screen  be  h 
which  quite  covers  the  lens,  but  has  two  concentric  series  of  holes,  I 
images  are  obtained  and  may  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 


ir  the  other  series  of  holes  by 
t.iined  which  image  arises  from  the  i 
rays.  When  the  paper  is  at  a  small  di 
image  in  a  point,  and  the  cenir-il  ones 
to  a  point  and  the  latter  not.  At  a  sot 
rays  produce  a  ring  and  the  central  on 

focus  of  the  marginal  rays  is  nearer  the  lens  than  that  of  the  central  ray*. 
Mathematical  investigation  shows  that  convex  lenses,   whose   radii 
curs-alure  stand  in  the  ratio  expressed  by  the  formula 


paper  ring,  it  can  be  easily  a 
itral  and  which  from  the  mat^ 
mce  the  marginal  raj-s  produc 
1  a  ring  :  the  former  are  convei^ 
what  greater  distance  the  n 
point.     It  is  thus  shown  that  d 


are  most  free  from  spherical  aberration,  and  are  called  li-nsei  itf  htsi  fe 
in  this  formula  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  foci  turned  to  the 
rays,  and  r,  that  of  the  Other  face,  while  n  is  the  refractive   index. 
with  a  glass  whose  refractive  index  is  5,  r^^br,  and  lenses   which   a; 

from  spherical  aberration  are  called  aplanatic.  Spherical  aberration 
destroyed  by  substituting  for  a  lens  of  short  focus,  two  or  three  of  longer 
focus,  which  are  placed  at  a  little  distance  apart.  This  greater  lengili  «* 
focus  has  the  result,  that  for  the  same  diameter  the  aperture  and  also  the 
aberration  are  less  :  and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  slop  a  great  pan  of  the  leov 
there  is  a  gain  in  luminosity,  which  is  not  purchased  by  indistinclnesi  of  tl>« 

551.  rormnlM  relatlni;  to  lenB«s, —  In  all  lenses,  the  relations  betuea 
the  distances  of  the  image  and  object,  the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  rtfr» 


ti\e  index,  may  be  expressed  by  a  formula.     In  the  case  of  a  double  coa« 
lens,  let  P  be  a  luminous  point,  situate  on  the  axis  (fig.  448),  let  PI  be  lO 
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incident  ray,  IE  its  direction  within  the  lens,  EP'  the  emergent  ray,  so  that  P 
is  the  conjugate  focus  of  P.  Further,  let  CI  and  CE  be  the  normals  to  the 
points  of  incidence  and  emergence,  and  I  PA  be  put  equal  to  a,  EP'A'*/3, 
ECA'-y,  ICA-8,  NIP-/,  EIO«.r,  lEO^^,  N'EP'-r. 

Because  the  angle  i  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  PIC,  and  the 
angle  r  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  CEP',  therefore,  /«a  +  d,  and 
r'  -.  y  +  /3,  whence 

/  +  r'=»o  +  /3  +  y  +  d (l) 

But  at  the  point  I,  sin  /  =  «  sin  r,  and  at  the  point  E,  sin  r^^w  sin  /  (530),  n 
being  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens.  Now  if  the  arc  A I  is  only  a  small 
number  of  degrees,  these  sines  may  be  considered  as  proportional  to  the 
angles  /,  r,  i\  and  r',  whence  in  the  above  formula,  we  may  replace  the  sines 
by  their  angles,  which  gives  i-«rand  r'-«/^,  from  which  /  +  r'««  (''+0- 
Further,  because  the  two  triangles  lOE  and  COC  have  a' common  equal 
angle  O,  therefore  r  + 1'  -  y  +  d,  from  which  /  +  r'  -  «  (y  +  h).  Introducing  this 
value  into  the  equation  (i)  we  obtain 

«  (y  +  d)-a  +  /3  +  y  +  d,  from  which  («-i)  (y  +  d)»a  +  /3.         .         (2) 

Let  CA'  be  denoted  by  R,  CA  by  R',  PA  by  /,  and  P'A'  by  /'.  Then 
with  centre  P  and  radius  PA  describe  the  arc  A^,  and  with  centre  P'  and 
radius  P'A'  describe  the  arc  A'«.  Now  when  an  angle  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  subtends  a  certain  arc  of  the  circumference,  the  quotient  of  the  arc 
divided  by  the  radius  measures  the  angle  ;  consequently. 

Ad    ^Pid    f.      Mn        A'E  ^.  .     AI 
"=^  PA  "'/'''=  /^"^=   R'^^^^=R'- 

Therefore  by  substitution  in  (2) 

/       ,N  /A'E^AIX     MK'n 

Now  since  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  very  small,  the  angles  are  also  small, 
and  A//,  AI,  A'E,  A'/i  differ  but  little  from  coincident  straight  hnes,  and  are 
therefore  virtually  equal.     Hence  the  above  equation  becomes 

This  is  the  formula  for  double  convex  lenses  ;  if/  be  -  00 ,  that  is  if  the  rays 
are  parallel,  we  have 

p'  being  the  principal  focal  distance.    If  this  be  represented  by  /  we  get 

(«-0(g;  +  R7)-j^         •        •        •        •        (4) 

from  which  the  value  of  /  is  easily  deduced.  Considered  in  reference  to 
formula  (4),  the  formula  (3)  assumes  the  form 

I  .  I      I  .  . 

p    p'^^J ^^^ 
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which  is  that  in  which  it  is  usually  employed.     When  the  image  is  virtual 
P'  changes  its  sign,  and  formula  (5)  takes  the  form 

i-'-± (6) 

In  double  concave  lenses,/^  and  /  retain  the  same  sign,  but  that  of/ 
changes ;  the  formula  (5)  becomes  then 

^  -  ^  -  -  '  (7) 

The  formula  (7)  Ifiay  be  obtained  by  the  same  reasonings  as  the  other. 

552.  Combination  of  lenses. — If  parallel  rays  fall  on  a  convex  lens  A, 
which  has  the  focal  distance  /,  and  then  on  a  similar  lens  B  with  the  focal 
distance/',  at  a  distance  d  from  A,  then  the  distance  from  the  lens  B  at  which 
the  image  is  formed  at  F  is 

i  -  •  + .  i_ 

F    /'    /-d 
If  the  lenses  are  close  together,  so  that  d=  o,  then 

1-  '  +  ' 
F     /   f 

if  the  lenses  have  the  same  curvature,  that  is/«/',  then  -^  ■«  -—,  that  is  to 

say  that  the  focal  distance  of  the  combination  is  half  that  of  a  single  lens. 
If  the  second  lens  is  a  dispersing  one  of  the  focal  distance y^  then 

and  if  the  lenses  are  close  together,  then 

I      J^_J_ 

This  method  can  conversely  be  used  to  determine  the  focal  distance  of  a 
concave  lens,  by  combining  it  with  a  convex  lens  of  longer  focus,  and  deter- 
mining the  focal  distance  of  the  combination. 

553.  Relattve  maffnitudes  of  imace  and  objeot.  Oetermlnatloa  tf 
foons. — From  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  AOB,  aOfi  (fig.  444)  we  get 

for  the  relative  magnitudes  of  image  and  object  the  proportion  ^^  »^ ; 

ad    f 

whence  -^  =  —  where  AB  =  0  is  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  aS^l 

that  of  the  image  ;  while  p  and  p^  are  their  respective  distances  from  the 
lens.      Replacing  p'  by  its  value  from  the  equation  i  +  JL «» t.  where  the 

image  is  real,  or  from  the  equation  -2"  ..'^-r  where  it  is  virtual,  wc  shaD 

P    P     / 

obtain  the  dififcrent  values  of  the  ratio  —  for  various  positions  of  the  object 
In  the  first  case  we  have  __e_-L 


Thus  if 
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■>  so  ttwt  in  all  cases  I  >0. 


Laryngoxope. 

p>%f   1>0 
p.zf   I-O 
p<2f   I>0. 
In  the  second  case  when  the  image  is  virtual  we  shall  have 
I       / 

By  using  the  above  formula  we  may  ea»ly  deduce  the  focal  length  of  a 
convex  lens,  where  direct  sunlight  is  not  available.  For  if  it  be  placed  in 
front  of  a  scale,  and  if  a  screen  be  placed  on  the  other  side,  then  by  altering 
the  relative  positions  of  the  lens  and  the  screen,  a  position  may  be  found  by 
trial;  such  that  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  screen  of  exactly  the 
same  siie.  Dividing  now  by  4,  the  total  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
screen,  we  get  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

554.  BetermlDaUon  of  refraotlTa  Index.— ^By  a  determination  of  the 
focal  distances  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  may  be  ascertained  in  cases  in 
which  only  small  quantities  of  liquid  are  available.  One 
face  of  a  double  convex  lens  of  known  focal  distance  f,  and 
known  curvature  o,  is  pressed  against  a  drop  of  the  liquid  r 
on  a  glass  plate  (lig,  449).  The  liquid  forms  thereby  a 
plano-concave  lens,  whose  radius  of  cun'ature  is  r.  The 
focal  distance  F  of  the  whole  system  is  then  determined 
experimentaUy ;  this  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  liquid  lens 
y  from  the  formula 


while  from  the  formula  ^,  -  (: 


)  -  we  get  the  value  of «. 


555.  KMrroBOBcopa.' 

liiryitg0scape,vYi,\zh  is  an 


application  of  lenses  may  be  adduced  the 
recently  invented  to  facilitate  the  investi- 
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gation  of  the  larynx  and   the  other  cavities  of  llie  mouth. 

plane  convex  lens  L.  and  a  concave  reflector  ^^,  both  fixed  to  a  ring  •! 

can  be  adjusted  to  any  convenient  lamp  (tig,  45°)-     The  flame  of  a  lamp 

in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  and  at  the  same  lime  is  at  the  centre 

curvature  of  the  reflector.     Hence  the  divergent  pencil  proceeding  from 

lamp  to  ihe  lens  is  changed  after  emerging  into  a  parallel  pencil.    Moreovo', 

the  pencil  from  the  lamp  impinging  upon  the  mirror,  is  reflected  to  the  focttt 

of  the  lens,  and  traverses  the  lens  forming  a  second  parallel  pencil  which  ■' 

superposed  on  the  first.     This  being  directed  into  the  mouth  of  a  patient, 

condition  may  be  readily  observed. 


^  CHAPTER   IV. 

DISPERSION   A 

55G.  naonmpcMlttanaf  wblteliKbt.  Solar  ■pectram, — The  phenomenon 
of  refraction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  we  h.ive  hiiherto  assumed  ; 
whfU  light,  or  that  which  reaches  us  from  the  sun,  passes  from  one  medio* 
into  another,  it  is  dtcomposed  into  srva-al  kinds  of  light,  a  phenomenoQ  W 
which  the  name  dispersion  is  given. 

In  order  to  show  that  white  light  is  decomposed  by  retraction, a  pencil  «i 
solar  light  SA  (fig.  451],  is  allowed  lt>  pass  through  a  small  aperture  ii 


window  shutter  of  a  dark  chamber.  1  his  pencil  tends  to  form  a  round  aai 
colourless  image  of  the  sun  at  K  ;  but  if  a  flint  glass  prism,  arranged  hoo- 
zontally,  be  interposed  in  its  path,  the  beam,  on  emerging  from  the  yrM, 
becomes  refracted  towards  its  base,  and  produces  on  a  distant  screen  a  vertioT 
band  rounded  at  the  ends,  coloured  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  which  a 
called  the  sulnr  spectrum,  see  Plate  1.  In  this  spectrum  there  is,  in  realJiT. 
an  infinity  of  difl'erent  tints,  which  imperceptibly  merge  into  each  other.  M 
it  is  customary  to  distinguish  seven  principal  colours.     These  are 
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indigo^  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red;  they  are  arranged  in  this  order  in  the 
spectrum,  the  violet  being  the  most  refrangible,  and  the  red  the  least  so. 
They  do  not  all  occupy  an  equal  extent  in  the  spectrum,  violet  having  the 
greatest  extent  and  orange  the  least 

With  transparent  prisms  of  different  substances,  or  with  hollow  glass 
prisms  filled  with  various  liquids,  spectra  are  obtained  formed  of  the  same 
colours,  and  in  the  same  order ;  but  when  the  deviation  produced  is  the 
same,  the  length  of  the  spectrum-  varies  with  the  substance  of  which  the 
prism  is  made.  The  angle  of  separation  of  two  selected  rays  (say  in  the  red 
and  the  violet)  produced  by  a  prism  is  called  the  dispersion,dJid  the  ratio  of  this 
angle  to  the  mean  deviation  of  the  two  rays  is  called  the  dispersive  power. 
This  ratio  is  constant  for  the  same  substance  so  long  as  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism  is  small  For  the  deviation  of  the  two  rays  is  proportional  to 
the  refracting  angle  ;  their  difference  and  their  mean  vary  in  the  same 
manner,^and,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  their  difference  to  their  mean  is  constant. 
For  flint  glass  this  is  0*043  '*  ^or  crown  glass  it  is  0*0246  ;  for  the  dispersive 
power  of  flint  is  almost  double  that  of  crown  glass. 

The  spectra  which  are  formed  by  artificial  lights  rarely  contain  all  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  but  their  colours  are  found  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  in  the  same  order.  Their  relative  intensity  is  also  modified. 
The  shade  of  colour  which  predominates  in  the  fiame  predominates  also  in 
the  spectrum :  yellow,  red,  and  green  flames  produce  spectra  in  which  the 
dominant  tint  is  yellow,  red,  or  green. 

557.  Ffodaetloii  of  a  pure  solar  speotriim. — In  the  above  experiment, 
when  the  light  is  admitted  through  a  wide  slit,  the  spectrum  formed  is  built 
up  of  a  series  of  overlapping  spectra,  and  the  colours  are  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  spectrum,  the  slit,  in  the  shutter  of  the  dark 
room  through  which  light  enters,  should  be  from  15  to  25'""*  in  height  and 
from  I  to  2  mm.  in  breadth.  The  sun*s  rays  are  directed  upon  the  slit  by  a 
mirror,  or  still  better  by  a  heliostat  (526).  An  achromatic  double  convex 
lens  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  slit  of  double  its  own  focal  length,  which 
should  be  about  a  metre,  and  a  screen  is  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  lens.  An  image  of  the  slit  of  exactly  the  same  size  is  thus  formed  on  the 
screen  (553).  If  now  there  is  placed  near  the  lens,  between  it  and  the  screen, 
a  prism  with  an  angle  of  about  60°  and  with  its  refracting  edge  parallel  to 
the  slit,  a  very  beautiful,  sharp,  and  pure  spectrum  is  formed  on  the  screen. 

The  prism  should  be  free  from  striae,  and  should  be  placed  so  that  it  pro- 
duces the  minimum  deviation. 

558.  The  eoloiini  ortbe  speotmni  are  simplet  and  uneqaally  refTan- 
irible. —  If  one  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  be  isolated  by  intercepting  the 
others  by  means  of  a  screen  E,  as  shown  in  fig.  452,  and  if  the  light  thus  in- 
tercepted be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  second  prism,  B,  a  refraction  will  be 
observed,  but  the  light  remains  unchanged  ;  that  is,  the  image  received  on 
the  screen  H  is  violet  if  the  violet  pencil  has  been  allowed  to  pass,  blue  if 
the  blue  pencil,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  simple ; 
that  is,  they  cannot  be  further  decomposed  by  the  prism. 

Moreover,  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  unequally  refrangible ;  that 
is,  they  possess  different  refractive  indices.  The  elongated  shape  of  the 
spectrum  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  simple 
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mirrors  with  plane  faces,  and  which  can  be  so  inclined  in  all  positions  U 
the  reflected  tight  may  be  iransmitied  in  any  given  direction  {fig.  t^fj. 
When  thesi  mirrors  are  suitably  arranged,  ihe  seven  reflected  pencils  na| 
be  caused  to  fall  on  the  ceiling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  seven  dist 
images— red,  orange,  yellow,  etc.  When  the  mirrors  are  moved  so 
the  separate  images  become  superposed,  a  single  image  is  obtained,  wl 

V.  By  means  of  Newton's  disc,  fig.  45S,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  s< 
colours  of  ihe  spectrum  form  white.     This  is  a  cardboard   disc  of  aboun 
foot  in  diameter ;  the  centre  and  the  edges  are  covered  with   black  p; 
while  in  the  space  between  there  are  pasted  strips  of  papers  of  the  colours  A 
the  spectrum.    They  proceed  from  Ihe  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  tl 
■  lints  are  such  as  to  represent  five  spectra  itig.  459) 


Frj!.  458- 

When  this  disc  is  rapidly  rotated,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  n 
ceived  smiultaneously  the  impression  of  the  seven  colours. 

vi.   If  by  a   mechanical  arrangement,  a  prism,  on  which  the  su 
falls,  is  made  to  oscillate  rapidly,  so  that  the  spectrum  also  oscitUtes,  tl> 
middle  of  the  spectrum  appears  white. 

These  latter  phenomena  depend  on  the  physiological  fact,  that  sensaiit* 
always  lasts  a  little  longer  than  the  impression  from  which  it  results.  If* 
new  impression  is  allowed  to  act,  before  the  sensation  arising  from  tl*^ 
former  one  has  ceased,  a  sensation  is  obtained  consisting  of  two  impression 
And  by  choosing  the  lime  short  enough,  three,  four,  or  more 
may  be  mixed  with  each  other.  With  a  rapid  rotation  the  disc  (fig-  4. 
is  nearly  white.  It  is  not  quite  so,  for  the  colours  cannot  be  exactly  arrwgrf 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spectrum, n 
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pigment  colours  are  not  pure.    A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  experi- 
ment of  the  oscillating  prism. 

560.  Vewton's  tlieoiT  of  the  oompositton  of  liffht. — Newton  was  the 
first  to  decompose  white  light  by  the  prism,  and  to  recompose  it.  From  the 
various  experiments  which  we  have  described,  he  concluded  that  white  light 
was  not  homogeneous,  but  formed  of  seven  lights  unequally  refrangible,  which 
he  called  simple  or  primitive  lights.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  refrangibility 
they  become  separated  in  traversing  the  prism. 

The  designation  of  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  arbitrary  ;  for  in  strict  accuracy,  the  spectrum  is  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  simple  colours,  which  pass  into  one  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations  of  colour  and  refrangibility. 

561.  Coloar  of  bodies. — The  natural  colour  of  bodies  results  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  coloured  rays  contained  in  white  light,  one  portion  is 
absorbed  at  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  the  unabsorbed  portion  traverses 
the  body,  it  is  coloured  and  transparent ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reflected, 
it  is  coloured  and  opaque.  In  both  cases  the  colour  results  from  the 
constituents  which  have  not  been  absorbed.  Those  which  reflect  or 
transmit  all  colours  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  spectrum 
are  white  ;  those  which  reflect  or  transmit  none  are  black.  Between 
these  two  limits  there  are  infinite  tints  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
extent  to  which  bodies  reflect  or  transmit  some  colours  and  absorb  others. 
Thus  a  body  appears  yellow,  because  it  absorbs  all  colours  with  the  ex- 
ception of  yellow.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  oxide  of 
copper  absorbs  preferably  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  transmits  the  blue  rays 
almost  completely,  the  green  and  violet  less  so,  hence  the  light  seen  through 
it  is  blue. 

Hence  bodies  have  no  colour  of  their  own ;  with  the  nature  of  the  in- 
cident light  the  colour  of  the  body  changes.  Thus,  if  in  a  dark  room  a  white 
body  be  successively  illuminated  by  each  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  it 
has  no  special  colour  but  appears  red,  orange,  green,  etc.,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  homogeneous  light  falls  upon  a  body,  it 
appears  brighter  in  the  colour  of  this  light,  if  it  does  not  absorb  this  colour  ; 
but  black  if  it  does  absorb  it.  In  the  light  of  a  lamp  fed  by  spirit  in  which 
some  common  salt  is  dissolved,  everything  white  and  yellow  seems  bright, 
while  other  colours,  such  as  vermillion,  ultramarine,  and  malachite,  are 
black.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  a  stick  of  red  sealing-wax  viewed  in 
such  a  light.  In  the  light  of  lamps  and  of  candles,  which  from  the  want  of 
blue  rays  appear  yellow,  yellow  and  white  appear  the  same,  and  blue  seems 
like  green.  In  bright  twilight  or  in  moonshine,  the  light  of  gas  has  a  reddish 
tint. 

562.  Mixed  ooloure.  Oomplementarj  eoloars. — By  mixed  colours  we 
understand  the  impression  of  colour  which  results  from  the  coincident  action 
of  two  or  more  colours  on  the  same  position  of  the  retina.  This  new  im- 
pression is  single  ;  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  its  components  ;  in  this  respect 
it  diflfers  from  a  complex  sound,  in  which  the  ear,  by  practice,  can  learn  to 
distinguish  the  constituents.  Mixed  colours  may  be  produced  by  looking  in 
an  oblique  direction  through  a  vertical  glass  plate  P  (fig.  460)  at  a  coloured 
wafer  ^,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  wafer  of  another  colour  g  sends  its  light 
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by  reflection  towards  ihe  observer''s  eye  ;  if  ^  is  placed  in  a.  proper  pMidi 


s  image  exactly 

affords  another  mean 

If  in   any  of  the 

colours  is  produced, 


always  be  compounded 
white   are   called 
greenish  yellow  : 

yellow  and  indigo  blue  ;  greenish  yelte 
The  method  by  which   Helmholii 


colours   I 


-,  follows. 


th  that  of  A,     The  method  of  the  coloured  di| 
of  producing  mixed  colours, 
nethods  by  which  the  impression  of  mixed 
ne  or  more  colours  be  suppressed,  the  residue 

spends  to  one  of  the  lints  of  the  spectruml 
and    the   mixture   of  the  colours  taken  aw«j 
produces   the  impression  of  atiother   specinj 
colour.     Thus,  if  in   fig.  454  the   red   rayi  art 
cut  otr  from  the  lens  L,  the  light  on  the  focus 
is  no  longer  white  but  greenish  blue.    In  like 
manner  if  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  of 
colour  disc  be  suppressed,  the  rest  seems 
low,  while  the  mixture  of  that  which  ha»b 
taken  out  is  a  bluish  violet.     Hence  while 
i-!VO  tints  ;  and  two  tints   which  together  \ 
iplementary  cohurs.    Thus  of  spectral  tints  rrd  : 
iplemenlary,  so  arc  orange  and  Pmstian  H 
and  I'iolet. 

ig.itcd  the 


I  slits,  A   and   B,  fig.  461,  at  ; 


angles  to  each  oihcr  are  made  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  ;  at  a  disii 
from  this  is  placed  a  powerfully  dispersing  prism  with  its  refracting  e 
vertical.  When  this  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  the  slit  B  gitts 
oblique  spectrum  LM,  while  the  slit  A  gives  the  spectrum  ST.  These 
spectra  partially  overlap,  and  where  ihis  is  the  case  lu-o  hoinogtneaus . 
colours  mix.  Thus  at  1  the  red  of  one  spectrum  coincides  with  (he  Sitesi 
the  other,  at  3  indigo  and  yellow  coincide,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  experiment  is  made  with  suitable  precautions,  the  colount 
tained  by  mixing  the  spectral  colours  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  pi 
where  the  fundamental  speara  to  be  mixed  are  given  in  the  first  hnneo* 
and  vertical  column  and  the  resultant  colours  where  these  cross. 

The  mixture  of  mixed  colours  gives  rise  to  no  new  colours.  ObItI 
same  colours  arc  obtained  as  a  mixture  of  the  primitive  spectral  colours K* 
yield,  except  that  they  arc  less  saluraled  as  it  is  called,  that  Is.  more  mil 
with  white. 

563.  ■peotral  oolonra  and  plrmont  ooloura. — A  distinction  Itnist  I 
made  between  spectral  colours  and  pigment  colours.  Thus  a  mixnin 
pigment  yellow  and  pigment  blue  produces  green  and  not  white,  as  is  ^ 
case  when  the  blue  and  yellow  of  the  spectrum  are  mixed.    Tbcnuti 
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this  is  that  in  the  mixture  of  pigments  we  have  a  case  of  subtraction  of 
colours,  and  not  of  addition.  For  in  the  mixture  the  pigment  blue  absorbs 
almost  entirely  the  yellow  and  red  light ;  and  the  pigment  yellow  absorbs 
the  blue  and  violet  light  so  that  only  the  green  remains. 


Violet 

Blue 

Oreen 

Yellow 

Bed 

Sed 
Yellow 

!  Oreen 

1 

Purple 

Rose 

Dull 
yellow 

Orange 

Red 

1 

Rose 

White 

Yellowish 
green 

Yellow 

Pide  blue 

Bluish 
green 

Green 

Blue    i 
Violet 

Indigo 

Blue 

Violet 

In  the  above  series  are  two  spectral  colours  very  remote  in  the  spectrum 
which  have  nearly  the  same  complementary  tints  ;  these  are  red,  the  com- 
plementary colour  to  which  is  greenish  blue,  and  violet,  whose  complementary 
colour  is  greenish  yellow.  Now  when  two  pairs  of  complementary  colours 
are  mixed  together,  they  must  produce  white  just  as  if  only  two  comple- 
mentary colours  were  mixed.  But  a  mixture  of  greenish  blue  and  of  greenish 
yellow  is  green.  Hence  it  follows  that  from  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and 
violet,  white  must  be  formed.  This  may  easily  be  ascertained  to  be  the  case, 
by  means  of  a  colour  disc  on  which  are  these  three  colours  in  suitable  pro- 
portions. 

From  the  above  facts  it  follows  that  from  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  and 
violet  all  possible  colours  may  be  constructed,  and  hence  these  three  spectral 
colours  are  called  the  fundamental  colours.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the 
tints  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  these  three  have  never  the  saturation  of 
the  individual  spectral  colours. 

We  have  to  discriminate  three  points  in  regard  to  colour.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tint  or  colour  proper,  by  which  we  mean  that  special  property 
which  is  due  to  a  definite  refrangibility  of  the  rays  producing  it ;  secondly, 
the  saturation,  which  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  admixture  of  white  light 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  these  being  colours  which  are  fully  satu- 
rated ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  the  intensity  which  depends  on  the  amplitude 
of  vibration. 

564.  SomoireiieovA  llffht. — The  light  emitted  from  luminous  bodies  is 

seldom  or  never  quite  pure  ;  on  being  examined  by  the  prism  it  will  be  found 

to  contain  more  than  one  colour.     In  optical  researches  it  is  frequently  of 

,jrreat  importance  to  procure  homogeneous  or  monoc/iromatic  light    Common 

.salt  in  the.  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  lamp  gives  a  yellow  of  great  purity.    For  red 
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light,  ordinary  light  is  transmitted  through  glass  coloured  with  suboxide  of 
copper,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the  rays  excepting  the  red.  A  veiy  pare 
blue  is  obtained  by  transmitting  ordinary  light  through  a  glass  trough 
containing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  neatly  pare 
red  by  transmitting  it  through  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 

565.  Properties  of  tlia  speotinm. — Besides  its  luminous  properties,  the 
spectrum  is  found  to  produce  calorific  and  chemical  effects. 

Luminous  properties.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Fniunhofer 
and  of  Herschel,  that  the  light  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  has  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  that  in  the  violet  the  least. 

Heating  effects.  It  was  long  known  that  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum 
differed  in  their  calorific  effects.  Leslie  found  that  a  thermometer  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum  indicated  a  higher  temperature  as  it  mo\'ed 
from  violet  towards  red.  Herschel  fixed  the  maximum  intensity  of  the 
heating  effects  just  outside  the  red;  Berard  in  the  red  itself.  Seebed[ 
showed  that  those  different  effects  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  prism  :  with  a 
prism  of  water  the  greatest  calorific  effect  is  produced  in  the  yellow ;  with 
one  of  alcohol  it  is  in  the  orange- yellow  ;  and  with  a  prism  of  crown  ^ass 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  red. 

Melloni,  by  using  prisms  and  lenses  of  rock  salt,  and  by  availing  himsdf 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus,  first  made  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  calorific  properties  of  the  thermal  spectrum.  This 
result  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  confirmation  and  extension  of  Seebedc's 
observations. 

Chemical  properties.  In  numerous  phenomena,  light  acts  as  a  chemioJ 
agent.  For  instance,  chloride  of  silver  blackens  under  the  influence  of  light; 
transparent  phosphorus  becomes  opaque  ;  vegetable  colouring  matters  ^; 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  when  mixed,  combine  slowly  in  diffused  ligh^ 
and  with  explosive  violence  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  The  chemical 
action  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Scheele  found  that  when 
chloride  of  silver  was  placed  in  the  violet,  the  action  was  more  eneigedc 
than  in  any  other  part.  WoUaston  observed  that  the  action  extended  beyoDd 
the  violet,  and  concluded  that,  besides  the  visible  rays,  there  are  some 
invisible  and  more  highly  refrangible  rays.  These  are  the  chemical  <r 
actinic  rays. 

The  most  remaikable  chemical  action  which  light  exerts  is  in  the  growth 
of  plant  life.  The  vast  masses  of  carbon  accumulated  in  the  vegetahk 
world,  owe  their  origin  to  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmo^here.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  the  chemical  attraction  which  holds  together 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  is  overcome  ;  the  carbon,  which  is  set  free,  a'nimi^*^ 
at  that  moment  the  elements  of  water,  forming  cellulose  or  woody  ihrt» 
while  the  oxygen  returns  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  gaseous  form. 

The  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  show  that  vihenever  chemical 
action  is  induced  by  light,  an  absorption  of  light  takes  place,  prefenhtr''' 
the  more  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  when  chlorine  aad 
hydrogen  unite,  under  the  action  of  light,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  light  i> 
absorbed,  and  the  quantity  of  chemically  active  rays  consumed  is  diicctlf 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  chemical  action. 

There  is  a  curious  difference  in  the  action  of  the  different  spectral  rayi 
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Moser  placed  an  engraving  on  an  iodised  silver  plate,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
light  until  an  action  had  commenced,  and  then  placed  it  under  a  violet  glass  in 
the  sunlight.  After  a  few  minutes  a  picture  was  seen  with  great  distinctness, 
while  when  placed  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass,  it  required  a  very  long  time, 
and  was  very  indistinct  When,  however,  the  iodized  silver  plate  was  first 
exposed  in  a  camera  obscura  to  blue  light  for  two  minutes,  and  was  then 
brought  under  a  red  or  yellow  glass,  an  image  quickly  appeared,  but  not 
when  placed  under  a  green  glass.  It  appears  as  if  there  are  vibrations  of  a 
certain  velocity  which  could  commence  an  action,  and  that  there  are  others 
which  are  devoid  of  the  property  of  commencing,  but  can  continue  and 
complete  an  action  when  once  set  up.  Becquerel,  who  discovered  these 
properties  in  luminous  rays,  called  the  former  exciting  rays,  and  the  latter 
continuing  or  phosphorogenic  rays.  The  phosphorogenic  rays,  for  instance, 
have  the  property  of  rendering  certain  objects  self-luminous  in  the  dark 
after  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light.  Becquerel  found 
that  the  phosphorogenic  spectrum  extendtd  from  indigo  to  beyond  the  violet. 
566.  B«rk  liaes  of  tbe  speotnuii* — The  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum 
are  not  continuous.  For  several  grades  of  refrangibility  rays  are  wanting, 
and  in  consequence,  throughout  the  v^hole  extent  of  the  spectrum,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  very  narrow  dark  lines.  To  observe  them,  a  pencil 
of  solar  rays  is  admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  a  narrow  slit. 
At  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards,  we  look  at  this  slit  through  a  prism 
of  flint  glass,  which  must  be  very  free  from  flaws,  taking  care  to  hold  its 
edge  parallel  to  the  slit.  We  then  observe  a  great  number  of  very  delicate 
dark  hnes  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  at  very  unequal  intervals. 

The  existence  of  the  dark  lines  was  first  observed  by  Wollaston  in  1802  ; 
but  Fraunbofer,  a  celebrated  optician  of  Mlinich,  first  studied  and  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  them.  Fraunhofer  mapped  the  lines,  and  indicated 
the  most  marked  of  them  by  the  letters  A,  <»,  B,  C,  D,  E,  by  F,  G,  H  ;  they 
are  therefore  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

The  dark  line  A  (see  fig.  2  of  Plate  I.),  is  at  the  extremity  and  B  in  the 
middle  of  the  red  ray  ;  C  at  the  boundary  of  the  red  and  orange  ray  ;  D  is 
in  the  yellow  ray ;  E,  in  the  green  ;  F,  in  the  blue  ;  G,  in  the  indigo  ;  H,  in 
the  violet.    There  are  certain  other  noticeable  dark  lines,  such  as  a  in  the 
red,  and  b  in  the  green.     In  the  case  of  solar  light  the  positions  of  the  dark 
lines  are  fixed  and  definite  ;  on  this  account  they  are  used  for  obtaining  an 
exact  determination  of  the  refractive  index  (530)  of  each  colour  ;  for  example, 
the  refractive  index  of  the  blue  ray  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  dark  line 
F.     In  the  spectra  of  artificial  lights,  and  of  the  stars,  the  relative  positions 
^  the  dark  lines  are  changed.     In  the  electric  light  the  dark  lines  are  re- 
placed by  brilliant  lines.     In  coloured  flames,  that  is  to  say,  flames  in  which 
certain  chemical  substances  undergo  evaporation,  the  dark  lines  are  replaced 
liy  very  brilliant  lines  of  light,  which  differ  for  different  substances.     Lastly, 
of  the  dark  lines,  some  are  constant  in  position  and  distinctness,  such  as 
^raunhofer's  lines ;  but  some  of  the  lines  only  appear  as  the  sun  nears  th^ 
horizon,  and  others  are  strengthened.    They  are  also  influenced  by  the  state 
^^f  the  atmosphere.    The  fixed  lines  are  due  to  the  sun  ;  the  variable  lines 
Lve  been  proved  by  Jannsen  and  Secchi  to  be  due  to  the  aqueous  vapoui- 
the  air,  and  are  called  atmospheric  or  tciiuric  lines. 
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Fraunhofer  counted  in  ihe  spectrum  more  than  600  dark  lines,  it 
less  distinct,  distributed  irregularly  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  extreme 
violet  ray.  Brewster  counted  2,000.  By  causing  the  refracted  rays  to  pai> 
successively  through  several  analysing  prisms,  not  merely  has  the  exisieocf 
of  3,000  dark  lines  been  ascertained,  but  several  which  had  been  supposed 
single  have  been  shown  to  be  compound. 

567.  ApplloatlonB  of  VnttintMrer^  lln«a> — Subsequently  to  Fraunhofer, 
several  physicists  studied  the  dark  hnes  of  the  spectrum.  In  1821  Sir  J. 
Herschel  remarked  that  by  volatilising  substances  in  a  flame  a  very  delintie 
means  is  afforded  of  detecting  certain  ingredients  by  the  colours  they  impail 
to  certain  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  :  and  Fox  Talbot  in  1834  sug- 


gested optical  analysis  as  probably  the  most  delicate  means  tA  di 
minute  portions  ofa  substance.    To  Kirchhoffand  Bunsen,  however,is 
due  the  merit  of  basing  on  the  observation  of  the  lines  of  the  s' 
method  of  analysis.     They  ascertained  that  the  salts  of  thesamemelal,"! 
introduced  into  a  flame,  always  produce  lines  identical  in  colour  oi 
tion,  but  different  in  colour,  position,  or  number  for  different  r 
finally  that  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  a  metal  suffices  lo  disclow  ^  ^ 
existence.     Hence  has  arisen  a  new  method  of  analysis,  known  by  ihe"*" 
ol  spectrum  analysis. 

56S,  Speotroaoope.^The  name  of  spectroscope  has  been  given 
apparatus  employed  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  for  the  study  of  (he  s| 
One  of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  462.    Itis 
of  three  telescopes  mounted  on  a  common  foot,  and  whose  axes  o 
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towards  a  prism,  P,  of  flint-glass.  The  telescope  A  is  the  only  one  which 
can  turn  round  the  prism.  It  is  fixed  in  any  required  position  by  a  clamping* 
screw  iu  The  screw-head,  «,  is  used  to  focus  the  eye-piece.  The  screw- 
head  n  serves  to  change  the  inclination  of  the  axis. 

To  explain  the  use  of  the  telescopes  B  and  C,  we  must  refer  to  fig.  463, 
which  shows  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  apparatus.  The  rays 
emitted  by  the  flame  G  fall  on  the  lens  a^  and  are  caused  to  converge  to  a 
point,  ^,  which  is  the  principal  focus  of  a  second  lens  c.  Consequently  the 
pencil,  on  leaving  the  telescope  B,  is  formed  of  parallel  rays  (544).  This  pencil 
enters  the  prism  P.    On  leaving  the  prism,  the  light  is  decomposed,  and  in 


Fig.  463. 


this  state  falls  on  the  lens  x.  By  this  lens  x^  a  real  and  reversed  image  of 
the  spectrum  is  formed  at  /'.  This  image  is  seen  by  the  observer  through  a 
magnifying  glass  which  forms  at  ssf  a  virtual  image  of  the  spectrum  magni- 
fied about  eight  times. 

The  telescope  C  serves  to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the  lines  ot 
the  spectrum.    For  this  purpose  there  is  placed  at  ;»  a  micrometer  divided 
into  25  equal  parts.    The  micrometer  is  formed  thus  : — a  scale  of  250 
millimetres  is  divided  with  great  exactness  into  25  equal  parts.    A  photo- 
graphic negative  on  glass  of  this  scale  is  taken,  reduced  to  15  millimetres. 
The  negative  is  taken  because  then  the  scale  is  light  on  a  dark  ground. 
The  scale  is  then  placed  at  m  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  e  ;  conse- 
quently, when  the  scale  is  lighted  by  the  candle  F,  the  rays  emitted  from  it 
Jeave  the  lens  e  in  parallel  pencils  ;  a  portion  of  these,  being  reflected  from 
^  fece  of  the  prism,  passes  through  a  lens  x^  and  forms  a  perfectly  distinct 
Image  of  the  micrometer  at  /',  thereby  furnishing  the  means  of  measuring 
ctly  the  relative  distances  of  the  different  spectral  lines. 
The  micrometric  telescope  C  (fig.  462)  is  furnished  with  several  adjusting 
,  /,  £?,  r :  of  these  1  adjusts  the  focus  ;  0  displaces  the  micrometer 
n  the  direction  of  the  spectrum  laterally ;  r  raises  or  lowers  the  micrometer, 
hich  it  does  by  giving  different  inclinations  to  the  telescope. 
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The  opening  whereby  the  light  of  the  tlune  G  enters  the  telescope  B  coh 
sists  of  a  naiTnw  vertical  slit,  which  can  be  opened  more  or  less  by  causog 
the  moveable  piece  a  to  adi-ancc  or 
\   ■^^  recede  by  means  of  the  soew  v  [fig. 

jdj^^^l^^^  4^)-     When  for  purposes  of  com- 

^^^■■^^k  parison  the  spectra  of  two  flames  aie 

.  ^^^^^^H|||B_ft'  tobeexa.ininedsiinultaneously,theicit 

I       ^^^^^^V^  placed  over  the  upper  pan  of  the  slit  a 

I  ^^^^^K ,  ^  small  prism,  whose  refracting  angle  ii 

■  ^^^^  !iiTr^=fl       60°,     Rays  from  one  of  the  flames,  H, 

fall  at  right  angles  on  one  face  of  the 
prism,  they  then  experience  total  reflec- 
tion on  a  second  face,  and  leave  tba 
prism  by  the  third  face,  and  in  a  diiec- 
Fi[.  4(4.  tion  at  right  angles  to  that  facr.    By 

this  means  they  pass  into  the  telescope 
in  a  direction  pnrallel  to  its  axis,  without  in  any  degree  mixing  with  tbeni^ 
which  proceed  from  the  second  flame,  G.  Consequently,  the  two  pendbtf 
rays  traverse  the  prism  P  (fig.  463),  and  form  two  horizontal  spectra  whick 
are  viewed  simultaneously  through  the  telescope  A.  In  the  flames  G  and  H 
are  platinum  wires,  e,  e.  These  wires  have  been  dipped  beforehand  into 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  metals  on  which  experiment  is  to  be  made  ;  and 
by  the  vaporisation  of  these  salts  the  metals  modify  the  transmitted  li^ 
and  give  rise  to  definite  lines. 

Each  of  the  flames  G  and  H  is  a  jet  of  ordinarj-  gas.  The  appanM 
through  which  the  gas  is  supplied  is  known  as  a  Bunsetis  bunur.  Tlie  gu 
comes  through  the  hollow  stem  k  (fig.  46::).  At  the  lower  part  of  this  that 
is  a  lateral  orifice  which  admits  air  to  support  the  combustion  of  the  gas- 
This  oriflce  can  be  more  or  less  closed  by  a  small  diaphragm,  which  aclsu 
a  regulator.  If  we  allow  a  moderate  amount  of  air  tt>  enter,  the  gas  baW 
with  a  luminous  flame,  and  the  lines  are  obscured.  But  if  a  strong  M^ 
Steady  current  of  air  enters,  the  carbon  is  rapidly  oxidised,  the  flame  loses  its 
brightness,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  light,  but  with  an  intense  beat  lo 
this  state  it  no  Jongcr  yields  a  spectrum.  If,  however,  a  metallic  salt  ii  in- 
troduced cither  in  a  solid  state  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  spectnim  of  d* 
metal  makes  its  appearance,  and  in  a  fit  state  for  observation. 

There  are  three  chief  types  of  spectra  ;  the  contitiuotts  spectrum,  or 
those  furnished  by  ignited  solids  and  liquids  [fig.  i,  Plate  1.);  the  batdi* 
line  spectrum,  consisting  of  a  number  of  bright  lines,  and  produced  bf 
ignited  gases  or  vapours  ;  and  aisorplion  spectra,  or  those  fiimished  bjrthe 
sun  or  fixed  stars.  For  an  explanation  of  these,  see  art.  57a.  Bodies  iti 
red  heat  give  only  a  small  spectrum,  extending  at  most  to  the  OTaDge;*> 
the  temperature  gradually  rises,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  succe»sitd« 
appear,  while  the  intensity  of  the  lower  colours  increases. 

Instead  of  the  prism  very  pure  spectra  may  also  be  obtained  bymeMisrf 
a  grating  (639).  For  more  detailed  investigations  of  the  spectral  lincsatn>* 
of  prisms  is  used  ;  the  light  on  emerging  from  one  prism  passinginto  aW' 
By  this  means  far  greater  dispersion  is  obtained,  though  at  the  same  tiV 
there  is  a  great  loss  cf  light.  In  the  case  of  ten  prisms  it  has  been  fi 
to  amount  to  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
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Christie  has  used  with  advantage  a  semiprism  obtained  by  cutting  an 
isosceles  prism,  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  base.  These  have  the  ad< 
vantage  that  they  produce  as  much  dispersion  as  with  several  prisms  without 
any  appreciable  loss  in  the  sharpness  of  the  images  ;  and  without  that  ab- 
sorption of  light  which  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  prisms  is  so  very  con- 
siderable. 

Prisms  may  be  combined  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  dispersion  without 
entirely  destroying  the  refraction  (575) ;  they  may,  conversely,  be  com- 
bined so  that  the  light  is  not  refracted,  but  is  decomposed  and  produces  a 
spectrum.  Combinations  of  prisms  of  this  kind  are  used  in  what  are  called 
direct  vision  spectroscopes, 

569.  &BpeflimeBts  witli  tbe  speotrosoope. — The  coloured  plate  at  the 
beginning  shows  certain  spectra  observed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
No.  I  represents  the  continuous  spectrum. 

Na  2  shows  the  spectrum  of  sodium.  The  spectrum  contains  neither 
red,  orange,  green,  blue,  nor  violet  It  is  marked  by  a  very  brilliant  yellow 
ray  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  Fraunhofer's  dark  line  D.  Of  all  metals 
sodium  is  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  spectral  sensibility.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  one  two-hundred-millionth  of  a  grain  of  sodium  is 
enough  to  cause  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  line.  Consequently,  it  is 
ver>'  difficult  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  this  line.  A  very  little  dust 
scattered  in  the  apartment  is  enough  to  produce  it,— a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  abundantly  sodium  is  distributed  throughout  nature. 

No.  3  is  the  spectrum  of  lithium.  It  is  characterised  by  a  well-marked 
line  in  the  red  called  Lia,  and  by  the  feebler  orange  line  Li^. 

Nos.  4  and  5  show  the  spectra  oi  casium  and  rubidium,  metals  discovered 
by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  former  is 
distinguished  by  two  blue  lines  Csa  and  Cs/9,  the  latter  by  two  very  brilliant 
dark  red  lines  Rby  and  Rbd,  and  by  two  less  intense  violet  lines  Rba  and 
Rb^S.  A  third  metal,  thalUum,  has  been  discovered  by  the  same  method 
by  Mr.  Crookes  in  England,  and  independently  by  M.  Lamy  in  France. 
Thallium  is  characterised  by  a  single  green  line.  Subsequently  to  this 
Richter  and  Reich  discovered  a  new  metal  associated  with  zinc,  and  which 
they  call  indium  from  a  couple  of  characteristic  lines  which  it  forms  in  the 
indigo,  and  quite  recently  Boisbaudran  has  discovered  a  new  metal  which 
he  ca\\s  gaiiium  existing  in  zinc  in  very  minute  quantities. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  spectrum  reactions,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  produced,  constitute  them  a  most  valuable  help  in  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  It  is  sufficient  to  place  a  small 
portion  of  the  substance  under  examination  on  platinum  wire  as  represented 
in  fig.  464,  and  compare  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  either  directly  with  that 
of  another  substance,  or  with  the  charts  in  which  the  positions  of  the  lines 
produced  by  the  various  metals  are  laid  down. 

With  other  metals  the  production  of  their  spectra  is  more  difficult, 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  their  compounds.  The  heat  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  is  insufficient  to  vaporise  the  metals,  and  a  more  intense  temperature 
must  be  used.  This  is  effected  by  taking  electric  sparks  between  wires  con- 
sisting of  the  metal  whose  spectrum  is  required,  and  the  electric  sparks  are 
most  conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  RuhmkoHTs  coil  or  inductorium. 
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Thus  all  the  metals  may  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  spectrum  obser- 
vations. 

The  power  of  the  apparatus  has  great  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
spectrum  ;  while  an  apparatus  with  one  prism  only  gives  in  a  sodium  flame 
the  well-known  yellow  line,  an  apparatus  with  more  prisms  resolves  it  into 
two  or  three  lines. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  character  of  the  spectrum  changes  with  the 
temperature  ;  thus  chloride  of  lithium  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner  gives 
a  single  intense  peach-coloured  line  ;  in  a  hotter  flame,  as  that  of  hydrogeo, 
it  gives  an  additional  orange  line  ;  while  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  jet  or  tbe 
voltaic  arc  a  broad  brilliant  blue  band  comes  out  in  addition.  The  sodium 
spectrum  produced  by  a  Bunsen's  burner  consists  of  a  single  yellow  line ; 
if,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  the  heat  be  gradually  increased,  more  bright 
lines  appear ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  the  spectrum  is 
continuous.  Sometimes  also,  in  addition  to  the  appearance  of  new  lines,  ao 
increase  in  temperature  resolves  those  bands  which  exist  into  a  number  of 
fine  lines,  which  in  some  cases  are  more  and  in  some  less  refrangible  than  the 
bands  from  which  they  are  formed.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  glowing 
vapour  found  at  the  low  temperature  consists  of  the  oxide  of  some  difficultly 
reducible  metal,  whereas  at  the  enormously  high  temperature  of  the  spark 
these  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  the  true  bright  lines  of  the  metal  are 
formed. 

The  delicacy  of  the  reaction  increases  very  considerably  with  the  tem- 
perature With  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  it  is  from  40  to  400  times 
greater  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  spark  than  at  that  of  Bunsen's 
burner. 

The  spectra  of  the  permanent  gases  are  best  obtained  by  taking  tbe 
electric  spark  of  a  RuhmkorfT's  coil,  or  Holtz's  apparatus,  through  glass 
tubes  of  a  special  construction,  provided  with  electrodes  of  platinum  and 
filled  with  the  gas  in  question  in  a  state  of  great  .attenuation,  known  as 
Geissler's  tubes  ;  if  the  spark  be  passed  through  hydrogen,  the  light  emitted 
is  bright  red,  and  its  spectrum  consists  of  one  bright  red,  one  green,  and  one 
blue  line  No.  7,  the  first  two  of  which  appear  to  coincide  with  Frannhofer's 
lines  C  and  F,  and  the  third  with  a  line  between  F  and  G.  No.  6  repre- 
sents the  spectrum  of  oxygen.  No.  8  is  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen.  Tbe 
light  of  this  gas  in  a  Geissler's  tube  is  purple  and  the  specuiim  very  com- 
plicated. 

If  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  through  a  compound  gas  or  vapour; 
the  spectra  are  those  of  the  elementary'  constituents  of  the  gas.  It  seems  as 
if  at  very  intense  temperatures  chemical  combination  was  impossible,  and 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the  metals,  could  coexist  in  a  separate 
form,  as  though  mechanically  mixed  with  each  other. 

The  nature  of  the  spectra  of  the  elementar>'  gases  is  very  materially  in* 
flucnced  by  alterations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Wiillner  made  a  scries 
of  very  accurate  observations  on  the  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitiQge» 
He  not  only  used  gases  in  closed  tubes,  which  by  various  electrical  meaas 
he  raised  to  different  temperatures  ;  but  in  one  and  the  same  series  of  ei- 
perimcnts,  in  which  a  small  inductorium  was  used,  he  employed  pressures\'arf* 
ing  from  100  millimetres  to  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre;  while  in  anotherscrics, 
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in  which  a  larger  apparatus  was  used,  he  extended  the  pressure  to  2,000 
millimetres.  At  the  lowest  pressure  of  less  than  one  millimetre,  the  spectrum 
of  hydrogen  was  found  to  be  green,  and  consisting  of  six  splendid  groups  of 
lines,  which  at  a  higher  pressure  than  i  millimetre  changed  to  continuous 
bands  ;  at  2  to  3  millimetres  the  spectrum  consisted  of  the  often-mentioned 
three  lines,  which  did  not  disappear  under  a  higher  pressure,  but  gradually 
became  less  brilliant  as  the  continuous  spectrum  increased  in  extent  and 
lustre.  From  this  point  the  light,  and  therefore  the  spectrum,  became 
feebler.  Using  the  larger  apparatus,  the  band  spectrum  appeared  only 
under  a  higher,  pressure  ;  at  the  highest  pressure  of  2,000  millimetres  it  gave 
place  to  the  continuous  spectrum,  since  the  bright  lines  continually  extended 
and  ultimately  merged  into  each  other. 

570.  asplanatloii  of  tlie  dark  lines  of  tlie  solar  opectnun. —  It  has 
been  already  seen  that  incandescent  sodium  vapour  gives  a  bright  yellow 
line  corresponding  to  the  dark  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Kirch hoff 
found  that,  when  the  brilliant  light  produced  by  incandescent  lime  passes 
through  a  flame  coloured  by  sodium  in  the  usual  manner,  a  spectrum  is  pro- 
duced in  which  is  a  dark  line  coinciding  with  the  dark  line  D  of  the  solar 
spectrum  ;  what  would  have  been  a  bright  yellow  line  becomes  a  dark  line 
when  formed  on  the  background  of  the  lime  light,  ^y  allowing  in  a 
similar  manner  the  lime  light  to  traverse  vapours  of  potassium,  barium, 
strontium,  etc.,  the  bright  lines  which  they  would  have  formed  were  found 
to  be  converted  into  dark  lines  :  such  spectra  are  called  absarption  spectra. 

It  appears  then  that  the  vapour  of  sodium  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  that  which  it  emits.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  vapours  of  potassium,  barium,  strontium,  etc.  This  absorptive  power 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  phenomenon.  These  substances  share  it,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  which  Brewster  found  to  possess  the 
following  property :  when  a  tube  filled  with  this  vapour  is  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  light  either  of  the  sun  or  of  a  gas  flame,  and  the  light  is  subsequently 
decomposed  by  a  prism,  a  spectrum  is  produced  which  is  full  of  dark  lines 
(No.  9,  Plate  I.) ;  and  Miller  showed  that  iodine  and  bromine  vapour  pro- 
duced analogous  effects. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  above  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  the  absorption 
by  the  sodium  vapour  of  rays  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  having  the  same  refran- 
gibility, as  those  which  it  has  itself  the  power  of  emitting.  Other  rays  it 
allows  to  pass  unchanged,  but  these  it  either  totally  or  in  great  part  suppresses. 
Thus  the  particular  lines  in  the  spectrum  to  which  these  rays  would  converge 
are  illuminated  only  by  the  feebly  luminous  sodium  flame,  and  accordingly 
appear  dark  by  contrast  with  the  other  portions  of  the  spectrum  which 
receive  light  from  the  powerful  flame  behind. 

By  replacing  one  of  the  flames,  G  or  H  (fig.  464;,  by  a  ray  of  solar  light 
reflected  from  a  heliostat,  KirchhofT  ascertained  by  direct  comparison  that 
the  bright  lines  which  characterise  iron  correspond  to  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  He  also  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  nickel,  and  some  other  metals. 

From  these  observations  we  may  draw  important  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  Since  the  solar  spectrum  has  dark  lines 
where  sodium,  iron,  etc.,  give  bright  ones  (No.  11,  Plate  I.),  it  is  probable 
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that  around  the  solid,  or  more  probably  liquid,  body  of  the  sun,  which  throws 
out  the  light,  there  exists  a  vaporous  envelope  which,  like  the  sodium  flame 
in  the  experiment  described  above,  absorbs  certain  rays,  namely,  those  which 
the  envelope  itself  emits.  Hence  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  which,  but  for 
this  absorption,  would  have  been  illuminated  by  these  particular  rays,  appear 
feebly  luminous  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts,  since  they  are  iUumi- 
nated  only  by  the  light  emitted  by  the  envelope,  and  not  by  the  solar 
nucleus ;  and  we  are  at  the  same  time  led  to  conclude  that  in  this  \'apour 
there  exist  the  metals  sodium,  iron,  etc. 

Huggins  and  Miller  applied  spectrum  analysis  to  the  investigation  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies.    The  spectra  of  the  moon  and  planets,  whose  light  is  re- 
flected from  the  sun,  give  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  sun.   Uranus  proves 
an  exception  to  this,  and  is  probably  still  in  a  self-luminous  condition.    The 
spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  contain,  however,  dark  lines  difTering  from  thesdar 
lines,  and  from  one  another.     Four  distinct  types  of  spectra  are  distinguished 
bv  Seech i.    The  first  embraces  the  white  stars  and  includes  the  well-known 
Sirius  and  a  Lvrae.   Their  spectra  (No.  12,  Plate  I.)  usually  contain  a  number 
of  ver>'  fine  lines,  and  always  contain  four  broad  dark  lines  which  coincide 
with  the  bright  lines  of  hydrogen.   Out  of  346  stars  164  were  found  to  beloi^ 
to  this  group.    The  second  group  embraces  those  having  spectra  intersected 
by  numerous  fine  lines  like  those  of  our  sun.    About  140  stars,  among  them 
Pollux,  Capella,  <^  Aquilae,  belong  to  this  group.    The  third  group  embntces 
the  red  and  orange  stars,  such  as  a  Orionis,  ^  Pegasi ;  the  spectra  of  these 
(Nos.  13,  14,  Plate  I.)  are  divided  into  eight  or  ten  parallel  colunmar  clusters 
of  dark  and  bright  bands  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  red.     Group  four  is 
made  up  of  small  red  stars  with  spectra,  and  is  constructed  of  three  bright 
zones  increasing  in  intensity  towards  the  violet.     It  would  thus  appear  that 
these  fixed  stars,  while  differing  from  one  another  in  the  matter  of  which  tbef 
are    composed,   are    constructed  on   the   same  general  plan  as  our  sun. 
Huggins  has  obser\'ed  a  striking  difference  in  the  spectra  of  the  nebolz: 
where  they  can  at  all  be  obser\'ed,  they  are  found  to  consist  generally  01 
bright  lines,  like  the  spectra  of  the  ignited  gases,  instead  of  like  the  spectra 
of  the  sun  and  stars  consisting  of  a  bright  ground  intersected  by  dark  lines. 
It  is  hence  probable  that  the  nebulae  are  masses  of  glowing  gas,  and  do  not 
consist,  like  the  sun  and  stars,  of  a  photosphere  surrounded  by  a  gaseoos 
atmosphere. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  triumphs  of  spectrum  analysis  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  tnie  nature  of  the  protuberances^  which  appear  during  a  solar 
eclipse  as  mountains  or  cloud-shaped  luminous  objects  var>*ing  in  size,  and 
surrounding  the  moon's  disc. 

During  the  eclipse  of  1868  it  had  been  ascertained  by  Jannsen  that  pro- 
tuberances emitted  certain  bright  lines  coinciding  with  those  of  hydrogen. 
They  have,  however,  been  fully  understood  only  since  Lockyer  and  Jannsea 
have  discovered  a  method  of  investigating  them  at  any  time.  The  principle 
of  this  method  is  as  follows  : — When  a  line  of  light  admitted  through  a  slit  is 
decomposed  by  a  prism,  the  length  of  the  spectrum  may  be  increased  bf 
passing  it  through  two  or  more  prisms  ;  as  the  quantity  of  light  is  the  same 
it  is  clear  that  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  will  be  diminished.  This  is  tbe 
case  with  the  ordinary  sources  of  light,  such  as  the  sun  ;  if  the  light  be 
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homogeneous,  it  will  be  merely  deviated,  and  not  reduced  in  intensity  by 
dispersion.  And  if  the  source  of  light  emit  lights  of  both  kinds,  the  image 
of  the  slit  of  light  of  a  definite  refrangibility,  which  the  mixture  may  contain, 
will  stand  out  by  its  superior  intensity  ort  the  weaker  ground  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  This  is  the  case  with  the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances. 
Viewed  through  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  the  light  they  emit  is  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  sun ;  but  by  using  prisms  of  great  dispersive  power  the  sun's 
light  becomes  weakened,  and  the  spectrum  of  the  protuberances  may  be 
observed.  Lockyer's  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  ignited  gas 
masses,  principally  of  hydrogen.  By  altering  the  position  of  the  slit  a  series 
of  sections  of  the  prominences  are  obtained,  by  collating  which  the  form  of 
the  prominence  may  be  inferred.  They  are  thus  found  to  enclose  the  sun 
usually  to  a  depth  of  about  5,000  miles,  but  sometimes  in  enormous  local 
accumulations,  which  reach  the  height  of  70,000  miles.  Lockyer  has  not 
merely  examined  these  phenomena  right  on  the  edge  of  the  sun  ;  but  he  has 
been  able  to  observe  them  on  the  disc  itself.  He  has  shown  that  some  of 
these  protuberances  are  the  results  of  sudden  outbursts  or  storms,  which 

move  with  the  enormous  velocity  of  120  miles  in  a  second. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  branch  of  Physics,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  limits  of  this  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Roscoe's 'Lectures  on  Spec- 
trum Analysis,'  and  to  the  same  writer's  articles  in  Watt's  *  Dictionary  of 

Chemistry,'  or  to  Schellen's  *  Spectrum  Analysis,'  translated  by  Lassell,  or 
to  Lockyer  *  On  the  Spectroscope.' 

571.  Vses  of  tbe  speetrcNioope. — When  a  liquid  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
or  in  a  suitable  glass  cell  is  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  on  looking  through  the  telescope,  the  spectrum  ob- 
served will  in  many  cases  be  found  to  be  traversed  by  dark  bands.  No.  10, 
Plate  I,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  spectrum  when  a  solution  of 
chloropkylUy  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants,  is  thus  interposed.  Both 
in  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  violet  parts,  dark  bands  are  formed,  and  the 
blue  gives  way  to  a  reddish  shimmer.  If,  instead  of  chlorophylle,  arterial 
blood  greatly  diluted  be  used,  the  red  of  the  spectrum  appears  brighter,  but 
green  and  violet  are  nearly  extinguished.  As  these  bands  thus  differ  in 
different  liquids  as  regards  position,  breadth,  and  intensity,  in  many  cases 
they  afford  the  most  suitable  means  of  identifying  bodies.  Sorby  and 
Browning  have  devised  a  combination  of  the  microscope  and  spectroscope, 
called  the  microspectrosrope^  which  renders  it  possible  to  examine  even  very 
minute  traces  of  substances. 

This  application  of  the  spectroscope  has  been  very  useful  in  investigating 
substances  which  have  special  importance  in  physiology  and  pathology  ; 
thus  in  examining  normal  and  diseased  blood,  in  detecting  albumen  in  urine, 
and  in  ascertaining  the  rate  at  which  certain  substances  pass  into  the  various 
fluids  of  the  system.  The  characteristic  absorption  bands  which  certain 
liquids,  such  as  wine,  beer,  etc.,  present  in  their  normal  state,  compared  with 
those  yielded  by  adulterated  substances,  furnishes  a  delicate  and  certain 
mean  of  detecting  the  latter. 

572.  Abnawma  dIspersloB. — A  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  < 
law  of  dispersion  was  discovered  by  Christiansen,  and  subsequently  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Soret  and  Kundt,  that  the  solutions  of  certain  substances, 
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such  as  indigo  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  five  spectra  in  which  the 
order  of  the  colours  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  prismatic  spectnim.  Thus  when 
a  hollow  glass  prism  is  filled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine,  the  order 
of  the  colours  in  the  spectrum  which  it  yields  is  as  follows.  Violet  is  It^st 
refracted,  then  red,  and  then  yellow,  which  is  most  refracted.  If  we  imagine 
that  the  central  green  of  an  ordinary  spectrum  is  removed,  and  then  the 
position  of  the  rest  is  interchanged,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  abnormal  spectrum 
of  fuchsine.  Kundt  examined  a  great  number  of  substances  in  this  direction, 
and  found  that  the  abnormal  dispersion  is  exhibited  by  all  substances  with 
surface  colour.  These  bodies  have  the  peculiarity  that  when  viewed  in 
diffused  light  they  exhibit  a  different  colour  to  that  which  they  transmit 
Thus  a  thin  flake  of  fuchsine  appears  green  in  diffused,  but  red  in  transmitted 
light. 

The  same  explanation  cannot  be  given  of  this  as  of  the  ordinary  colour 
of  bodies  (562),  btit  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  bodies  in  question 
totally  reflect  light  of  certain  wave-lengths  (627)  at  almost  all  incidences, 
and  that  these  colours  are  reflected  on  the  surface.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  colour  of  these  bodies  in  diffused  light,  must  be  almost  complementary 
to  the  transmitted  light,  a  prevision  which  experiment  confirms. 

573.  naoreseenoo. — Stokes  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  change 
of  refrangibility.  The  discovery  originated  in  the  study  of  a  phenomenon 
observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that  certain  solutions  when  looked  at  by  trans- 
mitted light  appear  colourless,  but  when  viewed  in  reflected  light  present  a 
bluish  appearance.  Stokes  has  found  that  this  property,  which  he  caDs 
fluorescence,  is  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of  bodies. 

The  phenomenon  is  best  seen  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
contained  in  a  trough  with  parallel  sides,  is  placed  in  different  positions  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  No  change  is  observed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  from  about  the  middle  of  the  lines  G  and  H  (coloured  Plate)  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  extreme  range  of  the  violet,  rays  of  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  colour  are  seen  to  proceed.  These  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  also 
become  visible  when  the  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  on  paper  impregnated 
with  a  solution  o{  cesculine  (a.  substance  extracted  from  horse-chestnut;,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  stramonium,  or  a  plate  of  canary  glass  (which  is  coloured 
by  means  of  uranium).  This  change  arises  from  a  diminution  in  the  re- 
frangibility of  those  rays  outside  the  violet,  which  are  ordinarily  too  refran- 
gible to  affect  the  eye. 

Glass  appears  to  absorb  many  of  these  more  refrangible  rays,  which  is 
not  the  case  nearly  to  the  same  extent  with  quartz.  When  a  prism  and 
trough  formed  of  plates  of  quartz  are  used,  and  the  spectnim  is  received 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  wash  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  has 
been  made,  two  juxtaposed  spectra  can  be  obtained.  That  which  is  on  the 
part  coated  with  sulphate  of  quinine  extends  beyond  the  line  H  to  an  extent 
equal  to  that  of  the  visible  spectrum.  In  the  spectrum,  thus  made  visible, 
dark  lines  may  be  seen  like  those  in  the  ordinary  spectrum. 

The  phenomena  may  be  observed  without  the  use  of  a  prism.  When  aa 
aperture  in  a  dark  room  is  closed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  and  the 
light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  canary  glass,  it  instantly  appears  sel^ 
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luminous  from  the  emissLOii  of  the  altered  rays.  If  a  test  tube  be  half  tilled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  qumine  xaA  on  it  be  poured  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  chlorophylle,  the  respective  layers  appear  colourless,  and  green  in 
iransmitied,  and  sky-blue  and  blood-red  in  reflected  light. 

In  most  cases  it  is  the  violet  and  ullra-violet  rays  which  undergo  an  s\- 
teralion  of  refrangibility,  but  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined  lo  Ihem.  A 
decnciion  nf  madder  in  alum  gives  yellow  and  violet  light  from  about  the 
line  D  to  beyond  the  violet ;  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophylle  gives  red 
light  from  the  line  B  to  the  limit  of  the  spectrum.  In  these  cases  the  yellow, 
the  green,  and  tlie  blue  rays  experience  diminution  of  refrangibility  ;  Ihe 
change  produces  more  highly  refrangible  rays.  An  exception  tb  thI4  rule 
is  met  with  in  the  case  of  Magdala  red.  If  on  a  solution  of  this  substance 
contained  in  a  rectangular  glass  vessel  a  solar  spectrum  be  allowed  lo  fall, 
an  orange  yeliow  fluorescence  is  found  even  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  electric  light  gives  a  very  remarkable  spectrum.  With  quartz  ap- 
paratus Stokes  obtained  a  spectrum  six  or  eight  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
one.  Several  flames  of  no  great  illuminating  power  emit  very  peculiar 
tight.  Characters  traced  on  paper  with  solution  of  stramonium,  which  are 
almost  invisible  in  daylight,  appear  instantaneously  when  illuminated  by  the 
Aame  of  burning  sulphur  or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  Robinson  has  found 
thai  the  light  of  the  aurora  is  peculiarly  rich  in  rays  of  high  refrangibility. 

574.  Otir«nwtlc   Btmrmtlon. — The   various   lenses   hitherto   described 

(537)  possess  the  inconvenience  that,  when  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye, 

_  they  give  images  with  coloured  edges.     This  defect,  which  is  most  observ- 

"  le  in  condensing  lenses,  is  due  to  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  simple 

ours  (558),  and  is  called  diromalk  itberratieit. 

For,  as  a  lens  may  be  compared  to  a  series  of  prisms  with  infinitely 

all  faces,  and  united  at  their  bases,  it  not  only  refracts  light,  but  al.10 

mposes  it  hke  a  prism.     On  account  of  this  dispersion,  thereforvT 

'S  have  really  a  distinct  focus  for  each  colour.     In  condensing  lenses, 

example,   the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refrangible,  form  their 

R,  on  the  atis  of  the  lens  (fig  465),  while  the  violet  rays, 
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^hich  iire  most  refrangible,  coincide  in  the  nearer  point,  V.  The  foci  of 
0ie  orange,  yellow,  green,  hlue,  and  indigo  are  between  these  points.  The 
:  aberration  is  more  perceptible  in  proportion  as  the  lenses  are 
Riore  convex,  and  as  the  point  nt  which  the  rays  are  incident  is  farther 
is;  for  then  the  deviation,  and  therefore  the  dispersion,  are 

I  pencil  of  rays  which  has  passed  through  a  condensing  lens  be 
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mm  within  the  focal  distance,  a  bright  spoi  m 
is  placed  at  si  the  bright  spot  has  a  violci 

The  inequality  in  the  refraction  of  the  blue  and  red  nyi 

y  be  demonstrated  by  closing  a   small  aperture,  hilf 

*iih  red  and  half  wiih  blue  glass  (fig.  466) ;  on  each  half  j 

I   black  arrow  is  painted,  and  a  lamp   is   placed  behind  it 

of  a  lens  of  60  cm.  focus  an  image  is  formed  nn 

a  distance  of  about  2  metres.      If  the  screen  be 

placed  so  that  a  sharp  image  is  obtained  of  the  black  objcti 

y<x-  f^'  on  the  blue  ground,  the  outlines  of  the  other  are  confused. 

To  get  a  sharp  image  of  the  arruw  00  the  red  ground  the  screen  roust  be 

moved  further  away. 

575.  Aebromaiiatn. — By  combining  prisms  which  have  differenl  refi 
ing  angles  (;35),  and  arc  formed  of  substances  of  unequal  dispersii-e 
(556)  white  light  may  be  refracted  without  being  dispersed.     The  same  rrsuh 
is  obtained  by  combining  lenses  of  different  substances,  the 
which  are  suitably  combined.    The  images  of  objects  viewed  through 
lenses  do  not  appear  coloured,  and  they  are  accordingly  called  ackremttic 
lenses  ;  ackromatism  being  the  tenn  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  in- 
fraction of  light  without  decomposition. 

By  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  dispersion  of  colours 
water,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  crown  glass,  Newton  was  le 
that  dispersion  was  proportional  to  refraction.  He  concluded  that  that 
could  be  no  refraction  without  dispersion,  and,  therefore,  that  achrom 
was  impossible.  Almost  half  a  century  elapsed  before  this  was  found 
incorrecL  Hall,  an  English  philosopher,  in  1733,  was  the  first  to  constratt 
achromatic  lenses,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  discover)'.  It  is  to  DoUu4' 
an  optician  in  London,  that  we  owe  the  greatest  improvement  whidi  ta* 
been  made  in  optical  instruments.  He  showed  in  1757  that  by  combinin 
two  lenses,  one  a  double  convex  crown  glass  lens,  the  other  a  concji*- 
conveic  lens  of  flint  glass  (fig.  467),  a  lens  is  obtained  which  is  virtuallr 
achromatic. 

To  explain  this  result,  let  two  prisms  BFC  and  CDF.  be  joined  Mii 
turned  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  shown  in  fig.  468.     Let  us  suppose,  in  d« 


are  confuied. 
reen  roust  bt  ■ 

ereni  refiactiH 
ersive  powm^ 
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first  case,  that  both  prisms  arc  of  the  same  material,  but  that  the  r 
angle  of  the  second,  CDF,  is  less  than  the  refracting  angle  of  the  Ei 
the  two  prisms  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  single  prism,  BAF :  1 
is  to  say,  that  white  light  which  traverses  it  will  not  only  be  i 
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also  decomposed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  prism  BCF  were  of  crown 
glass,  and  the  other  CFD  of  flint  glass,  the  dispersion  might  be  destroyed 
without  destroying  the  refraction*  For  as  flint  glass  is  more  dispersive  than 
crown,  and  as  the  dispersion  produced  by  a  prism  diminishes  with  its  re- 
fracting angle  (556),  it  follows  that  by  suitably  lessening  thd  refracting 
angle  of  the  flint  glass  prism  CFD,  as  compared  with  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  crown  glass  prism  BCF,  the  dispersive  power  of  these  prisms  may 
be  equalised  ;  and  as,  from  their  position,  the  dispersion  takes  place  in  a 
contrary  direction,  it  is  neutralised ;  that  is,  the  emergent  rays  £0  are 
parallel,  and  therefore  give  white  light.  Nevertheless,  the  ratio  of  the  angles 
BCF  and  CFD,  which  is  suitable  for  the  parallelism  of  the  red  rays  and 
violet  rays,  is  not  so  for  the  intermediate  rays,  and,  consequently,  only  two 
of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  can  be  exactly  combined,  and  the  achromatism 
is  not  quite  perfect  To  obtain  perfect  achromatism,  several  prisms  would 
be  necessary,  of  unequally  dispersive  materials,  and  the  angles  of  which  were 
suitably  combined. 

The  refraction  is  not  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  the  dispersion  ;  that 
could  only  happen  if  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  varied  in  the  same  ratio 
as  its  dispersive  power,  which  is  not  the  case.  Consequently,  the  emergent 
ray  EO  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  and  there  is  a  refraction 
without  appreciable  decomposition. 

Achromatic  lenses  are  made  of  two  lenses  of  unequal  dispersive  ma- 
terials ;  one.  A,  of  flint  glass,  is  a  diverging  concavo-convex  (fig.  467) ;  the 
other,  B,  of  crown  glass,  is  double  convex,  and  one  of  its  faces  may  exactly 
coincide  with  the  concave  face  of  the  first.  As  with  prisms,  several  lenses 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  perfect  achromatism  ;  but  for  optical  instru- 
ments two  are  sufficient,  their  curvatures  being  such  as  to  combine  not  the 
extreme  red  and  violet,  but  the  blue  and  orange  rays,  while  at  the  same  time 
regard  is  had  to  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


576.  The  different  kinds  of  eptlcal  Inetramento. — By  the  term  optical 
instrument  is  meant  any  combination  of  lenses,  or  of  lenses  and  mirrors. 
Optical  instruments  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
ends  they  are  intended  to  answer,  viz  : — i.  Microscopes^  which  are  designed 
to  obtain  a  magnified  image  of  any  object  whose  real  dimensions  are  too 
small  to  admit  of  its  being  seen  distinctly  by  the  naked  eye.  ii.  Telescopes, 
by  which  very  distant  objects,  whether  celestial  or  terrestrial,  may  be 
obser\'ed.  iii.  Instruments  designed  to  project  on  a  screen  a  magnified  or 
diminished  image  of  any  object  which  can  thereby  be  either  depicted  or 
rendered  visible  to  a  crowd  of  spectators  ;  such  as  the  camera  Iticida, 
the  camera  obscura,  photographic  apparatus,  the  magic  lantern,  the  solar 
wnicroscope,  the  photoelectric  microscope,  etc.  The  tM'o  former  classes  yield 
virtual  images ;  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  the  camera  lucida,  yield 
i-eal  images. 
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MICROSCOPES. 


577.  Tl«e  •imple.  mloro«cope.^The  simpU  microscepe,  or  magHtfyit 
glass,  is  merely  a  convex  lens  of  short  focal  length,  by  means  of  irfiich  • 
look  at  objects  placed  between  ihe  lens  and  its  principal  focus.  Let  A 
(fig.  HM  be  the  object  lo  be  obscned.  placed  between  Ihe  lens  and  ii 


f;=-  h'-i. 


principal  focus,  F,  Draw  the  secondary  axes  AO  and  BO,  and  aiso  froW 
A  and  B  rays  parallel  lo  the  axis  of  the  lens  KO.  Now  these  rays.'  ' 
passing  out  of  the  lens,  tend  to  pass  through  the  second  principal  f« 
F',  consequently  ihey  are  divergent  with  reference  to  the  secondary  "**i 
and  therefore,  when  produced,  will  cut  those  axes  in  A'  and  B'  resp*' 
lively.  These  points  are  the  virtual  foci  of  A  and  B  respectivdy.  Tt 
lens  therefore  produces  at  A'B'  an  erect  and  magnified  i-irtual  image  of  tk 
object  AB. 

The  position  and  magnitude  of  this  image  depend  on  the  distance  of  tl 
object  from  the  focus.  Thus,  if  AB  is  moved  to  ab  nearei:  the  lens,!* 
secondary  axes  will  contain  a  greater  angle,  and  the  image  will  be  foniKdi 
a'b',  and  will  be  much  smaller,  and  nearer  the  eye.  On  the  other  haix),! 
the  object  is  moved  farther  from  the  lens,  Ihe  angle  between  the  seeomlW 
axes  is  diminished,  and  their  intersection  with  the  prolongation  of  ihe  (*• 
fracted  rays  taking  place  beyond  AB',  the  image  is  formed  farther  frwnlM 
lens,  and  is  larger. 

In  a  simple  microscope  both  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical 
tion  increase  with  the  degree  of  magnification.    We  have  already  sei 


the  former  can  be  corrected  by  using  achromatic  lenses  f57S).  and  the  W* 
by  using  slops,  which  allow  the  passage  of  such  rays  only  as  ate 


I        I  he  former 
by  using  si 


•578] 


Cofiditions  of  Distinctness  of  the  Images. 
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)arallel  to  the  axis,  the  spherical  aberration  of  these  rays  being  nearly  in- 
ippreciable.  Spherical  aberration  may  be  still  further  corrected  by  using 
wo  plano-convex  lenses,  instead  of  one  very  convergent  lens.  When  tbis  is 
lone,  the  plane  face  of  each  lens  is  turned  towards  the  object  (fig.  470). 
Uthough  each  lens  is  less  convex  than  the  simple  lens  which  together  they 
eplace,  yet  their  joint  magnifying  jwwer  is  as  great,  and  with  a  less  amount 
if  spherical  abeimtion,  since  the  tirst  lens  draws  towards  the  axis  the  rays 
vhich  fall  on  the  second  lens.  This  com- 
lination  of  lenses  is  known  as  Wollaston's 

iOHbllt. 

There  arc  many  forms  of  the  simple 
nicroscope.  One  of  the  best  is  that  re- 
iresented  in  fig.  471.  On  a  horizontal 
•upporl,  E,  which  can  be  raised  and 
owcred  by  a  rack  K  and  pinion  D,  there 
s  a  black  eye-piece,  m,  in  the  centre  of 
vhich  is  fitted  a  small  convex  lens.  Below 
his  is  the  stage  b,  which  is  fixed,  and  on 
jrhich  the  object  is  placed  between  glass 
>lates.  In  order  to  illuminate  the  object 
mwerfully,  difTused  light  is  reflected  from  | 
L  concave  glass  mirror,  M,  so  that  the 
vflected  rays  fall  upon  the  object.  In 
ising  this  microscope,  the  eye  is  placed 
/ery  near  the  lens,  which  is  lowered  or  '*'  *''' 

-aised  until  the  position  is  found  at  which  the  object  appears  in  its  greatest" 
listinctness. 

578.  OondltloiM  of  dlaUa«tueaa  of  tbo  ImMToa- — In  order  that  objects 
ooked  at  through  a  microscope  should  be  seen  with  distinctness,  they  must 
lave  a  strong  light  thrown  upon  them,  but  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  It 
s  necessary  that  the  image  be  fonned  at  a  determinate  distance  from  the 
:ye.  In  fact,  there  is  for  each  person  a  distance  of  most  distinct  vision — a 
]i Stance,  thai  Is  to  say,  at  which  an  object  must  be  placed  from  an  observer's 
sye,  in  order  to  be  seen  with  greatest  distinctness.  This  distance  is  different 
for  different  observers,  but  ordinarily  is  between  10  and  12  inches.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  this  distance  from  the  eye  thai  the  image  ought  to  be  formed. 
Moreover,  ihis  is  why  each  observer  has  to _/!wi 
idapt  the  microscope  to  his  own  distance  of  most  disti 
sfTecied  by  slightly  varying  the  distance  from  the  lens  I 
have  seen  above  that  a  slight  displacement  of  the  object 
placement  of  the  imnge.  With  a  common  magnifying  g 
;n  the  hand,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  merely  moving  it  nearer  10  or 
Tarther  from  the  object.  In  the  microscope  the  adjustment  is  effected  by 
-neans  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  which  in  the  case  of  the  instrument  shown  in 
ng.  471  moves  the  instrument,  but  moves  the  object  in  the  case  of  the 
instrument  depicted  in  fig.  475.  What  has  been  said  about  focussing  the 
nicroscope  applies  equally  to  telescopes.  In  the  larter  instrument  the  eye- 
jiece  is  generally  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  image  formed  in  the  focus  of 
he  object-glass. 


ict  vision.    This  is 
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In  respect  of  the  distinctness  of  the  image  the  general  rules  for  convex 
lenses  apply. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  dispersion  lenses  have  been  constructed  of  diamond, 
of  ruby,  and  of  other  precious  stones,  which  for  a  small  amount  of  dispersion 
have  a  great  degree  of  refrangibility.  Drops  of  water  of  of  Canada  Balsam 
in  minute  apertures  in  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  of  metal  act  as  microscopes. 

579.  Apparent  maffBitade  of  an  Direct. — The  apparent  magnitiule  or 
apparent  diameter  of  a  body,  is  the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  e)'e  of  the 
observer.   Thus,  if  A  B  is  the  object,  and  O  the  observer's  eye  (figs.  472, 473), 


Fig.  473- 

the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  is  the  angle  AOB  contained  by  t«o 
visual  rays  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  to  the  extremities  of  il* 
object. 

In  the  case  of  objects  seen  through  optical  instruments,  the  angles 
which  they  subtend  are  so  small  that  the  arcs  which  measure  the  angles  do 
not  differ  sensibly  from  their  tangents.  The  ratio  of  two  such  angles  is 
therefore  the  same  as  that  of  their  tangents.  Hence  we  deduce  the  W» 
following  principles  : 

I .  When  the  same  object  is  seen  at  unequal  distances^  the  apparent  diam^ 
varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  observer's  eye, 

IL  In  the  case  of  two  objects  seen  at  the  same  dUtance^  the  ratio  0/At 
apparent  diameters  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  absolute  magnitudes. 

These  principles  may  be  proved  as  follows  :  i.  in  fig.  472,  let  AB  be<* 
object  in  its  first  position,  and  ab  the  same  object  in  its  second  postticv- 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness  these  are  represented  in  such  positions  thattbe 
line  OC  passes  at  right  angles  through  their  middle  points  C  and  ^respec- 
tively. It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  ab  and  AB  should  be  the  basest 
isosceles  triangles  having  a  common  vertex  at  O.  Now  by  what  has  bea 
said  above,  AB  is  virtually  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  with  centre  0«»^ 
radius  OC  ;  likewise  ab  is  virtually  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  centie  is  0«><^ 
radius  Oc.    Therefore, 

AT^     ab       I    .    T 


AOB  \aOb  = 


,-  • 


OC     Oc-    OC     Oc 


Therefore,  AOB  varies  inversely  as  OC. 
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ii.  Let  AB  and  A'B'  be  two  objects  placed  al  the  same  perpendicular 
distance,  OC,  from  the  eye,  O,  of  the  observer  (fig.  4?3),  Then  tliey  are 
virtually  ares  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  O  and  radius  OC.     Therefore, 

AOB:  A'OB'-^:'J'^'  =  AB:A'B, 

a  proportion  which  expresses  the  second  principle. 

580,  Heksare  of  aiBcnlBo>Uen.^ln  the  Simple  microscope,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  magnification  produced,  is  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  image  to  that  of  the  object,  both  being  at  the  distance  of  most  distinct 
\-ision.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for  other  microscopes.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  magnification  depending  on  data 
that  are  of  easier  determination. 

In  fig.  474  let  AB  be  the  object,  and  A'B' its  image  formed  al  the  dis- 
tance of  most  distinct  vision.     Let  a'b'  be  the  projection  of  AB  on  A'B'. 


,  that  is,  ^-^- .     But  since  the  triangles  A'OB'  and  AOB  arc 


:    the  eye    is  very  near  the  glass,  the  magnification  equals 
'OB'         •- 
?0>''    '    a'b-'" 

milar,  A'B' :  AB-DO  :  CO.  Now  DO  is  the  distance  of  most  distinct 
ision,  and  CO  is  verj-  nearly  equal  to  FO,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
herefore  the  magnification  equals  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  most  distinct 
■ion  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Hence  we  conclude  thai  the  magni- 
mion  is  greater  :  1st,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  smaller,  in  other 
srds,  as  the  lens  is  more  convergent  ;  andly,  as  the  observer's  distance  of 
CMt  distinct  vision  is  greater. 

A  simpler  and  more  general  definition  of  the  measure  of  magnification 
wi  be  stated  thus— Let  a  be  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  object  as  seen 
f  the  naked  eye,  9  the  angular  magnitude  of  the  image,  whether  real  or 
iltual,  actually  present  to  the  eye,  then  the  magnification  is  fl-t-fl.  This 
Ae  applies  to  telescopes. 

By  changing  the  iens  the  magnific.ition  can  be  increased,  hut  only 
■thin  certain  limits  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  distinct  image.  By  means  of 
(imple  microscope  distinct  magnification    may  be  obtained  up  to  iio 

The  magnification  we    have   here   considered  is   linear   magnification. 


r 
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Sufitrficinl  magTiification  equals  the  square  of  the  littftir  magnilicatioc  ;  fi 
iiutance,  [he  former  will  be  i,6oa  when  the  latter  is  40. 

581.  C»mpoaBd  mloroBcope,— The  compound  microscope  in 
plest  form  consists  of  iwo  condensing  lenses:  one,  with  a  short  focus,' 
called  the  object-glass  or  objtctivt,  because  it  is  turned  towards  the  objecf 
the  other  is  less  condensing,  and  is  called  the  eyepiece  or  po'wer,  because 
is  close  to  the  observer's  eye. 

Fig.  475  represents  the  path  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  fonnalloD 
the  image  in  the  snnplest  form  of  a  compound  microscope.     An  objec 
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being  placed  very  near  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass 
farther  from  the  glass,  a  real  image,  ab,  inverted  and  somewhat  magninot 
is  formed  on  the  other  side  of  the  object-glass  (54!!).  Now  the  distance  of 
the  two  lenses,  M  and  N,  is  such  that  the  piosilion  of  the  image,  ab,  ii' 
betueen  the  eyepiece,  N,  and  its  focus,  F.  From  this  it  follows  that  for  tla 
eye  at  E,  looking  at  the  image  through  the  eyepiece,  this  glass  produce!  ilit 
same  effect  as  a  simple  microscope,  and  instead  of  this  imager  ai>,  another 
image,  a'b',  is  seen,  which  is  virtual,  and  still  more  magnified.  This  seconi 
image,  although  erect  as  regards  the  first,  is  inverted  in  reference  !■ 
object.  It  may  thus  be  said,  thai  the  compound  microscope  is  noihinf^ 
more  than  a  simple  microscope  applied  not  to  the  object,  but  to  its  inuJB 
already  magnified  by  the  first  lens, 

58:2.  Componnd  mtcroaoope. — The  principle  of  the  compound  micw 
scope  has  been  already  (5S1)  explained  ;  the  principal  accessories  ti  '~ 
instrument  remain  to  be  described. 

Fig.  476  represents  a  perspective  view,  and  fig.  477  a  section  of  a  com- 
pound microscope.  The  body  of  the  microscope  consists  of  a  series  of  brus 
tubes,  DD',  H,  and  I  ;  in  the  former  of  these  is  fitted  the  eyepiece  O,  and  i" 
the  lower  part  of  the  latter  the  object-glass  o.  The  lube  1  moves  withgtwk 
friction  in  the  tube  DO',  which  in  turn  can  also  be  moved  in  a  larger  lu' 
fixed  in  the  ring  E.  This  latter  is  fixed  to  a  piece  BB',  which  by  meansoft 
very  line  screw,  worked  by  the  milled  head  T,  can  be  moved  up  and  di  " 
an  inner  rod,  c,  not  represented  in  the  figure.  The  whole  body  of  the  tnin*" 
scope  is  raised  and  lowered  with  the  piece  BB',  so  that  it  can  be  pljc<* 
near  or  far  from  the  object  to  be  examined.  Moreover  the  rod  c,  and  * 
the  other  pieces  of  the  apparalt 
they  turn  under  so  much  friction 
they  may  be  placed. 

The  objects  to  be  observed 
a  stage,  R,     This  is  perforated 


upon  it  by  a 


Compound  Microscope. 

or.  M.    The  n 


sot 


e  reflecting  b''"'S! 
irtlculated  support,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  any  position  whatever, 
so  as  to  reflect  to  ihe  object  either  the  diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere, 
-or  that  from  a  candle  or  lamp.  Between  the  reflector  and  the  stage  is  a 
tHapkragm  or  stop,  K,  perforated  by  four  holes  of  differect  sizes,  any  one 
_of  which  can  be  placed  over  the  perforation  in  the  stage,  and  thus  the  light 
falling  on  the  object  may  be  regulated  ;  the  light  can,  moreover,  be  regulated 
by  raising,  by  a  lever  '/,  Ihe  diaphragm,  K.  which  is  moveable  in  a  slide. 


ve  (he  diaphragm  is  a  piece,  w,  to  which  can  be  attached  either  a  very 

.11  Slop,  so  that  only  very  little  light  can  reach  the  object,  or  a  condensing 

.,  which  illuminates  it  strongly,  or  an  oblique  prism,  represented  at  X. 

■■  rays  from  the  reflector  undergo  two  total  reflections  in  this  prism,  and 

merge  by  a  lenticular  face  that  concentrates  them  on  the  object,  but  in  an 

blique  direction,  which  in  some  microscopic  observations  is  an  advantage. 

ibjecis  are.  generally  so  transparent  that  they  can  be  lighted  from  below  ; 
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but  where,  owing  to  their  opacity,  this  is  not  possible,  they  are  lighted  from 
above  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens  mounted  on  a  jointed  supporty  and  so 
placed  that  they  receive  the  diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fig.  477  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses  and  the  path  of  the  rays  in 
the  microscope.  At  o  is  the  object-glass,  consisting  of  three  small  con- 
densing lenses,  represented  on  a  larger  scale  at  L,  on  the  right  of  the  figure. 
The  effects  of  these  lenses  being  added  to  each  other  they  act  like  a  single 
very  powerful  condensing  lens.  The  object  being  placed  at  /,  a  very  little 
beyond  the  principal  focus  of  the  system,  the  emerging  rays  fall  upon  a 
fourth  condensing  lens,  n^  the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  presently  (583,  5S4). 
Having  become  more  convergent,  owing  to  their  passage  through  the  lens, 
tty  the  rays  form  at  aa*  a  real  and  amplified  image  of  the  object  1.  This 
image  is  between  a  fifth  condensing  lens,  O,  and  the  principal  focus  of  this 
lens.  Hence,  on  looking  through  this,  it  acts  as  a  magnifier  (548),  and  gi\'es 
at  A  A',  a  virtual  and  highly  magnified  image  of  aa^^  and  therefore  of  the 
object.  The  two  glasses, ;/  and  O,  constitute  the  eyepiece  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  three  glasses,  <?,  constitute  the  object-glass. 

The  first  image,  aa\  must  not  merely  be  formed  between  the  glass,  0, 
and  its  principal  focus,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  this  glass  that  the  second 
image,  AA',  is  formed  at  the  observers  distance  of  distinct  vision.  This 
result  is  obtained  in  moving,  by  the  hand,  the  body,  DH,  of  the  microscope 
in  the  larger  tube  fixed  to  the  ring,  £,  until  a  tolerably  distinct  image  is 
obtained  ;  then  turning  the  milled  head,  T,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
the  piece,  BB',  and  with  it  the  whole  microscope,  are  moved  until  the  image 
AA'  attains  its  greatest  distinctness,  which  is  the  case  when  the  image  u 
is  formed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  :  a  distance  which  can  always  be 
ultimately  obtained,  for  as  the  object-glass  approaches  or  recedes  from  the 
object,  the  image  aa'  recedes  from  or  approaches  the  eyepiece^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  image  AA'. 

This  operation  is  called  iht  focussing.  In  the  microscope,  where  the 
distance  from  the  object-glass  to  the  eye-piece  is  constant,  it  is  effected  by 
altering  their  distance  from  the  object.  In  telescopes,  where  the  objects 
are  inaccessible,  the  object  is  effected  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  eyepiece 
and  the  object-glass. 

The  microscope  possesses  numerous  eyepieces  and  object-glasses,  by 
means  of  which  a  great  variety  of  magnifying  power  is  obtained.  A  small 
magnifying  power  is  also  obtained  by  removing  one  or  two  of  the  lenses  of 
the  object-glass. 

The  above  contains  the  essential  features  of  the  microscope  ;  it  is  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  which  differ  mainly  in  the  construction  of  (he 
stand,  the  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  and  in  the  illumination.  For  descrip- 
tions of  these,  the  student  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the  microscope. 

583.  iLobromatUm  of  the  mioroaoope.  Campaai'a  eyeptoee* — When 
a  compound  microscope  consists  of  two  single  lenses,  as  in  fig.  476,  not  ooh 
is  the  spherical  aberration  uncorrected,  but  also  the  chromatic  aberratioo, 
the  latter  defect  causing  the  images  to  be  surrounded  by  fringes  of  die 
prismatic  colours,  these  fringes  being  larger  as  the  magnification  is  greater- 
It  is  with  a  view  to  correcting  these  aberrations  that  the  object-glass  (see 
^g*  477)  is  composed  of  three  achromatic  lenses,  and  the  eyepiece  of  t*0 
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lenses,  n  and  m,  for  the  first  of  these,  n^  would  be  enough  to  produce  colour 
unless  the  magnifying  power  were  low. 

The  effect  of  this  eyepiece  in  correcting  the  colour  may  be  explained  as 
follows  : — It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  respect  to  red  rays  the  focal 
length  of  a  lens  is  greaUr  than  the  focal  length  of  the  same  lens  with 
reference  to  the  violet  rays. 

R 

In  fact,  if  in  the  equation  (4)  (561),  we  write  R'-oo ,  we  obtain/- 

If  —  I 

which  gives  the  focal  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens  whose  refractive  index 

is  n.    Now,  in  flint  glass,  and  for  the  red  ray,  ;i  - 1  equals  0*63,  and  for  the 

violet  ray  »  —  i  equals  0'67. 

Let  ab  be  the  object,  O  the  object-glass  which  is  corrected  for  colour. 

Consequently,  a  pencil  of  rays  falling  from  a  on  O  would  converge  to  a 


Fig.  478. 

focus,  Ay  without  any  separation  of  colours ;  but  falling  on  ^t  field-glass  C 

the  red  rays  would  converge  to  r,  the  violet  rays  to  v^  and  intermediate 

colours  to  intermediate  points.     In  like  manner  the  rays  from  by  after 

passing  through  the  field-glass,  would  converge  to  r^,  v\  and  intermediate 

points.    So  that  on  the  whole  there  would  be  formed  a  succession  of 

coloured  images  of  ab^  viz.  a  red  image  at  rr^,  a  violet  image  at  %nj\  and 

between  them  images  of  intermediate  colours.    Let  d  be  the  point  of  the 

object  which  is  situated  on  the  axis.     The  rays  from  d  will  converge  to  R, 

V,  and  intermediate  points.     Now  suppose  the  eye-glass  O'  to  be  placed  in 

such  a  manner  that  R  is  the  principal  focus  of  O'  for  the  red  rays,  then  V 

will  be  its  principal  focus  for  the  violet  rays.     Consequently,  the  red  rays, 

after  emerging  from  O',  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  so  will  the  violet 

rays  emerging  from  V,  and  so  of  any  other  colour.     Consequently,  the 

colours  of  dy  which  are  separated  by  C,  are  again  combined  by  O'.    The 

same  is  very  nearly  true  of  r  and  v,  and  of  r*  and  7/.     Hence  a  combination 

of  lenses  C  and  O'  corrects  the  chromatic  aberration  that  would  be  produced 

by  the  use  of  a  single  eye-glass.     Moreover,  by  drawing  the  rays  towards  the 

axis,  it  diminishes  the  spherical  aberration,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 

article,  enlarges  the  field  of  view. 

In  all  eyepieces  consisting  of  two  lenses  the  lens  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied  is  called  the  eye-lensy  the  one  towards  the  object-glass  is  called  the 
field'Uns,  The  eyepiece  above  described  was  invented  by  Huyghens,  who 
was  not,  however,  aware  of  its  property  of  achromatism.  He  designed  it  for 
use  with  the  telescope.  It  was  applied  to  the  microscope  by  Campani.  The 
relation  between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  is  as  follows  : — The  focal 
length  of  the  field-glass  is  three  times  that  of  the  eye-lens,  and  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  half  the  sum  of  the  focal  length.  It  easily  follows 
from  this  that  the  image  of  the  point  ^  would,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the 
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field-lens,  be  formed  at  D,  which  is  so  situated  that  CD  is  three  times  DO', 
then  the  mean  of  the  coloured  images  would  be  formed  midway  between  C 
and  O'. 

584.  l^eld  of  Tlew. — By  the  field  of  view  of  an  optical  instrument  is 
meant  all  those  points  which  are  visible  through  the  eyepiece;  The  advan- 
tage obtained  by  the  use  of  an  eyepiece  in  enlarging  the  field  of  view  will  be 
readily  understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  figure.  As  before, 
O  is  the  object-glass,  C  the  field-lens,  O'  the  eye-lens,  and  £  the  eye  placed 
on  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  Let  <i  be  a  point  of  the  object ;  if  we  suppose 
the  field-lens  removed,  the  pencil  of  rays  from  a  would  be  brought  to  1 
focus  at  A,  and  none  of  them  would  fall  on  the  eye-lens  O',  nor  pass  into  the 
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eye  E.  Consequently,  a  is  beyond  the  field  of  \'iew.  But  when  the  field- 
glass  C  is  interposed,  the  pencil  of  rays  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  A^  and 
emerges  from  O'  into  the  eye.  Consequently,  a  is  now  within  the  field  of 
view.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  substitution  of  an  eyepiece  for  a  sinjie 
eye-lens  enlarges  the  field  of  view. 

585.  MagBliying  power.  Mlerometer. — The  magnifying  power  of  iBf 
optical  instrument  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  image  to  the  nug- 
nitude  of  the  object.  The  magnifying  power  in  a  compound  microscope  is 
the  product  of  the  respective  magnifying  powers  of  the  object-glass  and  of 
the  eyepiece  ;  that  is,  if  the  first  of  these  magnifies  20  times,  and  theotber 
10,  the  total  magnifying  power  is  200.  The  magnifying  power  depends  on 
the  greater  or  less  convexity  of  the  object-glass  and  of  the  eyepiece,  as  wdl 
as  on  the  distance  between  these  two  glasses,  together  with  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  object-glass.    A  magnifying  power  of  1,500  and  even 

upwards  has  been  obtained  ;  but  the  image  thet 
loses  in  sharpness  what  it  gains  in  extent  To 
obtain  precise  and  well- illuminated  images,  die 
magnifying  power  ought  not  to  exceed  500  to  600 
diameters,  which  gives  a  superficial  enlargement 
250,000  to  360,000  times  that  of  the  object 

The  magnifying  power  is  determined  cxpeii- 
mentally  by  means  of  the  micrometer ;  this  is  a 
small  glass  plate,  on  which,  by  means  of  a  diamond, 
a  series  of  lines  is  drawn  at  a  distance  from  eich 
other  of  Y^5  or  ^\^oi2i  millimetre.  The  micromcteris 
placed  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and  then  in- 
stead of  viewing  directly  the  rays  emerging  &«■ 
the    eyepiece,  O,  they  are  received  on  a  piece  of  glass,  A  (fig.  480)  indincd 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  the  eye  is  placed  above  so  as  to  see  the  image  of  tbe 
micrometer  lines,  which  is  formed  by  reflection  on  a  screen,  £,  on  which  is « 
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scale  divided  into  millimetres.  By  counting  the  number  of  divisions  of  this 
scale  corresponding  to  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  the  image,  the  magni- 
fying power  may  be  deduced.  Thus,  if  the  image  occupies  a  space  of  45 
millimetres  on  the  scale  and  contains  15  lines  of  the  micrometer,  the  distance 
between  each  of  which  shall  be  assumed  at  j^  millimetre,  the  absolute 
magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  jh  millimetre ;  and  as  the  image  occupies  a 
space  of  45  millimetres,  the  magnification  will  be  the  quotient  of  45  by  ^  or 
300.  The  eye  in  this  experiment  ought  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
screen,  £,  that  the  screen  is  distinctly  visible :  this  distance  varies  with 
different  observers,  but  is  usually  10  to  12  inches.  The  magnifying  power 
of  the  microscope  can  also  be  determined  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

When  once  the  magnifying  power  is  known,  the  absolute  magnitude  of 
objects  placed  before  the  microscope  is  easily  deduced.  For,  as  the  magni- 
fying power  is  the  quotient  of  the  size  of  the  image  by  the  size  of  the  object, 
it  follows  that  the  size  of  the  image  divided  by  the  magnifying  power  gives 
the  size  of  the  object ;  in  this  manner  the  diameters  of  all  microscopic 
objects  are  determined. 

TELESCOPES. 

586.  Astronomical  toleaoope. — The  astronomical  telescope  is  used  for 
obser\'ing  the  heavenly  bodies ;  like  the  microscope,  it  consists  of  a  con- 
densing eyepiece  and  object-glass.  The  object-glass,  M  (fig.  481),  forms  be- 
tween the  eyepiece,  N,  and  its  principal  focus,  an  inverted  image  of  the 


Fig.  481. 

heavenly  body,  and  this  eyepiece,  which  acts  as  a  magnifying  glass,  then 
gives  a  virtual  and  highly  magnified  image,  a'b\  of  the  image  ab.  The  as- 
tronomical telescope  appears,  therefore,  analogous  to  the  microscope  ;  but 
the  two  instruments  differ  in  this  respect ;  that  in  the  microscope,  the  object 
being  very  near  the  object-glass,  the  image  is  formed  much  beyond  the 
principal  focus,  and  is  greatly  magnified,  so  that  both  the  object-glass  and 
the  eyepiece  magnify ;  while  in  the  astronomical  telescope,  the  heavenly 
body  being  at  a  great  distance,  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  and  the  image 
formed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  much  smaller  than  the 
object  There  is,  therefore,  no  magnification  except  by  the  eyepiece,  and 
this  ought,  therefore,  to  be  of  very  short  focal  length. 

Fig.  482  shows  an  astronomical  telescope  mounted  on  its  stand.  Above 
it  there  is  a  small  telescope  which  is  called  the  finder.  Telescopes  with 
a  large  magnifying  power  are  not  convenient  for  finding  a  star,  as  they  have 
but  a  small  field  of  view :  the  position  of  the  star  is,  accordingly,  first 
sought  by  the  finder,  which  has  a  much  larger  field  of  view,  that  is,  takes  in 
a  far  greater  extent  of  the  heavens  :  it  is  then  viewed  by  means  of  the 
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The  magnification  {5 So)  equals 
and  therefore  is  approximately  equal 
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(fig.  481) ;  that  is,  it  equals 
,  F  being  the  focus  of  the  ol 


i,  M,  and  being  supposed  very  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  focus  of 
eyepiece,  N  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  magnifying  power 
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^^^^S/    aperture  in  a  small  metal  plate  (fig.  483).     The  wires  ought 
^m^^     be  placed  in  the  position  where  the  inverted  image 
Fig.  48.1.        duced  by  the  object-glass,  and  the  point  where  the  wires  cro9 
ought  to  be  on  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope,  which  ihi* 
becomes  the  Urn  o/sif;lil  or  colUmafion. 

587.  Terraatrlal  telaaoop«. — The  terrestrial  telescope  differs  from 
astronomical  telescope  in  producing  images  in  their  right  positions.  This 
effected  by  means  of  two  condensing  glasses,  P  and  Q  (fig.  484},  pli 
between  the  objeci-glass,  M,  and  the  eyepiece,  R.  The  object  being 
posed  to  be  at  AB,  at  a  greater  distance  than  can  be  shown  ' 
an  inverted  and  much  smaller  image  is  formed  at  ha  on  the  other  side  rfl 
object-glass.  But  the  second  lens,  P,  is  at  such  a  distance  that  itspiinc 
focus  coincides  with  the  image  ab  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  lumii 
rays  which  pass  through  b,  for  example,  after  traversing  the  lens,  P,  t^i 
direaion  parallel  to  the  secondary  axis,  bQ  (544).     Similarly  the  rays 
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by  a  lake  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  .lO.  After  crossing  in  H,  these 
various  rays'  traverse  a  third  lens  Q,  whose  principal  focus  coincides  with 
the  point  H.  The  pencil  BiH  converges  towards  b',  on  a  secondary  axis  O'^, 
parallel  to  its  direction  ;  the  pencil  AiiH  converging  in  the  same  manner 
at  a,  an  erect  image  of  the  object,  AB,  is  produced  at  d'  b'.  This  image  is 
viewed,  as  in  the  astronomical  telescope,  through  a  condensing  eyepiece,  R, 
so  placed  that  It  acts  as  a  magnifying  glass,  that  is,  its  distance  from  the 
image,  n'  b\  is  less  than  the  principal  focal  distance  ;  hence,  there  is  formed. 
at  a"  b",  a  virtual  image  of  n'  b\  erect,  and  much  magnified.     The  lenses  V 


and  Q,  which  only  serve  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  image,  are  fixed  in  a 
brass  tube,  at  a  constant  distance,  which  is  eqitat  to  the  sum  of  (heir  principal 
focal  distances.  The  object-glass,  M,  moves  in  a  tube,  and  can  be  moved 
to  or  from  the  lens  P,  so  that  the  image,  tib,  is  always  formed  in  the  focus 
of  the  lens  whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  object.  The  distance  of  the  lens, 
R,  may  also  be  varied,  so  that  the  image  a"  b"  may  be  formed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  distinct  vision. 

This  instrument  may  also  be  used  as  an  astronomical  telescope  by  using 
a  different  eyepiece  ;  this  must  have  a  much  greater  magnifying  power  than 
in  the  former  case. 

In  ihc  terrestrial  telescope  the  magnifying  power  is  the  same  as  in  the 
astronomical  telescope,  provided  alwa>-s  that  the  correcting  glasses,  P  and 
Q,  have  the  same  convexity. 

588.  OalUeo'i    Mleaoopfl GnliUcfs    TeUscopf   is   the   simplest   of   all 

telescopes,  for  it  L>nly  consists  of  two  lenses,  namely,  an  object-glass.  M,  and 
a,  diverging  or  double  concave  eyepiece,  R  (fig.  4S5),  and  it  gives  at  once  an 
ige.     <'piTi!-_o;/.iss,-':  are  constnictcd  on  this  principle. 


I  If  the  object  be  represented  by  the  right  line  AB,  a  real  but  inverted 
1  smaller  image  would  be  formed  at  ba  ;  but  in  traversing  the  eyepiece, 
\  the  rays  emitted  from  the  points  A  and  B  are  refracted,  and  diverge 
secondary  axes  bO'  and  nO'.  which  correspond  to  the  points  b 
I  II  of  the  image.  Hence,  these  rays  produced  backward  meet  their 
('  and  b' ;  the  eye  which  receives  them  sees  accordingly  an  erect 
d  magniiied  image  in  a'  b',  which  appears  nearer  because  it  is  seei 
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an  angle,  a!0'b\  grater  than  the  angle,  AOB,  under  which  the  object  is 
seen. 

The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  angle  a'Q'b'  to  the 
angle  AOB,  and  is  usually  from  2  to  4. 

The  distance  of  the  eyepiece  R  from  the  image  ab  is  pretty  nearly  equal 
to  the  principal  focal  distance  of  this  eyepiece  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  tiiat  the 
distance  between  the  two  lenses  is  the  distance  between  their  respective 
focal  distances ;  hence,  Galileo's  telescope  is  very  short  and  portable.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  objects  in  their  right  position ;  and,  further, 
as  it  has  only  two  lenses,  it  absorbs  very  little  light :  in  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  divergence  of  the  emergent  rays,  it  has  only  a  small  field  of  view, 
and  in  using  it  the  eye  must  be  placed  very  near  the  eyepiece.  The  eye- 
piece can  be  moved  to  or  from  the  object-glass,  so  that  the  image  a'  b'  is 
always  formed  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

The  opera-glass  is  usually  double,  so  as  to  produce  an  image  ia  each  e>'e, 
by  which  greater  brightness  is  attained. 

The  time  at  which  telescopes  were  invented  is  not  known.  Some  at- 
tribute their  invention  to  Roger  Bacon  in  the  13th  century;  others  to 
J.  B.  Porta  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  ;  others  again  to  a  Dutchman,  Jacques 
Melius,  who,  in  1609,  accidentally  found  that  by  combininsr  two  glasises, 
one  concave  and. the  other  convex,  distant  objects  appeared  nearer  and 
much  larger. 

Galileo's  was  the  first  telescope  directed  towards  the  heavens.  By  its 
means  Galileo  discovered  the 'mountains  of  the  moon,  Jupiter's  satellites, 
and  the  spots  on  the  sun. 

589.  Refleotinff  telescopes. — The  telescopes  previously  described  are 
rifracting  or  dioptric  telescopes .  It  is,  however,  only  in  recent  times  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  construct  achromatic  lenses  of  large  size ;  before 
this,  a  concave  metallic  mirror  was  used  instead  of  the  object-glass.  Tei^ 
scopes  of  this  kind  are  called  reflecting  or  catoptric  telescopes.  The  principal 
forms  are  those  devised  by  Gregory,  Newton,  Herschel,  and  Cassegrain. 

590.  Tlie  Orefforlan  telescope. — Figure  486  is  a  representation  of 
Gregory's  telescope  ;  it  is  mounted  on  a  stand,  about  which  it  is  moveable, 
and  can  be  inclined  at  any  angle.  This  mode  of  mounting  is  optional ;  it 
may  be  equatorially  mounted.  Fig.  487  gives  a  longitudinal  section.  It 
consists  of  a  long  brass  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  concave  metallic  mirror, 
M,  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  round  aperture  through  which 
rays  reach  the  eye.  There  is  a  second  concave  metal  mirror,  N,  near  the 
end  of  the  tube :  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  central  aperture  in  the 
large  mirror,  and  its  radius  of  curvature  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
large  mirror.  The  axes  of  both  mirrors  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
As  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  large  mirror  is  at  O,  and  its  focus  at  «^. 
rays,  such  as  SA,  emitted  from  a  heavenly  body,  are  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  M,  and  form  at  ab  an  inverted  and  very  small  image  of  the  hea^tnly 
body.  The  distance  of  the  mirrors  and  their  curvatures  is  so  arranged  that 
the  position  of  this  image  is  between  the  centre,  <7,  and  the  focus.y^  of  the  smii 
mirror  ;  hence  the  rays,  after  being  reflected  a  second  time  from  the  min* 
N,  form  at  a'  b'  a  magnified  and  inverted  image  of  a^,  and  therefore  in  the 
true  position  of  the  heavenly  body.     This  image  is  viewed  through  an  ey^ 
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piece,  P,  which  may  either  be  simple  or  compound,  its  object  being  t 
nify  it  again  so  that  it  Is  se«n  at  a"b''. 

As  the  objects  viewed  are  not  always  at  the  same  distance,  the  focus 
of  the  large  mirror,  and  therefore  that  of  the  small  orte,  vary  in  position. 


And  as  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  not  the  same  with  all  eyes,  the 
image  a"b"  ought  to  be  formed  at  different  distances.  The  required  ad- 
justments may  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  small  mirror  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  larger  one ;  this  is  efTected  by  means  of  a  milled  head,  A  (li^',  4S6). 


Fig,  At. 


o  which  the  n 


which  turns  a  rod,  and  this  by  a  screw  moves  a  piece  t 
fixed. 

591.  Ttte  WewtoBlan  t«i«*e«pe> — This  instrument  does  not  differ  much 
firotn  that  of  Gregory  ;  the  large  mirror  is  not  perforated  and  there  is  a  small 
plane  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  towards  an  eyepiece  placed  in  the 
side  of  the  telescope. 

The  difficulty  of  constructing  metallic  mirrors  caused  telescopes  of 
Gregorian  and  Newtonian  construction  to  fall  into  disuse.    Of  late,  how- 
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ever,  the  process  of  silvering  glass  mirrors  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection,  and  Foucault  applied  these  mirrors  to  Newtonian 
telescopes  with  great  success.  His  first  mirror  was  only  four  inches  in 
diameter,  but  he  has  successively  constructed  mirrors  of  8,  12,  and  13 
inches,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  completed  one  of  32  inches  in 
diameter. 

Fig.  489  represents  a  Newtonian  telescope  mounted  on  an  equatorial 
stand,  and  fig.  488  gives  a  horizontil  section  of  it.  This  section  shows  how 
the  luminous  rays  reflected  from  the  parabolic  mirror,  M,  meet  a  small 
rectangular  prism,  mn,  which  replaces  the  inclined  plane  mirror  used  in  the 
old  form  of  Newtonian  telescope.    After  undergoing  a  total  reflection  from 


mn,  the  rays  form  at  ab  a  ver)'  small  image  of  the  heavenly  body.  This 
image  is  viewed  through  an  eyepiece  with  four  lenses  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  telescope,  and  magnifying  from  50  to  800  times,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  silvered  mirror. 

I  n  reflectors  the  mirror  acts  as  object-glass,  but  there  is,  of  course,  no 
chromatic  aberration.  The  spherical  aberration  is  corrected  by  the  form 
given  to  the  reflector,  which  is  paraboloid,  but  slightly  modified  by  trial  to 
suit  the  eyepiece  fitted  to  the  telescope. 

The  mirror  when  once  polished  is  immersed  in  a  silvering  liquid,  which 
consists  essentially  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  some 
reducing  agent  is  added.  When  a  polished  glass  surface  is  immersed  in 
this  solution,  silver  is  deposited  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant 
metallic  layer,  which  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  can  be  polished  with  rouge  in 
the  usual  manner.  These  new  telescopes  with  glass  mirrors  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  ones  that  they  give  purer  images,  they  weigh  less,  and 
are  much  shorter,  their  focal  distance  being  only  about  six  times  the  diameter 
of  the  mirror. 

These  details  known,  the  whole  apparatus  remains  to  be  described.  The 
body  of  the  telescope  (fig.  489)  consists  of  an  octagonal  wooden  tube.  The 
end  G  is  open  ;  the  mirror  is  at  the  other  end.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
this  end,  two  axles  are  fixed,  which  rest  on  bearings  supported  by  two  wooden 
uprights  A  and  B.  These  are  themselves  fixed  to  a  table,  PQ,  which  turns 
on  a  fixed  plate,  RS,  placed  exactly  parallel  to  the  equator.  On  the  circum- 
ference of  the  turning  table  there  is  a  brass  circle  divided  into  360  degrees, 
and  beneath  it,  but  also  fixed  to  the  turning  table,  there  is  a  circular  toothed 
wheel,  in  which  an  endless  screw,  V,  works.  By  moving  this  in  cither 
direction  by  means  of  the  handle  ;;/,  the  table  PQ,  and  with  it  the  telescope, 
can  be  turned.     A  vernier,  x,  fixed  to  the  plate  RS,  gives  the  fractions  of  a 
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moved  by  means  of  a  rack  and  a  milled  head  a.  The  handle,  if,  serves  to 
clamp  or  unclamp  the  screw,  V.  The  drawing  was  one  taken  from  a  teb- 
scope,  the  mirror  of  which  is  only  6|  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  gives  a 
magnifying  power  of  150  to  200. 

592.  Tbe  Benotaellan  telescope. — Sir  W.  Herschel's  telescope,  whidi 
until  recently  was  the  most  celebrated  instrument  of  modem  times,  was  coo- 


Fig.  490. 

structed  on  a  method  differing  from  those  described.  The  mirror  was  so  in- 
clined that  the  image  of  the  star  was  formed  2X  cUfon  the  side  of  the  telescope 
near  the  eyepiece,  o  ;  hence  it  is  termed  the  front  view  telescope.  As  the 
rays  in  this  telescope  only  undergo  a  single  reflection,  the  loss  of  light  is  less 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  cases,  and  the  image  is  therefore  brighter. 
The  magnifying  power  is  the  quotient  of  the  principal  focal  distance  of  the 
mirror  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eyepiece. 

Herschel's  great  telescope  was  constructed  in  1789  ;  it  was  40  feet  b 
length,  the  g^eat  mirror  was  50  inches  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  light 
obtained  by  this  instrument  was  so  great  as  to  enable  its  inventor  to  use 
magnifying  powers  far  higher  than  anything  which  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. 

Herschel's  telescope  has  been  exceeded  by  one  constructed  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Rosse.  This  magnificent  instrument  has  a  focal  distance  of  53 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  spectrum  being  six  feet.  It  is  at  present  used  as 
a  Newtonian  telescope,  but  it  can  also  be  arranged  as  a  front  view  telescope. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR   FORMING  PICTURES  OF  OBJECTS. 

593.  Camera  obaciara. — The  camera  obscura  (dark  chamber),  is,  is  its 
name  implies,  a  closed  space  impervious  to  light.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
aperture  by  which  luminous  rays  enter,  as  shown  in  fig.  491.  The  rays,  pro- 
ceeding from  external  objects,  and  entering  by  this  aperture,  form  on  the 
opposite  side  an  image  of  the  object  in  its  natural  colours,  but  of  reduced 
dimensions,  and  in  an  inverted  position. 

Porta,  a  Neapolitan  physician,  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  found  that 
by  fixing  a  double  convex  lens  in  the  aperture,  and  placing  a  white  screen  in 
the  focus,  the  image  was  much  brighter,  and  more  definite. 

Fig.  491  represents  a  camera  obscura,  such  as  is  used  for  drawing.  It 
consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  box,  formed  of  two  parts  which  slide  in  and 
out.  The  luminous  rays,  R,  pass  into  the  box  through  a  lens  B,  and  fonn  an 
image  on  the  opposite  side,  O,  which  is  at  the  focal  distance  of  the  koi 
But  the  rays  are  reflected  from  a  glass  mirror,  M,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
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594.  Camera  Inolda. — The  camera  lucida  is  a  small  instrument  depend- 
ing on  internal  reflection,  and  ser\'es  for  taking  an  outline  of  any  object  It 
was  invented  by  Wollaston  in  1804.  It  consists  of  a  small  four-sided  glass 
prism,  of  which  fig.  494  gives  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  edges.  A  is  a 
right  angle,  and  C  an  angle  of  135°;  the  other  angles,  B  and  D,  are  67 J^ 
The  prism  rests  on  a  stand,  on  which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  turned 
more  or  less  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  prismatic  edges.  When  the  face 
AB  is  turned  towards  the  object,  the  rays  from  the  object  fall  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  this  face,  pass  into  the  prism  without  any  appreciable  refrac- 
tion, and  are  totally  reflected  from  BC  ;  for  as  the  line  ab  is  perpendicular  to 
BC,and  ;/L  to  AB,  the  angle  ^;iL  will  equal  the  angle  B — thai  is,  it  will  con- 
tain 67  J*',  and  this  being  greater  than  the  critical  angle  of  glass  (532),  the  ray 

L//  will  undergo  total  reflection.  The  rays  are  again 
totally  reflected  from  ^,  and  emerge  near  the  summit, 
D,  in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to  the  face 
DA,  so  that  the  eye  which  receives  the  rays  sees  at 
\J  an  image  of  the  object  L.  If  the  outlines  of  the 
image  are  traced  with  a  pencil,  a  very  correct  design 
is  obtained  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  both  the  image  and  the  point  of  the 
pencil,  for  the  rays  from  the  object  give  an  image 
which  is  farther  from  the  e}'e  than  the  pencil  TMs 
is  corrected  by  placing  between  the  eye  and  prism  a 
lens,  I,  which  g^ves  to  the  rays  from  the  pencil  and 
those  from  the  object  the  same  divergence.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  eye  very  near  the  edge  of  the  prism,  so  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pupil  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  sees  the  image  and 
the  other  the  pencil. 

Amici's  camera  lucida,  represented  in  fig.  495,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Wollaston,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  eye  to  change  its  position  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  without  ceasing  to  see  the  image  and  the  pencil  at  the 
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Fig.  495 


same  time.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  glass  prism,  ABC,  having  one  of  its 
perpendicular  faces  turned  towards  the  object  to  be  depicted,  while  the  othff 
is  at  right  angles  to  an  inclined  plate  of  glass,  mn.  The  rays,  LI,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  object,  and  entering  the  prism,  are  totally  reflected  froni 
its  base  at  D,  and  emerge  in  the  direction  KH.    They  are  then  partially 
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reflected  Irom  the  glass  plate  mn  at  H,  and  form  a  vertical  image  of  the 
object,  L,  which  is  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  direction  OL'.  The  eye  at  the 
same  time  sees  through  the  glass  the  point  of  the  pencil  applied  to  the 
paper,  and  tbus  the  outline  of  the  picture  may  be  traced  with  great  exact- 


n  apparatus  by  which  a  magnified  image 
of  small  objects  may  be  projected  on  a  white  screen  in  a  dark  room.  It 
consists  of  a  tin-plate  box,  in  which  there  is  a  lamp  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror,  A  (fig.  497].  The  reflected  rays  fall  upon  a  condensing  lens,  B, 


'  (fig.  496),  which  concentrates  them  on  the  figure  painted  on  a  glass  plate,  V, 
There  is  a  double  convex  lens,  C,  at  a  distance  from  V  of  rather  more  than 
its  focal  distance,  and,  consequently,  a  real  and  very  much  magnified  image 
of  the  figure  on  the  glass  is  produced  on  the  screen  (548), 

Dissolving  views  are  obtained  by  arranging  two  magic  lanterns,  which 
are  quite  alike,  with  different  pictures,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  pictures 
are  produced  on  exactly  the  same  part  of  a  screen.  The  object-glasses  of 
both  lanterns  are  closed  by  shades,  which  are  so  arranged  that  according  as 
one  is  raised  the  other  is  lowered,  and  vice  versA.  In  this  way  one  picture  is 
gradually  seen  to  change  into  the  other. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  magic  lantern  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
distance  of  the  lens  C  from  the  image  by  its  distance  from  the  object.  If 
the  image  is  too  or  looo  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object,  the 
image  will  be  ico  or  1000  times  as  large.  Hence  a  lens  with  a  very  short 
focus  can  produce  a  very  large  image,  provided  the  screen  is  sufficiently 
large. 

596.  SoUr  mlonMoop*. — The  solar  microscope  is  in  reality  a  magic 
lantern  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  ;  it  serves  to  produce  highly  magnified 
images  of  very  small  objects.  It  is  worked  in  a  dark  room;  fig.  498  re- 
presents it  fitted  in  the  shutter  of  a  room,  and  fig.  499  gives  the  internal 
details. 

The  sun's  rays  fell  on  a  pbne  mirror,  M,  placed  outside  the  room,  and 
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are  reflected  towards  a  condensing  lens,  /,  and  from  thence  to  a  second  lens, 
o  (lig.  499),  by  which  they  a.re  concentrated  at  its  focus.  The  object  to  be 
magnified  is  aX  this  point ;  it  is  placed  between  t^vo  glass  plates,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  n,  are  kept  in  a  firm  position  between  two  metal  platesi 
m.  The  object  thus  strongly  ilJuminated  is  very  near  the  focus  of  a 
system  of  three  condensmg  lenses,  x,  which  forms  upon  a  screen  at  a 


suitable  distance  an  inverted  and  greatly  magnified  image,  ab.  The  distaiw 
of  the  lenses,  o  and  r,  from  the  object  is  regulated  by  means  of  screws,  C 
and  D. 

As  the  direction  of  the  sun's  light  is  continually  varying,  the  positiomif 
the  mirror  outside  the  shutter  must  also  be  changed,  so  that  the  reflection  Is 


always  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  ihe  microscope.  The  most  e»fl 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  the  heliostat  (526)  ;  but  as  this  insirumoii  is 
very  expensive,  the  object  is  usually  attained  by  inclining  the  mirror  to  » 
greater  or  less  extent  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  B,  and  at  the  same  tioe 
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ning  the  mirror  itself  round  the  lens,  /,  by  a  knob,  A,  which  moves  in  a  fixed 
de. 

The  solar  microscope  labours  under  the  objection  of  concentrating  great 
at  on  the  object,  which  soon  alters  it.  This  is  partially  obviated  by 
:erposing  a  layer  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  which,  being  a  power* 
ly  athermanous  substance  (427),  cuts  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
at 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  solar  microscope  may  be  deduced  experi- 
mtally  by  substituting  for  the  object  a  glass  plate  marked  with  lines  at  a 
>tance  of  ^^  or  jj^  of  a  millimetre.  Knowing  the  distance  of  these  lines  on 
e  image,  the  magnifying  power  may  be  calculated.  The  same  method  is 
ed  with  the  photo-electric  light.  According  to  the  magnifying  power  which 
is  desired  to  obtain,  the  objective  x  is  formed  of  one,  two,  or  three  lenses, 
lich  are  all  achromatic. 

The  solar  microscope  furnishes  the  means  of  exhibiting  to  a  large  audience 
my  curious  phenomena,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
e  smaller  animals,  the  crystallisation  of  salts,  the  occurrence  of  animalculce 
water,  vinegar,  etc.  etc. 

597.  Fboto-eleotrlo  mlerosoope. — This  is  nothing  more  than  the  solar 
croscope,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  instead  of  by  the 
n's  rays.  The  electric  light,  by  its  intensity,  its  steadiness,  and  the  readi- 
ss  with  which  it  can  be  procured  at  any  time  of  the  day,  is  far  preferable 
the  solar  light.  The  photo-electric  microscope  alone  will  be  described 
re  :  the  electric  light  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Galvanism. 

Fig.  500  represents  the  arrangement  devised  by  Duboscq.  A  solar 
croscope,  ABD,  identical  with  that  already  described,  is  fixed  on  the 
tside  of  a  brass  box.  In  the  interior  are  two  charcoal  points  which  do 
t  quite  touch,  the  space  between  them  being  exactly  on  the  axis  of  the 
ises.  The  electricity  of  one  end  of  a  powerful  battery  reaches  the  charcoal 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  K  ;  while  the  electricity  from  the  opposite  end 
the  battery  reaches  r  by  a  second  copper  wire  H. 

During  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  a  luminous  arc  is  formed  between 
e  two  ends  of  the  carbons,  which  gives  a  most  brilliant  light,  and  power- 
ly  illuminates  the  microscope.  This  is  effected  by  placing  at  D  in  the 
iide  of  the  tube  a  condensing  lens,  whose  principal  focus  corresponds  to 
J  space  between  the  two  charcoals.  In  this  manner  the  luminous  rays, 
lich  enter  the  tubes,  D  and  B,  are  parallel  to  their  axis,  and  the  same 
ects  are  produced  as  with  the  ordinary  solar  microscope  ;  a  magnified 
age  of  the  object  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  is  produced  on  the 
reen. 

In  continuing  the  experiment,  the  two  carbons  become  consumed,  and 
an  unequal  extent,  a  more  quickly  than  c.  Hence,  their  distance  increasing, 
;  light  becomes  weaker,  and  is  ultimately  extinguished.  In  speaking 
erwards  of  the  electric  light,  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  P,  which  keeps 
:se  charcoals  at  a  constant  distance,  and  thus  ensures  a  constant  light, 
11  be  explained. 

The  part  of  the  apparatus,  MN,  may  be  considered  as  a  universal //i^/^- 
'//V  apparatus.  The  microscope  can  be  replaced  by  the  head-pieces  of  the 
antasmagoria,  the  polyorama,  the  megascope,  by  polarising  apparatus,  etc.. 
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\  large  auditor)'.      Initead  of  the  electric  light,  we  may  use  with  ilii 
apparntus  the  Qxy-hydrogen  or  DrummenH's  light,  which  is  obtained 


heating  a  cylinder  of  lime  in  the  flame  produced  by  the  cotnbustian  of 
mixture  of  hydrogen  or  of  coal  gas  with  oxygen  gns. 

598.  Xlgbtlioiue  lenaaa. — Lenses  of  large  dimensions  are  very  ditJicdl 
of  construction  ;  they  further  produce  3  considerable  spherical  aberration,. 
tbeir  thickness  causes  the  loss  of  much  light.     In  order  to  avoid  these  iaraih 
venienceB,<VA^/i7n  lenses  have  been  constructed.    They  consist  of  a  plu>^ 
convex  lens,  C  (figs,  joi  and  502),  surrounded  by  a  series  of  annular  id 
concentric  segments,  A,  B,  each  of  which  has  a  plane  face  on  the  satne 
as  the  plane  face  of  the  central  lens,  while  the  faces  on  the  other  side 
such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of  the  different  segments  coincide  in  the ! 
point.    These  rings  form,  together  with  the  central  lens,  a  $ingle  le 
section  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  502.     The  drawing  was  made  &w» 
lens  of  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  the  segments  of  which  are  formed  of 
piece  of  glass  ;  but  with  larger  lenses,  each  segment  is  likewise  foniwd 
several  pieces. 

Behind  the  lens  there  is  a  support  fixed  by  three  rods,  on  which  a  boJf 
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can  be  placed  and  submiitcd  to  ihe  sun's  rays.  As  the  centre  of  the  support 
coincides  with  the  focus  of  the  lens,  Ihe  substances  placed  there  are  melted 
and  volatilised  by  ihe  high  temperature  produced.  Gold,  platinum,  and 
quaru  are  mched.  The  experiment  proves  that  heat  ia  refracted  in  the  same 
way  as  light  :  for  (he  position  of  the  calorific  focus  is  identical  with  thai  of 
the  luminous  focus, 

Formerly  parabolic  mirrors  were  used   in  sending  the  light  of  beacons 
and  lighthouses  to  great  d'Siances.  but  they  have  been  supplanted  by  the  use 


lensesof  the  above  I    1.     ■  h:  jh'^i  c:i;cs,  oil  is  used  in  a  lamp  of 

Kuliar  conttruction,  which  gives  as  inuch  light  a»  30  moderators.  The 
[hi  is  placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  so  that  Ihe  emergent  ray» 
nn  a  parallel  beam  (Rg.  438}^  which  loses  intensity  only  by  pasting  through 
e  utmospherc,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  above  40  miles.  In  order 
bt  all  points  of  the  horizon  may  be  successively  illuminated,  the  lens 
continually  moved   round   the  lamp    by  a  clockwork  motion,  the  rale 

which  varies  with  different  lighthouses.  Hence,  in  different  parts, 
e  light  alternately  appears  and  disappears  after  equal  intervals  of  lime. 
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These  alternations  serve  to  distinguish  lighthouses  from  an  acddental 
fire  or  a  star.  By  means,  too,  of  the  number  of  times  the  light  disap- 
pears in  a  given  time,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  light,  sailors  are  enabkd 
to  distinguish  the  lighthouses  from  one  another,  and  hence  to  know  their 
position. 

Of  late  years  the  use  of  the  electric  light  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
oil  lamps ;  a  description  of  the  apparatus  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

599.  Fbotorrmptay  is  the  art  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera  obscura 
on  substances  sensitive  to  light.  The  various  photographic  processes  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads  :  photography  on  metal,  photography  on  paper, 
and  photography  on  glass. 

Wedgwood  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  in  fixing 
the  image,  and  Davy,  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  obtained  images  of 
small  objects  on  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver  ;  but  no  method 
was  known  of  preserving  the  images  thus  obtained,  by  preventing  the  further 
action  of  light.  Niepce,  in  1814,  obtained  permanent  images  of  the  camera 
by  coating  glass  plates  with  a  layer  of  a  varnish  composed  of  bitumen  dis- 
solved in  oil  of  lavender.  This  process  was  tedious  and  inefficient,  and  it 
was  not  until  1839  that  the  problem  was  solved.  In  that  year,  Daguerre 
described  a  method  of  fixing  the  images  of  the  camera,  which,  with  the  sob- 
sequent  improvements  of  Talbot  and  Archer,  has  rendered  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy one  of  the  most  marvellous  discoveries  ever  made,  either  as  to  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  results,  or  as  to  the  celerity  with  which  they  arc 
produced. 

In  Daguerre's  process,  the  Dagiterrotype^  the  picture  is  produced  on  a 
plate  of  copper  coated  with  silver.  This  is  first  very  carefully  polished,  an 
operation  on  which  much  of  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operations  depends. 
It  is  then  rendered  sensitive  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapour, 
which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  on  the  surface.  The  plate  is  no* 
fit  to  be  exposed  in  the  camera  ;  it  is  sensitive  enough  for  views  which  re- 
quire an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  in  the  camera,  but  when  greater  rapidity  is 
required,  as  for  portraits,  etc.,  it  is  further  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  accd- 
rator,  such  as  bromine  or  hypobromite  of  calcium.  All  the  operations  must 
be  performed  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  candle,  or  by  the  daylight  admitted 
through  yellow  glass,  which  cuts  off  all  chemical  rays.  The  plate  is  preserved 
from  the  action  of  light  by  placing  it  in  a  small  wooden  case  provided  with 
a  slide  on  the  sensitive  side. 

The  third  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  action 
of  light,  placing  it  in  that  position  in  the  camera  where  the  image  is  produced 
with  greatest  delicacy.  For  photographic  purposes  a  camera  obscura  <^ 
peculiar  construction  is  used.  The  brass  tube  A  (fig.  503),  contains  an 
achromatic  condensing  lens,  which  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  rackwork 
motion,  to  which  is  fitted  a  milled  head,  D.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  box 
is  a  ground-glass  plate,  E,  which  slides  in  a  groove,  B,  in  which  the  case  con- 
taining the  plate  also  fits.  The  camera  being  placed  in  a  proper  positi** 
before  the  object,  the  sliding  part  of  the  box  is  adjusted  until  the  image  is 
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produced  on  the  gli 

glass  slide  is  exactly  in  the  focus.     The  final  adju) 

of  the  miiled  head,  D. 

The  glass  slide  is  [hen  replaced  by  the  case  containing  the  sen; 
the  slide  which  protects  it  is  raised  ;  and  the  plate  exposed   for 


Fig.  joj- 

1  of  which  varies  in  difTerent   cases,  and  can  only  be  hit  exactly 
y  great  praciicc.    The  plate  is  then  removed  to  a  dark  room.     No  change 
b  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  those  parts  nn  which  the  light  has  acted  have 
'red   ihe  properly  of  condensing  mercury  ;    the   plate  is  next   placed 
1  box   and  exposed  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapour  at  60  or  70  de- 

The  mercury  is  deposited  on  the  pans  affected,  in  the  form  of  globules 
taperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  shadows,  or  those  pans  on  which 
the  light  has  not  acted,  remain  covered  with  the  layer  of  Iodide  of  silver. 
This  IS  removed  by  treatment  with  hyposiilphiie  of  sodium,  which  dis- 
tolv-ei  iodide  of  silver  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is 
next  immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 


whicb  dissolves  the  silver,  while  some  gold  combines  with  the  mercury 

silver  of  the  parts  attacked,  and  greatly  increases  the  intensity  of  the  lu: 

HeiK'e  'he  light  pans  of  the  image  are  those  on  which  the  men 
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has  been  deposited,  and  the  shaded  those  on  which  the  metal  has  r^ained 
its  reflecting  lustre. 

Fig.  504  represents  a  section  of  the  camera  and  the  object-glass.  At  first 
it  consisted  of  a  double  convex  lens,  but  now  double  achromatic  lenses,  LU 
are  used  as  object-glasses.  They  act  more  quickly  than  objectives  with  a 
single  lens,  have  a  shorter  focus,  and  can  be  more  easily  focussed  by  moving 
the  lens,  L',  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  D. 

600.  Fbotograplis  on  paper. — In  Daguerre's  process,  which  has  just 
been  described,  the  images  are  produced  directly  on  metal  plates.  With 
paper  and  glass,  photographs  of  two  kinds  may  be  obtained  :  those  in  which 
an  image  is  obtained  with  reversed  tints,  so  that  the  lightest  parts  have  be- 
come the  darkest  on  paper,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  those  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  are  in  their  natural  position.  The  former  are  called  fugoHve^ 
and  the  latter  positive  pictures. 

A  negative  may  be  taken  either  on  glass  or  on  paper ;  it  serves  to  produce 
a  positive  picture. 

Negatives  on  glass, — A  glass  plate  of  the  proper  size  is  carefully  cleaned 
and  coated  with  a  uniformly  thick  layer  of  collodion  impregnated  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  plate  is  then  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  30  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  v/ater.  This 
operation  must  be  performed  in  a  dark  room.  The  plate  is  then  removed^ 
allowed  to  drain,  and  when  somewhat  dry,  placed  in  a  closed  frame,  and 
afcerwards  exposed  in  the  camera,  for  a  shorter  time  than  in  the  case  of  a 
Daguerrotype.  On  removing  the  plate  to  a  dark  room,  no  change  is  visible, 
but  on  pouring  over  it  a  solution  called  the  developer^  an  image  gradually 
appears.  The  principal  substances  used  for  developing  are  protosulphate 
of  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid.  The  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  appears 
to  produce  some  molecular  change,  or  else  some  actual  chemical  decom- 
position, in  virtue  of  which  the  developers  have  the  property  of  reducing 
to  the  metallic  state  those  parts  of  the  iodide  of  silver  which  have  been  most 
acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  the  picture  is  sufficiently  brought  out,  water 
is  poured  over  the  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the  develo- 
per. The  parts  on  which  light  has  not  acted  are  still  covered  with  iodide 
of  silver,  which  would  be  affected  if  the  plate  were  now  exposed  to  the  light. 
It  is,  accordingly,  washed  with  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  which 
dissolves  the  iodide  of  silver  and  leaves  the  image  unaltered.  The  picture  is 
then  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  spirit  varnish,  to  protect  it  from  mechanical 
injury. 

When  once  the  negative  is  obtained,  it  may  be  used  for  printing  an  in- 
definite number  of  positive  pictures.  For  this  purpose  paper  is  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  silver,  by  immersing  it  first  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
then  in  one  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  chloride  of  silver  is  thus  formed  on  the 
paper  by  double  decomposition.  The  negative  is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  this 
paper  in  a  copying  frame,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  certaic 
time.  The  chloride  of  silver  becomes  acted  upon — the  light  parts  of  the 
negative  being  most  affected,  and  the  dark  parts  least  so.  A  copy  is  thos 
obtained,  on  which  the  lights  of  the  negative  are  replaced  by  shades,  and 
inversely.  In  order  to  fix  the  picture,  it  is  washed  in  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium,  which  dissolves   the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver.    The 
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picture  is  afterwards  immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  which  gives  it 
tone. 

6oi.  Vo*itlT««  OS  gl»aa> — Very  beautiful  positives  are  obtained  by  pre- 
paring the  plates  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  the  exposure  in  the  camera, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  for  the  negatives.  The  picture  is  then 
developed  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  pro- 
duces a  negative  image,  and  by  afterwards  pouring  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  over  the  plate,  this  negative  is  rapidl)'  converted  into  a  positive. 
It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  and  a  coating  of  varnish  poured  over  the 

6o:.  VIiota|rr»plu  on  allnunenlBad  paper  and  flMMi,  — In  some  cases, 

paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  albumen  conialnlng  iodide  of  potassium 
is  used  instead  of  collodion,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
prepared  for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  and  that  it  produces  certain  effects 
in  the  middle  tints.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  nearly  so  sensitive. 
It  requires,  therefore,  longer  exposure  and  is  unsuitable  for  portraits,  but  in 
some  cases  can  be  advantageously  used  for  views. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   EYE  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENT, 

603.  •truotor*  «f  the  ttnmui  *y*^ — The  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision— HasX 
b  to  say,  of  the  phenomenon  by  virtue  of  which  the  light  emitted  or  re- 
flected from  bodies  excites  in  us  the  sensation  which  reveals  their  presence. 

The  e>-e  is  placed  in  a  bony  caviiy  called  the  orbit ;  it  is  maintained 
in  its  position  by  the  muscles  which  serve  to  move  it,  by  the  optic  nerve, 


the  conjunctiva,  and  the  eyelids.  Its  size  is  much  the  same  in  all  persons  ; 
it  is  the  varying  aperture  of  the  eyelids  that  makes  the  eye  appear  larger  or 
smaller. 

Fig.  50;  represents  a  transverse  section  of  the  eye  from  back  to  front. 
The  general  shape  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  the  curvature  of  which  is  greater 
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in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  part.  It  is  composed  of  the  following 
parts  :  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica,  the  iris,  the  Pupil,  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  crystalline,  the  vitreous  body,  the  hyaloid  membrane^  the  choroid,  the 
retina,  and  the  optic  nerve. 

Cornea. — The  cornea,  a,  is  a  transparent  membrane  situated  in  front  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  small  watch-glass,  and  it  fits 
into  the  sclerotica,  / ;  in  fact,  these  membranes  are  so  connected  that  some 
anatomists  have  considered  them  as  one  and  the  same,  and  have  distin- 
guished them  by  calling  the  cornea  the  transparent,  and  the  sclerotica  the 
opaque  cornea. 

Sclerotica, — The  sclerotica,  /,  or  sclerotic  coat,  is  a  membrane  which, 
together  with  the  cornea,  envelopes  all  parts  of  the  eye.  In  front  there  is 
an  almost  circular  aperture  into  which  the  cornea  fits ;  a  perforation  behind 
gives  passage  to  the  optic  nerve. 

Iris, — The  iris,  d,  is  an  annular,  opaque  diaphragm,  placed  between  the 
cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens.  It  constitutes  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye, 
and  is  perforated  by  an  aperture  called  the  pupil,  which  in  man  is  circuku^. 
In  some  animals,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  %tti\isfelis,  it  is  narrow 
and  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  in  the  ruminants  it  is  elongated  in  a 
transverse  direction,  it  is  a  contractile  membrane,  and  its  diameter  varies 
in  the  same  individual  between  o'i2  and  0*28  of  an  inch  ;  but  these  limits 
may  be  exceeded.  The  luminous  rays  pass  into  the  eye  through  the  pupiL 
The  pupil  enlarges  in  darkness,  but  contracts  under  the  influence  of  a  bright 
light.  These  alterations  of  contraction  and  enlargement  take  place  with 
extreme  rapidity  ;  they  are  very  frequent,  and  play  an  important  part  in 
the  act  of  vision.     The  movements  of  the  iris  are  involuntary. 

It  appears  from  this  description  that  the  iris  is  a  screen  with  a  variable 
aperture,  whose  function  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  which  penetrates 
into  the  eye  ;  for  the  size  of  the  pupil  diminishes  as  the  intensity  of  light 
increases.  The  iris  serves  also  to  correct  the  spherical  aberration,  as  it 
prevents  the  marginal  rays  from  passing  through  the  edges  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  It  thus  plays  the  same  part  with  refeience  to  the  eye  that  a  stop  docs 
in  optical  instruments  (550). 

Aqueous  humour. —  Between  the  posterior  part  of  the  cornea  and  the 
front  of  the  crystalline  there  is  a  transparent  liquid  called  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. The  space,  e,  occupied  by  this  humour  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  iris  ;  the  part  b,  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  is  called  the  anieriff 
chamber ;  the  part  c,  which  is  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline,  is  the 
posterior  chamber. 

Crystalline  lens, — This  is  a  double  convex  transparent  body  placed  im- 
mediately behind  the  iris  ;  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  in  contact  with 
its  anterior  surface,  though  not  attached  to  it.  The  lens  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  membrane,  called  its  capsule ;  it  is  less  convex  on  its  anterior 
than  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  is  composed  of  almost  concentric  la>*ers, 
which  decrease  in  density  and  refracting  power  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference. 

To  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  near  its  margin,  is  fixed  a  finn 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the  front  of  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  and  is  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament.     This  ligament  exerts 
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a  traction,  all  round,  on  the  front  surface  of  the  lens,  and  renders  it  less 
convex  than  it  would  otherwise  be,. and  its  relaxation  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  adaptation. of  the  eye  for  sight  at  different  distances. 

Vitreous  body.  Hyaloid  numbrane.-r-The,  vitreous  body,  or  vitreous 
humour,  is  a  transparent  mass  resembling  the  white  of  an  tgg^  which  occu- 
pies all  the  part  of  the  ball  .of  the  eye.^,  behind  the  crystalline.  The  vitreous 
humour  is  surrounded,  by  the  hyaloid  membrane^  /,  which  lines  the  posterior 
face  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  and  also  the  interior  face  of  another  mem- 
brane called  the  retina. 

Retina,  Optic  nerve. — The  retina,  /«,ms  a  membrane  which  receives  the 
impression  of  light,  and  transmits  it  to  the  brain  by  the  intervention  of  a 
nerve,  «,  called  the  optic  nerve,  which,  proceeding  from  the  brain,  pene- 
trates into  the  eye,  and  extends  over  the  retina  in  the  form  of  a  nervous 
network.  The  nerve-fibres  themselves  are  not  sensitive  to  light,  but  are 
only  stimulated  by  it  indirectly  through  the  intervention  of  certain  structures 
called  the  tods  and  cones.  Where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  there  are  no  rods 
or  cones  ;  this  part  of  the  retina  therefore  is  insensitive  to  light  and  is  called 
the  punctum  ccecum. 

The  only  property  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  is  that  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  to  the  brain  the  impression  of  objects.  These  organs  have  been 
cut  and  pricked  without  causing  any  pain  to  the  animals  submitted  to  these 
experiments  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve 
causes  the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light. 

Choroid. — The  choroid,  k^  is  a  membrane  between  the  retina  and  the 
sclerotica.  It  is  completely  vascular,  and  is  covered  on  the  internal  face 
by  a  black  substance  which  resembles  the  colouring  matter  of  a  negro's 
skin,  and  which  absorb  all  rays  not  intended  to  co-operate  in  producing 
vision. 

The  choroid  elongates  in  front,  and  forms  a  series  of  convoluted  folds, 
called  ciliary  processes^  which  penetrate  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline 
capsule,  to  which  they  adhere,  forming  round  it  a  disc,  resembling  a  radiated 
flower.  By  its  vascular  tissue,  the  choroid  serves  to  carry  the  blood  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye,  and  especially  to  the  ciliary  processes. 

604.  RefWiotiTe  indices  of  tbe  transparent  media  of  tbe  eye. — The 
refractive  indices  from  air  into  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  were  deter- 
mined by  Brewster.  His  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table,  com- 
pared with  water  as  a  standard  : — 

Water 1*3358 


Aqueous  humour  .... 
Vitreous  humour  .... 
Exterior  coating  of  the  crystalline 
Centre  of  the  crystalline 
Mean  refraction  of  the  crystalline 


1-3366 

1-3394 
I  -3767 

1-3990 

I  -3839 


605.  Cnrratores  and  dimensions  of  Tarious  parts  of  tbe  baman  eye. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  sclerotica      .  0*40  to  0*44  in. 

„  „  cornea  .        .  .     0*28  to  0*32  „ 

„  „  anterior  face  of  the 

crystalline  .  .    0*28  to  0*40  „ 
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Radius  of  curvature  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  crystalline  .    orzo  to  0*24  in. 
Diameter  of  the  iris •        •        •    0*44  to  0*48  „ 

„          »         pupil 012  to 028  „ 

„          „         crystalline 0*40  „ 

Thickness  of  the  crystalline 0*20  „ 

Distance  from  the  pupil  to  the  cornea  .....  ot)8  „ 

Length  of  the  axis  of  the  eye o-88  to  o  96  „ 

606.  Vatb  of  rays  in  tlie  eye. — From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  camera  obscura  (593),  of  which 
the  pupil  is  the  aperture,  the  crystalline  is  the  condensing  lens,  and  the 
retina  is  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  formed.  Hence,  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  when  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  a  double  convex  lens 
is  formed  in  its  conjugate  focus.  Let  AB  (fig.  506)  be  an  object  placed 
before  the  eye,  and  let  us  consider  the  rays  emitted  from  any  point  of  the 


Fig.  506. 

object,  A.  Of  all  these  rays,  those  which  are  directed  towards  the  pupil  art 
the  only  ones  which  penetrate  the  eye,  and  are  operative  in  producing 
vision.  These  rays,  on  passing  into  the  aqueous  humour,  experience  a  tirst 
refraction  which  brings  them  near  the  secondary  axis  Art,  drawn  through 
the  optic  centre  of  the  crystalline  ;  they  then  traverse  the  crystalline,  which 
again  refracts  them  like  a  double  convex  lens,  and  having  experienced  a 
final  refraction  by  the  vitreous  humour,  they  meet  in  a  point,  a,  and  fonn 
the  image  of  the  point,  A.  The  rays  issuing  from  the  point  B  form  in  lite 
manner  an  image  of  it  at  the  point  b,  so  that  a  very  small,  real,  and  inverted 
image  is  formed  exactly  on  the  retina,  provided  the  eye  is  in  its  normal 
condition. 

607.  ZnTersioii  of  Imaires. — In  order  to  show  that  the  images  fonned 
on  the  retina  are  really  inverted,  the  eye  of  an  albino  or  any  animal  with 
pink  eyes  may  be  taken  ;  this  has  the  advantage  that,  as  the  choroid  is 
destitute  of  pigment,  light  can  traverse  it  without  loss.  This  is  then  deprived 
at  its  posterior  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  fixed  in  a 
hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  ;  by  n^eans  of  a  lens  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  inverted  images  of  external  objects  are  depicted  on  the  retina. 

The  inversion  of  images  in  the  eye  has  greatly  occupied  both  physicists 
and  physiologists,  and  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  we  do  not  see  inverted  images  of  objects.  The  chief  difficulty  seenfi 
to  have  arisen  from  the  conception  of  the  mind  or  brain  as  something 
behind  the  eye  looking  into  it  and  seeing  the  image  upon  the  retina; 
whereas  really  this  image  simply  causes  a  stimulation  of  the  optic  nent, 
which  produces  some  molecular  change  in  some  part  of  the  brain,  and  it  ^ 
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only  of  this  change,  and  not  of  the  image,  as  such,  that  we  have  any  con^ 
sciousness.  The  mind  has  thus  no  direct  cognisance  of  the  image  upon  the 
retina,  nor  of  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts,  and,  sight  being  supple- 
mented by  touch  in  innumerable  cases,  it  learns  from  the  first  to  associate 
the  sensations  brought  about  by  the  stimulation  of  the  retina  (although  due 
to  an  inverted  image)  with  the  correct  position  of  the  object  as  taught  by 
touch. 

608.  Optlo  axis,  optlo  aavle.  tIsuaI  an^le. — The  principal  optic  axis 
of  an  eye  is  the  axis  of  its  figure  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  straight  line  in  reference 
to  which  it  is  symmetrical.  In  a  well-shaped  eye  it  is  the  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  crystalline,  such  as  the 
line  Oo  (fig.  506).  The  lines  A/i,  B^,  which  are  almost  rectilinear,  are 
secondary  axes.  The  eye  sees  objects  most  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  optic  axis. 

The  optic  angle  is  the  angle  BAC  (fig.  507),  formed  between  the 
principal  optic  axis  of  the  two  eyes  when  they  are  directed  towards  the 


Fig.  507. 

same  point.    This  angle  Is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  more 
distant. 

The  visual  angle  is  the  angle  AOB  (fig.  508),  under  which  an  object  is 
seen  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  formed  by  the  secondary  axes  drawn  from 
the  optic  centre  of  the  crystalline  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  object. 
For  the  same  distance,  this  angle  increases  with   the  magnitude  of  the 


object,  and  for  the  same  object  it  decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  object  passes  fh)m  AB  to  A'B'.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  objects  appear  smaller  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  distant ;  for  as 
the  secondary  axes,  AO,  BO,  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  crystalline,  the  size 
of  the  image  projected  on  the  retina  depends  on  the  size  of  the  visual  angle, 
AOB. 

609.  Stotliiiatioii  of  tlie  distance  and  slae  of  objects. — The  estimation 
of  distance  and  of  size  depends  on  numerous  circumstances  ;  these  are — the 
visual  angle,  the  optic  angle,  the  comparison  with  objects  whose  size  is 
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familiar  to  us,  the  diminution  of  the  precision  of  the  image  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  vaporous  medium. 

When  the  size  of  an  object  is  known,  as  the  figure  of  a  man,  the  height 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  house,  the  distance  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
visual  angle  under  which  it  is  seen.  If  its  size  is  unknown,  it  is  judged 
relatively  to  that  of  objects  which  surround  it 

A  colonnade,  an  avenue  of  trees,  the  gas-lights  on  the  side  of  a  road, 
appear  to  diminish  in  size  in  proportion  as  their  distance  increases,  because 
the  visual  angle  decreases  ;  but  the  habit  of  seeing  the  columns,  trees,  etc» 
in  their  proper  height,  leads  our  judgment  to  rectify  the  impression  produced 
by  vision.  Similarly,  although  distant  mountains  are  seen  under  a  \'Cfy 
small  angle,  and  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  the  field  of  view,  our  familiaritr 
with  the  eflfects  of  aerial  perspective  enables  us.  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
their  real  magnitude. 

The  optic  angle  is  also  an  essential  element  in  appreciating  distance 
This  angle  increasing  or  diminishing  according  as  objects  approach  or 
recede,  we  move  our  eyes  so  as  to  make  their  optic  axes  converge  towards 
the  object  which  we  are  looking  at,  and  thus  obtain  an  idea  of  its  distance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  long  custom  that  we  can  establish  a  rdatioo 
between  our  distance  from  the  objects  and  the  corresponding  motion  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  persons  bom  blind,  and  whose  sight  has  been 
restored  by  the  operation  for  cataract,  imagine  at  first  that  all  objects  are  at 
the  same  distance. 

Vertical  distances  are  estimated  too  low  compared  with  horizontal  ones; 
on  high  mountains  and  over  large  surfaces  of  water,  distances  are  estimated 
too  low  owing  to  the  want  of  intervening  objects.  A  room  filled  with  furni- 
ture appears  larger  than  an  empty  room  of  the  same  size. 

We  cannot  recognise  the  true  fonn  of  an  object  if  the  visual  angle  is  less 
than  half  a  minute.  A  white  square,  a  metre  in  the  side,  appears  at  a  distance 
of  about  5  miles  under  this  angle  as  a  bright  spot  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  a  circle  of  the  same  size. 

6io.  Bistanoe  of  dUtiiict  ▼ision. — The  distance  of  distinct  vision  is^  as 
already  stated,  the  distance  at  which  objects  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen 
with  the  greatest  distinctness.  It  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  it  is  often  different  in  the  two  eyes.  For  small  objects,  sud 
as  print,  it  is  from  lo  to  12  inches  in  normal  cases. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  measurement  of  the  least  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  two  small  parallel  slits  are  made  in  a  card  at  a  distance  of 
0*03  of  an  inch.  These  apertures  are  held  close  before  the  eye,  and  wboja 
fine  slit  in  another  card  is  held  very  near  these  apertures,  the  slit  is  seen 
double,  because  the  rays  of  light  which  have  traversed  both  apertures  do  noJ 
intersect  each  other  on  the  retina,  but  behind  it  But,  if  the  latter  card  is 
gradually  removed,  the  distance  is  ultimately  reached  at  which  both  images 
coincide  and  form  one  distinct  image.  This  is  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision.     Stampfer  constructed  an  optometer  on  this  principle. 

Persons  who  see  distinctly  only  at  a  very  short  distance  are  caDed 
myoptic^  or  short-sighted,  and  those  who  see  only  at  a  long  distance  art 
presbyoptic^  or  lo  fig-sighted. 

Sharpness  of  sight  may  be  compared  by  reference  to  that  of  a  nonnal 
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eye  taken  as  a  unit.  Such  a  standard  eye,  according  to  Snellen,  recog- 
nises quadrangular  letters  when  they  are  seen  under  an  angle  of  5' ;  if  for 
instance  such  letters  are  15"'"  high  at  a  distance  of  10  metres.  The  sharp- 
ness of  vision  of  one  who  recognises  these  letters  at  a  distance  of  3  metres 

is  then  ^ . 
10 

611.  Aeemnmodatloii. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  eye  to  fit  it  for  seeing  distinctly  objects  at  different  distances  from  it. 

If  the  eye  be  supposed  fixed  and  its  parts  immoveable,  it  is  evident  that 
there  could  only  be  one  surface  whose  image  would  fall  exactly  upon  the 
retina ;  the  distance  of  this  surface  from  the  eye  being  dependent  on  the 
refractive  indices  of  the  media  and  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces 
of  the  eye.  The  image  of  any  point  nearer  the  eye  than  this  distinctly  seen 
surface  would  fall  behind  the  retina  ;  the  image  of  any  more  distant  point 
would  be  formed  in  front  of  it ;  in  each  case  the  section  of  a  luminous  cone 
would  be  perceived  instead  cf  the  image  of  the  point,  and  the  latter  would 
appear  diffused  and  indistinct 

Experience,  however,  shows  us  that  a  normal  eye  can  see  distinct  images 
of  objects  at  very  different  distances.  We  can,  for  example,  see  a  distant 
tree  through  a  window,  and  also  a  scratch  on  the  pane,  though  not  both  dis- 
tinctly at  the  same  moment ;  for  when  the  eye  is  arranged  to  see  one  clearly, 
the  image  of  the  other  does  not  fall  accurately  upon  the  retina.  An  eye 
completely  at  rest  seems  adapted  for  seeing  distant  objects :  the  sense  of 
effort  is  greater  in  a  normal  eye  when  a  near  object  is  looked  at,  after  a 
distant  one,  than  in  the  reverse  case  ;  and  in  paralysis  of  the  nerves  govern- 
ing the  accommodating  apparatus  the  eye  is  persistently  adapted  for  distant 
sight  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  mechanism  in  the  eye  by  which  it 
can  be  voluntarily  altered,  so  that  the  more  divergent  rays  proceeding  from 
near  objects  shall  come  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  There  are  several  con- 
ceivable methods  by  which  this  might  be  effected;  it  is  actually  brought 
about  by  a  drawing  forwards  of  the  cr)stalline  lens  and  a  greater  convexity 
of  its  anterior  surface. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment :  if  a  candle  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  eye  of  a  person  looking  at  a  distant  object,  and  his  eye  be  observed 
from  the  other  side,  three  distinct  images  of  the  flame  will  be  seen  ;  the  first, 
virtual  and  erect,  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea ;  the 
next,  erect  and  less  bright,  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  ; 
the  third,  inverted  and  brilliant,  is  formed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
If  now  the  person  look  at  a  near  object,  no  change  is  observed  in  the  firs 
and  third  images,  but  the  second  image  becomes  smaller  and  approaches  the 
first ;  which  shows  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea.  In  place  of  the  candle,  Helmholtz 
throws  light  through  two  holes  in  the  screen  upon  the  eye,  and  observes  the 
distance  on  the  eye  between  the  two  shining  points,  instead  of  the  size  of  the 
tlame  of  the  candle. 

This  change  in  the  lens  is  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  a  circular  muscle 
(ciliary  muscle),  the  contraction  of  which  relaxes  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, and  so  allows  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  to  assume  more  or 
less  of  that  greater  convexity  which  it  would  normally  exhibit  were  it  net 
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for  the  drag  exercised  upon  it  by  the  ligament  Certain  other  less  im- 
portant changes  tending  to  make  the  lens  more  convex  and  to  push  it 
forwards  occur,  which  cannot,  however,  be  explained  without  entering 
into  minute  anatomical  details.  When  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  near 
vision,  the  pupil  contracts  and  so  partially  remedies  the  greater  spherical 
aberration. 

The  range  of  accommodation,  called    by   Bonders  -,  is  measured  by 

first  of  all  determining  the  greatest  distance,  R,  at  which  a  person  can 
read  without  spectacles,  and  then  the  smallest,  P,  at  which  he  can  read ; 


then 


I  ^  i_2 


612.  Binooolar  ▼UIob. — A  single  eye  sees  most  distinctly  any  point 
situated  on  its  optical  axis,  and  less  distinctly  other  points  also,  towards 
which  it  is  not  directly  looking,  but  which  still  are  within  its  circle  of 
vision. 

It  is  able  totjudge  of  the  direction  of  any  such  point,  but  unable  by  itself 
to  estimate  its  distance.  Of  the  distance  of  an  object  it  may,  indeed,  kan 
to  judge  by  such<criteria  as  loss  of  colour,  indistinctness  of  outline,  decrease 
in  magnitude,  etc. ;  but  if  the  object  is  near,  the  single  eye  is  not  infellibki 
even  with  these  aids. 

When  the  two  eyes  are  directed  upon  a  single  point,  we  then  gain  die 
power  of  judging  of  its  distance  as  compared  with  that  of  any  other  pointf 
and  this  we  seem  to  gain  by  the  sense  of  greater  or  less  effort  required  in 
causing  the  optical  axis  to  converge  upon  the  one  point  or  upon  the  ocber. 
Now  a  solid  object  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  points  which  are  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  eye.  Hence,  in  looking  at  such  an  object,  the  axes 
of  the  two  eyes  are  rapidly  and  insensibly  var>'ing  their  angle  of  convergence, 
and  we  as  rapidly  are  gaining  experience  in  the  difference  in  distance  of  tlie 
various  points  of  which  the  object  is  composed,  or,  in  other  words,  an  assur- 
ance of  its  solidity.  Such  kind  of  assurance  is  necessarily  unattainable  io 
monocular  vision. 

613.  Tlie  principle  of  tbe  stereoscope. — Let  any  solid  object,  such  as 
a  small  box,  be  supposed  to  be  held  at  some  short  distance  before  the  two 
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eyes.     On  whatever  point  of  it  they  are  fixed,  they  will  see  that  point  the 
most  distinctly,  and  other  points  more  or  less  clearly.     But  it  is  evident  that 
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as  the  two  eyes  see  from  different  potnts  of  view,  there  will  be  formed  in  the 
right  eye  a  picture  of  the  object  diflferent  from  that  formed  in  the  left ;  and 
it  is  by  the  apparent  union  of  these  two  dissimilar  pictures  that  we  see  the 
object  in  relief.  If,  therefore,  we  delineate  the  object,  first  as  seen  by  the 
right  eye,  and  then  as  seen  by  the  left,  and  afterwards  present  these  dis- 
similar pictures  again  to  the  eyes,  taking  care  to  present  to  each  eye  that 
picture  which  was  drawn  from  its  point  of  view,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  see  a  representation  of  the  object  as  we  saw  the 
object  itself,  in  relief.  Experiment  confirms  the  supposition.  If  the  object 
held  before  the  eyes  were  a  truncated  pyramid,  r,  and  /,  fig.  509,  would  re- 
present its  principal  lines,  as  seen  by  the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively.  If 
a  card  be  held  between  the  figures,  and  they  are  steadily  looked  at,  r  by  the 
right  eye,  and  /  simultaneously  by  the  left,  for  a  few  seconds,  there  will 
be  seen  a  single  picture  having  the  unmistakable  appearance  of  relief. 
Even  without  a  card  interposed,  the  eye,  by  a 
little  practice,  may  soon  be  taught  so  to  combine 
the  two  as  to  form  this  solid  picture.  Three 
pictures  will  in  that  case  be  seen,  the  central 
being  solid,  and  the  two  outside  ones  plane. 
Fig.  510  will  explain  this.  Let  r  and  /  be  any 
two  corresponding  points,  say  the  points  marked 
by  a  large  dot  in  the  figures  drawn  above  ;  R 
and  L  the  positions  of  the  right  and  left  eyes  ; 
then  the  right  eye  sees  the  point  r  in  the  direction 
R<7,  and  the  left  eye  the  point  /  in  the  direction 
L^,  and  accordingly  each  by  itself  judging  only 
by  the  direction,  they  together  see  these  two 
points  as  one,  and  imagine  it  to  be  situated  at  0, 
But  the  right  eye,  though  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion Rr,  also  receives  an  image  of  /  on  another 
part  of  the  retina,  and  the  left  eye  in  the  same 
way  an  image  of  r,  and  thus  three  images  are  seen.  A  card,  however, 
placed  in  the  position  marked  by  the  dotted  line  will,  of  course,  cut  off  the 
two  side  pictures.  To  assist  the  eye  in  combining  such  pairs  of  dissimilar 
pictures,  both  mirrors  and  lenses  have  been  made  use  of,  and  the  instru- 
ments in  which  either  of  these  are  adapted  to  this  end  are  called  stereo- 
scopes, 

614.  The  relleotinc  storeoseope. — In  the  reflecting  stereoscope  plane 
mirrors  are  used  to  change  the  apparent  position  of  the  pictures,  so  that  they 
are  both  seen  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  combination  by  the  eye  is  thus 
rendered  easy  and  almost  inevitable.  If  aby  ab  (fig.  511)  are  two  plane 
mirrors  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  90°  the  two  arrows,  ;r,  ^,  would 
both  be  seen  by  the  eyes  situated  at  R  and  L  in  the  position  marked  by  the 
dotted  arrow.  If,  instead  of  the  arrows,  we  now  substitute  such  a  pair  of 
dissimilar  pictures  as  we  have  spoken  of  above,  of  the  same  solid  object,  it 
is  evident  that,  if  the  margins  of  the  pictures  coincide,  other  corresponding 
points  of  the  pictures  will  not.  The  eyes,  however,  almost  without  effort, 
soon  bring  such  points  into  coincidence,  and  in  so  doing  make  them  appear 
to  recede  or  advance,  as  they  are  farther  apart  or  nearer  together  than  any 
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two  corresponding  points  (the  right-hand  comer,  for  instance)  of  the  mazgins, 
when  the  pictures  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  diagram  fig.  511.  It  will 
be  plain,  also,  on  considering  the  position  for  the  arrows  in  6g.  511,  that  to 
adapt  such  pictures  as  those  in  fig.  509  for  use  in  a  reflecting  stereoscope 
one  of  them  must  be  reversed,  or  drawn  as  it  would  be  seen  through  the 
paper  if  held  up  to  the  light. 
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615.  The  reflraotiiir  stareoseope. — Since  the  rays  passing  through  a 
convex  lens  are  bent  always  towards  the  thicker  part  of  the  lens,  any  se^ 
ment  of  such  a  lens  may  be  readily  adapted  to  change  the  apparent  positioi 
of  any  object  seen  through  it.  Thus,  if  (fig.  5 1 2)  two  segments  be  cut  from 
a  double  convex  lens,  and  placed  with  their  edges  together,  the  arrows,  j;/i 
would  both  be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  dotted  arrow  by  the  eyes  at  R 
and  L. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  arrows  two  dissimilar  piptures  of  the  same  solid 
object,  or  the  same  landscape,  we  shall  then,  if  a  diaphragm,  (Uf^  be  placed 
between  the  lenses  to  prevent  the  pictures  being  seen  crosswise  by  the  eyes, 
see  but  one  picture,  and  that  apparently  in  the  centre,  and  magnified.  As 
before,  if  the  margins  are  brought  by  the  power  of  the  lenses  to  coincide, 

other  corresponding  points  will  not  be  coinddeot 
until  combined  by  an  almost  insensible  effort  of  the 
eyes.  Any  pair  of  corresponding  points  which  aie 
farther  apart  than  any  other  pair  will  then  be  seen 
farther  back  in  the  picture,  just  as  any  point  in  tbe 
^  I        background  of  a  landscape  would  be  found  (if  ve 

came  to  compare  two  pictures  of  the  landscape,  one 
drawn  by  the  right  eye,  and  the  other  by  the  left)  to 
be  represented  by  two  points  farther. apart  fromooe 
another  than  two  others  which  represented  a  poiK 
in  the  foreground. 

To  anyone  curious  in  such  experiments,  it  wiD  h* 
instructive  to  notice  that  there  is  also  a  sccoad 
point  on  this  side  of  the  paper,  at  which,  if  a  peiso* 
look  steadily,  the  diagrams  in  fig.  513  will  combine,  and  form  quite  a  differt* 
stereoscopic  picture.  Instead  of  a  solid  pyramid,  a  hollow  pyramidal  btf 
will  then  be  seen.    The  point  may  easily  be  found  by  experiment    Hert 
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again  two  external  images  will  also  be  seen.  If  we  wish  to  shut  these  out, 
and  see  only  their  central  stereoscopic  combination,  we  must  use  a  diaphragm 
of  paper  held  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  with  a  square  hole  in  it. 
This  paper  screen  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  may  conceal  the  right-hand 
figure  fix)m  the  left  eye,  and  the  left-hand  figure  from  the  right  eye,  while  the 
central  stereoscopic  picture  may  be  seen  through  the  hole.  It  will  be  plain 
from  the  diagram  that  o  is  the  point  to  which  the  eyes  must  be  directed, 
and  at  which  they  will  imagine  the  point  to  be  situated,  which  is  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  two  points  r  and  /.  The  dotted  line  shows  the 
position  of  the  screen.  A  stereoscope  with  or  without  lenses  may  easily  be 
constructed,  which  will  thus  give  us,  with  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  slides,  a 
reversed  picture ;  for  instance,  if  the  subject  be  a  landscape,  the  foreground 
will  i^tire  and  the  background  come  forward. 

When  the  two  retinas  view  simultaneously  two  different  colours,  the  im- 
pression produced  is  that  of  a  single  mixed  tint.  The  power,  however,  of 
combining  the  two  tints  into  a  single  one  varies  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  some  is  extremely  weak.  If  two  white  discs  at  the  base  of  the  stereoscope 
be  illuminated  by  two  pencils  of  complementary  colours,  and  if  each  coloured 
disc  be  looked  at  with  one  eye;  a  single  white  one  is  seen,  showing  that  the 
sensation  of  white  light  may  arise  from  two  complementary  and  simultaneous 
chromatic  impressions  on  each  of  the  two  retinas. 

Dove  states  that  if  a  piece  of  printing  and  a  copy  are  placed  in  the  stereo- 
scope, a  difference  in  the  distance  of  the  words,  which  is  not  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye,  causes  them  to  stand  out  from  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

616.  Ferstotance  of  imprassloiis  on  tlie  rettaa. — When  an  ignited 
piece  of  charcoal  is  rapidly  rotated,  we  cannot  distinguish  it ;  the  appearance 
of  a  circle  of  fire  is  produced  ;  similarly,  rain,  in  falling  drops,  appears  in 
the  air  like  a  series  of  liquid  threads.  In  a  rapidly  rotating  toothed  wheel 
the  individual  teeth  cannot  be  seen.  But  if,  during  darkness,  the  wheel  be 
suddenly  illuminated,  as  by  the  electric  spark,  the  individual  parts  may  be 
clearly  made  out.  These  various  appearances  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
impression  of  these  images  on  the  retina  remains  for  some  time  after  the 
object  which  has  produced  them  has  disappeared  or  become  displaced. 
The  duration  of  the  persistence  varies  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina 
and  the  intensity  of  light  The  following  experiment  is  a  further  illustration 
of  this  property.  A  series  of  equal  sectors  are  traced  on  a  disc  of  glass, 
and  they  are  alternately  blackened  ;  in  the  centre  there  is  a  pivot,  on  which 
a  second  disc  is  fixed  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  but  completely 
blackened,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sector ;  then  placing  the  apparatus 
between  a  window  and  the  eye,  the  second  disc  is  made  to  rotate.  If  the 
movement  is  slow,  all  the  transparent  sectors  are  seen,  but  only  one  at  a 
time  ;  by  a  more  rapid  rotation  we  see  simultaneously  two,  three,  or  a  greater 
number. 

Plateau  investigated  the  duration  of  the  impression  by  numerous  similar 
methods,  and  has  foupd  that  it  is  on  the  average  half  a  second.  Among 
many  curious  instances  of  these  phenomena,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  If,  after  having  looked  at  a  brightly  illuminated  window,  the 
eyes  are  suddenly  closed,  the  image  remains  for  a  few  instants — that  is,  a 
sashwork  is  seen  consisting  of  luminous  panes  surrounded  by  dark  frames  ; 
after  a  few  seconds  the  colours  become  interchanged,  the  same  framework.  v& 
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now  seen,  but  the  frames  are  now  bright,  and  the  glasses  are  perfectly  black; 
this  new  appearance  may  again  revert  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  impression  of  colours  remains  as  well  as  that  of  the  form  of  objects ; 
for  if  circles  divided  into  sectors  are  painted  in  different  colours,  they  be- 
come confounded,  and  give  the  sensation  of  the  colour  which  would  resvb 
from  their  mixture.  Yellow  and  red  give  orange  ;  blue  and  red  violet ;  the 
seven  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  white,  as  shown  in  Newton's  disc  (tig. 
459).  This  is  a  convenient  method  of  studying  the  tints  produced  by 
mixed  colours. 

A  great  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  are  founded  on  the  persistence 
of  sensation  on  the  retina.  Such  are  the  thaumatrope^  the  phenaJtistascopt^ 
Faraday s  wheel,  the  kaleidophone, 

617.  Aooldental  lmac«s- — A  coloured  object  being  placed  upon  a  b]ad[ 
ground,  if  it  is  steadily  looked  at  for  some  time,  the  eye  is  soon  tired,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  colour  enfeebled ;  if  now  the  eyes  are  directed  towards 
a  white  sheet,  or  to  the  ceiling,  an  image  will  be  seen  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  object,  but  of  the  complementary  colour  (562) ;  that  is,  such  a  one  as 
united  to  that  of  the  object  would  form  white.  For  a  green  object  the  image 
will  be  red  ;  if  the  object  is  yellow,  the  image  will  be  violet 

Accidental  colours  are  of  longer  duration  in  proportion  as  the  object  has 
been  more  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  object  has  been  longer  looked  at 
When  a  lighted  candle  has  been  looked  at  for  some  time,  and  the  eyes  are 
turned  towards  a  dark  part  of  the  room  the  appearance  of  the  flame  remains, 
but  it  gradually  changes  colour ;  it  is  first  yellow,  then  it  passes  through 
orange  to  red,  from  red  through  violet  to  greenish  blue,  which  is  gradoallf 
feebler  until  it  disappears.  If  the  eye  which  has  been  looking  at  the  light  be 
turned  towards  a  white  wall,  the  colours  follow  almost  the  opposite  direction: 
there  is  first  a  dark  picture  on  a  white  ground,  which  graduaily  changes  into 
blue,  is  then  successively  green  and  yellow,  and  ultimately  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a  white  ground. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  feet 
that  the  subsequent  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  not  of  equal  duration  fw 
all  colours,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  action 
does  not  follow  the  same  law  for  all  colours.  • 

618.  ZrradlatloB. — This  is  a  phenomenon  in  virtue  of  which  white  objects 
or  those  of  a  very  bright  colour,  when  seen  on  a  dark  ground,  appear  larger 

than  they  really  are.  Thus  a  white  square  upon  a  black 
ground  seems  larger  than  an  exactly  equal  black  sqnare 
upon  a  white  ground  (fig.  514).  Irradiation  arises  firom 
the  fact  that  the  impression  produced  on  the  retina  ct- 
tends  beyond  the  outline  of  the  image.  It  bears  the  sane 
relation  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  image  that  the 
duration  of  the  impression  does  to  the  time  during  whidi 
the  image  is  seen. 

The  effect  of  irradiation  is  very  p)erceptiblc  in  tbe 

apparent   magnitude   of  stars,  which   may  thus  appear 

much  larger  than  they  really  are  ;  also  in  the  appearance 

Fjg  5,^  of  the  moon  when  two  or  three  days  old,  the  brigbtly 

illuminated  crescent  seeming  to  extend  beyond  the  darker 

portion  of  the  disc,  and  hold  it  in  its  grasp. 
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Plateau  found  that  irradiation  differs  very  much  in  different  people,  and 
even  in  the  same  person  it  differs  on  different  days.  He  also  found  that 
irradiation  increases  with  the  lustre  of  the  object,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  is  viewed.  It  manifests  itself  at  all  distances,  diverging 
lenses  increase  and  condensing  lenses  diminish  it. 

Acddental  haloes  are  the  colours  which,  instead  of  succeeding  the  im- 
pression of  an  object  like  accidental  colours,  appear  round  the  object  itself 
when  it  is  looked  at  fixedly.  The  impression  of  the  halo  is  the  opposite  to 
that  of  the  object :  if  the  object  is  bright  the  halo  is  dark,  and  vice  versd. 
These  appearances  are  best  produced  in  the  following  manner.  A,  white 
surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  is  illuminated  by  coloured  light,  and  a 
narrow  opaque  body  held  so  as  to  cut  off  some  of  the  coloured  rays. 
In  this  manner  a  narrow  shadow  is  obtained  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
surrounding  white  daylight,  and  appears  complementary  to  the  coloured 
ground.  If  red  glass  is  used,  the  shadow  appears  green,  and  blue  when  a 
yellow  glass  is  used. 

The  contrast  of  colours  is  a  reciprocal  action  exerted  between  two  adja- 
cent colours,  and  in  virtue  of  which  to  each  one  is  added  the  complemen- 
tary colour  of  the  other.  Chevreul  found  that  when  red  and  yellow  colours 
are  adjacent,  red  acquires  a  violet  and  yellow  an  orange  tint.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  made  with  red  and  blue,  the  former  acquires  a  yellow,  and  the  latter 
a  green  tint :  with  yellow  and  blue,  yellow  passes  to  orange,  and  blue  towards 
indigo  :  and  so  on  for  a  vast  number  of  combinations.  The  importance  of 
this  phenomenon  in  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  carpets, 
curtains,  etc.,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

619.  Tlie  eye  to  not  aotaromatlo. — It  had  long  been  supposed  that  the 
human  eye  was  perfectly  achromatic,  but  this  is  clearly  impossible,  as  all  the 
refractions  are  made  the  same  way,  viz.  towards  the  axis  ;  moreover,  the  ex- 
periments of  Wollaston,  of  Young,  of  Fraunhofer,  and  of  Miiller,  have  shown 
that  it  was  not  true  in  any  absolute  sense. 

Fraunhofer  showed  that  in  a  telescope  with  two  lenses,  a  very  fine  wire 
placed  inside  the  instrument  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  is  seen  distinctly 
through  the  eyepiece,  when  the  telescope  is  illuminated  with  red  light  ; 
but  it  is  invisible  by  violet  light  even  when  the  eyepiece  is  in  the  same 
position.  In  order  to  see  the  wire  again,  the  distance  of  the  lenses  must  be 
diminished  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  correspond  to  the  degree  of 
refrangibility  of  violet  light  in  glass.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  effect  must 
be  due  to  a  chromatic  aberration  in  the  eye. 

Miiller,  on  looking  at  a  white  disc  on  a  dark  ground,  found  that  the  image 
is  sharp  when  the  eye  is  accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  disc,  that  is, 
when  the  image  forms  on  the  retina  ;  but  he  found  that  if  the  image  is  formed 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  retina,  the  disc  appears  surrounded  by  a  very  nar- 
row blue  edge.  If  a  finger  be  held  up  in  fVont  of  one  eye  (the  other  being 
closed)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  light  to  enter  only  one-half  of  the 
pupil,  and,  of  course,  obliquely,  and  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  any  well- 
defined  line  of  light,  such  as  a  slit  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  or 
a  strip  of  white  paper  on  a  black  ground,  this  line  of  light  will  appear  as  a 
complete  spectrum. 

Miiller  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  the  eye  is  sensibly  achro- 
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matic  as  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  the  focal  distance,  or  when  it  is 
accommodated  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  The  cause  of  this  apparent 
achromatism  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  It  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
the  tenuity  of  the  luminous  beams  which  pass  through  the  pupillary  aper- 
ture, and  that  these  unequally  refrangible  rays,  meeting  the  surfaces  of  the 
media  of  the  eye  almost  at  the  normal  incidence,  are  very  little  refracted, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  chromatic  aberration  is  imperceptible  (S75)* 

Spherical  aberration,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  corrected  by  the  iris 
(603).  The  iris  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  diaphragm,  which  stops  the  marginal 
rays,  and  only  allows  those  to  pass  which  are  near  the  axis. 

620.  SiMMrt  slrltt  and  lonr  slglit ;  myopy  and  presbytism* — The  most 
usual  affections  of  the  eye  are  myopy  and  presbytism^  or  short  sight  and  hng 
sight.  Short  sight  is  the  habitual  accommodation  of  the  eyes  for  a  distance 
less  than  that  of  ordinar}'  vision,  so  that  persons  affected  in  this  way  onljr 
see  very  near  objects  distinctly.  The  usual  cause  of  short  sight  is  a  too 
great  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  of  the  crystalline  ;  the  eye  being  then  too 
convergent,  the  focus,  in  place  of  forming  on  the  retina,  is  formed  in  front 
so  that  the  image  is  indistinct.  It  may  be  remedied  by  means  of  diverging 
glasses,  which  in  making  the  rays  deviate  from  their  common  axis  throw 
the  focus  further  back,  and  cause  the  image  to  be  formed  on  the  retina. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  small  objects,  as  when  children  are  too 
much  accustomed,  in  reading  and  writing,  to  place  the  paper  close  to  their 
eyes,  or  working  with  a  microscope,  may  produce  short  sight.  It  is  common 
in  the  case  of  young  people,  but  diminishes  with  age. 

Long  sight  is  the  contrar>'  of  short  sight :  the  eye  can  see  distant  objects 
very  well,  but  cannot  distinguish  those  which  are  very  near.  The  cause  of 
long  sight  is  that  the  eye  is  not  sufficiently  convergent,  and  hence  the  imajfc 
of  objects  is  formed  beyond  the  retina :  but  if  the  objects  are  removed 
farther  off,  the  image  approaches  the  retina,  and  when  they  are  at  a  suitable 
distance  is  exactly  formed  upon  it,  so  that  the  object  is  clearly  seen.  Long 
sight  is  corrected  by  means  of  converging  lenses.  These  glasses  bring  the 
rays  together  before  their  entrance  into  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  if  the  con- 
verging power  is  properly  chosen,  the  image  will  be  formed  exactly  on  the  retina. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  double  convex  lenses  were  alone  used  for 
long-sighted  persons,  and  double  concave  for  short-sighted  persons.  Wol- 
laston  first  proposed  to  replace  these  glasses  by  concavo-convex  lenses,  C 
and  F  (fig.  435),  so  placed  that  their  curvature  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  of  the  eye.  By  means  of  these  glasses  a  much  under  range  is  attained, 
and  hence  they  have  been  cdWed  periscopic  glasses.  They  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  reflecting  too  much. 

621.  Bye-rlasses.  Speotaoles. — The  glasses  commonly  used  by  short* 
or  long-sighted  persons  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  eyeglasses  or 
spectacles.  Generally  speaking,  numbers  are  engraved  on  these  glasses 
which  express  their  focal  length  in  inches.  The  spectacles  must  be  so  chosen 
that  they  are  close  to  the  eye,  and  that  they  make  the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  10  or  12  inches. 

The  number  which  a  short-  or  long-sighted  person  ought  to  use  majrbe 
calculated,  knowing  the  distance  of  distinct  vision.     The  formula 

f-t-p (" 
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serves  for  long-sighted  persons,  where  /  being  the  number  of  the  spectacles 
which  ought  to  be  taken,  p  is  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  in  ordinary  cases 
Tabout  12  inches),  and  ^/ the  distance  of  distinct  vision  for  the  person  affected 
by  long  sight. 

The  above  formula  is  obtained  from  the  equation  -*—  /■  >  by  substitu- 

P    P    f 
ting  d  for  p\     In  this  case  the  formula  (6)  of  article  552  is  used,  and  not 

formula  (5),  because  the  image  seen  by  spectacles  being  on  the  same  side  of 

the  object  in  reference  to  the  lens,  the  sign  of  p'  ought  to  be  the  opposite  of 

that  of/,  as  in  the  case  of  virtual  images  from  the  paragraph  already  cited. 

For  short-sighted  persons,  f  is  calculated  by  the  formula  ^  —  -  ^  =  —  - 

P     P         J 
(552),  which  refers  to  concave  lenses,  and  which,  replacing/'  by  //,  gives 

./=/^;     ......    (. 

To  calculate,  for  instance,  the  number  of  a  glass  which  a  person  ought 
to  use  in  whom  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  36,  knowing  that  the  dis- 
tance of  ordinary  distinct  vision  is  12  inches  ;  making/— 12  and  d=^6  in 

the  above  formula  (i),  we  get  /*=  ^^-^i— ?  « 18. 

^  ^'        ^     -^     36-12 

622.  Dlplopj. — Dipiopy  is  an  affection  of  the  eye  which  causes  objects 
to  be  seen  double,  that  is,  that  two  images  are  seen  instead  of  one.  Usually 
the  two  images  are  almost  entirely  superposed,  and  one  of  them  is  much 
more  distinct  than  the  other.  Dipiopy  may  be  caused  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  unequal  eyes,  but  it  may  also  affect  a  single  eye.  The  latter  case  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  some  defect  of  conformation  in  the  crystalline  or  other 
parts  of  the  eye  which  produces  a  bifurcation  of  the  Itmiinous  ray,  and  thus 
two  images  are  formed  on  the  retina  instead  of  one.  A  single  eye  may  also 
be  affected  with  triplopy^  but  in  this  case  the  third  image  is  exceedingly 
weak. 

623.  Achromatopsy.  Baltontom. — Achromatopsy^  or  colour  disease^  is 
a  curious  affection  which  renders  us  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours,  or  at 
any  rate  certain  colours.  Persons  affected  in  this  manner  can  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  bodies  without  difficulty,  and  they  can  also  discriminate  between 
light  and  shade,  but  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  different  colours. 

The  commonest  case  is  that  of  red-blindness  ;  Dalton  had  it  in  a  pr^'* 
eminent  degree,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  has  very  carefully  described  it, 
the  disease  is  often  known  as  Daltonism,  To  a  person  so  affected  red  appears 
like  black,  and  the  brighter  shades  bluish-green ;  bluish-green  and  white 
seem  the  same,  or  at  all  events  only  different  in  shade.  Yellow  appears 
like  green,  but  he  distinguishes  between  them,  for  the  yellow  appears 
brighter. 

He  who  is  blind  for  green,  sees  that  colour  as  black,  and  its  lighter  shades 
red.  He  only  sees  red  and  blue  with  their  intermediate  stages  ;  yellow 
appears  bright  red  ;  white  and  pink  are  alike,  the  spectrum  is  only  red  and 
blue  ;  in  the  green  there  is  a  grey  band.  Violet-blindness  is  very  infrequent 
and  not  well  known ;  it  can  be  artificially  produced  by  takirg  Sanicnin^. 
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Colour  disease  is  usually  congenital ;  it  has,  however,  been  produced  bf 
straining  the  eyes  in  dim  light. 

Owing  to  the  difTerence  in  even  healthy  individuals  as  regards  their  per- 
ception of  different  shades  of  colour,  the  only  certain  means  of  discerning 
any  particular  lint  is  to  define  its  position  by  means  of  the  nearest  Fiaiui- 
hofer's  line. 

624.  OpbtiuUmoaeove. — This  instrument,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  de- 
signed for  the  examination  of  the  eye,  and  was  invented  in  1851  by  Prot 
Hehnholcz.  It  consists  : — t.  Of  a  concave  spherical  reflector  of  glass  or 
metal,  M  (tigs.  515,  516),  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  hale  about 


iig- sis- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  focal  length  of  the  reflector  is  from  8'" 
10  inches.  2.  Of  a  converging  achromatic  lens,  c,  which  is  held  in  front  o* 
the  eye  of  the  patient.  3.  Of  several  lenses,  some  convergent,  othen  diW" 
gent,  any  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  in  a  frame  behind  the  mirror  so  iS  " 
correct  any  given  imperfection  in  (he  observer's  sight.  If  the  mirroriso' 
silvered  glass,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  pierced  at  the  centre  ;  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  the  silvering  at  the  centre  be  removed. 

To  make  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  a  lamp  furnished  with  a  screen  put  beside  him,  E.  The  scrW 
serves  to  shade  the  light  from  his  head,  and  keep  it  in  darkness.  Tbeo'^ 
server.  A,  holding  in  one  hand  the   reflector,  employs  it  to  concentrate  iJ* 
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light  of  the  lamp  near  the  eye,  li,  of  the  patient,  and  with  his  other  handholds 
the  achromatic  lens,  o,  in  front  of  the  eye.  By  this  arrangement  the  bK^ 
of  the  eye  is  lighted  up,  and  its  struciure  can  be  clearly  discerned. 
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Fig.  516  shows  how  the  image  of  the  back  of  the  eye  is  produced,  which 
the  observer,  A,  sees  on  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  reflector.  Let  ab 
be  the  part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  is  concentrated,  pencils  of  rays 
proceeding  from  ab  would  form  an  inverted  and  aerial  image  of  ad  at  a  b\ 
These  pencils,  however,  on  leaving  the  eye,  pass  through  the  lens  o,  and 
thus  the  image  a"b"  is  in  fact  formed,  inverted,  but  distinct,  and  in  a  position 
fit  for  vision.  The  great  quantity  of  light  concentrated  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
is  apt  to  irritate  painfully  the  eye  of  the  patient.  There  are,  therefore,  inter- 
posed between  the  lamp  and  the  reflector  coloured  glasses,  to  cut  off"  the 
irritating  rays,  viz.,  the  red,  yellow,  and  violet  rays.  The  glasses  generally 
employed  are  stained  green  or  cobalt  blue. 

By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  Helmholtz  has  found  that  in  an  optical 
point  of  view  no  eye  is  free  from  defects. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SOURCES  OF  LIGHT.      PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

625.  Various  soiurees  of  llrltt- — The  various  sources  of  light  are  the 
sun,  the  stars,  heat,  chemical  combination,  phosphorescence,  electricity,  and 
meteoric  phenomena.  The  last  two  sources  will  be  treated  under  the  articles 
Electricity  and  Meteorology. 

The  origin  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  sun  and  by  the  stars  is  unknown  ; 
it  is  assumed  that  the  ignited  envelope  by  which  the  sun  is  surrounded  is 
gaseous,  because  the  light  of  the  sun,  like  that  emitted  from  all  gaseous 
bodies,  gives  no  trace  of  polarisation  in  the  polarising  telescope  (Chapter 
VIII). 

As  regards  the  light  developed  by  heat,  Pouillet  has  observed  that  bodies 
begin  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark  at  a  temperature  of  500®  to  600°  ;  above 
that  the  light  is  brighter  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

The  luminous  effects  witnessed  in  many  chemical  combinations  are  due 
to  the  high  temperatures  produced.  This  is  the  case  with  the  artificial  lights 
used  for  illuminations  ;  for  ordinary  luminous  flames  are  nothing  more  than 
gaseous  matters  containing  solids  heated  to  incandescence. 

626.  Pliosplioresoenoe  :  Its  soiirees. — Phosphorescence  is  the  property 
which  a  large  number  of  substances  possess  of  emitting  light  when  placed 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  various  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  five  causes  : — 
i.  Spontaneous  phosphorescence  in  certain  vegetables  and  animals  ;  for 
instance,  it  is  very  intense  in  the  glow-worm  and  in  the  lampyre,  and  the 
brightness  of  their  light  appears  to  depend  on  their  will.  In  tropical  climates 
the  sea  is  often  covered  with  a  bright  phosphorescent  light  due  to  some 
extremely  small  zoophytes.  These  animalculae  emit  a  luminous  matter  so 
subtile  that  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  during  a  voyage  under  the  equator, 
having  placed  two  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  liquid  immediately  became 
luminous  throughout  its  entire  mass. 

ii.  Phosphorescence  by  elevation  of  temperature.     This  is  best  seen  in 
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certain  species  of  diamonds,  and  particularly  in  chlorophane^  a  variety  of 
fluorspar,  which,  when  heated  to  300**  or  400®,  suddenly  becomes  luminous, 
emitting:  a  greenish-blue  light. 

iii.  Phosphorescence  by  mechanical  effects^  such  as  friction,  percussion, 
cleavage,  etc.  ;  for  example,  when  two  crystals  of  quartz  are  nibbed  against 
each  other  in  darkness,  or  when  a  lump  of  sugar  is  broken. 

iv.  Phosphorescence  by  electricity y  like  that  which  results  fronn  the  firiction 
of  mercury  against  the  glass  in  a  barometric  tube,  and  especially  firom  the 
electric  sparks  proceeding  either  from  an  ordinary  electrical  machine,  or 
from  a  Ruhmkorff's  coil. 

V.  Phosphorescence  by  insolation  or  exposure  to  the  sun.  A  larere  number 
of  substances,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  or  of 
the  diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere,  emit  in  darkness  a  phosphorescence, 
the  colour  and  intensity  of  which  depend  on  the  nature  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  substances. 

627.  Fliosplioresoeiice  by  Insolation. — This  was  first  observed  in  1604 
in  Bolognese  phosphorus  (sulphide  of  barium),  but  Becquerel  also 'disco- 
vered it  in  a  great  number  of  substances.  The  sulphides  of  calcium  and 
strontium  are  those  which  present  it  in  the  highest  degree.  When  well  pre- 
pared, after  being  exposed  to  the  light,  they  are  luminous  for  several  houis 
m  darkness.  But  as  this  phosphorescence  takes  place  in  vacuo  as  well  as 
in  a  gaseous  medium,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  chemical  action,  but  rather 
to  a  temporary  modification  which  the  body  undergoes  from  the  action  d 
light. 

After  the  substances  above  named,  the  best  phosphorescents  are  the 
following,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed :  a  large  number  of  diamonds 
(especially  yellow),  and  most  specimens  of  fluorspar ;  then  arragonite. 
calcareous  concretions,  chalk,  apatite,  heavy  spar,  dried  nitrate  of  calcium, 
and  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  cyanide  of  calcium,  a  large  number  of  strontium 
or  barium  compounds,  magnesium  and  its  carbonate,  etc  Besides  these  a 
large  number  of  organic  substances  also  become  phosphorescent  by  insola- 
tion ;  for  instance,  dry  paper,  silk,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  amber,  the  teeth, 
etc. 

The  different  spectral  rays  are  not  equally  well  fitted  to  render  substances 
phosphorescent.  The  maximum  effect  takes  place  in  the  violet  rays,  or  e%*en 
a  little  beyond  ;  while  the  light  emitted  by  phosphorescent  bodies  generally 
corresponds  to  rays  of  a  smaller  refrangibility  than  those  of  the  light  rccei^*ed 
by  them  and  giving  rise  to  the  action. 

The  tint  which  phosphorescent  bodies  assume  is  very  variable,  and  even 
in  the  same  body  it  changes  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  In 
strontium  compounds  green  and  blue  tints  predominate;  and  orange, yellow, 
and  green  tints  in  the  sulphides  of  barium. 

The  duration  of  phosphorescence  varies  also  in  different  bodies.  In  the 
sulphides  of  calcium  and  strontium,  phosphorescence  lasts  as  long  as  thirty 
hours  ;  with  other  substances  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  or  even  a 
fraction  of  a  second. 

Phosphoroscope,  In  experimenting  with  bodies  whose  phosphoresoencf 
lasts  a  few  minutes  or  even  a  few  seconds,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  expose 
them  to  solar  or  diffused  light  for  a  short  time,  and  then  place  them  in  dark* 
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ness  :  their  luminosity  is  very  apparent,  especially  if  care  has  been  taken  to 
close  the  eyes  previously  for  a  few  moments.  But  in  the  case  of  bodies  whose 
phosphorescence  lasts  only  a  very  short  time,  this  method  is  inadequate. 
Becquerel  invented  a  very  Ingenious  apparatus,  the  pkosphoroaop,-,  by  whicli 
bodies  can  be  viewed  immediately  after  being  exposed  to  light  ;  the  interval 
which  sepaiates  the  insolation  and  obscn'ation  can  be  made  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  measured  with  great  precision. 


This  apparatus,  which  is  constructed  by  Duboscq,  consists  of  a  closed 
^Gndrlca]  box.  AB  (fig.  518),  of  blackened  metal;  on  the  ends  are  two 
s  oppHDsiie  each  other  which  have  the  form  of  a  circular  sector.  One 
idy  of  these,  o,  is  seen  In  the  figure.  The  box  is  fixed,  but  it  is  traversed  in 
e  by  a  moveable  axis,  to  which  are  fixed  two  circular  screens,  MM 
i  PP,  of  blackened  metal  (fig.  517).  Each  of  these  screens  is  perforated 
f  four  apertures  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  the  box ;  but  while  the  latter 
espond  to  each  other,  the  apertures  of  the  screens  alternate,  so  that  the 
n  parts  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  closed  pnrls  of  the  other.    The  two 
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screens,  as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  in  the  box,  and  fixed  to  the  axis, 
which,  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  worked  by  a  handle,  can  be  made  to 
turn  with  any  velocity. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  phosphorescence  of  any  body  by  means  of 
this  instrument,  the  body  is  placed  on  a  stirrup  interposed  between  the  two 
rotating  screens.     The  light  cannot  pass  at  the  same  time  through  the 
opposite  apertures  of  the  sides  A  and  B,  because  one  of  the  closed  parts  of 
the  screen  M  M,  or  of  the  screen  PP,  is  always  between  them.     So  that  when 
a  body,  a,  is  illuminated  by  light  from  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus,  it 
could  not  be  seen  by  an  observer  looking  at  the  aperture  <?,  for  then  it  would 
be  masked  by  the  screen  PP.    Accordingly,  when  an  observer  saw  the  body 
/I,  it  would  not  be  illuminated,  as  the  light  would  be  intercepted  by  the  closed 
parts  of  the  screen  M  M.    The  body,  a,  would  alternately  appear  and  dis- 
appear ;  it  would  disappear  during  the  time  of  its  being  illuminated,  and 
appear  when  it  was  no  longer  so.    The  time  which  elapses  between  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  depends  on  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
screens.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  made  150  turns  in  a  second;  as 
one  revolution  of  the  screens  is  effected  in  3J-5  of  a  second,  there  would  be 
four  appearances  and  four  disappearances  during  that  time.     Hence  tbe 
length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  time  of  illumination  and  of  observation 
would  be  J  of  ,^5  of  a  second  or  o-ooo8  of  a  second. 

Observations  with  the  phosphoroscope  are  made  in  a  dark  chamber,  tbe 
observer  being  on  that  side  on  which  is  the  wheelwork.  A  ray  of  solar  or 
electric  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  substance,  «,  and  the  screens 
being  made  to  rotate  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  body  a  appears  luminous  by 
transparence  in  a  continuous  manner,  when  the  interval  between  insolation 
and  observation  is  less  than  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  body. 
By  experiments  of  this  kind,  Becquerel  has  found  that  substances  which 
usually  are  not  phosphorescent  become  so  in  the  phosphoroscope  ;  such,  for 
instance,  is  Iceland  spar.  Uranium  compounds  present  the  most  brilliant 
appearance  in  this  apparatus  ;  they  emit  a  very  bright  luminosity  when  ib* 
observer  can  see  them  0*03  or  0*04  of  a  second  after  insolation.  But  a  larg« 
number  of  bodies  present  no  effect  in  the  phosphoroscope ;  for  instance, 
quartz,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  metals,  and  liquids. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DOUBLE   REFRACTION.      INTERFEREN'CE.      POLARISATION. 

628.  The  nndulatory  theory  of  Urtat. — It  has  been  already  stated  (491) 
that  the  phenomenon  of  light  is  ascribed  to  undulations  propagated  through 
an  exceedingly  rare  medium  called  the  luminiferous  ether,  which  is  supposed 
to  pervade  all  space,  and  to  exist  between  the  molecules  of  the  ordinary  foriDJ 
of  matter.  In  a  word,  it  is  held  that  light  is  due  to  the  undulations  cf 
the  ether,  just  as  sound  is  due  to  undulations  propagated  through  the  air. 
In  the  latter  case  the  undulations  cause  the  drum  of  the  ear  to  \'ibfate 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.     In  the  former  case,  the  undulations 
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cause  points  of  the  retina  to  vibrate  and  produce  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  two  cases  differ  in  this,  that  in  the  case  of  sound  there  is  independent 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  vibration  of  the  medium  (air)  which  propagates 
the  undulation  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  light  the  existence  of  the  medium 
and  its  vibrations  is  assumed^  because  that  supposition  connects  and  explains 
in  the  most  complete  manner  a  long  series  of  very  various  phenomena. 
There  is,  however,  no  independent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  luminifc- 
rous  ether. 

The  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  light  is  very  close  ; 
thus,  the  intensity  of  a  sound  is  greater  as  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of 
each  particle  of  the  air  is  greater,  and  the  intensity  of  light  is  greater  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  each  particle  of  the  ether  is  greater.  Again,  a 
sound  is  more  acute  as  the  length  of  each  undulation  producing  the  sound  is 
less,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  according  as  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  is  greater.  In  like  manner,  the  colour  of  light  is  different  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  undulation  producing  the  light :  a  red  light  is 
due  to  a  comparatively  long  undulation,  and  corresponds  to  a  deep  sound, 
while  a  violet  light  is  due  to  a  short  undulation,  and  corresponds  to  an  acute 
sound. 

Although  the  length  of  the  undulations  cannot  be  observed  directly,  yet 
they  can  be  inferred  from  certain  phenomena  with  great  exactness.  The 
following  table  gives  the  lengths,  in  decimals  of  an  inch,  of  the  undulations 
corresponding  to  the  light  at  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum. 


Dark 
Line 

Length  of 
Undulation 

B     .         .         .         . 

.      0*0000271 

C     .        .        . 

0*0000258 

D     .        .         . 

.      0*0000244 

E     .         .         . 

0*0000207 

F      .         .         . 

.      0*0000191 

G     .         .         . 

0*0000169 

H     .         .        . 

.      0*0000155 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  limits  are  very  narrow  within  which  the 
lengths  of  the  undulations  of  the  ether  must  be  comprised,  if  they  are  to  be 
capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  light.  In  this  respect  light  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  sound.  For  the  limits  are  very  wide  within  which  the 
lengths  of  the  undulations  of  the  air  may  be  comprised  when  they  produce 
the  sensation  of  sound  (241). 

The  undulatory  theory  readily  explains  the  colours  of  different  bodies. 
According  to  that  theory,  certain  bodies  have  the  property  of  exciting  undula- 
tions of  different  lengths,  and  thus  producing  light  of  given  colours.  White 
light  or  daylight  results  from  the  coexistence  of  undulations  of  all  possible 
lengths. 

The  colour  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  power  it  has  of  extinguishing  certain 
vibrations,  and  reflecting  others ;  and  the  body  appears  of  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  coexistence  of  the  reflected  vibrations.  A  body  appears  white 
when  it  reflects  all  different  vibrations  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
present  in  the  spectrum  :  it  appears  black  when  it  reflects  light  in  such 
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small  quantities  as  not  to  affect  the  eye.  A  red  body  is  one  which  has  the 
property  of  reflecting  in  predominant  strength  those  vibrations  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  red.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  when  a  piece  of  red 
paper  is  held  against  the  daylight,  and  the  reflected  light  is  caught  on  a 
white  wall,  this  also  appears  red.  A  piece  of  red  paper  in  the  red  part  of 
the  spectrum  appears  of  a  brighter  red,  and  a  piece  of  blue  paper  held  in 
the  blue  part  appears  a  brighter  blue  ;  while  a  red  paper  placed  in  the  violet 
or  blue  part,  appears  almost  black.  In  the  last  case  the  red  paper  can  only 
reflect  red  rays,  while  it  extinguishes  the  blue  rays,  and  as  the  blue  of  the 
spectrum  is  almost  free  from  red,  so  little  is  reflected  that  the  paper  appears 
black. 

The'undulatory  theory  likewise  explains  the  colours  of  transparent  bodies. 
Thus,  a  vibrating  motion  on  reaching  a  body  sets  it  in  vibration.  So  also  the 
vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  are  communicated  to  the  ether  in  a  body, 
and  setting  it  in  motion  produce  light  of  different  colours.  When  this  motion 
is  transmitted  through  any  body,  it  is  said  to  be  transparent  or  translucent 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength  with  which  this  transmission  is 
effected.     In  the  opposite  case  it  is  said  to  be  oftaque. 

When  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  body,  the  body  appears  colourless  if 
all  the  vibrations  are  transmitted  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the 
spectrum.  But  if  some  of  the  vibrations  are  checked  or  extinguished,  the 
emergent  light  will  be  of  the  colour  produced  by  the  coexistence  of  the  un- 
checked vibrations.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  blue  glass  is  held  before  the  eye. 
the  vibrations  producing  red  and  yellow  are  extinguished,  and  the  colour  is 
due  to  the  emergent  vibrations  which  produce  blue  light. 

The  unduIator>'  theory  also  accounts  for  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  as  well  as  other  phenomena  which  are  yet  to  be  described.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  refraction  of  light  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  shall 
devote  to  it  the  following  article. 

629.  Pliysloal  ezplanatloii  of  siiirle  reflraotloii« — The  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  by  means  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  presupposes 
that  of  the  mode  of  propagation  of  a  plane  wave.  Now,  if  a  disturbance 
originated  at  any  i)oint  of  the  ether,  it  would  be  propagated  as  a  spherical 
wave  in  all  directions  round  that  point  with  a  uniform  velocity.  If,  instead 
of  a  single  point,  we  consider  the  front  of  a  plane  wave,  it  is  evident  that 
disturbances  originate  simultaneously  at  all  points  of  the  front,  and  that 
spherical  waves  proceed  from  each  point  with  the  same  uniform  velocity. 
Consequently  all  these  spheres  will  at  any  subsequent  instance  be  touched  h}' 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  original  plane.  The  disturbances  propagated  from  the 
points  in  the  first  position  of  the  wave  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  ex- 
cept in  the  tangent  plane  ;  consequently  the  wave  advances  as  a  plane  wave, 
its  successive  positions  being  the  successive  positions  of  the  tangent  jJai* 
If  the  wave  moves  in  any  medium  with  a  velocity  v,  it  will  describe  a  space 
vt  in  a  time  /,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  wave  front. 

In  any  given  moment  let  w«,  fig.  5 19,  be  the  position  of  the  wave  front  of  a 
ray  of  light,  which,  moving  through  any  medium,  meets  the  plane  surface  AB 
of  any  denser  refracting  medium.  In  the  same  moment  in  which  the  waife 
front  reaches  w,  vi  becomes  the  centre  of  a  spherical  wave  system  which 
moves  in  the  second  medium  ?  and  as  the  elasticity  of  the  second  medium  is 
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different  from  that  of  the  first,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  wave  in  two 
media  will  be  different  While  the  plane  wave  moves  from  n  to  K,the  corre- 
sponding wave  starting  from  m  reaches  the  surface  of  a  sphere  the  radius  of 
which  is  less  than  /rK,  if  the  second  medium  is  more  strongly  refracting  than 
the  first  The  incident  wave  in  like  manner  reaches  m'  and  n'  simultanebusly, 
and  while  n  moves  to  K,  m'  moves  to  o\  the  surface  of  a  sphere  the  radius  of 


Fig.  51Q. 

which,  »iV,  is  to  mo  as  //'  is  to  /iK.  All  the  elementary  waves  proceeding 
from  points  intermediate  to  n  and  K  which  arise  from  the  same  incident 
wave,  all  touch  one  and  the  same  plane  K^'<7,  and  the  refracted  ray  proceeds 
in  the  new  medium  perpendicular  to  this  tangent  plane. 

Now  «K  and  mo  represent  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  unit  of  time  in  the 
two  media  respectively  ;  let  wK  be  taken  as  unit  of  length,  then 

//K*sin  nmY^  and  mo-^\n  mKo. 

Now  nmK  is  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray,  and  mKo  is  the  angle  of 
refraction  ;  and  nK  and  mo  are  the  velocities  of  light  in  the  two  media 
respectively ;  hence  we  see  that  these  velocities  are  to  each  other  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  ;  a  conclu- 
sion agreeing  with  the  results  of  direct  observation  (498)  and  forming  a 
beautiful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theor) . 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION. 

630.  Bonble  reflraetlon. — It  has  been  already  stated  (528),  that  a  large 
number  of  cr>'stals  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  single  incident  ray  in  passing  through  any  one  of  them  is  divided 
into  two,  or  undergoes  bifurcationy  whence  it  follows  that,  when  an  object 
is  seen  through  one  of  these  crystals,  it  appears  double.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar  was  first  stated  by 
Bartholin  in  1669,  but  the  law  of  double  refraction  was  first  enunciated 
exactly  by  Huyghens  in  his  treatise  on  light  written  in  1678  and  published 
in  1690. 

Crystals  which  possess  this  peculiarity  are  said  to  be  double  refracting. 
It  is  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  cubical  system.  Bodies  which  crystallise  in  this  system,  and  those 
which,  like  glass,  are  destitute  of  crystallisation,  have  no  double  refraction. 
The  property  can,  however,  be  imparted  to  them  when  they  are  unequally 
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The  uniaxial  crystals  r 
Iceland  spar,  quart;,  and 


compressed,  or  when  they  are  cooled  quickly  after  having  been  heated,] 
which  state  glass  is  said  to  be  unaHiuiiled.     Of  all  substances,  thai  v\» 
possesses  it  most  remarkably  is  Iceland  spar  or  carbonate  of  calcium. 
many  substances,  the  power  of  double  refraction  can  hardly  be  proved  I 
exist  directly  by  the  bifurcation  of  an  incident  ray  ;  but  its  existence  is 
indirectly  by  their  being  able  to  depolarise  light  (656). 

Fresnel  has  explained  double  refraction  by  assuming  that  the  ether  n 
double  refracting  bodies  is  not  equally  dastic  in  all  directions  ;  from  wUc' 
it  follows  that  the  vibrations,  in  certain  directions  at  right  angles 
other,  are  transmitted  with  unequal  velocities  ;  these  directions  being  dep 
dent  on  the  constitution  of  the  crystal.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  fl 
property  which  glass  acquires  of  becoming  double  refracting  by  being  si 
annealed  and  by  pressure. 

631,  VnlAxlkl  oryatalm. —  In  all  double  refracting  crystals  there  is  M 
direction,  and  in  some  a  second  direction  possessing  the  following  p 
When  a  point  is  looked  at  through  the  crystal  in  this  particular  dirrcliofl, 
does  not  appear  double.  The  lines  fixing  these  directions  are  called  1^ 
axet ;  and  sometimes,  though  not  very  properly,  axes  of  double  refracrio 
A  crystal  is  called  uniaxial  when  it  has  one  optic  axis,  that  is  to  say.  *b« 
there  is  one  direction  within  the  crystal  along  which  a  ray  of  hght  c 
ceed  without  bifurcation.  When  a  crystal  has  two  such  axes,  it  is  calW.1 
Ataxia  t  crj-stal. 

~"  ■  t   frequently  used  in  optical  instruments « 

rmaline.     Iceland  spar  crystalli' 
bohedra,  whose  faces  fomi  with   each  0 
angles  of  105°   5'  or  74°    55',      U  has  e 
solid  angles  (see  fig.  520),      Of  these  n 
situated   at    the   extremities    of    1 
diagonals,  are  severally  contained  by  tl 
obtuse  angles,     A  hne   drawn  within 
these  two  angles  in  such  a  manner  ai 
equally  incUned  to  the   three  edges  c 
fie-  b'o.  ing  the  angle  is  called  the  axis  of  tkt  {ryilA. 

If  all  the  edges  of  the  crystal  were  equal, iT 
axis  of  the  crystal  would  coincide  with  the  diagonal,  ah. 

Brewster  showed  that  in  all  uniaxial  crystals  the  optic  axis  coincides*! 
the  axis  of  crystallisation. 

The   principal   plane  with  reference  to  a  point  of  any  face  of  a 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  a  plane  drawn  through  that  point 
angles  to  the  face  and  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.     If  in  fig.  520  we 
the  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  to  be  equal,  the  diagonal  plane  <iA-</ ami 
the  optic  axis  (a*),  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  faces  atiif  and  ckbg ;  « 
quently,  it  is  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  at  any  point  of  either  of  t 
two  faces.     For  this  reason  al^d  is  often  called  the  principal   plane 
respect  to  those  faces, 

632.  Ordlnarj  aod  extr&ordlnarr  rfty. — Of  the  two  rays  into  wbkb: 
incident  ray  is  divided  on  entering  a  uniaxial  crystal,  one   is  called 
oriiiiiary  and   the  other  the   rxlraortiinary  ray.     The  ordinary  ray  foil 
the  laws  of  single  refraction,  thai  is,  with  respect  to  that  ray  the    " 
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angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction 
and  the  plane  of  incidence  coincides  with  the  plane  of  refraction.  Except 
in  particular  positions,  the  extraordinary  ray  follows  neither  of  these  laws. 
The  images  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  called 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  images  respectively. 

If  a  transparent  specimen  of  Iceland  spar  be  placed  over  a  dot  of  ink, 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  two  images  will  be  seen.  One  of  them,  the 
ordinary  image,  wHI  seem  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the  other,  the  extra- 
ordinary image.  Suppose  the  si>ectator  to  view  the  dot  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  paper,  then,  if  the  crystal,  with  the  face  still  on  the  paper, 
be  turned  round,  the  ordinary  image  will  continue  fixed,  and  the  extraordinary 
image  will  describe  a  circle  round  it,  the  line  joining  them  being  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  face  of  the  crystal,  supposing  its 
edges  to  be  of  equal  length.  In  this  case  it  is  found  that  the  angle  between 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  is  6°  1 2'. 

633.  Tlie  laws  of  double  ref^otlon  In  a  uniaxial  crystal. — These 
phenomena  are  found  to  obey  the  following  laws  : — 

i.  Whatever  be  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  ordinary  ray  always  obeys  the 
two  general  laws  of  single  refraction  (522).  The  refractive  index  for  the 
ordinary  ray  is  called  the  ordinary  refractive  index. 

ii.  In  every  section  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  the  extraordinary  ray 
also  follows  the  laws  of  single  refraction.  Consequently  in  this  plane  the 
extraordinary  ray  has  a  constant  refractive  index,  which  is  called  the  ordinary 
refractive  index. 

iii.  In  every  principal  section  the  extraordinary  ray  follows  the  second 
law  only  of  single  refraction,  that  is,  the  planes  of  incidence  and  refraction 
coincide,  but  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction 
is  not  constant. 

iv.  The  velocities  of  light  along  the  rays  are  unequal.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  velocities 
along  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  between  the  latter  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  ray  and  the 
velocity  of  the  corresponding  plane  wave.  If  the  velocities  of  the  plane 
waves  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  considered, 
the  difference  between  the  squares  of  these  velocities  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  crystal  and  the  normal 
to  that  plane  wave  which  corresponds  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  normal 
and  the  ray  do  not  generally  coincide. 

Huyghens  gave  a  very  remarkable  geometrical  construction,  by  means  of 
which  the  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  can  be  determined  when  the  direc- 
tions of  the  incident  ray  and  of  the  axis  are  known  relatively  to  the  face  of 
the  crystal.  This  construction  was  not  generally  accepted  by  physicists 
until  Wollaston  and  subsequently  Malus  showed  its  truth  by  numerous  exact 
measurements. 

634.  Vositive  and  nerAtiTe  uniaxial  orjrstal. — The  term  extraordinary 
refractive  index  has  been  defined  in  the  last  article.  For  the  same  crystal 
its  magnitude  always  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  refractive  index  ;  for 
example,  in  Iceland  spar  the  ordinary  refractive  index  is  1*654,  while  the 
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extraordinary  refractive  index  is  1*483.  In  this  case  the  ordinary  index 
exceeds  the  extraordinary  index.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  crystal  is  said 
to  be  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  extraordinary  index  exceeds 
the  ordinary  index,  the  crystal  is  said  to  be  positive.  The  following  list 
gives  the  names  of  some  of  the' principal  uniaxial  crystals  : — 

Negative  Uniaxial  Crystals, 

Iceland  spar  Ruby  Pyromorphite 

Tourmaline  Emerald  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 

Sapphire  Apatite  Nitrate  of  sodium 

Positive  Uniaxial  Crystals, 

Zircon  Apophyllite  Titanite 

Quartz  Ice  Boracite 

635.  Bonble  refraetloii  io  btaxlal  eiirstftls. — A  large  number  of 
crystals,  including  all  those  belonging  to  the  trimetric^  the  monoclinic,  and 
the  triclinic  systems,  possess  two  optic  axes  ;  in  other  words,  in  each  of  these 
crystals  there  are  two  directions  along  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  without 
bifurcation.  A  line  bisecting  the  acute  angle  between  the  optic  axes  is 
called  the  medial  line  ;  one  that  bisects  the  obtuse  angle  is  called  the  sup- 
plementary line.  It  has  been  found  that  the  medial  and  supplementarr 
lines  and  a  third  line  at  ri^ht  angles  to  both  are  closely  related  to  the  funda- 
mental form  of  the  crystal  to  which  the  optic  axes  belong.  The  acute  angle 
,  between  the  optic  axes  is  different  in  different  crystals.  The  following 
table  gives  the  magnitude  of  this  angle  in  the  case  of  certain  crystals  :— 


Nitre      . 

.       f  20' 

Anhydrite 

.     28^  7' 

Strontianite    . 

.       6   56 

Heavy  spar 

.    37  42 

Arragonite 

.     18    18 

Mica        .         .         .         . 

.    45    0 

Sugar 

.     50     0 

Epidote  .        .         .        , 

.     14  19 

Selenite  . 

60     0 

Sulphate  of  iron 

90    0 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a  biaxial  crystal,  and  passes  in  any  direction 
not  coinciding  with  an  optic  axis,  it  bifurcates  ;  in  this  case,  however, neither 
ray  conforms  to  the  laws  of  single  refraction,  but  both  are  extraordinary  ra)^ 
To  this  general  statement  the  following  exception  must  be  made.  In  a 
section  of  a  crystal  at  right  angles  to  the  medial  line  one  ray  follows  the 
law  of  ordinary  refraction,  and  in  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  suppl^ 
mentary  line  the  other  ray  follows  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction. 


INTERFERENCE  AND   DIFFRACTION. 

636.  Znterference  .of  llrbt. — The    name  interference  is  g^ven  to  the 

mutual  action  which  two  luminous  rays  exert  upon  each  other  when  they** 
emitted  from  two  neighbouring  sources,  and  meet  each  other  under  a  very 
small  angle.  This  action  may  be  observed  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periment. In  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  two  very  small  apertures  of  th^ 
same  diameter  are  made  close  to  each  other.     The  apertures  are  closed 
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by  pieces  of  coloured  glass— red,  for  example — by  which  two  pencils  of 
homogeneous  light  are  introduced.  These  two  pencils  form  two  diver- 
gent luminous  cones,  which  meet  at  a  certain  distance  ;  they  are  received 
on  a  white  screen  a  little  beyond  the  place  at  which  they  meet,  and  in  the 
segment  common  to  the  two  discs  which  form  upon  this  screen  some  very 
well-defined  alternations  of  red  and  black  bands  are  seen.  If  one  of  the 
two  apertuies  be  closed,  the  fringes  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  an 
ahnost  uniform  red  tint.  From  the  fact  that  the  dark  fringes  disappear 
when  one  of  the  beams  is  intercepted,  it  is  concluded  that  they  arise  from  the 
interference  of  the  two  i>eDcils  which  cross  obliquely. 

This  experiment  was  first  made  by  Grimaldi,  but  was  modified  by 
Young.  Grimaldi  had  drawn  from  it  the  conclusion  that  light  added  to  light 
produced  darkness.  The  full  importance  of  this  principle  remained  for 
a  long  time  unrecognised,  until  these  enquiries  were  resumed  by  Young 


Fig.  521' 

and  Fresnel,  of  whom  the  latter,  by  a  modification  of  Grimaldi's  experi- 
ment, rendered  it  an  experimentum  cruets  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory 
hypothesis. 

In  Grimaldi's  experiment  diffraction  (637)  takes  place  ;  for  the  luminous 
rays  pass  by  the  edge  of  the  aperture.  In  Fresnel's  experiment  the  two 
pencils  interfere  without  the  possibility  of  diffraction. 

Two  plane  mirrors,  AB  and  BC  (fig.  521),  of  metal,  are  arranged  close  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle,  ABC,  which  must  be  very 
little  less  than  i8o^  A  pencil  of  red  light,  which  passes  into  the  dark 
chamber,  is  brought  by  means  of  a  lens,  L,  to  a  focus  F.  On  diverging  from 
F  the  rays  fall  partly  on  AB,  and  partly  on  BC.  If  BA  is  produced  to  P  and 
FPF,  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AP,  and  if  PFj  is  made  equal  to  PF,  then 
the  rays  which  fall  on  AB  will,  after  reflection,  proceed  as  if  they  diverged 
from  F|.  If  a  similar  construction  is  made  for  the  rays  falling  on  BC,  they 
will  proceed  after  reflection  as  if  they  diverged  from  F,.    A  little  considera- 
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tion  will  show  that  F|  and  F,  are  very  near  each  other.  Suppose  the  re- 
flected rays  to  fall  on  a  screen  SS|  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their 
directions.  Every  point  of  the  screen  which  receives  light  firom  both  pencils 
is  illuminated  by  both  rays,  viz.  one  from  F^,  the  other  from  F,  ;  thus  the 
point  H  is  illuminated  by  two  rays,  as  also  are  K  and  I.  Now  the  combined 
action  of  these  two  pencils  is  to  form  a  series  of  parallel  bands  alternately 
light  and  dark  on  the  screen  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This 
is  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  interference,  and  that  it  results  from  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  pencils  is  plain,  for  if  the  light  which  falls  upon  either 
of  the  mirrors  is  cut  off,  the  dark  bands  disappear. 

This  remarkable  experiment  is  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light     The  explanation  exactly  resembles  that 
already  given  of  the  formation  of  nodes  and  loops  by  the  combined  action  of 
two  aerial  waves  (256) ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  that  case  the  \nbrating 
particles  were  supposed  to  be  particles  of  air,  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  the 
vibrating  particles  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  luminiferous  ether.    Con- 
sider any  point  K  on  the  screen,  and  first  let  us  suppose  the  distance  of  K  from 
Fi  and  F,  to  be  equal.    Then  the  undulations  which  reach  K  will  always  be  in 
the  %2sti^  phase^  and  the  particle  of  ether  at  K  will  vibrate  as  if  the  light  came 
from  one  source  :  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  however,  will  be  increased  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  happens  at  a  loop  or  ventral  point ;  conseqnentlf 
at  K  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  be  increased.    And  the  same  will  be  tnie 
for  all  parts  on  the  screen,  such  that  the  difference  between  their  distances 
from  the  two  images  equals  the  length  of  one^  two^  three,  etc.,  undulations. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distances  of  K  from  F,  and  F^  differ  by  the  length 
of  half  an  undulation,  then  the  two  waves  would  reach  K  in  exactly  opposite 
phases.     Consequently,  whatever  velocity  would  be  communicated  at  any 
instant  to  a  particle  of  ether  by  the  one  undulation,  an  exactly  equal  and 
opposite  velocity  would  be  communicated  by  the  other  undulation,  and  the 
particle  would  be  permanently  at  rest,  or  there  would  be  darkness  at  that 
point ;  this  result  being  produced  in  a  manner  precisely  resembling  the 
formation  of  a  nodal  point  already  explained.     The  same  will  be  true  for  all 
positions  of  K,  such  that  the  differences  between  its  distances  from  F,  and 
Fg  is  equal  to  three  halves,  or  five  halves,  or  seven  halves,  etc.,  of  an  undula- 
tion.   Accordingly,  there  will  be  on  the  screen  a  succession  of  alternations  of 
light  and  dark  points,  or  rather  lines — for  what  is  true  of  points  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  (fig.  521)  will  be  equally  true  of  other  points  on  the  screen 
which  is  supposed  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.     Between 
the  light   and  dark  lines  the  intensity  of  the  light  will   vary,  increasing 
gradually  from  darkness  to  its  greatest  intensity,  and  then  decreasing  to  the 
second  dark  line,  and  so  on. 

If  instead  of  red  light  any  other  coloured  light  were  used— for  cxampki 
violet  light — an  exactly  similar  phenomenon  would  be  produced,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  one  dark  line  to  another  would  be  different.  If  white  light  weie 
used,  each  separate  colour  tends  to  produce  a  different  set  of  dark  lines. 
Now  these  sets  being  superimposed  on  each  other,  and  not  coinciding,  the 
dark  lines  due  to  one  colour  arc  illuminated  by  other  colours,  and  instead  of 
dark  lines  a  succession  of  coloured  bands  is  produced.  The  number  d 
coloured  bands  produced  by  white  light  is  much  smaller  than  the  numberof 
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dark  lines  produced  by  a  homogeneous  light ;  since  at  a  small  distxmce  from 
the  middle  band  the  various  colours  are  completely  blended,  and  a  imiform 
white  light  produced. 

637.  BiAraotlOB  ana  ftiaces. — Diffraction  is  a  modification  which  light 
undergoes  when  it  passes  the  edge  of  a  body,  or  when  it  traverses  a  small 
aperture — a  modification  in  virtue  of  which  the  luminous  rays  api>ear  to 
become  bent,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  shadow. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  the  following  manner  :  A  beam  of 
solar  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  very  small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of 
a  dark  room,  where  it  is  received  on  a  condensing  lens,  L  (fig.  522),  with  a 


Fig.  522. 

short  focal  length.  A  red  glass  is  placed  in  the  aperture  so  as  only  to  allow 
red  light  to  pass.  An  opaque  screen,  ^,  with  a  sharp  edge  a — a  razor,  for 
instance — is  placed  behind  the  lens  beyond  its  focus,  and  intercepts  one  por- 
tion of  the  luminous  cone,  while  the  other  is  projected  on  the  screen  by  of 
which  B  represents  a  front  view.  The  following  phenomena  are  now  seen  : 
Within  the  geometrical  shadow,  the  limit  of  which  is  represented  by  the  line 
aby  a  faint  light  is  seen,  which  gradually  fades  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther 
from  the  limits  of  the  shadow.  In  this  part  of  the  screen,  which,  being  above 
the  line  ab^  might  be  expected  to  be  uniformly  illuminated,  a  series  of  alternate 
dark  and  light  bands  or  fringes  are  seen  parallel  to  the  line  of  shadow,  which 
gradually  become  more  indistinct  and  ultimately  disappear.  The  limits 
between  the  light  and  dark  fringes  are  not  quite  sharp  lines  ;  there  are  parts 
of  maximum  and  minimum  intensity  which  gradually  fade  off  into  each 
other. 

All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but 
the  fringes  are  broader  in  proportion  as  the  light  is  less  refrangible.  Thus, 
with  red  light  they  are  broader  than  with  green,  and  with  green  than 
with  violet.  Hence,  with  white  light,  which  is  composed  of  different  colours, 
the  dark  spaces  of  one  tint  overlap  the  light  spaces  of  another,  and  thus  a 
.series  of  prismatic  colours  will  be  produced. 

If,  instead  of  placing  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body  between  the  light  and 
the  screen,  a  very  narrow  body  be  interposed,  such  as  a  hair  or  a  fine  metallic 
wire,  the  phenomena  will  be  different.  Outside  the  space  corresponding  to 
the  geometrical  shadow,  there  is  a  series  of  fringes,  as  in  the  former  case. 
But  within  the  shadow  also  there  is  a  series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  bands. 
They  arc  called  interior  fringes,  and  are  much  narrower  and  more  numerous 
than  the  external  fringes. 

When  a  small  opaque  circular  disc  is  interposed,  white  light  being  used, 
its  shadow  on  the  screen  shows  in  the  middle  a  bright  spot  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  coloured  concentric  rings  ;  the  bright  spot  is  of  various  colours 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  disc  and  screen.     The  haloes 
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round  the  stm  and  moon  belong  to  this  class  of  pheno: 
They  are  due,  as  Fraunhofer  showed,  lo  the  difTracticn  of  light  by 
globules  of  fog  in  the  atmosphere.  Fraunhofer  even  gave  a  method 
estimating  the  mean  diameter  of  these  globules  from  the  dimensloos  o 
haloes.  A  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  is  produced  by  lo( 
at  a  tlame  through  lycopodiuni  powder  strewed  on  glass. 

63S.  erBtlnKi- — Phenomena  of  diffraction  of  another  class  are  prodi 
by  allowing  the  pencil  of  light  from  the  luminous  point  10  traverse 
Ivire  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  ^^lii  in  .Tn  opaque  screen.     The  difTraciedli 
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may  be  received  on  a  sheet  of  while  paper,  but  the  images  are  much 
seen  through  a  small  telescope  placed  behind  the  aperture.      If  the  ap 
is  very  small,  the  telescope  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  figure  n 
viewed  by  placing  the  aperture   before  the  eye.      If  now    monochrainiltl 
light,  red  for  instance  (564),  be  allowed  to  fall  through  such  a  narrv* 
a  bright  band  of  red  light  is  seen,  and  right  and  left  of  it  a  series  of  SumU 
bands  gradually  diminishing  in  brightness  and  separated  by  dark  bands. 
The  breadth  of  these  bands  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  light,  I 
ir  together  in  violet  than  in  green,  and  these  agair 
>  shown  in  fig.   523.      If  ordinary  i 
■e  not  exactly  superposed,  but  a  seriH 
1  each  side  of  the  bright   line,  with  lit* 


light  be  used,  then  the  colours  a 
equidistant  spectra  are  fonned  o 
violet  side  turned  inwards. 
In  order  to  explai 


.  refer 


.   524,  which   reprcsenli 
formation  of  the  first  dark  band.     When  light  is  incident  on  the  slit,  Afl, 
particles  of  ether  there,  which  we  will  represent  by  the  dotted  lines,  will 
set  in  vibration,  and  each   point  will  become  the  centre  of  a  new  setirt' 
oscillations.      Consider  now  the  undulations   which   constitute  3  ray  (<* 
ceeding  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  slit  ;  all  such  undulaliotu   " 
form  a  band  of  light  on  the  screen    MN.     Those  which  arc  not  pan 
but  proceed  at  equal  inclinations,  and  meet  at  the  point  r,  will  be  in 
same  phase  and  will  reinforce  each  other,  and  the  line  of  maitimura  b»5 
ness  will  be   at  r.      Consider,  however,  a  pencil  of   rays   which   ptWM* 
from  the  slit  in  an  oblique  direaion  and  which  meets  the  screen,  or  '* 
retina,  in  the  point  J,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  difference  between 
lengths  of  the  paths  of  the  undulations  proceeding  from  the  edges  b  XsA- 
that  is  bs  and  as,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  an  undulation.     Make  u'^ 
and  join  be  ;  then  ac  is  the  length  of  the  undulation 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  set  of  undulations  which  proceeds  It' 
the  slit  ab  is  divided  at  d  into  two  equal  groups  of  undulations.    Tb« ' 
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little  consideration  will  show  that  at  any  part  of  the  path  there  will  be  a 

diflerence  of  phase  of  half  an  undulation  between  the  ray  from  the  margin 

A,  and  Chat  from  the  centre  d ;  and  to  each 

undulation  constituting  the  group   on   t' 

left   there    will    be    a    corresponding    one 

among  the  groups  on  the  right,  which  just 

differs  from  it  by  half  an  undulation  ;  the 

general  effect  will  be  that  the  group  on  the 

lefl  will  be  half  an  undulation  behind  the 

group  on  the  right,  and  both  arriving  at 

the  screen  in  opposite  phases  neutralise 

each  other  and  produce  darkness. 

When  the  difference  between  the  paths 
of  the  marginal  undulations  is  equal  to  half 
a  wave-length,  a  partial  destruction  of  light 
takes  place ;  the  luminous  intensity  cor- 
responding to  this  obliquity  is  a  little  less 
than  half  that   of  the  undiffracled  light. 

If  the  marginal  distance  is  one  and  a  half         M  ''  '         h 

undulations,  we  can,  as  before,  conceive  Fig.  314. 

tbe  whole  pencil  divided  into  three  parts, 

of  which  two  will  neutralise  each  other,  and  the  third  only  will  be  effec- 
tive. There  will  be  a  luminous  band,  but  one  of  less  intensity.  In  like 
manner  where  the  maiginal  undulations  differ  by  two  whole  wave-lengths, 
they  will  again  extinguish  each  other,  and  a  dark  band  will  be  the  result. 
Thus  there  will  be  formed  a  series  of  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands  of 
rapidly  diminishing  intensity.  In  general,  when  the  difference  of  path  of 
the  rays  proceeding  from  the  margin  of  the  slit  amounts  to  n  wave-lergths, 
n  being  any  whole  number,  we  have  a  dark  band,  and  when  it  amounts  to 
M  -f  }  wave-lengths,  a  bright  band. 

The  phenomena  of  diffraction  produced  when  other  than  straight  lines  are 
u^ed  are  often  of  great  beauty.  They  have  been  more  particularly  examined 
by  Schwerdt,  and  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  undulatory  theory,  though  the  explanation  is  in  many  cases  somewhat 
intricate.  The  theory  renders  it  possible  to  predict  the  appearance  which 
any  particular  aperture  will  produce ;  just  as  astronomy  enables  us  to  foretell 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  the  simpler  forms,  such  as 
straight  lines,  triangles,  squares,  may  be  cut  out  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  glass, 
and  apertures  of  any  form  may  be  produced  with  great  accuracy  by  taking  on 
glass  a  collodion  picture  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the  required  shapes 
are  drawn  in  black. 

Looking  through  any  of  these  apertures  at  a  luminous  point,  we  see  it  sur- 
rounded with  coloured  spectra  of  very  various  forms,  and  of  great  beauty. 
The  beautiful  colours  seen  on  looking  through  a  bird's  feather  at  a  distant 
source  of  light,  and  the  colours  of  striated  surfaces,  such  as  mother-of-pearl, 
are  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

639.  SUfrwotton  Bpaotrm. — The  most  important  of  these  figures  are  tbe 
gratings  prop^,  which  may  be  produced  by  arranging  a  series  of  fine  wires 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  by  careful  ruling  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  or  bj' 
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photographic  reduction.  Nobert  has  made  such  gratings  by  ruling  lines  on 
glass  with  a  diamond,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  12^000  lines  in  an  inch 
in  breadth.  Dr.  Stone  has  constructed  such  gratings  for  reflection,  by  ruling 
lines  on  plates  of  nickel ;  this  metal  has  the  advantage  of  hardness,  non- 
liability to  tarnish,  and  great  reflecting  power. 

If  a  grating  be  used  instead  of  a  single  slit,  as  above  described,  the 
phenomena  are  in  general  the  same,  though  of  greater  intensity.  With 
homogeneous  light  and  such  a  grating,  there  is  seen,  on  each  side  of  the 
central  bright  line,  a  series  of  sharply  defined  narrow  bands  and  lines  of 
light,  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  and  diminishing  in  intensity  as  their 
distance  from  the  central  line  increases.  If  white  light  be  used  there  is  seen 
then  in  the  centre,  the  white  band,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  sharply  defined 
isolated  spectrum  with  the  violet  edges  inwards.  Next  to  this,  and  separated 
by  a  dark  interval,  is  on  each  side  a  somewhat  broader  but  similar  spectnmif 
and  then  follow  others  which  become  fainter  and  broader  and  overlap 
each  other.  The  brightness  and  sharpness  of  these  spectra  depend  on  the 
closeness  of  the  lines,  and  on  the  opacity  of  the  intermediate  space.  In 
those  which  are  ruled  by  diamond  on  glass,  the  parts  scratched  represent 
the  opaque  parts. 

The  spectra  produced  by  means  of  a  grating  are  known  as  interferences 
diffraction  spectra.  Very  accurate  gratings  can  now  be  easily  and  cheaply 
prepared  by  means  of  photography,  and  their  use  for  scientific  purposes  is 
extending. 

For  objective  representation  the  image  of  a  slit  in  a  dark  shutter, 
through  which  the  sunlight  enters,  is  focussed  by  means  of  a  convex  lens 
on  a  screen  at  a  distance,  and  then  a  grating  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
rays. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  these  spectra  and  those  pro- 
duced by  the  prism,  and  for  scientific  work  the  former  are  preferable. 

A  diffraction  spectrum  is  the  purer  the  greater  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
grating,  provided  they  are  equidistant.  The  spectra  are,  however,  not  more 
than  3^Q  as  bright  as  prismatic  spectra ;  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  bright- 
ness the  opaque  intervals  should  be  as  opaque  and  the  transparent  ones  as 
transparent  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  diffraction  spectra,  the  colours  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  their  true  order  and  extent  according  to  the  difference  in  their 
wave-lengths,  and  according  therefore  to  a  property  which  is  inherent  in  the 
light  itself ;  while  in  prismatic  spectra  the  red  rays  are  concentrated  and 
the  violet  ones  dispersed.  In  diffraction  spectra  the  centre  is  the  brightest 
part. 

Diffraction  spectra  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  giving  a  farlargw 
number  of  dark  lines,  and  of  giving  them  in  their  exact  relative  positions. 
Thus,  in  a  particular  region  in  which  Angstrom  had  mapped  118  lines, 
Draper,  by  means  of  a  diffraction  spectrum,  was  able  to  photograph  at  Icas^ 
293.  Diffraction  spectra  also  extend  further  in  the  direction  of  the  ultra- 
violet, and  give  more  dark  lines  in  that  region. 

640.  DetermlnatloB  of  waTe-lenirtli. — The  relative  positions  of  these 
bright  and  dark  lines  furnish  a  means  of  calculating  the  wave-length  or 
length  of  undulation  of  any  particular  colour.    We  must  first  of  all  kno* 
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the  distance  rs  of  the  first  dark  band  from  the  bright  one.  The  bands  are 
not  uniform  in  brightness  or  darkness,  but  there  is  in  each  case  a  position  oif 
maximum  intensity,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  distances  are  measured. 
If  the  bands  are  viewed  through  a  telescope  the  angle  is  observed  through 
which  the  axis  must  be  turned  from  the  position  in  which  the  cross  wire 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  bright  band  to  that  in  which  it  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  the  dark  band.  From  the  angle,  which  can  be  very  ac- 
curately measured,  the  distance  is  easily  calculated.  When  the  diffraction 
bands  are  received  on  a  screen  the  distance  may  be  directly  measured,  and 
most  accurately  by  taking  half  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  first 
pair  of  dark  bands. 

We  have  thus  the  similar  triangles  (U)Cy  and  rds^  in  which  ac  \  bc-rs  \  rd 
(fig.  524).  Now  be  may  be  taken  equal  to  ab^  the  width  of  the  slit,  which  can 
be  measured  directly  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  a  micrometric  screw 
(I  i),  and  rd  is  the  distance  of  the  screen.    Hence 

rs-^ab 
rd 

Now  ac,  the  difference  between  as  and  sCy  is  equal  to  the  length  of  an  undu- 
lation of  this  particular  colour.  In  one  experiment  with  red  light  the  width 
of  the  slit  ab  was  0*015  in.,  the  distance  rs  0*15  in.,  and  the  distance  of  the 

..  ,                   o*i5xo*oi5  .         ^,  -        , 

screen  93  m.,  which  gave  ac=  — ^ ■?  •0000024  m.  as  the  wave-length 

of  red  light.  Using  blue  light  the  distance  of  rs  was  found  to  be  o'l,  which 
gives  0*000016. 

Knowing  the  length  of  the  undulations,  we  can  easily  calculate  their 

number  in  a  second,  «,  from  the  formula  «  =  —  (230),  where  v  is  the  velocity 

of  light.  Taking  this  at  186,000  miles,  we  get  for  the  red  corresponding  to 
the  dark  line  B  434,420,000,000,000  as  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  second, 
and  for  the  H  in  the  violet  758,840,000,000,000  undulations. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  slit,  gratings  be  used,  we  have  the  possibility  of 
more  accurate  results,  for  the  contrast  is  greater,  and  thus  the  distance  is 
more  easily  determined.  The  breadth  of  the  slit  is  then  easily  calculated  if 
we  know  the  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space. 

641.  Ooloim  oftlilB  plates.  Wewton's  rinrs- — AH  transparent  bodies, 
solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  when  in  sufficiently  fine  laminae,  appear  coloured 


^^■z^w^^g^Ta 


Fig-  525- 

with  very  bright  tints,  especially  by  reflection.    Crystals  which  cleave  easily,  . 
and  can  be  obtained  in  very  thin  plates,  such  as  mica  and  selenite,  show  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  also  well  seen  in  soap-bubbles  and  in  the  layers  of  air       / 
in  cracks  in  glass  and  in  crystals.    A  drop  of  oil  spread  rapidly  over  a  large 

B  B  2 
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sheet  of  water  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  the  spectra  in  a  constant  order.  A 
soap-bubble  appears  white  at  first,  but,  in  proportion  as  it  is  blown  out, 
brilliant  iridescent  colours  appear,  especially  at  the  top,  where  it  is  thinnest 
These  colours  are  arranged  in  horizontal  zones  around  the  sununit,  which 
appears  black  when  there  is  not  thickness  enough  to  reflect  light,  and  the 
bubble  then  suddenly  bursts. 

Newton,  who  first  studied  the  phenoniena  of  the  coloured  rings  in  soap- 
bubbles,  wishing  to  investigate  the  relation  between  the  thickness  of  the 
thin  plate,  the  colour  of  the  rings,  and  their  extent,  produced  them  by  means 
of  a  layer  of  air  interposed  between  two  glasses,  one  plane  and  the  other 
convex,  and  with  a  very  long  focus  (fig.  525).  The  two  surfaces  being 
cleaned  and  exposed  to  ordinary  light  in  front  of  a  window,  so  as  to  reflect 
light,  there  is  seen  at  the  point  of  contact  a  black  spot  surrounded  by  six 
or  seven  coloured  rings,  the  tints  of  which  become  gradually  less  strong. 
If  the  glasses  are  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  centre  of  the  rings  is 
white,  and  each  of  the  colours  is  exactly  complementary  of  that  of  the  rings 
by  reflection. 

With  homogeneous  light,  red  for  example,  the  rings  are  successively 
black  and  red ;  the  diameters  of  corresponding  rings  are  less  as  the  coloor 
is  more  refrangible,  but  with  white  light  the  rings  are  of  the  different  colours 
of  the  spectrum,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  rings  of  the  different 
simple  colours  have  different  diameters,  they  are  not  exactly  superposed,  but 
are  more  or  less  separated. 

If  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  from  three  to  four  yards,  the  rings  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  ey^  ;  but  if  the  length  is  less,  the  rings  must  be 
looked  at  with  a  lens. 

642.  Sxplanation  of  Wewtcm*s  rinys. — Newton's  rings,  and  all  pheno- 
mena of  thin  plates,  are  simple  cases  of  interference. 

In  fig.  526,  let  MNOP  represent  a  thin  plate  of  a  transparent  body,  on 
which  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  of  homogeneous  light,  ab,  impinges  ;  this  will 

be  partially  reflected  in  the  direction  dCy  and  partially 
/  refracted  towards  d.    But  the  refracted  ray  will  undcr- 

/  go  a  second  reflection  at  the  surface,  OP  ;   the  re- 

flected ray  will  emerge  at  ^  in  the  same  direction  as 
yj^^^^^^^h^      ^       ^    the  pencil  of  light  reflected  at  the  first  surface ;  and 

consequently  the  two  pencils  be  and  ef  will  destroy  or 
augment  each  other's  effect  according  as  they  are  in 
the  same  or  different  phases.     We  shall  thus  have  an 
effect  produced  similar  to  that  of  the  fringes. 
A.   1/  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  successive  rings  as  the 

Fig.  526.  fi^st,  second,  third,  etc.     By  the  first  ring  is  under- 

stood that  of  least  diameter.  Knowing  the  radius  of 
any  particular  ring,  p,  and  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  of  the  lens,  the 
thickness,  d^  of  the  corresponding  layer  of  air  is  given  approximately  by  the 
formula 

2R 

Newton  found  that  the  thicknesses  corresponding  to  the  successive  dsr^ 
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rings  are  proportional  to  the  numbers  o,  2,  4,  6,  ....  .  ,  while  for  the 
bright  rings  the  thicknesses  were  proportional  to  i,  3,  5  ....  .  He  found 
that  for  the  first  bright  ring  the  thickness  was  ^y^oo  ^^  ^'^  inch,  when  the 
light  used  was  the  brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  that  is,  the  part  on  the 
confines  of  the  orange  and  yellow  rays. 


POLARISATION   OF   LIGHT. 

643.  VolarSsatlOB  bjr  double  reflraotton. — It  has  been  already  seen  that, 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  (632),  it  becomes 
divided  into  two  rays  of  equal  intensity,  viz.,  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary ray.  These  rays  are  found  to  possess  other  peculiarities,  which 
arc  expressed  by  saying  they  are  polarised^  namely,  the  ordinary  ray  in  a 
principal  plane,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a 
principal  plane.  The  phenomena  which  are  thus  designated  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows  : — Suppose  a  ray  of  light  which  has  undergone  ordinary 
refraction  in  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  to  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  second 
crystal,  it  will  generally  be  divided  into  two  rays,  namely,  one  ordinary,  and 
the  other  extraordinary,  but  of  unequal  intensities.  If  the  second  crystal 
be  turned  round  until  the  two  principal  planes  coincide,  that  is,  until  the 
crystals  are  in  similar  or  in  opposite  positions,  then  the  extraordinary  ray 
disappears,  and  the  ordinary  ray  is  at  its  greatest  intensity  ;  if  the  second 
crystal  is  turned  further  round,  the  extraordinary  ray  reappears,  and  increases 
in  intensity  as  the  angle  increases,  while  the  ordinary  ray  diminishes  in  in- 
tensity until  the  principal  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each,  other,  when  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  at  its  greatest  intensity,  and  the  ordinary  ray  vanishes. 
These  are  the  phenomena  produced  when  the  ray  which  experienced  ordi- 
nary refraction  in  the  first  crystal  passes  through  the  second.-  If  the  ray 
which  has  experienced  extraordinary  refraction  in  the  first  crystal  i&  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  second  crystal,  the  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  above 
described,  but  when  the  principal  planes  coincide,  an  extraordinary  ray  alone 
emerges  from  the  second  crystal,  and  when  the  planes  are  at  right  angles^ 
an  ordinary  ray  alone  emerges. 

These  phenomena  may  also  be  thus  described:— Let  O  and  E  denote 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  produced  by  the  first  crystal  When 
O  enters  the  second  crystal,  it  generally  gives  rise  to  two  rays,  an  ordinary 
(O^),  and  an  extraordinary  (O^),  of  unequal  intensities.  When  E  enters  the 
second  crystal,  it  likewise  gives  rise  to  two  rays,  viz.,  an  ordinary  (E^)  and 
an  extraordinary  (E^),  of  unequal  intensities  ;  the  intensities  varying  with 
the  angle  between  the  principal  planes  of  the  crystals.  When  the  principal 
planes  coincide,  only  two  rays,  viz.,  O^  and  E^,  emerge  from  the  second 
crystal,  and  when  the  planes  are  at  right  angles,  only  two  rays,  viz.  Oe  and 
E<?,  emerge  from  the  second  crystal.  Since  O  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray 
when  the  principal  planes  are  parallel,  and  E  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray 
when  they  are  at  right  angles,  it  is  manifest  that  O  is  related  to  the  principal 
plane  in  the  same  manner  that  E  is  related  to  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a 
principal  plane. 

This  phenomenon,  which  is  produced  by  all  double  refracting  crystals, 
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was  observed  by  Huyghens  in  Iceland  spar,  and  in  consequence  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Newton's  was  afterwards  called  polarisation.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, an  isolated  fact  until  the  discovery  of  polarisation  by  reflection  recalled 
the  attention  of  physicists  to  the  subject.  The  latter  discovery  was  made 
by  Malus  in  1808. 

644.  Volarlsatloii  bjr  refleotton.— When  a  ray  of  light,  €ib  (fig.  527),  iaXis 
on  a  polished  unsiivered  glass  surface,  fghi^  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 

^35**  25',  it  is  reflected,  and  the  reflected  ray  is 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  reflection.  If  it  were 
transmitted  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar, 
it  would  be  transmitted  without  bifurcation, 
and  undergo  an  ordinary  refraction,  when  the 
principal  plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  re- 
flection ;  it  would  also  be  transmitted  without 
bifurcation,  but  undergo  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion, when  the  principal  plane  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  reflection  :  in  other  positions 
of  the  crystal  it  would  give  rise  to  an  ordinary 
and  an  extraordinary  ray  of  different  intensi- 
ties, according  to  the  angle  between  the  plane 
of  reflection  and  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal.  The  peculiar  property  which  the  light 
Fig.  527,  has  acquired  by  reflection  at  the  surface  fgki 

can  also  be  exhibited  as  follows : — Let  the 
polarised  ray  be  be  received  at  r,  on  a  second  surface  of  unsiivered  glass,  at 
tlie  same  angle,  viz.  35°  25'.  If  the  surfaces  are  parallel,  the  ray  is  reflected : 
but  if  the  second  plate  is  caused  to  turn  round  cb,  the  intensity  of  the  re- 
flected ray  continually  diminishes,  and  when  the  glass  surfaces  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  no  light  is  reflected.  By  continuing  to  turn  the  upper 
mirror  the  intensity  of  the  reflected  ray  gradually  increases,  and  attains  a 
maximum  value  when  the  surfaces  are  again  parallel. 

The  above  statement  will  serve  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of 
polarisation  by  reflection  so  far  as  the  principles  are  concerned  ;  the 
apparatus  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

645.  Ajirle  of  polarisatloB. — Tht  polarising  angle  of  a  substance  is  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  must  make  with  the  normal  to  a  plane  polished 
surface  of  that  substance  in  order  that  the  polarisation  be  complete.  For 
glass  this  angle  is  54°  35',  and  if  in  the  preceding  experiment  the  lower 
mirror  were  inclined  at  any  other  angle  than  this,  the  light  would  not  be 
completely  polarised  in  any  position ;  this  would  be  shown  by  its  bcin| 
partially  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  in  all  positions.  Such  light  is  said 
to  be  partially  polarised.  The  polarising  angle  for  water  is  52®  45' ;  i<ff 
quartz,  57®  32' ;  for  diamond,  68° ;  and  it  is  56°  30'  for  obsidian,  a  kind  of 
volcanic  glass  which  is  often  used  in  these  experiments. 

Light  which  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water,  from  a  slate  roof,  from 
a  polished  table,  is  all  more  or  less  polarised.  The  ordinary  light  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  frequently  polarised,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of 
the  day,  when  the  solar  rays  fall  obliquely  on  the  atmosphere.    Almost  all 
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B.xeflecting  surfaces  may  be  used  as  polarising  mirro 
\  form,  however,  an  important  exception. 

Brewster  has  discovered  the  following 
remarkably  simple  law  in  reference  lo  the 
polarising  angle  : — 

Tkt  polarising  angle  of  a  substance  is  f bat 
angle  of  incidence  for  ivhich  the  reflected  pit- 
lariied  ray  is  at  right  angles  to  the  refracted 
ray. 

Thus,  in  tig.  528,  if  si  is  the  incident,  ir 
the  refracted,  and  if  the  reflected  ray,  the 
polarisation  is  most  complete  when  //'is  at 
right  angles  to  ir. 

The  plane  of  polarisation  is  the  plane  of  FIe-  5'3 

reflection  in  which  the  light  becomes  polar- 
ised ;  it  coincides  with   the  plane  of  incidence,  and  therefore  c 
polarising  angle. 

646.  ValAiiBBitlon  b7  slnEle  refraction. — When  an  unpolariscd  luminous 
ray  falls  upon  a  glass  plate  placed  at  the  polarising  angle,  one  part  is  re- 
flected ;  the  other  part  in  passing  through  the  glass  becomes  refi'acied,  and 
the  transmitted  light  is  now  found  lo  be  partially  polarised.  If  the  light 
which  has  passed  through  one  plate,  and  whose  polarisation  is  very  feeble, 
be  transmitted  through  a  second  plate  parallel  to  the  first,  the  eflects  become 
more  marked,  and  by  ten  or  twelve  plates  are  tolerably  complete.  A  bundle 
of  such  plates,  for  which  the  best  material  is  the  glass  used  for  covering 
microscopic  objects,  fitted  in  a  tube  at  the  polarising  angle,  is  frequently  used 
for  examining  or  producing  polarised  lighL 

If  a  ray  of  light  fall  at  any  angle  on  a  transparent  medium,  the  same 
holds  good  with  a  slight  modification.  In  fact,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected 
and  part  refracted,  and  both  are  found  to  be  partially  polarised,  equal  quan- 
tities in  each  deing polarised,  and  their  planes  of  polarisation  being  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the  polarised 
portion  of  the  reflected  light  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  which  is 
likewise  the  plane  of  refraction. 

647.  Pnlarlsln^  Inatmmenta. — Every  instrument  for  investigating  the 
properties  of  polarised  light  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  one  for  polaris- 
ing the  light,  the  other  for  ascertaining  or  exhibiting  the  fact  of  light  having 
undergone  polarisation.  The  former  part  is  called  the  polariser,  the  latter 
the  analyser.  Thus  in  art.  643  the  crystal  producing  the  first  refraction  is 
the  polariser,  that  producing  the  second  refraction  Is  the  analyser.  In  art. 
644,  the  mirror  at  which  the  first  reflection  takes  place  is  the  polariser,  that 
at  which  the  second  reflection  takes  place  is  the  analyser.  Some  of  the 
most  convenient  means  of  producing  polarised  light  will  now  be  described, 
ajid  it  will  be  remarked  that  any  instrument  that  can  be  used  as  a  polariser 
caJi  also  be  used  as  an  analyser-  The  experimenter  has  theicfore  considerable 
liberty  of  selection, 

648.  ]rarr«inb«r(>a  Kppar>tna. — The  most  simple  but  complete  instru- 
ment for  polarising  light  is  that  invented  by  Norremberg.  It  may  be 
used  for  repealing  most  of  the  e.iperiments  on  polarised  light. 
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wo  brass  rods  b  and  d  (Ag.  %v^,  which  support  a 
vcred  mirror,/!,  of  ordinary  glass,  moveable  about  a  horiiontal  asis. 
graduated  circle  indicates  the  angle  of  indinalion  of  the  mirror,  t 
llie  feet  of  the  two  columns  there  is  a  silvered  glass, ^,  which  is  lixed  a 
horiiontaL  At  the  upper  end  of  the  columns  there  is  a  graduated  pi 
in  which  a  circular  disc,  o,  rotates.  This  disc,  in  which  there  is  a  s 
iiperture,  supports  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  m,  which  is  inclined  to  the  vi 
at  the  polarising  angle.  An  annular  disc,  k,  can  be  fixed  at  different  h 
on  the  columns  by  means  of  a  screw.     A  second  ring,  a,  may  be  n 


around  the  axis.     It  supports  a  black  screen,  Jn  the  centre  of  w'hich 
a  circular  aperture. 

When  the  mirror  m  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  of  35°  25',  which  i*  I 
the  complement  of  the  polarising  angle  for  glass,  the  luminous  rays,  Sm,  rn'oA  I 
meet  the  mirror  at  this  angle,  become  polarised,  and  are  reflected  in  ibc  f 
direction  np  towards  the  mirror/,  which  sends  them  in  the  direction  /"W-  [ 
After  having  passed  through  the  glass,  «,  the  polarised  ray  falls  opoD  lU  1 
blackened  glass  m  under  an  angle  of  35°  25',  because  the  mirror  mJ**  J 
exactly  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical,     But  if  the  disc,  o,  to  which  tl)l  I 
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mirror,  fn^  is  fix^d,  be  turned  horizontally,  the  intensity  of  the  light  ^fleeted 
from  the  upper  mirror  gradually  diminishes,  and  totally  disappears  when  it 
has  been  moved  through  90^.  The  position  is  that  represented  in  the  diagram : 
the  plane  of  incidence  on  the  upper  mirror  is  then  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  Snp^  on  the  mirror  n.  When  the  upper  mirror  is  again  turned, 
the  intensity  of  the  light  increases  until  it  has  passed  through  180^,  when  it 
again  reaches  a  maximum.  The  mirrors  m  and  n  are  then  parallel  The 
same  phenomena  are  repeated  as  the  mirror  m  continues  to  be  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  until  it  again  comes  into  its  original  position  ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  reflected  light  being  greatest  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel, 
and  being  reduced  to  zero  when  they  are  at  right  angles.  If  the  mirror  m  is 
at  a  greater  or  less  angle  than  35^  25',  a  certain  quantity  of  light  is  reflected 
in  all  positions  of  the  plane  of  incidence. 

649.  TanrmaUiie. — The  primary  form  of  this  crystal  is  a  regular  hex- 
agonal prism.  Tourmaline,  as  already  stated,  is  a  negative  uniaxial  crystal, 
and  its  optic  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  prism.  For  optical  purposes 
a  plate  is  cut  from  it  parallel  to  the  axis.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  such  a  plate,  an  ordinary  ray  and  an  extraordinary  ray  are  produced 
polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  viz.  the  former  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  plate  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  latter  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis.  The  crystal  possesses,  however,  the  remarkable 
property  of  rapidly  absorbing  the  ordinary  ray  ;  consequently,  when  a  plate 
of  a  certain  thickness  is  used,  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  emerges — in 
other  words,  a  beam  of  common  light  emerges  from  the  plate  of  tourmaline 
polarised  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  the  light 
thus  transmitted  be  viewed  through  another  similar  plate  held  in  a  parallel 
position,  little  change  will  be  observed  excepting  that  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  light  will  be  about  equal  to  that  which  passes  through  a  plate  of 
double  the  thickness ;  but  if  the  second  tourmaline  be  slowly  turned,  the 
light  will  become  feebler,  and  will  ultimately  disappear  when  the  axes  of  the 
two  plates  are  at  right  angles. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  tourmaline  are  that  it  is  not  ver)-  trans- 
parent, and  that  plates  of  considerable  thickness  must  be  used  if  the  polarisa- 
tion is  to  be  complete.  For  unless  the  ordinary  ray  is  completely  absorbed, 
the  emergent  light  will  be  only  partially  polarised. 

Herapath  discovered  that  sulphate  of  iodoquinine  has  the  property  of 
polarising  light  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  fragile 
salt  and  dif)icult  to  obtain  in  large  crystals. 

650.  Bonble  reftmeUnr  prisms  of  Zeeland  spar. — When  a  ray  of  light 
passes  through  an  ordinary  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  emerge  parallel  to  the  original  ray,  consequently  the 
separation  of  the  rays  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  prism.  But  if 
the  crystal  is  cut  so  that  its  faces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  the  deviations 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  be  different,  they  will  not  emerge 
parallel,  and  their  separation  will  be  greater  as  their  distance  from  the  prism 
increases.  The  light,  however,  in  passing  through  the  prism  becomes  de- 
composed, and  the  rays  will  be  coloured.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  achro- 
matise  the  prism,  which  is  done  by  combining  it  with  a  prism  of  glass  with 
its  refracting  angle  turned  in  the  contrary  direction  (fig.  531).     In  order  to 
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obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  divergence,  the  refracting  edges  of  the  prii 
should  be  cut  pamllel  to  the  optic  axis,  and  this  is  always  done. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  ray  of  polarised  light  passes 
axis  of  the  cylinder  (fig.  531),  and  let  us  suppose  that  tl 
cylinder  is  caused  to  turn  slowly  round  its  axis ;  then  d 
resulting  phenomena  are  exactly  like  those  already  describe) 
(643).  Generally  there  will  be  an  ordinary  and  extraordinarj 
ray  produced,  whose  relative  intensities  will  vary  as  the  tut 
is  turned.  But  in  two  opposite  positions  the  ordinary  r^ 
Fig,  S3"-  alone  will  emerge,  and  in  two  others  at  right  angles  to  l' 
former  the  extraordinary  ray  will  alone  emeige.  When  t 
ordinary  ray  alone  emerges,  the  principal  plane  of  the  crj'SLiI — that  is, 
plane  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  and  parallel  to  its  refracting  ei^ — coindt 
with  the  original  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray.  Consequently,  by  mea 
of  the  prism,  it  can  be  ascertained  both  that  the  ray  is  polarised,  and  III 
wise  the  plane  in  which  it  is  polarised. 

651.  WIooI'b  prlam. — The    Nicol's   prism  is  one   of  the   most   valuatdc 
means  of  polarising  light,  for  it  is  perfeclly  colourless,  it  polarises  light 
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pletely,  and  it  transmits  only  one  beam  of  polarised  light,  the  other  bein{ 
entirely  suppressed. 

U  is  constructed  out  of  a  rhomhohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  about  a 
in  height  and  \  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  This  Is  bisected  in  the  plane  wbiA 
passes  through  the  obtuse  angles  as  shown  in  fig.  533 — that  is,  along  tta 
plane  abed  (fig.  530).  The  two  halves  are  then  again  joined  in  the  sanw 
order  by  means  of  Canada  balsam. 

The  principle  of  the  Nicol's  prism  Is  this  :  the  refractive  index  of  Canadi 
balsam,  i'S49,  is  less  than  the  ordinary  index  of  Iceland  spar  1  -654,  but  greater 
than  its  extraordinary  index  f483.  Hence,  when  a  luminous  rav  SC,  fig. 
533,  enters  the  prism, theordinary  ray  is  totally  reflected  on  the  surface.  4J^ 
and  takes  the  direction  CrfO,  by  which  it  is  refracted  out  of  the  crysul 
while  the  extraordinary  ray,  Ce,  emerges  alone.  Since  the  Nicol's  pri5dl 
allows  only  the  extraordinary  ray  to  pass,  it  may  be  used,  like  a  tourmiilinti 
as  an  analyser  or  as  a  polariser. 

653.  PtaTsloal  theoTT  of  polMHsed  llrbt. — The  explanation  of  the  dart 
bands  produced  by  the  interference  of  light  is  stated  in  art,  636  to  resembfc 
exactly  that  of  the  formation  of  nodes  and  loops  given  in  art.   371. 

It  might  hence  be  supposed  that  the  vibrations  producing  light  are  quit* 
similar  to  those  producing  sound.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  ca; 
fact,  no  assumption  is  made  in  art.  643  as  to  the  direction  in  which  tbt 
vibrating  particles  move,  and  accordingly  the  explanation  is  equally  tr« 
whether  the  particles  vibrate  in  the  direction  AB,  BA.  or  at  right  angles  t» 
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AB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  is  the  case  with  the  vibrations  produc- 
ing sound,  the  latter  with  the  vibrations  producing  light  In  other  words, 
the  vibrations  producing  sound  take  place  in  the  direction  of  propagation, 
the  vibrations  producing  light  are  transversal  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. 

This  assumption  as  to  the  direction  of  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of 
ether  producing  light  is  rendered  necessary,  and  is  justified,  by  the  phenomena 
of  polarisation. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised,  all  the  particles  of  ether  in  that  ray 
vibrate  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  a  certain  direction  in  the  front  of  the 
wave  corresponding  to  the  ray. 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a  double  refracting  medium,  such  as  Iceland 
spar,  it  becomes  divided  into  two,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Now  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  mechanical  principles  that,  if  a  medium 
possesses  unequal  elasticity  in  different  directions,  a  plane  wave  produced 
by  transversal  vibrations  entering  that  medium  will  give  rise  to  two  plane 
waves  moving  with  different  velocities  within  the  medium,  and  the  vibrations 
of  the  particles  in  front  of  these  waves  will  be  in  directions  parallel  respec- 
tively to  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If,  as  is  assumed  in  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  ether  exists  in  a  double  refracting  crystal  in 
such  a  state  of  unequal  elasticity,  then  the  two  plane  waves  will  be  formed 
as  above  described,  and  these,  having  different  velocities,  will  give  rise  to 
two  rays  of  unequal  refrangibility  (compare  art.  629).  This  is  the  physical 
account  of  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  vibrations  corresponding*  to  the  two  rays  are  transversal,  rectilinear,  and 
in  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other  in  the  rays  respectively.  Accord- 
ingly the  same  theory  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  two  rays  are  both 
polarised,  and  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

It  is  a  point  still  unsettled  whether,  when  a  ray  of  light  is  polarised  with 
respect  to  a  given  plane,  the  vibrations  take  place  in  directions  within  or 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  Fresnel  was  of  the  latter  opinion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, convenient  in  some  cases  to  regard  the  plane  of  polarisation  as  that 
plane  in  which  the  vibrations  take  place. 


COLOURS   PRODUCED   BY  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  POLARISED  LIGHT. 


653.  &aws  Of  the  Interfereaoe  of  polarised  rays. — After  the  discovery 
of  polarisation,  Fresnel  and  Arago  tried  whether  polarised  rays  presented 
the  same  phenomena  of  interference  as  ordinary  rays.  They  were  thus  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  following  laws  in  reference  to  the  interference  of 
polarised  light,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  colora- 
tion, which  will  be  presently  described  : — 

I.  When  two  rays  polarised  in  the  same  plane  interfere  with  each  other, 
they  produce  by  their  interference  fringes  of  the  very  same  kind  as  if  they 
were  common  light. 

II.  When  two  rays  of  light  are  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
they  produce  no  coloured  fringes  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which 
two  rays  of  common  light  would  produce  them.    When  the  rays  are  po- 
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larised  in  planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  other  angles,  they  produce 
fringes  of  intermediate  brightness,  and  if  the  angle  is  made  to  chamge,  the 
fringes  gradually  decrease  in  brightness  from  0°  to  90**,  and  are  totally  ob- 
literated at  the  latter  angle. 

III.  Two  rays  originally  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
may  be  subsequently  brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarisation  without 
acquiring  the  power  of  forming  fringes  by  their  interference. 

IV.  Two  rays  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  afterwards 
brought  into  the  same  plane  of  polarisation,  produce  fringes  by  their  inter- 
ference like  rays  of  common  light,  provided  they  originated  in  a  pencil  the 
whole  of  which  was  originally  polarised  in  any  one  plane. 

V.  In  the  phenomena  of  interference  produced  by  rays  that  have  suf- 
fered double  refraction,  a  difference  of  half  an  undulation  must  be  allowed, 
as  one  of  the  pencils  is  retarded  by  that  quantity  from  some  imknown 
cause. 

654.  BffBot  produced  by  oaiuiiir  a  pencil  of  poUurlsod  mys  to  tnip 
▼one  a  double  refraetiiir  crystal. — The  following  important  experiment 
may  be  made  most  conveniently  by  Norremberg^s  apparatus  (fig.  529).    At 
f^  (fig.  530)  there  is  a  Nicol's  prism.    A  plate  of  a  double  refracting  crystal 
cut  parallel  to  its  axis  is  placed  on  the  disc  at  e.    In  the  first  place,  however, 
suppose  the  plate  of  the  crystal  to  be  removed.     Then,  since  the  NicoPs 
prism  allows  only  the  extraordinary  ray  to  pass  when  it  is  turned  so  that  its 
principal  plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflection,  no  light  will  be  trans- 
mitted (651).     Place  the  plate  of  doubly  refracting  crystal,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  moderate  thickness,  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  ray  at  e.     Light  is 
now  transmitted  through  the   Nicol's  prism.      On  turning  the  plate,  the 
intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  varies  ;  it  reaches  its  maximum  when  the 
principal  plane  of  the  plate  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45®  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  and  disappears  when  these  planes  either  coincide  with  or  arc  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.    The  light  in  this  case  is  white.    The  interposed 
plate  may  be  called  the  depolarising  plate.    The  same  or  equivalent  phe- 
nomena are  produced  when  any  other  analyser  is  used.     Thus,  assume  the 
double  refracting  prism  to  be  used.     Suppose  the  depolarising  plate  to  be 
removed.     Then,  generally,  two  rays  are  transmitted  ;  but  if  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyser  is  turned  into  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  the 
ordinary  ray  only  is  transmitted,  and  then,  when  turned  dirough  90®,  the 
extraordinary  ray  only  is  transmitted.     Let  the  analyser  be  turned  into 
the  former  position,  then,  when  the  depolarising  plate  is  interposed,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  seen,  and  when  the  depolarising  plate 
is  slowly  turned  round,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  seen  to  van- 
in  intensity,  the  latter  vanishing  when  the  principal  plane  of  the  polarising 
plate  either  coincides  with  or  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation. 

655.  Bffeot  produced  wben  tbe  plate  of  crystal  to  very  ttala* — Id 
order  to  exhibit  this,  take  a  thin  film  of  selenite  or  mica  between  the  twentieth 
and  sixtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  interpose  it  as  in  the  last  article.  If  the 
thickness  of  the  film  is  uniform,  the  light  now  transmitted  through  the 
analyser  will  be  no  longer  white,  but  of  a  uniform  tint ;  the  colour  of  the 
tint  being  different  for  different  thicknesses — for  instance^  red,  or  green,  or 
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blue,  or  yellow,  according  to  the  thickness  ;  the  intensity  of  the  colour  de- 
pending on  the  inclination  of  the  principal  plane  of  the  film  to  the  plane  of 
reflection,  being  greatest  when  the  angle  of  inclination  is  45°.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  crystalline  film  to  be  fixed  in  that  position  in  which  the  light  is 
brightest,  and  suppose  its  colour  to  be  red.  Let  the  analyser  (the  NicoVs 
prism)  be  turned  round,  the  colour  will  grow  fainter,  and  when  it  has  been 
turned  through  45°,  the  colour  disappears,  and  no  light  is  transmitted  ;  on 
turning  it  further,  the  complementary  colour,  ^rert'«,  makes  its  appearance, 
and  increases  in  intensity  until  the  analyser  has  been  turned  through  90^  ; 
after  which  the  intensity  diminishes  until  an  angle  of  135^  is  attained,  when 
the  light  again  vanishes,  and,  on  increasing  the  angle,  it  changes  again  into 
red.  Whatever  be  the  colour  proper  to  the  plate,  the  same  series  of  pheno- 
mena will  be  observed,  the  colour  passing  into  its  complementary  when  the 
analyser  is  turned.  That  the  colours  are  really  complementary  is  proved 
by  using  a  double  refracting  prism  as  analyser.  In  this  case  two  rays  are 
transmitted,  each  of  which  goes  through  the  same  changes  of  colour  and  in- 
tensity as  the  single  ray  described  above ;  but  whatever  be  the  colour  and 
intensity  of  the  one  ray  in  a  given  position,  the  other  ray  will  have  the  same 
when  the  analyser  has  been  turned  through  an  angle  of  90^,  Consequently, 
these  two  rays  give  simultaneously  the  appearances  which  are  successively 
presented  in  the  above  case  by  the  same  ray  at  an  interval  of  90^  If  now 
the  two  rays  are  allowed  to  overlap,  they  produce  white  light ;  thereby 
proving  their  colours  to  be  complementary. 

Instead  of  using  plates  of  different  thickness  to  produce  different  tints, 
the  same  plate  may  be  employed  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the  polarised 
ray.  This  causes  the  ray  to  traverse  the  film  obliquely,  and,  in  fact,  amounts 
to  an  alteration  in  its  thickness. 

With  the  same  substance,  but  with  plates  of  increasing  thickness,  the 
tints  follow  the  laws  of  the  colours  of  Newton's  rings  (641).  The  thick- 
ness of  the  depolarising  plate  must,  however,  be  different  from  that  of  the 
layer  of  air  in  the  case  of  Newton's  rings  to  produce  corresponding  colours. 
Thus  corresponding  colours  are  produced  by  a  plate  of  mica  and  a  layer 
of  air  when  the  thickness  of  the  former  is  about  400  times  that  of  the  latter. 
In  the  case  of  selenite  the  thickness  is  about  230  times,  and  in  the  case  of 
Iceland  spar  about  13  times,  that  of  the  corresponding  layer  of  air. 

656.  TtaeoiT  of  the  plienoinena  of  depolarUatloii. — The  phenomena 
described  in  the  last  articles  admit  of  complete  explanation  by  the  undulatory 
theory,  but  not  without  the  aid  of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations.  What 
follows  will  show  the  nature  of  the  explanation.  Let  us  suppose,  for  con- 
venience, that  in  the  case  of  a  polarised  ray  the  particles  of  ether  vibrate 
in  the  plane  of  polarisation  (see  art.  652),  and  that  the  analyser  is  a  double 
refracting  prism,  with  its  principal  plane  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisa- 
tion ;  then  the  vibrations  being  wholly  in  that  plane  have  no  resolved  part  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  and,  consequently,  no  extraordinary  ray  passes 
through  the  analyser  ;  in  other  words,  only  an  ordinary  ray  passes.  Now 
take  the  depolarising  plate  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  let  it  be  interposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  principal  plane  makes  any  angle  {&)  with  the  plane 
of  primitive  polarisation.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the  vibrations 
of  the  primitive  ray  to  be  resolved  in  the  principal  plane  and  at  right  angles 
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to  the  principal  plane,  thereby  giving  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray  (O),  and  an  ex- 
traordinary ray  (£),  which,  however,  do  not  become  separated  on  account  of 
the  thinness  of  the  depolarising  plate.  They  will  not  form  a  single  plane 
polarised  ray  on  leaving  the  plate,  since  they  are  unequally  retarded  in 
passing  through  it,  and  consequently  leave  it  in  different  phases.  Since 
neither  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  O  and  £  coincides  with  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyser,  the  vibrations  composing  them  will  ag^in  be  resolved 
by  the  analyser  into  vibrations  in  and  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane 
— viz.  O  gives  rise  to  O^  and  O^,  and  E  gives  rise  to  E^  and  E/.  But  the 
vibrations  composing  O^  and  E^,  being  in  the  same  phase,  give  rise  to  a 
single  ordinary  ray,  \o,  and  in  like  manner  O^  and  E^  give  rise  to  a  single 
extraordinary  ray,  \e.  Thus  the  interposition  of  the  depolarising^  plate  restores 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

Suppose  the  angle  B  to  be  either  o°  or  90°.  In  either  case  the  vibrations 
are  transmitted  through  the  depolarising  plate  without  resolution,  conse- 
quently they  remain  wholly  in  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation,  and  on 
entering  the  analyser  cannot  give  rise  to  an  extraordinary  ray. 

If  the  Nicol's  prism  is  used  as  an  analyser,  the  ordinary  ray  is  suppressed 
by  mechanical  means.  Consequently  only  le  will  pass  through  the  prism, 
and  that  for  all  values  of  6  except  0°  and  90°. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  joint  intensities  of  all  the  rays 
existing  at  any  stage  of  the  above  transformations  must  continue  constant 
but  that  the  intensities  of  the  individual  rays  will  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  By  and  when  this  circumstance  is  examined  in  detail,  it  explains  the  £ict 
that  \e  increases  in  intensity  as  B  increases  fromo**  to  45^,  and  then  decreases 
in  intensity  as  B  increases  from  45®  to  90°. 

In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  rays,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formulr 
for  the  intensities  of  lo  and  \e  contain  a  term  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
wave  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Consequently,  when  white  light  is  used, 
the  relative  intensities  of  its  component  colours  are  changed,  and,  therefore, 
\o  and  \e  will  each  have  a  prevailing  tint,  which  will  be  different  for  different 
thicknesses  of  the  plate.  The  tints  will,  however,  be  complementary,  since, 
the  joint  intensities  of  lo  and  le  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ray, 
they  will,  when  superimposed,  restore  all  the  components  of  that  ray  in  thdr 
original  intensities,  and  therefore  produce  white  light 

657.  Coloured  rlnys  produood  by  polarised  ll^lit  la  tniTttrslar  dMiMt 
refraotlnr  films. — In  the  experiments  with  Norremberg's  apparatus  which 
have  just  been  described  (648),  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  traverses  the  film  rf 


Fig.  534. 


crystal  perpendicularly  to  its  faces,  and  as  all  parts  of  the  film  act  in  ^ 
same  manner,  there  is  everywhere  the  same  tint.  But  when  the  incid«B^ 
rays  traverse  the  plate  under  different  obliquities,  which  comes  to  the 
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thing  as  if  they  traversed  plates  differing  in  thickness,  coloured  rings  are 
formed  similar  to  Newton's  rings. 

The  best  method  of  observing  these  new  phenomena  is  by  means  of  the 
tourmaline  pincette.  This  is  a  small  instrument  consisting  of  two  tourma- 
lines, cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  each  of  them  being  fitted  in  a  copper  disc. 
These  two  discs,  which  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  blackened,  are 
mounted  in  two  rings  of  silvered  copper,  which  is  coiled,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  so  as  to  form  a  spring,  and  press  together  the  tourmalines.  The 
tourmalines  turn  with  the  disc,  and  may  be  so  arranged  that  their  axes  are 
either  perpendicular  or  parallel. 

The  crystal  to  be  experimented  upon,  being  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  cork 
disc,  is  placed  between  the  two  tourmalines,  and  the  pincette  is  held  before 
the  eye  so  as  to  view  diffused  light  The  tourmaline  farthest  from  the  eye 
acts  as  polariser,  and  the  other  as  analyser.  If  the  crystal  thus  viewed  is 
uniaxial,  and  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  and  a  homogeneous  light — 
red,  for  instance — is  looked  at,  a  series  of  alternately  dark  and  red  rings 
are  seen.  With  another  simple  colour  similar  rings  are  obtained,  but  their 
diameter  decreases  with  the  refrangibility  of  the  colour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diameters  of  the  rings  diminish  when  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
increases,  and  beyond  a  certain  thickness  no  more  rings  are  produced. 
If,  instead  of  illuminating  the  rings  by  homogeneous  light,  white  light  be 
used,  as  the  rings  of  the  different  colours  produced  have  not  the  same  dia- 
meter, they  are  partially  superposed,  and  produce  very  brilliant  variegated 
colours. 

The  position  of  the  crystal  has  no  influence  on  the  rings,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  relative  position  of  the  two  tourmalines.  For  instance, 
in  experimenting  on  Iceland  spar  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  from  i 
to  20  millimetres  in  thickness,  when  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  are  perpen- 
dicular, a  beautiful  series  of  rings  is  seen  brilliantly  coloured,  and  traversed 
by  a  black  cross,  as  shown  in  fig.  i,  Plate  II.  If  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines 
are  parallel,  the  rings  have  tints  complementary  to  those  they  had  at  first, 
and  there  is  a  white  cross  (fig.  2,  Plate  II.),  instead  of  a  black  one. 

In  order  to  understand  the  formation  of  these  rings  when  polarised  light 
traverses  double  refracting  films,  it  must  first  be  premised  that  these  films 
are  traversed  by  a  converging  conical  pencil,  whose  summit  is  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  virtual  thickness  of  the  film  which  the 
rays  traverse  increases  with  their  divergence  ;  but  for  rays  of  the  same 
obliquity  this  thickness  is  the  same  ;  hence  there  result  different  degrees  of 
retardation  of  the  ordinary  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  ray  at  different 
points  of  the  plate,  and  consequently  different  colours  are  produced  at 
different  distances  from  the  axis,  but  the  same  colours  will  be  produced  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  and  consequently  the  colours  are  arranged 
in  circles  round  the  axis.  The  arms  of  the  black  cross  are  parallel 
to  the  optic  axis  of  each  of  the  tourmalines,  and  are  due  to  an  absorption  of 
the  polarised  light  in  these  directions.  When  the  tourmalines  are  parallel 
the  vibrations  are  transmitted,  and  hence  the  white  cross. 

Analogous  effects  are  produced  with  all  uniaxial  crystals ;  for  instance, 
tourmaline,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  mica,  pyromorphite,  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium. 
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658.  Siarii  In  blasial  orystato.— In  biaxial  crystals,  coloured  rings  itre 
also  produced,  but  their  form  is  more  complicated.  The  coloured  bands, 
instead  of  being  circular  and  concentric,  have  the  form  of  curves,  with  two 
centres,  the  centre  of  each  system  corresponding  to  an  axis  of  the  crystal. 
Figs.  4,  5,  and  6,  Plate  1 1.,  represent  the  curves  seen  when  a  plate  of  either 
cerussite,  topaz,  or  nitre,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between 
the  two  tourmalines,  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  crystal  being  in  the 
plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  When  the  axes  of  the  two  tourmalines  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  6g.  4,  Plate  II.  is  obtained.  On  turning  the 
crystal  without  altering  the  tourmalines,  fig.  5,  Plate  II.  is  seen,  which 
changes  into  fig.  6,  Plate  1 1,  when  the  crystal  has  been  turned  through  4S° 
If  the  axes  of  the  tourmalines  are  parallel,  the  same  coloured  curves  are 
obtained,  but  the  colours  are  complementary,  and  the  black  cross  changes 
into  white.  The  angle  of  the  optic  axis  in  the  case  of  nitre  is  only  5^  20', 
and  hence  the  whole  system  can  be  seen  at  once.  But  when  the  angle  exceeds 
20°  to  25°,  the  two  systems  of  curves  cannot  be  simultaneously  seen.  There 
is  then  only  one  dark  bar  instead  of  the  cross,  and  the  bands  are  .not  oval, 
but  circular.  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.,  represents  the  phenomenon  as  seen  with, 
arragonite. 

Herschel,  who  has  carefully  measured  the  rings  produced  by  biaxial 
crystals,  refers  them  to  the  kind  of  curve  known  in  geometry  as  the  Um- 
niscate^  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light. 

The  observation  of  the  system  of  rings  which  plates  of  crystals  give  in 
polarised  light  presents  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  optical  uniaxial 
and  optical  biaxial  crystals,  even  in  cases  in  which  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  as  to  the  system  in  which  a  mineral  crystallises  from  mere  morpho- 
logical reasons.  In  this  way,  the  optical  investigation  becomes  a  valuaUe 
aid  in  mineralogy,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  mica,  of  which  there  art 
two  mineralogical  species,  the  uniaxial  and  the  biaxial. 

All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described  are  only  obtained  by 
means  of  polarised  light  Hence,  a  double  refracting  film,  with  either  a 
Nicol's  prism  or  a  tourmaline  as  analyser,  may  be  used  to  distinguish  between 
polarised  and  un polarised  light — that  is,  as  a  polariscope. 

659.  Colours  produood  by  oompresftod  or  by  iinaimemled  gtaM*" 
Ordinary  glass  is  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  double  refraction.  I* 
acquires  this  property,  however,  if  by  any  cause  its  elasticity  becomes  m** 
modified  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  IWT 
be  strongly  compressed  in  a  given  direction,  or  it  may  be  curved,  ^ 
tempered — that  is  to  say,  cooled  after  having  been  heated.  If  the  glass  is 
then  traversed  by  a  beam  of  polarised  light,  effects  of  colour  are  obtainc<i 
which  are  entirely  analogous  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  doubly 
refracting  crystals.  They  are,  however,  susceptible  of  far  g^i^eater  van€t)'t 
according  as  the  plates  of  glass  have  a  circular,  square,  rectangular,  * 
triangular  shape,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  tension  of  their  particles. 

When  the  polariser  is  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  on  which 'the  light  of  ^ 
sky  is  incident,  and  the  analyser  is  a  Nicol's  prism,  through  which  tfc^ 
glass  plates  traversed  by  polarised  light  are  viewed,  figs.  $35,  536^  5J^ 
represent   the  appearances  presented   successively,   when  a   square  ^^ 
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wn  plane  ;    figs.   537  and  540  r 

present   the   appearances   produced   by   a   circular   plate   under   the  san 

;  and   fig.  539,  that  produced  when  one  rectangular  plaie 
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660.  BeantUon  of  •UlpUcBl  and  eironlar  voI>rI«atlon. —  In  the  cases 
hitherto  considered  the  particles  of  ether  composing  a  polarised  ray  vibrate 
in  parallel  straight  lines;  to  distinguish  this  case  from  those  we  are  now  to 
consider,  such  light  is  frequently  called  piatu  polarised  light,  li  sometimes 
happens  that  the  particles  of  ether  describe  ellipses  round  their  positions  of 
rest,  the  planes  of  the  ellipses  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 
If  tbe  axes  of  these  ellipses  are  equal  and  parallel,  the  ray  is  said  to  be 
elliptically  polarised.  In  this  case  ihe  particles  which,  when  at  rest,  occu- 
pied a  straight  line,  are,  when  in  motion,  arranged  in  a  helbi  round  the  line 
of  their  original  position  as  an  axis,  the  helix  exchanging  from  instant  to 
instant.  If  the  axes  of  the  ellipses  are  equal,  Ihey  become  circles,  and  the 
light  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarised.  If  the  minor  axes  become  lero,  the 
ellipses  coincide  with  their  major  axes,  and  the  light  hecom^s  plane  polarised. 
Consequently,  plane  polarised  light  and  circularly  polarised  light  are  parti- 
cular cases  of  elliptically  polarised  light. 

661.  Tbaory-  ol  tbe  arlcln  or  elllptloKl  nntf  clronlBr  paI«rlMitlon. — 
Lei  us  in  the  first  place  consider  a  .<%iinple  pendulum  (55)  vibrating  in  any 
plane,  the  arc  of  vibration  being  small.  Suppose  that,  when  in  its  lowest 
position,  it  received  a  blow  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  such  as  would  make  it  vibrate  in  an  arc  at  right  angles  to  its 
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arc  of  primitive  vibration,  it  follows  from  the  law  of  the  composition  of 
velocities  (52)  that  the  joint  effect  will  be  to  make  it  vibrate  in  an  arc  inclined 
at  a  certain  angle  to  the  arc  of  primitive  vibration,  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  blow.  If  the  blow  communicated 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  body  is  already  moving,  the  angle 
would  be  45°.  Next  suppose  the  blow  to  communicate  an  equal  velocity, 
but  to  be  struck  when  the  body  is  at  its  highest  point,  this  will  cause  the 
particle  to  describe  a  circle,  and  to  move  as  a  conical  pendulum  (57).  If  the 
blow  is  struck  under  any  other  circumstances,  the  particle  will  describe  an 
ellipse.  Now  as  the  two  blows  would  produce  separately  two  simple  vibra- 
tions in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  may  state  the  result 
arrived  at  as  follows  : — If  two  rectilinear, vibrations  are  superinduced  on  the 
same  particle  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  then  :  i.  If  they 
are  in  the  same  and  opposite  phases,  they  make  the  point  describe  a  recti- 
linear vibration  in  a  direction  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  either  of  the 
original  vibrations.  2.  But  if  their  phases  differ  by  90^  or  a  quarter  of  a 
vibration,  the  particle  will  describe  a  circle,  provided  the  vibrations  are 
equal.    3.  Under  other  circumstances  the  particle  will  describe  an  ellipse. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  polarised  light.  Suppose  two  rays  of  light 
polarised  in  perpendicular  planes  to  coincide,  each  would  separately  cause 
the  same  particles  to  vibrate  in  perpendicular  directions.  Consequently— i* 
If  the  vibrations  are  in  the  same  or  opposite  phases,  the  light  resulting 
from  the  two  rays  is  plane  polarised.  2.  If  the  rays  are  of  equal  intensity, 
and  their  phases  differ  by  90°,  the  resulting  light  is  circulariy  polarised 
3.  Under  other  circumstances  the  light  is  elliptically  polarised. 

As  an  example,  if  reference  is  made  to  arts.  667  and  668,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rays  denoted  by  O  and  E  are  superimposed  in  the  manner  abo« 
described.  Consequently,  the  light  which  leaves  the  depolarising  plate  is 
elliptically  polarised.  If,  however,  the  principal  plane  of  the  depolarising 
plate  is  turned  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation,  O  and  E  have  equal  intensities ;  and  if,  further,  the  plate  is 
made  of  a  certain  thickness,  so  that  the  phases  of  O  and  E  may  differ  bf 
90°,  or  by  a  quarter  of  a  vibration,  the  light  which  emerges  from  the  plate  is 
circularly  polarised.  This  method  may  be  employed  to  produce  circulariy 
polarised  light. 

Circular  or  elliptical  polarisation  may  be  either  right-kanded  or  Ufi' 
handed,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  dextrogyrate  and  ttevogyrate.  If  t^ 
observer  looks  along  the  ray  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  fix)m  poltf- 
iser  to  analyser,  then,  if  the  particles  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
hands  of  a  watch  with  its  face  to  the  observer,  the  polarisation  is  rigta* 
handed. 

662.  Fresners  rlioinb. — This  is  a  means  of  obtaining  circularly  polarised 
light.  We  have  just  seen  (661)  that,  to  obtain  a  ray  of  circularly  polari$«<i 
light,  it  is  sufficient  to  decompose  a  ray  of  plane  polarised  light  in  sudi 
a  manner  as  to  produce  two  rays  of  light  of  equal  intensity  polariscJi 
in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  differing  in  their  paths  1^  * 
quarter  of  an  undulation.  Fresnel  effected  this  by  means  of  a  rhomb,  wkich 
has  received  his  name.  It  is  made  of  glass  ;  its  acute  angle  is  54**,  andio 
obtuse  126°.     If  a  ray,  rt,  fig.  541,  of  plane  polarised  light  falls  perpcndictt- 
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larly  on  the  face  AB,  it  will  undergo  two  total  internal  reflections  at  an  angle 
of  about  54°,  one  at  E,  and  the  other  at  F,  and  wiU  emerge  perpendieuUrly. 

If  the  plane  ABCD  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  polarised  ray  „  | 

will  be  divided  into  two  coincident  .niys,  with  their 
planes  of  polarisation  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  it  appears  that  one  of  them  loses  exactly  a 
quarter  of  an  undulation,  so  that  on  emerging  from 
the  rhomb  the  ray  is  circularly  polarised.  If  the  ray 
emerging  as  above  from  Fresncl's  rhomb  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  befound  to  differ  from  plane  polarised 
light  in  this,  that,  when  it  passes  through  a  double 
refracting  prism,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  '■ 
rays  are  of  equal  intensity  in  all  positions  of  the 
prism.     Moreover,  it  differs  from  ordinary  light  in  ^'E<  S4i. 

this,  that  if  it  passed    through    a  second  rhomb 

placed  parallel  to  the  first,  a  second  quarter  of  an  undulation  will  be  lost,  so 
that  the  parts  of  the  original  plane  polarised  ray  will  differ  by  half  an  undula-t 
tion,  and  the  emergent  ray  will  he  plane  polarised  ;  moreover,  the  plane  of 
)M>larisation  will  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  ABCD,  but  on  the  oiktr 
side  from  the  plane  of  primitive  polarisation. 

663.  aiilptlBml  poIarlBktlOD. — In  addition  to  the  method  already  men-- 
tioned  (66z),  elliptically  polarised  light  is  generally  obtained  whenever  plane 
polarised  light  suffers -reflection.  Polarised  light  reflected  from  metals 
becomes  ellipiically  polarised,  the  degree  of  ellipticity  depending  on  the  direc- 
tionof  the  incident  ray,  and  of  its  planeofpolarisation,  aswellason  the  nature 
of  the  reflecting  substance.  When  reflected  from  silver,  the  polarisation  is 
ahnostdrcular,  and  from  galena  almost  plant  If  elliptically  polarised  light  be 
analysed  by  the  Nicol'sprism,  it  never  vanishes,  though  at  alternate  positions 
it  becomes  fainter ;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  plane  and  from  circular 
polarised  light.  If  analysed  by  Iceland  spar  neither  unage  disappears,  but 
they  undergo  changes  in  intensity. 

Light  can  also  be  polarised  elliptically  in  Fresnel's  rhomb.  If  the  angle 
between  the  planes  of  primitive  piolarisation  and  of  incidence  be  any  oiher 
than  45°,  the  emergent  ray  is  ellipti(»illy  polarised. 

664.  X«Mtar7  potarlMrtlon. — Rock  crystal  or  quartz  possesses  a  remark- 
able property  which  was  long  regarded  as  peculiar  to  itself  among  all 
crystals,  though  it  has  been  since  found  to  he  shared  by  tartaric  acid  and  its 
salts,  together  with  some  other  crystalline  bodies.  This  property  is  called 
rotatory  polarisation,  and  may  be  described  as  follows ; — Let  a  ray  of 
homt^eneous  light  be  polarised,  and  let  the  analyser,  say  a  Nicol's  prism,  be 
turned  till  the  light  does  not  pass  through  it.  Take  a  thin  section  of  a  quaru 
crystal  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  place  it  between  the  polariser  and 
the  analyser  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  rays.  The  light  will  now 
pass  through  the  analyser.  The  phenomenon  it  not  the  same  as  that  pre- 
viously described  (654),  for,  if  the  rock  crystal  is  turned  round  its  axis,  no 
effect  is  produced,  and  if  the  analyser  is  turned,  the  ray  is  found  to  be  plane 
polarised  in  a  plane  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  to  the  plane  of  primitive 
polarisation.     If  the  light  is  red,  and  the  plate  i  millimetre  thick,  this  angle 
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is  about  if*.  In  some  specimens  of  quartz  the  plane  of  polarisation  is 
turned  to  the  right  hand,  in  others  to  the  left  hand.  Specimens  of  the 
former  kind  are  said  to  be  right-handed,  those  of  the  latter  kind  left-handed. 
This  diflference  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  crystallographic  structure. 
The  property  possessed  by  rock  crystal  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation 
through  a  certain  angle  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Biot,  who,  amongst 
other  results,  arrived  at  this  : — For  a  given  colour  the  angle  through  which 
the  plane  of  polarisation  is  turned  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the 
quartz. 

665.  Vliyftlcal  explanation  of  rotatory  polarioatton. — The  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  last  article  is  as  follows  : — When  a  ray 
of  polarised  light  passes  along  the  axis  of  the  quartz  crystal,  it  is  divided  into 
two  rays  of  circularly  polarised  light  of  equal  intensity,  which  pass  through 
the  crystal  with  different  velocities.  In  one  the  circular  polarisation  is  right- 
handed,  in  the  other  left-handed  (661).  The  existence  of  these  rays  was 
proved  by  Fresnel,  who  succeeded  in  separating  them.  On  emerging  from 
the  crystal,  they  are  compounded  into  a  plane  polarised  ray,  but  since  they 
move  with  unequal  velocities  within  the  crystal,  they  emerge  in  different 
phases,  and  consequently  the  plane  of  polarisation  will  not  coincide  with  the 
plane  of  primitive  polarisation.  This  can  be  readily  shown  by  reasoning 
similar  to  that  employed  in  art  661.  The  same  reasoning  will  also  shov 
that  the  plane  of  polarisation  will  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  according 
as  the  right-handed  or  left-handed  ray  moves  with  the  greater  velocity. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  rotation  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  the 
retardation  of  the  ray  whose  velocity  is  least— that  is  to  say,  it  will  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of  quartz.  In  this  manner  the  phenomena  of 
rotatory  polarisation  can  be  completely  accounted  for. 

666.  Coloration  produced  by  rotatory  polarisation. — ^The  rotation  is 
different  with  different  colours  ;  its  magnitude  depends  on  the  refrangibility» 
and  is  greatest  with  the  most  refrangible  rays.  In  the  case  of  red  light  a 
plate  I  millimetre  in  thickness  will  rotate  the  plane  17%  while  a  plate  of  the 
same  thickness  will  rotate  it  44°  in  the  case  of  violet  light.  Hence  with 
white  light  there  will,  in  each  position  of  the  analysing  NicoFs  prism,  be  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  each  colour  transmitted.  In  the  case  of  a  rigbt- 
handed  crystal,  when  the  NicoPs  prism  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  colours  will 
successively  appear  from  the  less  refrangible  to  the  more  so — that  is,  in  the 

order  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet ;  with  a  left* 
handed  crystal  in  the  reverse  order.  Obviously  «» 
turning  the  NicoFs  prism  to  the  left,  the  reverse  of 
these  results  will  take  place. 

When  a  quartz  plate  cut  perpendicularly  to  the 
^-    ^^2,  axis  and  traversed  by  a  ray   of  polarised  light  is 

looked  at  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  two 
brilliantly  coloured  images  are  seen,  of  which  the  tints  are  complement^)' • 
for  their  images  are  partially  superposed,  and  in  this  position  there  is  ^ 
white  light  (fig.  542).  When  the  prism  is  turned  from  left  to  right,  the  t^ 
images  change  colour  and  assume  successively  all  the  colours  of  ^ 
spectrum. 

This  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  about  the  dificitat 
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Totaiion  for  ditferent  colours.  Quart:  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  for 
red  17°  for  each  millimetre,  and  for  violet  44°  ;  hence  from  the  great 
dilTerence  of  these  two  angles,  when  the  polarised  light  which  has  traversed 
the  quartz  plate  emerges,  the  various  simple  colours  which  it  contains  arc 
polarised  in  different  planes.  Consequently,  when  the  rays  thus  transmitted 
by  the  quartz  pass  through  a  double  refracting  prism,  they  are  each  decom- 
posed into  two  others  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  the  various 
simple  colours  are  not  divided  in  the  same  proportion  between  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  rays  furnished  by  the  prism  ;  the  two  images  are,  there- 
fore, coloured  ;  but,  since  those  which  are  wanting  in  one  occur  in  the  other, 
the  colours  of  the  images  are  perfectly  complementary. 

These  phenomena  of  coloration  may  be  well  seen  by  means  of  Norrem- 
berg's  apparatus  (fig.  530).  A  quarij  plate,  j,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
and  tixed  in  a  cork  disc,  is  placed  on  a  screen,  e  ;  the  mirror,  n  (fig.  539), 
being  then  so  inclined  thai  a  ray  of  polarised  light  passes  through  the 
quartz,  the  latter  is  viewed  ihrough  a  refracting  prism, ^  ;  when  this  tube  is 
turned  the  complementary  images  furnished  by  the  passage  of  polarised 
light  Ihrough  the  quartz  are  seen. 

667.  SotKtorr  pttwar  of  Ilqulda. —  3iot  found  that  a  great  number  of 
liquids   and   solutions  possess   ihf   property  of  rotatory   polarisation.     He 


further  observed  that  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  can  reveal 
dIfTerences  in  the  composition  of  bodies  where  none  is  exhibited  by  chemical 
analysis.     For  instance,  the  two  sugarsobtamed  by  theaction  of  dilute  acids 
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on  cane-sugar  deflect  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  although  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two  sugars  is  the 
same. 

The  rotatory  power  of  liquids  is  far  less  than  that  of  quartz.  In  con- 
centrated syrup  of  cane-sugar,  which  possesses  the  rotatory  power  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  power  is  ^th  that  of  quartz,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  upon  columns  of  liquids  of  considerable  length — 8  inches  for 
example. 

Fig.  543  represents  the  apparatus  devised  by  Biot  for  measuring  the 
rotatory  power  of  liquids.     On  a  metal  groove,  g^  fixed  to  a  supportt  r,  is  a 
brass  tube  20  centimetres  long,  in  which  is  contained  the  liquid  experimented 
upon.    This  tube,  which  is  tinned  inside,  is  closed  at  each  end  by  glass 
plates  fastened  by  screw  collars.     At  m  is  a  mirror  of  black  glass,  inclined 
■at  the  polarising  angle  to  the  axis  of  thef  tubes  bd  and  /r,  so  that  the  ray  re- 
flected by  the  mirror  wi,  in  the  direction  bda^  is  polarised.     In  the  centre  of 
the  graduated  circle  h^  inside  the  tube  a,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  hda^ 
is  a  double  refracting  achromatic  prism,  which  can  be  turned  about  the  axis 
of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  button  n.    The  latter  is  fixed  to  a  limb  f,  on 
which  is  a  vernier,  to  indicate  the  number  of  degrees  turned  through.    Lastly, 
from  the  position  of  the  mirror  /«,  the  plane  of  polarisation,  Sa</,  of  the  re- 
flected ray  is  vertical,  and  the  zero  of  the  graduation  of  the  circle,  h,  is  on 
this  plane. 

Before  placing  the  tube  d  in  the  groove  g^  the  extraordinary  image  fur- 
nished by  the  double  refracting  prism  disappears  whenever  the  limb  c  corre- 
sponds to  the  zero  of  the  graduation,  because  then  the  double  refracting  prism 
is  so  turned  that  its  principal  section  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarisation 
(652).     This  is  the  case  also  when  the  tube  d  is  full  of  water  or  any  other 
inactive  liquid,  like  alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  which  shows  that  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation has  not  been  turned.     But  if  the  tube  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar  or  any  other  active  liquid,  the  extraordinary  image  reappears,  and  to 
extinguish  it  the  limb  must  be  turned  to  a  certain  extent  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  zero,  according  as  the  liquid  is  right-handed  or  left-handed 
showing  that  the  polarising  plane  has  been  turned  by  the  same  angle.    With 
solution  of  cane-sugar  the  rotation  takes  place  to  the  right ;  and  if  with  the 
same  solution  tubes  of  diflferent  lengths  are  taken,  the  rotation  is  found  to 
increase  proportionally  to  the  length,  in  conformity  with  art.  664 ;  further, 
with  the  same   tube,  but  with  solutions  of  various  strengths,  the  rotatioD 
increases   with  the  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved,   so   that   the   quantitad^t 
analysis  of  a  solution  may  be  made  by  means  of  its  angle  of  deviation. 

In  this  experiment  homogeneous  light  must  be  used  ;  for  as  the  varioos 
tints  of  the  spectra  have  different  rotatory  powers,  white  light  is  decomposed 
in  traversing  an  active  liquid,  and  the  extraordinary  image  does  not  disappe^ 
completely  in  any  position  of  the  double  refracting  prism — it  simply  cha^ 
the  tint.  The  transition  tint  (668)  may,  however,  be  observed.  To  vs^ 
this  inconvenience,  a  piece  of  red  glass  is  placed  in  the  tube  between  theey* 
and  the  double  refracting  prism,  which  only  allows  red  light  to  pass.  Tl* 
extraordinary  image  disappears  in  that  case,  whenever  the  principal  sec- 
tion of  the  prism  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ^ 
ray. 
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^V     668.  Boleli'B  ••«eb»rlmM«r. — Solcil  conslrucled  an  apparatus,  based 

^VHpon  ihe  roiatory  power  of  liquids,  for  nnalysitig  saccharine  substances,  to 

^^Vhich  the  name  saccharimtUr  is  applied.     Figure  544  represents  ihe  sac- 

charimeter  tixed   horizontally  on   ils.  foot,  and  fig.  545  gives  a  longitudinal 

The  principle  of  this  instniment  is  not  the  ampliiude  of  the  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  as  in  Biot'a  apparatus,  but  that  of  compensation  ; 
that  is  lo  say,  a  second  active  substance  is  used  acting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  thai  analysed,  and  whose  thicknuss  can  be  altered  until  the  contrary 
actions  of  the  two  substances  completely  neutralise  each  other.  Instead  of 
measuring  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  thickness  is 


measured  which  the  plate  of  quart?  must  have  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
compensation. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts — a  tube  containing  the  liquid  to  be 
analysed,  a  polariser,  and  an  analyser. 

The  tube  m,  containing  the  liquid,  is  ninde  of  copper,  tinned  on  the  inside, 
and  closed  at  both  ends  by  two  glass  plates.  It  rests  on  a  sup]>ort,  k, 
lerminaied  at  both  ends  by  tubes,  r  and  a,  in  which  are  the  crystals  used  as 
analysers  and  polarisers,  and  which  are  represented  in  section  (fig.  545). 

In  front  of  tile  aperture,  S  (fig.  545),  is  placed  an  ordinary  moderator 
lamp.  The  light  emitted  by  this  lamp  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  first  meets 
a  double  refracting  prism,  r,  which  serves  as  polariser  (650).  The  ordinary 
image  alone  meets  the  eye,  the  extraordinary  image  being  projected  out  of 
(be  field  of  vision  in  consequence  of  the  amplitude  of  the  angle  which  the 
ordinary  makes  with  the  extraordinary  ray.    The  double  refracting  prism  is 
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in  such  a  position  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  vertical,  and  passes  through 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus. 

Emerging  from  the  double  refracting  prism,  the  polarised  ray  meets  a 
plate  of  quartz  with  double  rotation  ;  that  is,  this  plate  rotates  the  plane 
both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  This  is  effected  by  constructing  the  plate 
of  two  quartz  plates  of  opposite  rotation  placed  one  on  the  other,  as  shown 
in  fig.  546,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  is  vertical  and  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  axis  of  the  apparatus.  These  plates,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis, 
have  a  thickness  of  375  millimetres,  corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  90^,  and 
give  a  rose- violet  tint,  called  the  tint  of  passage  or  transiiion-tint  As  the 
quartz,  whether  right-handed  or  left-handed,  turns  always  to  the  same  extent 
for  the  same  thickness,  it  follows  that  the  two  quartz  plates,  a  and  ^,  turn 
the  plane  of  polarisation  equally,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Hence,  looked  at  through  a  double  refracting  prism,  they  present  exacdythe 
same  tint. 

Having  traversed  the  quartz,  7,  the  polarised  ray  passes  into  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  m,  and  then  meets  a  single  plate  of  quartz,  j,  of  any  thickness, 
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Fig.  546.  Fig.  547.  Fig.  548. 

the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  presently.  The  compensator, «,  which  destroys 
the  rotation  of  the  column  of  liquid  m,  consists  of  two  quartz  plates,  with  the 
same  rotation  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  opposite  to  that  of  the  plate 
/.  These  two  quartz  plates,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  $46,  are 
obtained  by  cutting  obliquely  a  quartz  plate  with  parallel  sides,  so  as  to  form 
two  prisms  of  the  same  angle,  N,  N' ;  superposing,  then,  these  two  prisms, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  a  single  plate  is  obtained  with  parallel  faces,  which 
can  be  varied  at  will.  This  is  effected  by  fixing  each  prism  to  a  slide,  so  as 
to  move  it  in  either  direction  without  disturbing  the  parallelism.  This  motion 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  double  rackwork  and  pinion  motion  turned  by  a 
milled  head,  d  (figs.  544,  545). 

When  these  plates  move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  (fig.  546)- 
it  is  clear  that  the  sum  of  their  thicknesses  increases,  and  that  it  diminishes 
when  the  plates  are  moved  in  the  contrary  direction.  A  scale  and  a  vernier 
follow  the  plates  in  their  motion,  and  measure  the  thickness  of  the  compen- 
sator.    This  scale,  represented  with  its  vernier  in  fig.  547,  has  two  divisions 
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with  a  common  zero,  one  from  left  to  right  for  right-handed  liquids,  and 
another  from  right  to  left  for  left-handed. 

When  the  vernier  is  at  zero  of  the  scale,  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of 
the  plates  NNMs  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  plate  /',  and  as  the  rotation  of 
the  latter  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  compensator,  the  effect  is  zero.  But  by 
moving  the  plates  of  the  compensator  in  one  or  the  other  direction  either 
the  compensator  or  the  quartz,  /,  preponderates,  and  there  is  a  rotation  from 
left  to  right 

Behind  the  compensator  is  a  double  refracting  prism,  c  (fig.  545),  serving 
as  analyser  to  observe  the  polarised  ray  which  has  traversed  the  liquid  and 
the  various  quartz  plates.  In  order  to  understand  more  easily  the  object  of 
the  prism,  r,  we  will  neglect  for  a  moment  the  crystals  and  the  lenses  on  the 
left  of  the  drawing.  If  at  first  the  zero  of  the  vernier,  o^  coincides  with  that 
of  the  scale,  and  if  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  inactive,  the  actions  of  the  com- 
pensator, and  of  the  plate  /,  neutralize  each  other  ;  and  the  liquid  having  no 
action,  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  q^  seen  through  the  prism  r,  give  exactly 
the  same  tint  as  has  been  observed  above.  But  if  the  tube  filled  with  inac- 
tive liquid  be  replaced  by  one  full  of  solution  of  sugar,  the  rotatory  power  of 
this  solution  is  added  to  that  of  one  of  the  halves  {a  or  b)  of  the  plate  q  (viz. 
that  half  which  tends  to  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  solution),  and  subtracted  from  that  of  the  other.  Hence  the  two 
halves  of  the  plate  q  no  longer  show  the  same  tint ;  the  half  a,  for  instance, 
is  red,  while  the  half  b  is  blue.  The  prisms  of  the  compensator  are  then 
moved  by  turning  the  milled  head  ^,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  until 
the  difference  of  action  of  the  compensator  and  of  the  plate  /  compensates 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution,  which  takes  place  when  the  two  halves  of 
the  plate  Q,  with  double  rotation,  revert  to  their  original  tint 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  and  the  thickness  of  the  compensator  are 
measured  by  the  relative  displacement  of  the  scale  ^,  and  of  the  vernier  r. 
Ten  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale  correspond  to  a  difference  of  i  millimetre 
in  the  thickness  of  the  compensator  ;  and  as  the  vernier  gives  itself  tenths 
of  these  divisions,  it  therefore  measures  differences  of  ^  in  the  thickness  of 
the  compensator. 

When  once  the  tints  of  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  before  interposing  the  solution  of  sugar,  the 
division  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  vernier  is  read  off,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  gives  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  depends  on  the 
experimental  fact  that  16-471  grains  of  pure  and  well-dried  sugar-candy  being 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  the  volume  of  100  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  observed  in  a  tube  of  20  centimetres  in  length,  the  deviation 
produced  is  the  same  as  that  effected  by  a  quartz  plate  a  millimetre  thick. 
In  making  the  analysis  of  raw  sugar,  a  weight  of  16*471  grains  of  sugar  is 
taken,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  100  cubic  centimetres 
with  which  a  tube  20  centimetres  in  length  is  filled,  and  the  number  indicated 
by  the  vernier  read  off,  when  the  primitive  tint  has  been  obtained.  This 
number  being  42,  for  example,  it  is  concluded  that  the  amount  of  crystallisable 
sugar  in  the  solution  is  42  per  cent,  of  that  which  the  solution  of  sugar-candy 
contained,  and,  therefore,  16*471  grains  xy*^^^  or  6-918  grains.  This  result 
is  only  valid  when  the  sugar  is  not  mixed  with  uncrystallisable  sugar  or 
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some  other  left-handed  substance.  In  that  case  the  crystallisable  sugar, 
which  is  right-handed,  must  be,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  converted 
into  uncrystallisable  sugar,  which  is  left-handed  ;  and  a  new  determination 
is  made,  which,  together  with  the  first,  gives  the  quantity  of  crystallisable 
sugar. 

The  arrangement  of  crystals  and  lenses,  o^g^f^  and  /r,  placed  behind  the 
prism  f ,  forms  what  M.  Soleil  calls  the  producer  of  sensible  tints.  For  the 
most  delicate  tint,  that  by  which  a  ver>*  feeble  difference  in  the  adoration 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  rotation  plate  can  be  distinguished,  is  not  the  same 
for  all  eyes  ;  for  most  people  it  is  of  a  violet-blue  tint,  like  flax-blossom,  and  it 
is  important  either  to  produce  this  tint  or  some  other  equally  sensible  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  This  is  effected  by  placing  in  front  of  the  prism,  f,  at 
first  a  quartz  plate,  o,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  then  a  small  Galilean 
telescope  consisting  of  a  double  convex  glass,  g^  and  a  double  concave  glass, 
/,  which  can  be  approximated  or  removed  from  each  other  according  to  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision  of  each  observer.  Lastly,  there  is  a  double  re- 
fracting prism,  Cy  acting  as  polariser  in  reference  to  the  quartz,  and  the  prism 
a  as  analyser  ;  and  hence,  when  the  latter  is  turned  either  right  or  left,  the 
light  which  has  traversed  the  prism  c,  and  the  plate  o,  changes  its  tint,  and 
finally  gives  that  which  is  the  most  delicate  for  the  experimenter. 

669.  Analysis  of  diabetic  urine. — In  the  disease  diabetes^  the  urine 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  fermentescible  sugar,  called  diabetic  sugar, 
which  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  urine  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  sug^r,  the  urine  is  first  clarified 
by  heating  it  with  acetate  of  lead  and  filtering  ;  the  tube  is  filled  with  the 
clear  liquid  thus  obtained  ;  and  the  milled  head,  ^,  turned,  until  by  means  of 
the  double  rotating  plate  the  same  tint  is  obtained  as  before  the  interposition 
of  the  urine.  Experiment  has  shown  that  100  parts  of  the  saccharimetric 
scale  represent  the  displacement  which  the  quartz  compensators  must  have 
when  there  are  225*6  grains  of  sugar  in  a  litre ;  hence  each  division  of  the 
scale  represents  2-256  of  sugar.  Accordingly,  to  obtain  the  quantit)*  of 
sugar  in  a  given  urine,  the  number  indicated  by  the  vernier,  at  the  moment 
at  which  the  primitive  tint  reappears,  must  be  multiplied  by  2*2 56. 

670.  Polarisation  of  beat. — The  rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  may 
become  polarised  by  reflection  and  by  refraction.  The  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  difficult  of  execution  ;  they  were  first  made  by  Mains  and 
Berard,  in  1810 ;  after  the  death  of  Malus  they  were  continued  by  the  latter 
philosopher. 

In  his  experiments,  the  calorific  rays  reflected  from  one  mirror  were  re- 
ceived upon  a  second,  just  as  in  Norremberg's  apparatus  ;  from  the  second 
they  fell  upon  a  small  metallic  reflector,  which  concentrated  them  upon  the 
bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer.  Berard  observed  that  heat  was  not 
reflected  when  the  plane  of  reflection  of  the  second  mirror  was  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  first.  As  this  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
light  under  the  same  circumstances,  Berard  concluded  that  heat  became 
polarised  in  being  reflected. 

The  double  refraction  of  heat  may  be  shown  by  concentrating  the  sun'> 
rays  by  means  of  a  heliostat  on  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  and  investigating 
the  resultant  pencil  by  means  of  a  thermopile,  which  must  have  a  sharp 
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narrow  edge.  In  this  case  also  there  is  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary 
ray,  which  follow  the  same  laws  as  those  of  light.  In  the  optic  axis  of  the 
calcspar,  heat  is  not  doubly  refractive.  A  Nicol's  prism  can  be  used  for  the 
polarisation  of  heat  as  well  as  for  that  of  light ;  a  polarised  ray  does  not 
traverse  the  second  Nicol  if  the  plane  of  its  principal  section  is  perpendicular 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  ray.  The  phenomena  of  the  polarisation  of  heat 
may  also  be  studied  by  means  of  plates  of  tourmaline  and  of  mica.  The 
angle  of  polarisation  is  virtually  the  same  for  heat  as  for  light.  In  all  these 
experiments  the  prisms  must  be  very  near  each  other. 

The  diffraction,  and  therefore  the  interference,  of  rays  of  heat  has  recently 
been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Knoblauch  and  others.  And  Forbes, 
who  has  repeated  Fresnel's  experiment  with  a  rhombohedron  of  rock  salt, 
has  found  that  heat  by  two  total  internal  reflections  is  circularly  polarised, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  light. 
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BOOK   VIII. 

ON   MAGNETISM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PROPERTIES  OF  MAGNETS. 

671.  Vatoral  and  arttfleial  maiTiiets. — Magnets  are  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  the  term  magnetism  is  applied  to 
the  cause  of  this  attraction,  and  to  the  resulting  phenomena. 

This  property  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree 
in  an  ore  of  iron  which  is  known  in  chemistry  as  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  FejO^. 

This  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  lodestone^  as  it  is  called,  was  first  found 
at  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  name  magnet  being  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  The  name  lodestone,  which  is  applied  to  this  natural  magnet, 
was  given  on  account  of  its  being  used  when  suspended  as  a  guiding  or  lead- 
ing stone,  from  the  Saxon  Icedan,  to  lead  ;  so  also  the  word  lodestar.  Lode- 
stone  is  very  abundant  in  nature  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  older  geological  form- 
ations, especially  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  worked  as  an  iron 
ore,  and  furnishes  the  best  quality  of  iron. 

When  a  bar  or  needle  of  steel  is  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  it  acquires 
magnetic  properties.  Such  bars  are  called  artificial  magnets ;  they  arc 
more  powerful  than  natural  magnets,  and  as  they  are  also  more  convenient, 
they  will  be  exclusively  referred  to  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  magnet- 
ism ;  the  best  modes  of  preparing  them  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

672.  Poles  and  nentral  line. — When  a  small  particle  of  soft  iron  is  sus- 
pended by  a  thread,  and  a  magnet  is  approached  to  it,  the  iron  is  attrarted 
towards  the  magnet,  and  some  force  is  required  for  its  removal.  The  force 
of  the  attraction  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  magnet ;  it  is  strongest  at 
the  two  ends,  and  is  totally  wanting  in  the  middle. 

This  variation  may  also  be  seen  very  clearly  when  a  magnetic  bar  is 
placed  in  iron  filings  ;  these  become  arranged  round  the  ends  of  the  bar 
in  feathery  tufts,  which  decrease  towards  the  middle  of  the  bar,  where 
there  are  none.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bar  where  there  is  no 
visible  magnetic  force  is  called  the  neutral  litu  ;  and  the  points  near  the 
ends  of  the  bar  where  the  attraction  is  greatest  are  called  the  poles.    Ever)' 
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magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  two  poles  and  a  neutral  line : 
sometimes,  however,  in  magnetising  bars  and  needles,  poles  are  produced 
lying  between  the  extreme  points.  Such  magnets  are  abnormal,  and  these 
points  are  called  intermediate  or  consequent  poles.  The  shortest  line  joining 
the  two  poles  is  termed  the  axis  of  the  magnet ;  in  a  horseshoe  magnet  the 
axis  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keeper.  The  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  a  bar  magnet  and  passing  through  the  neutral  line  is  sometimes  called  the 
equator  of  the  magnet. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  a  freely  suspended  magnet  always  sets  with 
one  pole  pointing  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south.    The 
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end  pointing  towards  the  north  is  called  in  this  country  the  north  pole^  and 
the  other  end  is  the  south  pole,  llie  end  of  the  magnetic  needle  pointing  to 
the  north  is  also  sometimes  called  the  marked  end  ^i  the  needle.  Some- 
times also  the  end  pointing  to  the  north  is  called  the  red  polt,  and  that  to 
the  south,  the  dlue  pole ;  the  corresponding  terms  red  and  blue  magnetisms 
are  also  used. 

673.  meeiproeal  aetloB  of  two  poles.— The  two  poles  of  a  magnet  appear 
identical  when  they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  iron  filings,  but  this  identity  is 
only  apparent,  for  when  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  ad  (fig.  550),  is  suspended  by  a 
fine  thread,  and  the  north  pole,  A,  of 
another  needle  is  brought  near  its  north 
pole,  a,  a  repulsion  takes  place.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  A  is  brought  near  the  south 
pole,  ^,  of  the  moveable  needle,  the  latter 
is  strongly  attracted.  Hence  these  two 
poles,  a  and  d,  are  not  identical,  for  one 
is  repelled  and  the  other  attracted  by  the 
same  pole  of  the  magnet,  A.  It  may  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  that  the  two 
poles  of  the  latter  are  also  different,  by 
successively  presenting  them  to  the  same 
pole,  rfi,  of  the  moveable  needle.  In  one 
case  there  is  repulsion,  in  the  other  attraction  Hence  the  following  law 
may  be  enunciated  : 

Poles  of  the  same  name  repel,  and  poles  of  contrary  name  attract  one 
another. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  nonh  and  south  poles  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiment :— A  piece  of  iron,  a  key  for  example,  is  supported  by 
a  magnetised  bar.    A  second  magnetised  bar  of  the  same  dimensions  is  then 


Fig.  550. 
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moved  along  the  first,  so  that  their  poles  are  contrary  (fig.  551).  The  key 
remains  suspended  so  long  as  the  two  poles  are  at  some  distance,  but  whea 
they  are  sufficiently  near,  the  key  drops,  just  as  if  the  bar  which  supported 
it  had  lost  its  magnetism.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  key  would 
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be  again  supported  if  the  first  magnet  were  presented  to  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  second  bar. 

The  attraction  which  a  magnet  exerts  upon  iron  is  reciprocal,  which  is 
indeed  a  general  principle  of  all  attractions.  It  is  easily  verified  by  present- 
ing a  mass  of  iron  to  a  moveable  magnet,  when  the  latter  is  attracted. 

674.  Kjpotl&estB  of  two  mafuetlo  llaids. — In  order  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  the  existence  of  two  hypothetical  magnetic  fluids  has 
been  assumed,  each  of  which  acts  repulsively  on  itself,  but  attracts  the  other 
fluid.  The  fluid  predominating  at  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  called  the 
north  fluid  or  red  magnetism,  and  that  at  the  south  pole,  the  south  fluid  or 
blue  magnetism.  The  term  *  fluid'  is  apt  to  puzzle  beginners,  from  its 
ambiguity.  Ordinarily  the  idea  of  a  liquid  is  associated  with  the  term  a 
fluid  ;  hence  the  use  of  this  term  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  electricity  has  produced  a  widely  prevailing  impression  of  the  material 
nature  of  these  two  forces.  The  word  fluid,  it  must  be  remembered,  embraces 
gases  as  well  as  liquids,  and  here  it  must  be  pictured  to  the  mind  as  repre- 
senting an  invisible,  elastic,  gaseous  atmosphere  or  shell  surrounding  the 
particles  of  all  magnetic  substances. 

It  is  assumed  that,  before  magnetisation,  these  fluids  are  combined  round 
each  molecule,  and  mutually  neutralise  each  other ;  they  can  be  separated 
by  the  influence  of  a  force  greater  than  that  of  their  mutual  attraction,  and 
can  arrange  themselves  round  the  molecules  to  which  they  are  attached,  but 
cannot  be  removed  from  them. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  two  fluids  is  convenient  in  explaining  magnetic 
phenomena,  and  will  be  adhered  to  in  what  follows.  But  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  hypothesis,  and  it  will  afterwards  be 
shown  (826)  that  magnetic  phenomena  appear  to  result  from  electrical  cur- 
rents, circulating  in  magnetic  bodies ;  a  mode  of  view  which  connects  the 
theory  of  magnetism  with  that  of  electricity. 

675.  Precise  deflBition  of  poles. — By  aid  of  the  preceding  hypothesis 
we  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism 
in  a  magnetised  bar,  and  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
free  magnetism  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  that  it  is  strongest  at  the  poles. 
If  AB  (tig.  552)  represents  a  magnet,  then  the  alternate  black  and  white 
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spaces  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  position  of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  a 
series  of  particles  after  magnetisation ;  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
said,  the  white  spaces,  representing  the  south  fluids  all  point  in  one  direction 
and  the  north  fluid  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  last  half  of  the  terminal 
molecule  at  one  end  would  have  north  polarity,  and  at  the  other  south 
polarity.  Let  N  represent  the  north  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  placed  near 
the  magnet  AB  ;  then  the  south  fluid,  s^  in  the  terminal  molecule  would  tend 
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to  attract  N,  and  the  north  fluid  h  would  tend  to  repel  it ;  but  as  the  mole- 
cule of  south  fluid  s  is  nearer  N  than  the  molecule  of  the  north  fluid  «,  the 
attraction  between  s  and  N  would  be  greater  than  the  repulsion  between  « 
and  N.  Similarly  the  attraction  between  s'  and  N  would  be  greater  than 
the  repulsion  between  «'  and  N,  and  so  on  with  the  following/'  and  «",  etc. 
And  all  these  forces  would  give  a  resultant  tending  to  attract  N,  whose 
point  of  application  would  have  a  certain  fixed  position,  which  would  be  the 
south  pole  of  AB.  In  like  manner  it  might  be  shown  that  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  acting  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  would  form  a  north  pole,  and 
would  hence  repel  the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  but  would  attract  its  south 


That  such  a  series  of  polarised  particles  really  acts  like  an  ordinary 
magnet  may  be  shown  by  partly  filling  a  glass  tube  with  steel  filings,  and 
passing  the  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  several  times  along  the  outside  in  one 
constant  direction,  taking  care  not  to  shake  the  tube.  The  individual  filings 
will  thus  be  magnetised,  and  the  whole  column  of  them  presented  to  a  mag- 
netic needle  will  attract  and  repel  its  poles  just  like  an  ordinary  bar  magnet, 
exhibiting  a  north  pole  at  one  end,  a  south  pole  at  the  other,  and  no  polarity 
in  the  middle  ;  but  on  shaking  the  tube,  or  turning  out  the  filings,  and  put- 
ting them  in  again  so  as  to  destroy  the  regularity,  every  trace  of  polarity  will 
disappear.  It  appears  hence  that  the  polarity  at  each  end  of  a  magnet  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  resultant  action  on  a  magnetic  body  is  strongest 
near  the  ends,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  accumulation  of  magnetic  fluids 
at  the  ends. 

The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment,  which  is 
due  to  Sir  W.  Grove.  In  a  glass  tube  with  flat  glass  ends  is  placed  water  in 
which  is  diffused  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Round  the  outside  of  the  tube  is 
coiled  some  insulated  wire.  On  looking  at  a  light  through  the  tube  the 
liquid  appears  dark  and  muddy,  but  on  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
the  wire  it  becomes  clearer  (844).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  mag- 
netising action  of  the  current,  the  particles,  becoming  magnetised,  set  with 
their  longest  dimension  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  in  which  positi'>"' 
they  obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  a  less  extent 
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676.  Bjcperiments  witli  broken  maynets. —  That  the  two  magnetic 
fluids  are  present  in  all  parts  of  the  bar,  and  are  not  simply  accumulated  at 
the  ends,  is  also  evident  from  the  following  experiment.  A  steel  knitting- 
needle  is  magnetised  by  friction  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  then, 
the  existence  of  the  two  poles  and  of  the  neutral  line  having  been  ascertained 
by  means  of  iron  filings,  it  is  broken  in  the  middle.  But  now,  on  presenting 
successively  the  two  halves  to  a  magnet,  each  will  be  found  to  possess  two 
opposite  poles  and  a  neutral  line,  and  in  fact  is  a  perfect  magnet.  If  these 
new  magnets  are  broken  in  turn  in  two  halves,  each  will  be  a  complete 
magnet  with  its  two  poles  and  neutral  line,  and  so  on,  as  far  as  the  division 
can  be  continued.  It  is,  therefore,  concluded  by  analogy  that  the  smallest 
parts  of  a  magnet,  the  ultimate  molecules,  contain  the  two  magnetisms. 

677.  Maynetio  indaotion. — When  a  magnetic  substance  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  magnet,  the  two  fluids  of  the  former  become  separated  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  contact  remains,  it  is  a  complete  magnet,  having  its  two  poles 
and  its  neutral  line.  For  instance,  if  a  small  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  ab  (fig. 
553),  be  placed  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  the  cylinder  can 
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in  turn  support  a  second  cylinder ;  this  in  turn  a  third  and  so  on,  to  as  many 
as  seven  or  eight,  according  to  the  power  of  the  magnet.  Each  of  these 
little  cylinders  is  a  magnet ;  if  it  be  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  to  which 
the  cylinders  are  attached,  the  part  a  will  h  ive  south,  and  b  north  magnetism; 
b  will  in  like  manner  develop  in  the  nearest  end  of  the  next  cylinder  south 
magnetism,  and  so  on.  But  these  cylinders  are  only  magnets  so  long  as  the 
influence  of  a  magnetised  bar  continues.  For,  if  the  first  cylinder  be  re- 
moved from  the  magnet,  the  other  cylinders  immediately  drop,  and  retain  no 
trace  of  magnetism.  The  separation  of  the  two  magnetisms  is  only  momen- 
tary, which  proves  that  the  magnet  yields  nothing  to  the  iron.  Hence  we 
may  have  temporary  magnets  as  well  as  permanent  magnets  :  the  former  of 
iron  and  nickel,  the  latter  of  steel  and  cobalt  (672). 

This  action,  in  virtue  of  which  a  magnet  can  develop  magnetism  in 
iron,  is  called  magnetic  induction  or  influence^  and  it  can  take  place  without 
actual  contact  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
experiment.  A  bar  of  soft  iron  is  held  with  one  end  near  a  magnetic  needle. 
If  now  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  approached  to  the  iron  without  touch- 
ing it,  the  needle  will  be  attracted  or  repelled,  according  as  its  south  or 
north  pole  is  near  the  bar.  For  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  will  develop 
south  magnetism  in  the  end  of  the  bar  nearest  it,  and  therefore  north  mag- 
netism at  the  other  end,  which  would  thus  attract  the  south,  but  repel  the 
north  end  of  the  needle.     Obviously,  if  the  other  end  of  the  magnet  were 
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brought  near  the  iron,  the  opposite  effects  would  be  produced  on  the  needle  ; 
or  if  the  opposite  pole  of  a  second  magnet  of  equal  strength  simultaneously 
be  brought  near  the  iron,  the  needle  would  be  unaffected,  as  one  magnet 
would  undo  the  work  of  the  other. 

Among  other  things,  magnetic  induction  explains  the  formation  of  the 
tufts  of  iron  filings  which  become  attached  to  the  poles  of  magnets.  The 
parts  in  contact  with  the  magnet  are  converted  into  magnets  ;  these  act 
inductively  on  the  adjacent  parts,  these  again  on  the  following  ones,  and 
so  on,  producing  a  filamentary  arrangement  of  the  filings.  The  bush-like 
appearance  of  these  filaments  is  due  to  the  repulsive  action  which  the 
free  poles  exert  upon  each  other.  Any  piece  of  soft  iron  while  being 
attracted  by  a  magnet  is  for  the  time  being  converted  into  a  magnet ; 
hence  is  explained  the  paradoxical  statement  that  magnets  only  attract 
magnets. 

678.  CoerelTa  fdree. — We  have  seen  from  the  above  experiments  that  soft 
iron  becomes  instantaneously  magnetised  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet, 
but  that  this  magnetism  is  not  permanent,  and  ceases  when  the  magnet  is 
removed.  Steel  likewise  becomes  magnetised  by  contact  with  a  magnet, 
but  the  operation  is  effected  with  difficulty,  and  the  more  so  as  the  steel  is 
more  highly  tempered.  Placed  in  contact  with  a  magnet,  a  steel  bar  acquires 
magnetic  properties  very  slowly,  and  to  make  the  magnetism  complete,  the 
steel  must  be  rubbed  with  one  of  the  poles.  But  this  magnetism,  once 
evoked  in  steel,  is  permanent,  and  does  not  disappear  when  the  inducing 
force  is  removed. 

These  different  effects  in  soft  iron  and  steel  are  ascribed  to  a  coercive 
force,  which,  in  a  magnetic  substance,  offers  a  resistance  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  magnetisms,  but  which  also  prevents  their  recombination  when  once 
separated.  In  steel  this  coercive  force  is  very  great,  in  soft  iron  it  is  very  small 
or  almost  absent  By  oxidation,  pressure,  or  torsion,  a  certain  amount  of 
coercive  force  may  be  imparted  to  soft  iron  :  and  by  heat,  hammering,  etc., 
the  coercive  force  may  be  lessened,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen. 

679.  Biffarenoe  between  magnets  and  mngnetlo  substances. — 
Magnetic  substances  are  substances  which,  like  iron,  steel,  nickel,  are 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  They  contain  the  two  fluids,  but  in  a  state  of 
neutralisation.  Compounds  containing  iron  are  usually  magnetic,  and  the 
more  so  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  iron.  Some,  how- 
ever, like  iron  pyrites,  are  not  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

A  magnetic  substance  is  readily  distinguished  from  a  magnet.  The 
former  ha^  no  poles  ;  if  successively  presented  to  the  two  ends  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  ab  (fig.  550),  it  will  attract  both  ends  equally,  while  with  one  and  the 
same  end  a  magnet  would  attract  the  one  end  of  the  needle,  but  repel  the 
other.  Magnetic  substances  also  have  no  action  on  each  other,  while  mag- 
nets attract  or  repel  each  other,  according  as  unlike  or  like  poles  are  pre- 
sented.    Attraction  is  no  proof  that  a  body  is  a  magnet  ;  repulsion  is. 

Iron  is  not  the  only  substance  which  possesses  magnetic  properties ; 
nickel  has  considerable  magnetic  power,  but  far  less  than  that  of  iron  ;  cobalt 
is  less  magnetic  than  nickel ;  while  to  even  a  slighter  extent  chromium  ar  * 
manganese  are  magnetic.    Further,  we  shall  see  that  powerful  magnets  e 
a  peculiar  influence  on  all  substances. 

c  c  3 
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CHAPTER   II. 

TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM.      COMPASSES. 

680.  BlreotlTa  aotlon  of  tbe  eartli  on  mafnets. — When  a  magnetised 
needle  is  suspended  by  a  thread,  as  represented  in  fig.  550,  or  when  placed 
on  a  pivot  on  which  it  can  move  freely  (fig.  554),  it  ultimately  sets  in  a 

position  which  is  more  or  less  north  and 
south.  If  removed  from  this  position  it 
always  returns  to  it  after  a  certain  number 
of  oscillations. 

Analogous  observations  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  from  which 
the  earth  has  been  compared  to  an  immense 
magnet,  whose  poles  are  very  near  the 
terrestrial  poles,  and  whose  neutral  line 
virtually  coincides  with  the  equator.. 

The  polarity  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  called  the  northern  or  boreal  polarity  and 
that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  southern 
or  austral  polarity.  In  French  works  the 
end  of  the  needle  pointing  north  is  called  the  austral  or  southern  pole,  and 
that  pointing  to  the  south,  the  boreal  or  northern  pole  ;  a  designation  based 
on  this  hypothesis  of  a  terrestrial  magnet,  and  on  the  law  that  unlike  magnet- 
isms attract  each  other.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
use  the  English  names,  and  call  that  end  of  the  magnet  which  points  to  the 
north  the  north  pole,  and  that  which  points  to  the  south  the  south  poU ;  the 
north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  a  north  seeking  pole,  and  a  south  pole  a  south 
seeking  pole.  To  avoid  ambiguity  that  end  of  the  needle  pointing  north  is  in 
England  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  marked  end  of  the  needle  (672), 

681.  Terrestrial  marnetio  couple.— From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is 
clear  that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  on  a  magnetised  needle  may  be 
compared  to  a  couple^  that  is,  to  a  system  of  two  equal  forces,  parallel,  but 
acting  in  contrary  directions. 

For  let  ab  (fig.  555)  be  a  moveable  magnetic  needle  making  an  angle  with 
the  magnetic  meridian  M'M  (682).     The  earth's  north  pole  acts  attractively 
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on  the  marked  pole,  a,  and  repulsively  on  the  other  pole,  ^,  and  two  contrary 
forces  are  produced  an  and  bn\  which  are  equal  and  parallel  :  for  the 
terrestrial  pole  is  so  distant,  and  the  needle  so  small,  as  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  directions,  an  and  bn\  are  parallel,  and  that  the  two  poles 
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are  equidistant  from  the  earth's  north  pole.  But  the  eanh's  south  pole  acts 
similarly  on  the  poles  of  the  needle,  and  produces  two  other  forces^  as  and  bs  9 
which  are  also  equal  and  parallel,  but  the  two  forces  an  and  as  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  resultant  aN  (33)  and  the  forces  M  and  dy  to  a  resultant 
^S  ;  the  two  forces  ^N  and  ^S  are  equal,  parallel,  and  act  in  opposite 
directions,  and  they  constitute  the  terrestrial  magnetic  couple ;  it  is  this 
couple  which  makes  the  needle  set  ultimately  in  the  ma^etic  meridian,  a 
position  in  which  the  two  forces  N  and  S  are  in  equilibrium. 

The  force  which  determines  the  direction  of  the  needle  thus  is  neither 
attractive  or  repulsive,  but  simply  directive.  If  a  small  magnet  be  placed  on 
a  cork  floating  in  water,  it  will  at  first  oscillate,  and  then  gradually  set  in  a  line 
which  is  virtually  north  and  south.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  quite 
smooth,  the  needle  will  not  move  either  towards  the  north  or  towards  the  south. 

If,  however,  a  magnet  be  approached  to  a  floating  needle,  attraction  or 
repulsion  ensues,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  poles  is  presented. 
The  reason  of  the  different  actions  exerted  by  the  earth  and  by  a  magnet  on 
a  floating  needle  is  as  follolirs :  When  the  north  pole,  for  instance,  of  the 
magnet  is  presented  to  the  south  pole  of  the  needle,  the  latter  is  attracted  ; 
it  is,  however,  repelled  by  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  Now  the  force  of 
magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion  decreases  with  the  distance,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  and  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
is  less  than  the  distance  between  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  and  the  south 
pole  of  the  magnet,  the  attraction  predominates  over  the  repulsion,  and  the 
needle  moves  towards  the  magnet.  But  the  earth's  magnetic  north  pole  is  so 
distant  from  the  floating  needle  that  its  length  may  be  considered  infinitely 
small  in  comparison,  and  one  pole  of  the  needle  is  just  as  strongly  repelled 
as  the  other  is  attracted. 

682.  Marnetlo  elements.  Beolination. — In  order  to  obtain  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  any  place  three  essentials  are  requisite; 
these  are:  i.  Declination;  ii.  Inclination;  iii.  Intensity.  These  three  are 
termed  the  magnetic  elements  of  the  place.  We  shall  explain  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand. 

The  geographical  meridian  of  a  place  is  the  imaginary  plane  passing 
through  this  place  and  through  the  two  terrestrial  poles,  and  the  meridian  is 
the  outline  of  this  plane  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Similarly  the  magnetic 
meridian  of  a  place  is  the  vertical  plane  passing  at  this  place  through  the  two 
poles  of  a  moveable  magnetic  needle  in  equilibrium  about  its  vertical  axis. 

In  general  the  magnetic  meridian  does  not  coincide  with  the  geographical 
meridian,  and  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  makes  with  the  geographical 
meridian,  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the  needle  makes 
with  the  meridian,  is  called  the  declination  or  variaticn  of  the  magnetic 
needle.  The  declination  is  said  to  be  east  or  west^  according  as  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  geographical  meridian. 

683.  Variations  in  declination. — The  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  which  varies  in  different  places,  is  at  present  west  in  Europe  and  in 
Africa,  but  east  in  Asia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  North  and  South  America. 
It  shows  further  considerable  variations  even  in  the  same  place ;  these 
variations  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  are  regular,  and  are  either  aeculov 

or  diurnal ;  others,  which  are  irregular,  are  called  magn^ 
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Secuiar  variations, — In  the  same  place,  the  declination  varies  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  the  needle  appears  to  niake  oscillations  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  meridian,  the  duration  of  which  extends  over  centuries.  The  declination 
has  been  known  at  Paris  since  1580,  and  the  following  table  represents  the 
variations  which  it  has  undergone : — 


Year 

Declination 

Vear 

Declination 

1 580      . 

.     ii°3o'E. 

1825      . 

.      22**  22'  W. 

1663      . 

0 

1830      . 

.      22**  12'  W. 

1700      . 

8°  10'  W. 

1835       . 

.      22°     4'W. 

1780      . 

.     I9°55'W. 

1850      . 

.     20°  30'  W. 

1785      . 

.     22°        W. 

1855       . 

.      19°  57'  W. 

1805      . 

.     22°    5'W. 

i860      . 

.      19°  32'  W. 

1814      . 

.     22°  34'  W. 

1865      . 

.     i8°44'W. 

1875      • 

.     i7°2i'W. 

This  table  shows  that  since  1580  the  declination  has  varied  at  Paris 
as  much  as  34°,  and  that  the  greatest  westerly  declination  was  attained 
in  1 8 14,  since  which  time  the  needle  has  gradually  tended  towards  the  east. 

At  London,  the  needle  showed  in  1580  an  easterly  declination  of  11°  36': 
in  1663  it  was  at  zero  ;  from  that  time  it  gradually  tended  towards  the  west, 
and  reached  its  maximum  declination  of  24°  41'  in  1818  ;  since  then  it  has 
steadily  diminished  ;  it  was  22°  30'  in  1850,  19°  32'  in  1873,  ^Sf  24'  in  1874, 
I9<»  16'  in  1875,  19°  'o'  in  1876,  19°  3'  in  1877  ;  18**  52'  in  1878,  and  is  now 
(1879)  18°  40' W. 

At  Yarmouth  and  Dover  the  variation  is  about  40'  less  than  at  London ; 
at  Hull  and  Southampton  about  20'  greater  ;  at  Newcastle  and  Swansea 
about  I®  45',  and  at  Liverpool  2°  o',  at  Edinburgh  3°  o',  and  at  Glasgow  and 
Dublin  about  3°  50'  greater  than  at  London. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  magnetic  elements  at  Kew  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  : — 

Year 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

187I 

1872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 

In  certain  parts  of  the  earth  the  magnet  coincides  with  the  geographical 
meridian.     These  points  are  connected  by  an  irregularly  cur>'ed  imaginan 


Declination 

Inclination 

Horizontal  Intensiiy 

20°  59' 

68°  r 

3829 

20°  51' 

680    6' 

3-837 

20°  40' 

68°    3' 

3-844 

20°  33' 

68°    2' 

3848 

20°  25' 

68°    I' 

3-852 

20°  19' 

67°  58' 

3-857 

20"  10' 

67°  57' 

3-863 

20*^     0' 

67°  54' 

3-869 

19^  57' 

67°  52' 

3877 

19°  52' 

67°  50' 

3-881 

19°  41' 

67°  48' 

3-885 

19°  31' 

67°  46' 

3-885 

19°  22' 

67°  45' 

3-89' 

19"  U' 

67°  44' 

3895 

19°   6' 

67°  42' 

3-900 
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line,  called  a  line  of  no  variation^  or  agonic  line.  Such  a  line  cuts  the  east 
of  South  America,  and,  passing  east  of  the  West  Indies,  enters  North  America  - 
near  Philadelphia,  and  traverses  Hudson's  Bay  ;  thence  it  passes  through 
the  North  Pole,  entering  the  Old  World  east  of  the  White  Sea,  traverses 
the  Caspian,  cuts  the  east  of  Arabia,  turns  then  towards  Australia,  and 
passes  through  the  South  Pole,  to  join  itself  again. 

Isogonic  lines  are  lines  connecting  those  places  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
which  the  declination  is  the  same.  The  first  of  the  kind  was  constructed  in 
1700  by  H  alley  ;  as  the  elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism  are  continually 
changing,  the  course  of  such  a  line  can  only  be  determined  for  a  certain 
time.  A  set  of  isogonic  lines  was  constructed  by  Captain  Evans  for  the 
year  1857,  and  is  given  in  the  British  Association  Report  for  1861. 

Maps  on  which  such  isogonic  lines  are  depicted  are  called  declination 
maps ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  in  various  years  is  well  fitted  to  show  the 
variation  which  this  magnetic  element  undergoes.  Plate  III.  represents  a 
map  in  Mercator's  projection  giving  these  lines  for  the  year  i860.  It 
extends  from  80°  N.  to  60°  S.  latitude,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
include  both  poles,  for  which  a  map  in  polar  projection  is  needed.  The 
figures  attached  to  the  red  lines  represent  the  observed  angles  of  declination  ; 
the  dotted  red  lines  are  the  result  of  calculation. 

684.  Anniua  Tarlattens, — Cassini  first  discovered  in  1780  that  the 
declination  is  subject  to  small  annual  variations.  At  Paris  and  London  it  is 
greatest  about  the  vernal  equinox,  diminishes  from  that  time  to  the  summer 
solstice^  and  increases  again  during  the  nine  following  months.  It  does  not 
exceed  from  x^'  to  18^,  and  it  varies  somewhat  at  different  epochs. 

The  diurnal  variations  vrtx^  first  discovered  by  Graham  in  1722;  they 
can  only  be  obseryed  by  means  of  long  needles  or  delicate  indicators  such 
as  the  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light  (514)  and  very  sensitive  instruments  (693). 
In  this  country  the  north  pole  moves  every  day  from  east  to  west  from  sun- 
rise until  one  or  two  o'clock  ;  it  then  tends  towards  the  east,  and  at  about 
ten  o'clock  regains  its  original  position.  During  the  night  the  needle  is 
almost  stationary.  Thus  the  westerly  declination  is  greatest  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day. 

At  Paris  the  mean  amplitude  of  the  diurnal  variation  from  April  to 
September  is  from  13'  to  15',  and  for  the  other  months  from  8'  to  10'.  On 
some  days  it  amounts  to  25',  and  on  others  does  not  exceed  5'.  The  greatest 
variation  is  not  always  at  the  same  time.  The  amplitude  of  the  daily  varia- 
tions decreases  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  where  it  is  very  feeble. 
Thus  in  the  island  of  Rewak  it  never  exceeds  3'  to  4'. 

685.  Aoeidental  Tariations  and  perturbatteiis. — The  declination  is 
accidentally  disturbed  in  its  daily  variations  by  many  causes,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, the  aurora  borealis,  and  volcanic  eruptions.  The  effect  of  the 
aurora  is  felt  at  great  distances.  Auroras  which  are  only  visible  in  the  north 
of  Europe  act  on  the  needle  even  in  these  latitudes,  where  accidental  varia- 
tions of  1°  or  2°  have  been  observed.  In  polar  regions  the  needle  frequently 
oscillates  several  degrees  ;  its  irregularity  on  the  day  before  the  aurora 
borealis  is  a  presage  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  mag- 
netic  perturbations  in  very  distant  countries.    Thus  Sabine  mentions  a  mag-^ 
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iiciic  disturbance  which  was  felt  simultaneously  at  Toronto,  ihe  Cape, 
■  Prague,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Such  simultaneous  perturbations  haie 
received  the  name  ai  magnetic  storms. 

6S6.  SeoUutton  oompua.^The  declination  compass  is  an  iDStrument 
by  which  the  magnetic  declinadon  of  any  place  may  be  measured  when  it^ 
astronomical  meridian  is  known.  It  consists  of  a  brass  box,  A6  (llg.  5j6\ 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  graduated  circle,  M.  In  the  centre  is  a  pivot 
on  which  oscillates  a  very  light  lozenge- shaped  magnetic  needle,  ai.  To  the 
box  are  attached  two  uprights  supporting  a  horizontal  axis,  X,  on  which  is 
tixed  an  astronomical  telescope,  L,  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane.     The  bot 
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resl3  on  a  foot,  I  ,  about  which  it  can  turn  m  a  honiontal  plane,  taking  willi 
it  the  telescope.  A  fixed  circle,  QR,  which  is  called  the  aaimiitkal  eirik, 
measures  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  the  telescope  has  bet" 
turned,  by  means  of  a  vernier,  V,  fixed  to  the  box.  The  mdinalion  iif 
the  telescope,  in  reference  to  the  horiion,  may  be  measured  by  antith« 
vernier,  K,  which  moves  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  is  read  off  on  i 
Jixed  graduated  arc,  i*. 

The  first  thing  in  determining  Ihe  declination  is  to  adjust  the  compas' 
horiiontally  by  means  of  the  screws,  SS,  and  the  level,  «.  The  asironomicjl 
meridian  is  then  found,  either  by  an  observation  of  the  sun  at  noon  esaf')' 
or  by  any  of  the  ready  methods  known  to  astronomers,  Thebox,  AB.i? 
then  turned  until  the  telescope  is  in  the  plane  of  ihe  astronomical  metidia"- 
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The  angle  made  by  the  magnetic  needle  with  the  diameter,  N,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  telescope, 
is  then  read  off  on  the  graduated  limb,  and  this  is  east  or  west,  according  as 
the  pole,  <z,  of  the  needle  stops  at  the  east  or  west  of  the  diameter,  N. 

687.  Correotien  of  errors. — These  indications  of  the  compass  are  only 
correct  when  the  mag^netic  axis  of  the  needle,  that  is,  the  right  line  passing 
through  the  two  poles,  coincides  with  its  axis  of  figure,  or  the  line  connecting 
its  two  ends.  This  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  a  correction  must  therefore 
be  made,  which  is  done  by  the  method  of  reversion.  For  this  purpose  the 
needle  is  not  fixed  in  the  cap,  but  merely  rests  on  it,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved and  its  positions  reversed  ;  thus  what  was  before  the  lower  is  now  the 
upper  face.  The  mean  between  the  observations  made  in  the  two  cases 
gives  the  true  declination. 

For,  let  NS  be  the  astronomical  meridian,  ab  the  axis  of  figure  of  the 
needle,  and  mn  its  magnetic  axis  (fig.  557),    The  true  declination  is  not  the 
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arc  N/j  but  the  arc  N;;/,  which  is  greater.  If  now  the  needle  be  turned, 
the  line  mn  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  meridian  NS  ;  but  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  which  was  on  the  right  of  mn  is  now  on  the  left  (fig.  558),  so 
that  the  declination  which  was  previously  too  small  by  a  certain  amount,  is 
now  too  large  by  the  same  amount.  Hence  the  true  declination  is  given  by 
the  mean  of  these  two  observations. 

688.  Mariner's  compaM.— The  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  has  received 
its  most  important  application  in  the  mariner's  compass.  This  is  a  declina- 
tion compass  used  in  guiding  the  course  of  a  ship.  Fig.  559  represents  a 
view  of  the  whole,  and  fig.  560  a  vertical  section.  It  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical case,  BB',  which,  to  keep  the  compass  in  a  horizontal  position  in  spite  of 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  is  supported  on  gimbals.  These  are  two  concentric 
rings,  one  of  which  attached  to  the  case  itself  moves  about  the  axis  ;r^/ which 
plays  in  the  outer  ring  AB,  and  this  moves  in  the  supports  PQ,  about  the 
axis  mn  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  pivot,  on  which  is  placed,  by  means  of  an 
agate  cap,  a  magnetic  bar  ab^  which  is  the  needle  of  the  compass.  On  this 
is  fixed  a  disc  of  mica,  a  little  larger  than  the  length  of  the  needle,  on  which 
is  traced  a  star  or  rose  with  thirty-two  branches,  making  the  eight  points  or 
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rhumbs  or  the  wind,  the  demi- rhumbs  and  the  quarters.     The  bra.ncb  ending 

in  a  small  star  and  called  N,  corresponds  to  the  bar  ai,  which  is  undemeaih 
the  disc. 


The  compass  is  placed  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel  in  the  binn"'^'- 
Knowing  the  direction  of  the  compass  in  which  the  ship  is  to  be  steered,  the 
pilot  has  the  rudder  turned  till  the  direction  coincides  with  the  sight  vao' 
passing  through  a  line  d  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  parallel  >"''' 
the  keel  of  the  vessel. 

Neither  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  nor  the  exact  time  of  its  inveotioni 
is  known.     Guyol   de  Pro v ins,  a   FVench  poet  of  the  twelfth   centur;',  lirii 


mentions  the  use  of  the  magnet  in  navigation,  though  it  is  probable  that  ihc 
Chinese  long  before  this  had  used  it  The  ancient  nRvigators,  who  vreie un- 
acquainted with  the  compass,  had  only  the  sun  or  pole  star  as  a  guide,  oi 
were  accordingly  compelled  to  keep  constantly  in  sight  of  land  for  fcirrf 
steering  in  a  wrong  direction  when  the  sky  was  clouded. 

6S9,  ZaellnMlon.  Mftcoetlo  e<|i»tar. —  It  might  be  supposed  fnm 
northerly  direction  which  the  magnetic  needle  takes,  that  the  force  actuC 
upon  it  is  situated  in  a  point  of  the  horizon  ;  this  is  not  the  case,  for  if  iht 
needle  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  move  freely  in  a  vertical  plane  aboin* 
horizontal  axis,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  centre  of  gravitv  of  ibe 
needle  coincides  with  the  centre  of  suspension,  the  north  pole  in  our  hrai*- 
sphere  dips  downwards.  In  the  other  hemisphere  the  south  pole  is  incEwl 
downwards. 
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The  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  horizon,  when  the 
vertical  plane,  in  which  it  moves,  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  is 
called  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  needle.  In  any  other  plane  than  the 
magnetic  meridian,  the  inclination  increases^  and  is  90^  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  For  the  magnetic  inclination  represents 
the  direction  of  the  total  magnetic  force,  and  may  be  decomposed  into  two 
forces,  one  acting  in  a  horizontal  and  the  other  in  a  vertical  plane.  When 
the  needle  is  moved  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  horizontal  component  can  only  act  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion, and,  therefore,  cannot  affect  the  needle,  which  is  then  solely  influenced 
by  the  vertical  component,  and  stands  vertically.  The  following  considera- 
tions will  make  this  clearer  : — 

Let  NS  (fig.  561)  represent  a  magnetic  needle  capable  of  moving  in  a 
vertical  plane.  Let  NT  represent  in  direction  and  intensity  the  entire 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  acting 
on  the  pole  N,  Then  NT  can  be  re- 
solved into  the  forces  NA  and  NV ; 
TNA  being  the  angle  of  inclination 
or  dip. 

NT  is  termed  the  total  force ,  and 
its  components  are  NA,  or  the  hori'  ^>8-  561. 

zontal force  y  and  NV,  or  the  vertical  force. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  dip,  TNA,  the  less  becomes 
NA,  or  the  horizontal  force,  and  the  greater  NV,  or  the  vertical  force. 
Hence,  in  high  latitudes  the  directive  force  of  a  compass,  which  depends  on 
the  horizontal  force,  is  less  than  in  low  latitudes.  At  the  magnetic  poles  the 
horizontal  force  will  be  w7,  and  the  vertical  force  a  maximum ;  here, 
therefore,  the  needle  will  be  vertical.  At  the  magnetic  equator  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  the  needle  will  be  horizontal.  Hence,  the  oscillations  of  a 
compass  needle,  by  which,  as  will  presently  be  explained,  the  strength  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  is  measured,  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  a  given  time  as 
the  magnetic  poles  are  approached,  although  there  is  really  an  increase  in 
the  total  force  of  the  earth. 

Again,  the  reason  why  a  dipping-needle  stands  vertical  when  placed  E. 
and  W.  is  clearly  because  in  those  positions  the  horizontal  force  now  acting 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle  is  ineffectual  to  move  it, 
and  therefore  merely  produces  a  pressure  on  the  pivot  which  supports  the 
needle.  But  the  vertical  component  of  the  total  force  remains  unaffected  by 
the  new  position  of  the  needle.  Acting,  therefore,  entirely  alone  when  the 
dipping-needle  is  exactly  E.  and  W.,  this  vertical  component  drags  the 
needle  into  a  line  with  itself,  that  is  90®  from  the  horizontal  plane. 

The  value  of  the  dip,  like  that  of  the  declination,  differs  in  different 
localities.  It  is  greatest  in  the  polar  regions,  and  decreases  with  the  latitude 
to  the  equator,  where  it  is  approximately  zero.  In  London  at  the  present 
time,  1879,  ^^  ^*P  is  67°  36',  reckoning  from  the  horizontal  line.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  inclination  is  again  seen,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  that  is,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  dips  below  the  horizontal 
line. 

The  magnetic  poles  are  those  places  in  which  the  dipping-needle  stands 
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vertical,  that  is,  where  the  inclination  is  90^.  In  1830  the  first  of  these,  the 
terrestrial  north  pole,  was  found  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  96*^  43'  west  longitude 
and  70^  north  latitude.  The  same  observer  found  in  the  South  Sea,  in  76° 
south  latitude  and  168°  east  longitude,  that  the  inclination  was  88°  37'. 
From  this  and  other  observations,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  south  pole  was  at  that  time  in  about  1 54°  east  longitude  and 
75^°  south  latitude.  The  line  of  no  declination  passes  through,  these  poles, 
and  the  lines  of  equal  declination  converge  towards  them. 

The  magnetic  equator  or  aclinic  line  is  the  line  which  joins  all  those 
places  on  the  earth  where  there  is  no  dip,  that  is,  all  those  in  which  the 
dipping-needle  is  quite  horizontal.  It  is  a  somewhat  sinuous  line,  not  differ- 
ing much  from  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  1 2°,  and 
cutting  it  on  two  points  almost  exactly  opposite  each  other,  one  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  one  in  the  Pacific.  These  points  appear  to  be  gradually  moving 
their  position,  and  travelling  from  east  to  west. 

Lines  connecting  places  in  which  the  dipping-needle  makes  equal  angles 
are  called  isoclinic  lines,  Plate  IV.  is  an  inclination  map  for  the  year 
i860,  the  construction  of  which  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  map  of 
declinatkm. 

The  inclmxtiim  is  subject  to  secular  variations,  like  the  declination,  as  is 
readily  seen  from  a  comparison  of  maps  of  inclination  for  different  epochs. 
At  Paris,  in  1671,  the  inclination  ftasys^;  since  then  it  has  been  continually 
decreasing,  in  183?  it  was  67°  14';  in  1849  67*;  ia  -1859  66**  14';  and  in 
1874  65°  23'. 

The  following  table  gives  the  alterations  in  the  inclination  it  LoHbii» 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1723,  in  which  it  was  at  its  maximum,  it 
has  continually  diminished  by  something  more  than  two  minutes  in  each  year. 


V'ear 

Inclination 

1576           .           .           .           71°  50' 

1600 

1                     < 

72° 

1676 

1 

73°  30' 

1723 

» 

.      74'  42' 

1773 

1 

72°  19' 

1780 

72°  8' 

1790 

• 

71°  33' 

1800 

70°  35' 

182I 

70°  31' 

Year 

InclinatioQ 

1828 

.        69»  47' 

1838           . 

.        69°  17' 

1854           . 

68°  31' 

1859          .           . 

68»2i' 

1874           .           . 

67°  43' 

1875 

67°  42' 

1876 

■        67»  39' 

1877           . 

67°  37' 

1878 

67°  36' 

f       •  • 

>                                        • 

690.  Znolination  oompass. — An  inclination  compass  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  magnetic  inclination  or  dip.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
horizontal  brass  circle,  ;;/  (fig.  562),  supported  on  three  legs,  provided  with 
levelling  screws.  Above  this  circle  there  is  a  plate,  A,  moveable  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  supporting,  by  means  of  two  colunms,  a  second  graduated 
circle,  M,  which  measures  the  inclination.  The  needle  rests  on  a  frame,  ^ 
and  the  diameter  passing  through  the  two  zeros  of  the  circle,  M,  can  be 
ascertained  to  be  perfectly  horizontal  by  means  of  the  spirit  level,  n. 

To  observe  the  inclination,  the  magnetic  meridian  must  first  be  deter- 
mined, which  is  effected  by  turning  the  plate  A  on  the  circle  /«,  until  the 
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needle  is  vertical,  which  is  the  case  when  it  is  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian  {689).  The  plate  A  is  then  turned  90°  on  the  circle 
m,  by  which  the  veitical  circle,  M,  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridian. 
The  angle,  j/i'a,  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  horizontal  dia- 
meter is  the  angle  of  inclinatitin. 

There  are  here  several  sources  of  e¥Tor,which  must  be  allowed  for.    The 
most  important  are  these  '.—\.  The  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  may  not 


L 


coincide  with  its  axis  of  figure :  hence  an  error,  which  is  corrected  by  a 
method  of  reversion  analogous  to  that  already  described  (687).  ii.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle  may  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  suspension, 
and  then  the  angle,  dca,  is  too  great  or  too  small,  according  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  betow  or  above  the  centre  of  suspension  ;  for  in  the  first  case  the 
action  of  gravity  is  In  the  same  direction  as  that  of  magnetism,  and  In  the 
second  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  correct  this  error,  the  poles  of  the 
needle  must  be  reversed  by  first  demagnetising  it,  and  then  imparting  a 
contrary  magnetism  to  what  it  had  at  first.  The  inclination  is  now  re- 
determined, and  the  mean  taken  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  two  groups  of 
operations,  iii.  The  plane  of  the  ring  may  not  coincide  with  the  true  mag- 
netic meridian.  It  should  be  in  that  plaiie  when  the  needle  has  its  minimum 
dc\iation  ;  an  observation  of  this  kind  should  therefore  be  taken  along  with 
that  previously  described,  by  which  the  needle  is  moved  90'  from  its  maxi- 
mum deviation. 

The  dipping-needle  may  be  used  to  determine  the  inclination  in  another 
way.     U  is  iirst  allowed  to  osctilate  ia  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  then  it 
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a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  If  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time 
in  the  first  position  be  m,  and  in  the  second  position  Hj,  then  in  the  first  position 
the  whole  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  £,  acts,  and  in  the  second  posi- 
tion only  the  vertical  component  which  is  £  sin  x^  x  being  the  angle  of  dipi 
Now,  since  the  forces  acting  on  the  needle  are,  from  the  laws  of  the  pen- 

E        fr 


dulum,  as  the  squares  of  the  number  of  oscillations,  we  have 


Esiar    */* 


from  which  sin  x  = 


n 
n 


691.  Astatic  needle  and  aetatie  system. — An  astatic  ^needle  is  one 
which  is  uninfluenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism.  A  needle  moveable  about 
an  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  and  parallel  to  the  inclination 

would  'be  one  of  this  kind  ;  for  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  couple  acting  then  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  cannot  impart  to  the  needle  any  determinate 
direction. 

An   astatic   system  is    a  combination  of  tut) 

needles  of  the  same  force  joined  parallel  to  each 

other  with  the  poles  in  contrary  directions,  as  shown 

in  fig.  563.    If  the  two  needles  have  exactly  the  same 

magnetic  force,  the  opposite  action  of  the  earths 

magnetism  on  the  poles  a'  and  b  and  on  the  poles  a 

and  b'  counterbalance  each  other;  the  system  isthen 

completely  astatic,  and  sets  at  right  angles  to  the 

magnetic  meridian. 

A  single  magnetic  needle  may  also  be  rendered  astatic  by  placing  a  large 

magnet  near  it.    By  repeated  trials  a  certain  position  and  distance  can  be 

found  at  which  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  needle  just  neutralises  that 

of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  the  needle  is  free  to  obey  any  third  force. 

692.  Zntenstty  of  tlie  earth's  mairnottsm. — If  a  magnetic  needle  be 
moved  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  revert  to  it  after  a  series  of 
oscillations,  which  follows  laws  analogous  to  those  of  the  pendulum  (81).  If 
the  magnet  be  removed  to  another  place,  and  caused  to  oscillate  during  the 
same  length  of  time  as  the  first,  a  different  number  of  oscillations  will  be  ob- 
served. And  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  two  places  will  be 
respectively  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  number  of  oscillations. 

If  at  M  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  minute  had  been  25»ii,  and  at 
another  place,  M',  24  =  // ,  we  should  have — 


Fig.  563. 


Intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  M      n* 
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Intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  M' 
That  is,  if  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  at  the  second  place  is  taken  as 
unity,  that  of  the  first  is  P085.  If  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  needle  had 
not  changed  in  the  interval  between  the  two  observations,  this  method  wooW 
give  the  relation  between  the  intensities  at  the  two  places. 

In  these  determinations  of  the  intensity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
oscillations  of  the  dipping-needle,  which  are  produced  by  the  whole  forced 
the  earth's  magnetism.  These,  however,  are  difficult  to  obtain  with  accuracf. 
and,  therefore,  the  oscillations  of  the  declination  needle  are  usually  taken. 
The  force  which  makes  the  declination  needle  oscillate  is  only  a  portion  o' 
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the  total  magnetic  force,  and  is  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  inclination  is 
greater.  If  a  line  cic  (fig.  564)  ->  M  represents  the  total  in- 
tensity, the  angle  /  the  inclination,  then  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent ab  is  M  cos  /.  Hence  to  express  the  intensities  in 
the  two  places  by  the  oscillations  of  the  declination  needle, 
we  must  substitute  in  the  preceding  equation  the  values  M 
cos  /  and  M'  cos  i*  for  M  and  M'  and  we  have — 

M  cos  /  ^««.  ,  M  .«!_cos_r  

M'  cos  /'    «'"^ '  M'    «-*  cos  %  ^.     ^    ^ 

Fig.  564. 

That  is  to  say,  having  observed  in  two  different  places  the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions, n  and  ^,  that  the  same  needle  makes  in  the  same  time,  the  ratio  of  the 
magnetic  force  in  the  two  places  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  ratio  of 
the  square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  dip. 

Hie  magnetic  intensity  increases  with  the  latitude.  Humboldt  found  a 
point  of  minimum  intensity  on  the  magnetic  equator  in  Northern  Peru.  In 
the  following  table  this  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  to  which  the  magnetic 
intensities  of  the  other  places  specified  is  referred  : — 

Locality 

St  Anthony   . 

Carthagena 

Naples  .... 

Paris      .... 

Berlin     .... 

Petersburg 

Spitzbergen 

According  to  Gauss  the  total  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as 
that  which  would  be  exerted  if  in  each  cubic  yard  there  were  eight  bar  mag- 
nets each  weighing  a  pound. 

The  lines  connecting  places  of  equal  intensity  are  called  isodynamic  lines. 
They  are  not  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator,  but  appear  to  have  about 
the  same  direction  as  the  isothermal  lines.  According  to  Kuppfer,  the 
intensity  appears  to  diminish  as  the  height  of  the  place  is  greater  ;  a  needle 
which  made  one  oscillation  in  24''  vibrated  more  slowly  by  coi''  at  a  height 
of  1,000  feet ;  but,  according  to  Forbes,  the  intensity  is  only  j^th  less  at  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  observations,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  for  tem- 
perature. 

The  intensity  varies  in  the  same  place  with  the  time  of  day  :  it  attains  its 
maximum  between  4  and  5  in  the  afternoon^  and  is  at  its  minimum  between 
10  and  II  in  the  morning. 

It  is  probable,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  that 
the  intensity  undergoes  secular  variations.  From  measurements  made  at 
Kew,  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  the  total  force  experiences  a  very  slight 
annual  increase  (683). 

693.  Mafnetie  otMerratorles. — During  the  last  few  years  great  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  magnetic  elements,  and  obser- 


Maffneiic 

Date 

Latitude 

Intensity 

1802 

o-o** 

1-087 

180I 

10*25  N. 

1-294 

1805 

4050 

1-274 

1800 

4852 

1-348 

1829 

5251 

1-366 

1828 

59-66 

1*410 

1823 

79-40 

1-567 
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vatories  for  this  purpose  have  been  fitted  up  in  difTcrent  parts  of  the  globe. 
These  observations  have  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  And  in  study- 
ing the  variations  of  the  declination,  etc.,  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  must  be  taken,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  irregular  disturbances,  and 
bring  out  the  general  laws. 

The  principle  on  which  magnetic  observations  are  automatically  recorded 
is  as  follows.  Suppose  that  in  a  dark  room  a  bar  magnet  is  suspended 
horizontally,  and  at  its  centre  is  a  small  mirror ;  suppose  further  that  a  lamp 
sends  a  ray  of  light  to  this  mirror,  the  inclination  of  which  is  such,  that  the 
ray  is  reflected  and  is  received  on  a  horizontal  drum  placed  underneath  the 
lamp.  The  axis  of  the  drum  is  at  right  angles  to  the  aucis  of  the  magnet ;  it 
is  covered  with  sensitive  photographic  paper,  and  is  rotated  uniformly  by 
clockwork. 

If  now  the  magnet  is  quite  stationary,  and  the  drum  rotates,  the  reflected 
spot  of  light  will  trace  a  straight  line  on  the  paper  with  which  the  revolving 
drum  is  covered.  But  if,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  position  of  the  magnet 
varies  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  efifect  will  be  to  trace  a  sinuous  line 
on  the  paper.  These  lines  can  afterwards  be  fixed  by  ordinary  photo- 
graphic methods. 

Knowing  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  drum,  and  the  length  of  the 
paper  band  which  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  spot  of  light  in  a  given 
time,  twenty-four  hours  for  instance,  the  angular  deflection  at  any  given 
moment  may  be  deduced  by  a  simple  calculation  (514). 

The  observations  made  in  the  English  magnetic  observatories  have  been 
reduced  by  Sabine,  and  have  revealed  some  curious  facts  in  reference  to  the 
magnetic  storms  (685).  He  finds  that  there  is  a  certain  periodicity  in  their 
appearance  and  that  they  attain  their  greatest  frequency  about  every  ten 
years.  Independently  of  this,  Schwabe,  a  German  astronomer,  who  had 
studied  the  subject  many  years,  has  found  that  the  spots  on  the  sun,  seen  on 
looking  at  it  through  a  coloured  glass,  vary  in  their  number,  size,  and  frt* 
quency,  but  attain  their  maximum  between  every  ten  or  eleven  years.  Now 
Sabine  has  established  the  interesting  fact  that  the  period  of  their  greatest 
frequency  coincides  with  the  period  of  greatest  magnetic  disturbance.  Other 
remarkable  connections  between  the  sun  and  terrestrial  magnetism  have  been 
observed ;  one,  especially,  of  recent  occurrence  has  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  was  the  flight  of  a  large  luminous  mass  across  a  vast  sun-spot, 
while  a  simultaneous  perturbation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  observed  io 
the  observatory  at  Kew  :  subsequent  examination  of  magnetic  obseri^ations 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  showed  that  within  a  few  hours  one  of  the  most 
violent  magnetic  storms  ever  known  had  prevailed. 

Magnetic  storms  are  nearly  always  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
aurora  borealis  in  high  latitudes  ;  that  this  is  not  universal  may  be  ducw 
the  fact  that  many  auroras  escape  notice.  The  converse  of  this  is  true, 
that  no  great  display  of  the  aurora  takes  place  without  a  violent  magnetic 
storm. 

The  centre  or  focus  towards  which  the  rays  of  the  aurora  converge  lies 
approximately  in  the  prolongation  of  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

LAWS  OF  MAGNETIC  ATTRACTIONS  AND  REPULSIONS. 


694.  Kaw  of  deorenae  wttta  dlatanoe. — Coulomb  discovered  ihe  remark- 
able law  in  reference  to  magnclism,  that  magnetic  attractions  and  rtpul- 
lions  are  im'ersely  as  the  squares  of  Ihe  distances.  He  proved  tins  by 
mearis  of  two  methods  :— (i.)  thai  of  the  torsion  balance,  and  (ii.)  that  of 
oscillation. 

695.  i.  Ih«  toralon  balBnce. — ^This  apparatus  depends  on  the  principle 
that,  when  a  wire  is  twisted  through  a  certain  space,  the  angle  of  torsion  is 
proportional  to  the  force  of  torsion 
(90).  It  consists  (fig.  565)  of  a 
glass  case  closed  by  a  glass  top, 
with  an  aperture  near  the  edge, 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  a  mag- 
net, A.  In  another  aperture  in 
the  centre  of  the  lop  a  glass  tube 
fits,  provided  at  its  upper  extremity 
with  a  micrometer.  This  consists 
of  two  circular  pieces  :  d,  which  is 
lixed,  is  divided  on  the  edge  Into 
360°,  while  on  onef,  which  is  move- 
able, there  is  a  mark,  e,  to  indicate 
its  rotation.  D  and  E  represent 
the  two  pieces  of  the  micrometer 
on  a  larger  scale.  On  E  thiic 
arc  two  uprights  connected  by  a 
horizontal  axis,  on  which  is  a  very 
fine  silver  wire  supporting  a  mag- 
netic needle,  ab.  On  the  side  of 
the  case  there  is  a  graduated  seal 
ab,  and  hence  the  torsion  of  the  w 

When  the  mark  c  of  the  disc  E  is  at  zero  of  the  scale,  D,  the  case  is  so 
arranged  that  the  wire  supporting  the  needle  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  in  the 
case  are  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  needle  is  then  removed  from  its 
stirrup,  and  replaced  by  an  exactly  similar  one  of  copper,  or  any  unmagnetic 
substance  ;  the  tube,  and  with  it  the  pieces  D  and  £,  are  then  turned  so  that 
the  needle  slops  at  tero  of  the  graduation.  The  magnetic  needle,  ab,  being 
now  replaced,  is  exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  wiie  exerts  no 

liefore  introducing  ihe  magnet,  A,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  action 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  needle  ah,  when  the  latter  is  removed  out  of 
the  magnetic  meridian.  This  will  vary  with  the  dimensions  and  force  of  the 
needle,  with  the  dimensions  and  nature  of  the  particular  wire  used,  and  with 
the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  of  observation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  piece  E  is  turned  until  ab  makes  a  certain  angle  with  the  magnetic 
meridian.     Coulomb  found  in  his  experiments  that  E  had  to  be  turned  36° 


which  indicates  the  angle  of  the  needle 
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in  order  to  move  the  needle  through  i®  ;  that  is  the  earth's  magnetism  was 
equal  to  a  torsion  of  the  wire  corresponding  to  35^  As  the  force  of  torsion 
is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion,  when  the  needle  is  deflected  from  the 
meridian  by  2,  3  .  .  .  degrees,  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
is  equal  to  2,  3  .  .  .  times  35®. 

The  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  having  been  determined,  the  magnet 
A  is  placed  in  the  case  so  that  similar  poles  are  opposite  each  other.  In  one 
experiment  Coulomb  found  that  the  pole  a  was  repelled  through  24**.  Now 
the  force  which  tended  to  bring  the  needle  into  the  magnetic  meridian  was 
represented  by  24^  +  24  x  35  « 864,  of  which  the  part  24®  was  due  to  the 
torsion  of  the  wire,  and  24  x  35^  was  the  equivalent  in  torsion  of  the  directive 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism^  As  the  needle  was  in  equilibrium,  it  is  clear 
that  the  repulsive  force  which  counterbalanced  those  forces  must  be  equal  to 
864®.  The  disc  was  then  turned  until  ab  made  an  angle  of  12®.  To  effect 
this,  eight  complete  rotations  of  the  disc  were  necessary.  The  total  force 
which  now  tended  to  bring  the  needle  into  the  magpnetic  meridian  was  com- 
posed of : — 1st,  the  12°  of  torsion  by  which  the  needle  was  distant  from  its 
starting  point ;  2nd,  of  8  x  360**  =  2880,  the  torsion  of  the  wire  ;  and  3rd,  the 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  represented  by  a  torsion  of  12  x  35**.  Hence 
the  forces  of  torsion  which  balance  the  repulsive  forces  exerted  at  a  distance 
of  24®  and  of  12°  are— 

24°        ...        .  864 

12*  33" 

Now,  3312  is  very  nearly  four  times  864  ;  hence,  for  half  the  distance  the 
repulsive  force  is  four  times  as  great. 

696.  ii.  Metliod  of  oseillatloBs. — A  magnetic  needle  oscillating  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  may  be  considered  as  a  pendulum, 
and  the  laws  of  pendulum  motion  apply  to  it.  The  method  of  oscillations 
consists  in  causing  a  magnetic  needle  to  oscillate  first  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  and  then  successively  under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  of  a  magnet  placed  at  unequal 
distances. 

The  following  determination  by  Coulomb  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
method.  A  magnetic  needle  was  used  which  made  15  oscillations  in  a 
minute  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.  A  magnetic  bar 
about  2  feet  long  was  then  placed  vertically  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  so  that  its  north  pole  was  downwards  and  its  south  pole  presented 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  oscillating  needle.  He  found  that  at  a  distance  of  4 
inches  the  needle  made  41  oscillations  in  a  minute,  and  at  a  distance  of  8 
inches  24  oscillations.  Now,  from  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  (55),  the 
intensity  of  the  forces  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillations. 
Hence,  if  we  call  M  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  m  the  attractive  force 
of  the  magnet  at  the  distance  of  4  inches,  /;/'  at  the  distance  of  8  inches, »"« 
have 

M  :  M  +  w  =  15' :  41',  and 
M  :  M  +  /f/  =  1 5'  :  24', 
eliminating  M 

m  :  w'  =  4i«-i5^  :  24'^- 15^  =  1456  :  351  =.4  :  i  nearly, 
or  m  \  tn' »\\  i. 
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^^P     In  olher  words,  the  force  acting  at  4  inches  is  quadruple  that  tvhich  acts 

^^Vt  double  the  distance. 

^p"  The  above  resuhs  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  numbers  required  by  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  But  this  could  only  be  expected  to  apply  In  the  case 
in  which  the  repulsive  or  attractive  force  is  exerted  between  two  points,  and 
not,  as  is  here  the  case,  between  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  points.  And  it 
is  to  this  fact  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  and  observed 
results  is  due. 

When  a  magnet  acts  upon  a  mass  of  soft  iron,  the  law  of  the  variation 
with  the  distance  is  modilied.  The  attraction  in  this  case  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron. 

When  the  distance  between  the  magnet  and  iron  is  small,  Tyndall  has 
found  that  the  attraction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
strength  of  the  magnet :  but  when  the  iron  and  the  magnet  are  in  contaci, 
then  the  attraction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  magnet. 

697.  Macnetlo  cnrraa. — if  a  stout  sheet  of  paper  stretched  on  a  frame 
be  held  over  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and   then  some  very  fine  iron   filings  be 


Strewn  on  the  paper,  on  tapping  the  frame  the  filings  will  be  found  to 
arrange  themselves  in  thread  like  curved  lines,  stretching  from  pole  lo  pole 
(tig,  566).  These  lines  form  what  are  called  magntlic  ain'cs.  The  direction  of 
the  curve  at  any  point  represents  the  direction  of  the  magnetism  at  this  poinL 

To  render  these  curves  permanent,  the  paper  on  which  they  are  formed 
should  be  waxed  ;  if  then  a  hot  iron  plate  be  held  over  them,  this  melts  ihe 
wax,  which  rises  by  capillary  attraction  (133)  between  the  particles  of  filings, 
and  on  subsequent  cooling  connects  them  together. 

These  curves  are  a  graphic  representation  of  the  law  of  magnetic  atlrac- 
tion  and  repulsion  with  regard  to  distance  ;  for  under  the  inlJuence  of  the 
iwo  poles  of  the  magnet,  each  particle  itself  becomes  a  minute  magnet,  the 
poles  of  which  arrange  themselves  in  a  position  dependent  on  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  exerted  upon  them  by  the  two  poles,  and  this  resultant  varies 

£\i  the  distance  of  the  two  poles  respectively.     A  small  magnetic  needle 
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placed  in  any  position  near  the  magnet  will  take  a  direction  which  is  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  this  place. 

698.  MEMrnetie  field. — The  space  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
any  magnet  undergoes  some  change,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  this 
magnet,  and  such  a  space  is  spoken  of  as  a  magnetic  field ;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  magnet  is  often  said  to  be  due  to  the  magnetic  field.  Magnets 
of  different  powers  produce  magnetic  fields  of  different  intensity. 

The  direction  which  represents  the  resultant  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  a 
magnetic  field  is  spoken  of  as  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  of  this  field. 
In  the  above  figure  the  magnetic  curves  represent  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  force  in  the  field  due  to  the  two  poles. 

A  uniform  magnetic  field  is  one  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel. 
This  is  practically  the  case  with  a  small  portion  of  a  field  at  some  distance 
from  a  long  thin  magnet  of  uniform  magnetisation.  .  The  dipping-needle, 
when  free  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  re- 
presents the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
field.     This  field  due  to  this  in  any  one  place  is  uniform. 

699.  Total  aotton  of  two  mMmets  on  eatfh  other. — In  the  above  case 
of  the  torsion  balance  one  pole  of  the  magnet  to  be  tested  was  at  so  great 
a  distance  that  it  could  not  appreciably  modify  the  influence  of  the  other. 
When,  however,  the  conditions  are  such  that  both  poles  act,  then  they  follow 
a  different  law,  as  will  now  be  demonstrated. 

Let  lis  (fig.  567)  be  a  small  magnetic  needle,  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  let  NS  be  a  bar  magnet  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 

meridian,  at  a  distance  which  is  great  compared  with  its 
own  dimensions,  and  so  that  the  straight  line  drawn  through 
its  middle  point  and  that  of  the  needle  coincides  with  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  two  poles  S  and  s  will  repel  each 
other  in  the  direction  sa ;  if  mm^  is  the  repellent  force 
which  these  two  poles  would  exert  at  the  unit  distance,  then 

is  the  force  which  they  would  exert  at  the  distance 


mm. 


r 


-m 
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Ss  =  r;  let  this  force  be  represented  in  direction  and  strength 
by  the  line  sa.  Similarly,  the  pole  N  will  act  on  s,  with  a 
force  represented  by  the  line  sc  ;  S  and  N  being  at  the  same 
distance  r  from  s,  sa  and  sc  are  equal,  and  their  resultant 
may  be  represented  by  the  line  sd.  From  the  similarity  of 
the  triangles  dsa  and  NSj  we  have  the  proportion  Sr :  SX« 
as  :  ds  ;  if/is  the  value  of  the  resultant  6s,  that  is  the  total 
action  of  the  magnet  SN  on  the  pole  s,  and  if  /  be  half  the 

length  of  the  magnet  SN,  we  have  r  :  2  /«-^^-/  :f,  from 


which/= '''"'—,  that  is,  the  total  action  of  the  magnet  NS  upon  another  is 

inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  r. 

If  the  two  magnets  be  placed  as  represented  in  fig.  568,  the  needle 
being  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflecting  magnet  at  right  angks 
thereto,  and  so  that  the  prolongation  of  its  axis  bisects  the  needle,  then  'f 
mm^  is  the  force  with  which  the  pole  N  attracts  the  pole  s  at  the  unit  dis- 
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tance,  tn  and  m^  being  the  strength  of  the  poles  in  the  bar  magnet,  and  the 
magnetic  needle  respectively ;  the  attracting  force  at  the  distance  Nj  will 
mm. 


be  ,:r-.-7fj>  ^  being  as  before  the  halt 


length  of  the  magnet,  and  r  the  dis- 
tance* of  the  pole  s  from  the  middle 
of  the  magnet  NS ;  in  like  manner 
the  repellent  force  with  which  S  acts 

upon  s  will  be  - — ^  .     If  n ^  is  small  ***  ^ 

(r-/)» 

compared  with  the  distance  of  the  bar  magnet  NS,  the  direction  of  these 

forces  may  be  assumed  to  be  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  ns.     Since  S 

is  nearer  than  N  the  repulsion  will  predominate,  and  the  total  force  with 

which  the' magnet  NS  acts  on  the  pole  s  is 

F  ■•   ^^^^^/  _  mm^ 

which,  assuming  that  /  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  r  that  its  square  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected,  gives  approximately 

•p    4  mm.  I 

^ — ^5- 

so  that  compared  with  the  first  position  of  the  magnet 

F-2/ 

700.  Betermlnatloii  of  mMmetlsm  in  absolute  measure. — The  com- 
parisons of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  different  places  (692)  are 
only  relative.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  method 
of  expressing  not  only  this,  but  all  other  magnetic  forces  in  what  is  called 
absolute  measure.  This  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  relative^  and  does  not 
imply  that  the  measure  is  absolutely  accurate,  or  that  the  units  of  comparison 
employed  are  of  perfect  construction  ;  it  means  that  the  measurements,instead 
of  being  a  simple  comparison  with  an  arbitrary  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  measured,  are  referred  to  the  fundamental  units  of  time,  space,  and 
mass  (21). 

The  manner  in  which  this  determination  is  made  in  the  case  of  magnetism, 
depends  essentially  on  the  observation  of  the  oscillation  of  a  horizontal  bar 
magnet  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  on  observing  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
of  this  same  magnet 

When  a  bar  magnet  suspended  by  a  thread  without  torsion,  free  to  oscil- 
late in  a  horizontal  plane,  is  deflected  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  and 
then  left  to  itself.  It  vibrates  backwards  and  forwards  through  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  making  oscillations  which,  if  small,  are  isochronous  like  those  of 
the  pendulum.  The  number  of  these  oscillations  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the 
mass  and  dimensions  of  the  bar,  on  its  magnetic  power, and  on  the  intensity  of 
the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  of  observation.  The  time,  /,  of  a  complete 

TTiCf  ^ 

where  k  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet,  that  is  the  mass  which  must  be 

D  D  2 
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concentrated  at  the  unit  of  distance  from  the  centre  of  sospensaoo,  to 
present  the  same  resistance  to  change  of  angular  velocity  aboat  this  centre 
as  the  magnet  itself  actually  does.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  magnet 
may  be  determined  theoretically  if  it  be  homogeneous  in  structure,  and 
of  a  regular  geometrical  shape ;  or  it  may  be  determined  experimentally 
by  tirst  observing  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  magnet  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  then  the  time  when  it  has  been 
loaded  with  a  mass  the  inertia  of  which  is  known,  and  which  does  not  aher 
the  magnetic  moment  of  the  bar.  M  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  bar 
itself,  and  H  is  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism.     Hence 

HM  ^^  't' 

**  *»1    ■•    —J — •  ■  a  •  s  ,  I    • 

This  expression  gives  the  force  which,  applied  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  ends  of  a  lever  of  unit  length,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
this  force,  would  have  the  same  effect  in  tending  to  turn  the  lever,  as  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth  has  in  tending  to  turn  the  magnet  about  a  vertical 
axis  when  it  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

Now  the  value  of  HM  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  force 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the  place  in  question.  If  the  bar  were  magner 
tised  more  or  less  strongly,  or  if  the  same  bar  were  removed  to  a  different 
locality,  the  product  would  have  a  different  value.  We  must,  therefore,  find 
some  independent  relation  between  H  and  M,  which  will  give  rise  to  a 
new  equation,  and  thus  M,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  bar,  would  be 
got  rid  of,  and  an  absolute  value  be  obtained  for  H. 

Such  a  relation  exists  in  the  deflection  from  the  magnetic  meridian, 
which  a  bar  magnet  produces  in  a  magnetic  needle. 

If  in  the  formula  in  the  preceding  article  we  put  M  e:2w/,  then  "       -■  = 

the  -f-  or  —  force  acting  on  either  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  as  both 
poles  are  acted  on,  the  magnet  will  be  subject  to  the  action  of  a  couple,  the 

2M/w' 
moment  of  which  will  be  expressed  by     -.—  2/'  cos  a  ;  where  a  is  the  angle 

of  deflection,  /'  the  half-length  of  the  small  magnetic  needle ;  let  M'«2«T. 
In  like  manner  the  earth's  magnetism  will  act  upon  the  magnetic  needle 
with  a  couple  the  moment  of  which  is  expressed  by  Hiw'  2/^  sin  a  -  HM' 
sin  a.  Now  when  the  needle  is  in  equilibrium  these  forces  are  equal ;  that 
is —   . 

--^^^^'cosa-HM'sina, 

2M 
from  which  ^^  =^r^tana.  .         •         .        .       (2). 

H 

Combining  (i)  and  (2)  we  get  the  expression 

/  V    f  3  tan  a 
an  expression  which  involves  no  other  physical  units  than  those  of  length 
(involved  in  >(•  and  r),  mass  (involved  in  /*),  and  time  (involved  in  /),  soiba^ 
the  value  of  H  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  measure. 
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The  value  for  H  in  this  expression  only  gives  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  the  total  force  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
value  of  H  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  dip  for  the  place  and  time  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  numerical  value  of  H  will  depend,  moreover,  on  the  units  taken.  On 
the  centimetre-gramme-second  system  the  unit  of  force  is  called  a  dyne.  It  is 
the  force  which  acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second  generates  a  velocity  of  a 
centimetre  per  second.  The  value  of  H  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  1877,  ex- 
pressed in  this  unit,  is  0*18079  of  a  dyne  ;  that  is,  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  this  place  acting  on  the  unit  of  magnetism,  asso- 
ciated with  one  gramme  of  matter,  would  produce  a  velocity  of  0*18079 
centimetres  at  the  end  of  a  second.  The  angle  of  dip  at  this  time  and  place 
being  67®  37',  we  get  the  total  force  «  0-4745  units.  If  British  units— namely, 
the  foot,  grain,  second — be  employed,  the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  by  acting 
for  a  second  on  a  grain  gives  to  it  a  velocity  of  a  foot  per  second,  and  the 
unit  magnetic  pole  is  such  that  if  placed  one  foot  from  a  second  equal  pole 
it  will  repel  it  with  a  force  equal  to  the  unit  just  defined.  To  convert  the 
value  of  H  when  expressed  in  centimetres,  grammes,  and  seconds  into  the 
equivalent  value  referred  to  British  units,  we  must  multiply  by  21-69.  ^"^  li^^c 
manner  to  convert  magnetic  forces  referred  to  British  units  into  the  corre- 
sponding values  expressed  in  centimetres,  grammes,  and  seconds  we  must 

multiply  by  0-0461  »      ^  . 
'^^     '  21-69 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PROCESSES  OF  MAGNETISATION. 


701.  Kacn^ttoatloii. — The  various  sources  of  magnetism  are  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  or  artificial  magnets,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
This  last  method  will  be  described  under  voltaic  electricity.  The  three  prin- 
cipal methods  of  magnetisation  by  magnets  are  known  by  the  technical  names 
of  single  touchy  separate  touchy  and  double  touch, 

702.  Metbod  of  siBcle  touoli. — This  consists  in  moving  the  pole  of  a 
powerful  magnet  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised,  and 
repeating  this  operation  several  times  always  in  the  same  direction.  The 
neutral  magnetism  is  thus  gradually  decomposed  throughout  all  the  length  of 
the  bar,  and  that  end  of  the  bar  which  was  touched  last  by  the  magnet  is  of 
opposite  polarity  to  the  end  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  has  been  touched. 
This  method  only  produces  a  feeble  magnetic  power,  and  is,  accordingly,  only 
used  for  small  magnets.  It  has  further  the  disadvantage  of  frequently  deve- 
loping consequent  poles. 

703.  Metbod  of  •eparate  tonoli. — This  method,  which  was  first  used  by 
Dr.  Knight  in  1745,  consists  in  placing  the  two  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets 
of  equal  force  in  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised,  and  in  moving  each 
of  them  simultaneously  towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  Each  magnet 
is  then  placed  in  its  original  position,  and  the  operation  repeated.  After 
several  frictions  on  both  faces  of  the  bar  it  is  magnetised. 
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In  Knight's  method  the  magnets  are  held  vertically.  Duhamel  improved 
the  method  by  inclining  the  magnets,  as  represented  in  fig.  569 ;  and  still 
more,  by  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  on  the  opposite  poles  of  two  fixed 
magnets,  the  action  of  which  strengthens  that  of  the  moveable  magnets. 
The  relative  position  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets  is  indicated  in  the  figure. 
This  method  produces  the  most  regular  magnets. 

704.  Metbod  of  doable  toneli. — In  this  method,  which  was  invented  by 
Mitchell,  the  two  magnets  are  placed  with  their  poles  opposite  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetised.  But,  instead  of  moving  them  in 
opposite  directions  towards  the  two  ends,  as  in  the  method  of  separate  touch 
they  are  kept  at  a  fixed  distance  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  placed  between 
them  (fig.  569),  and  are  simultaneously  moved  first  towards  one  end,  then  from 


Fig.  569. 

this  to  the  other  end,  repeating  this  operation  several  times,  and  finishing  in 
the  middle,  taking  care  that  each  half  of  the  bar  receives  the  same  number 
of  frictions. 

Epinus,  in  1758,  improved  this  method  by  supporting  the  bar  to  be  mag- 
netised, as  in  the  method  of  separate  touch,  on  the  opposite  poles  of  two 
powerful  magnets,  and  by  inclining  the  bars  at  an  angle  of  15®  to  20°.  In 
practice,  instead  of  two  bar  magnets,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  which  has  its  poles  conveniently  close  together. 

By  this  method  of  double  touch,  powerful  magnets  are  obtained,  but 
they  have  frequently  consequent  poles.  As  this  would  be  objectionable  in 
compass  needles,  these  are  best  magnetised  by  separate  touch. 

705.  Maffnettoatlon  by  tbe  action  of  tbe  eaitb. — The  action  of  the 
earth  on  'magnetic  substances  resembles  that  of  a  magnet,  and  hence  the 
terrestrial  magnetism  is  constantly  tending  to  separate  the  two  magnetisms 
which  are  in  the  neutral  state  in  soft  iron  and  in  steel.  But  as  the  coercive 
force  is  ver>'  considerable  in  the  latter  substance,  the  action  of  the  earth  is 
inadequate  to  produce  magnetisation,  except  when  continued  for  a  longtime. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  perfectly  soft  iron.  When  a  bar  of  this  metal  is 
held  in  the  magnetic  meridian  parallel  to  the  inclination,  the  bar  becomes  at 
once  endowed  with  feeble  magnetic  polarity.  The  lower  extremity  is  a  north 
pole,  and  if  the  north  pole  of  a  small  magnetic  needle  be  approached,  it  will 
be  repelled.  This  magnetism  is  of  course  unstable,  for  if  the  bar  be  turned 
the  poles  are  inverted,  as  pure  soft  iron  is  destitute  of  coercive  force. 

While  the  bar  is  in  this  position,  a  certain  amount  of  coercive  force  may 
be  imparted  to  it  by  giving  it  several  smart  blows  with  a  hammer,  and  the 
bar  retains  for  a  short  time  the  magnetism  which  it  has  thus  obtained.  But 
the  coercive  force  thus  developed  is  very  small,  and  after  a  time  the  mag- 
netism disappears. 
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If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  twisted  while  held  vertically,  or,  better,  in  the  plane 
of  the  dip,  it  acquires  a  feeble  permanent  magnetism. 

It  is  this  magnetising  action  of  the  earth  which  develops  the  magnetism 
frequently  observed  in  steel  and  iron  instruments,  such  as  fire-irons,  rifles, 
lamp-posts,  railings,  gates,  lightning-conductors,  etc.,  which  remain  for  some 
time  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position.  They  become  magnetised  with  their 
north  pole  downward,  just  as  if  placed  over  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet. 
The  magnetism  of  native  black  oxide  of  iron  has  doubtless  been  produced  by 
the  same  causes  ;  the  very  different  magnetic  power  of  different  specimens 
being  partly  attributable  to  the  different  positions  of  the  veins  of  ore  with 
regard  to  the  line  of  dip.  The  ordinary  irons  of  commerce  are  not  quite  pure, 
and  possess  a  feeble  coercive  force ;  hence  a  feeble  magnetic  polarity  is 
generally  found  to  be  possessed  by  the  tools  in  a  smith's  shop.  Cast  iron, 
too,  has  usually  a  great  coercive  force,  and  can  be  permanently  magnetised. 
The  turnings,  also,  of  wrought  iron  and  of  steel  produced  by  the  powerful 
lathes  of  our  ironworks  are  found  to  be  magnetised. 

706.  Kacn^isn  of  iron  sliips. — The  inductive  action  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  upon  the  masses  of  iron  always  found  in  ships  exerts  a  disturb- 
ing action  upon  the  compass  needle.  The  local  attraction,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  so  considerable  as  to  render  the  indications  of  the  needle  almost 
useless  if  it  be  not  guarded  against.  A  full  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  local  attraction  is  produced,  and  in  which  it  is  compensated,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  limits  of  this  book,  but  the  most  important  points  are 
the  following  : — 

i.  A  vertical  mass  of  soft  iron  in  the  vessel,  say  in  the  bows,  would 
become  magnetised  under  the  influence  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  lower  end  would  be  a  north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  south 
pole  ;  and  as  the  latter  may  be  assumed  to  be  nearer  the  north  pole  of  the 
compass  needle,  it  would  act  upon  it.  So  long  as  the  vessel  was  sailing  in 
the  magnetic  meridian  this  would  have  no  effect ;  but  in  any  other  direction 
the  needle  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  when  the  ship  was  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  the  effect  would  be  greatest.  This  vertical  induction  would  dis- 
appear twice  in  swinging  the  ship  round,  and  would  be  at  its  maximum 
twice  ;  hence  the  deviation  due  to  this  cause  is  known  as  semicircular 
deviation. 

ii.  Horizontal  masses  again,  such  as  deck- beams,  are  also  acted  upcn 
inductively  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  their  induced  magnetism  exerts 
a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  The  effect  of  this  hori- 
zontal induction  will  disappear  when  the  ship  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  also  when  it  4s  at  right  angles  thereto.  In  positions  intermediate  to  the 
above  the  disturbing  influence  will  attain  its  maximum.  Hence  in  swinging 
a  ship  round  there  would  be  four  positions  of  the  ship's  head  in  which  the 
influence  would  be  at  a  maximum,  and  four  in  which  it  would  be  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  effect  of  horizontal  induction  is  accordingly  spoken  of  as  quad, 
rantal  deviation. 

The  influence  of  both  these  causes,  vertical  and  horizontal  induction, 
may  be  remedied  in  the  process  of  *  swinging  the  ship.'  This  consists  in 
comparing  the  indications  of  the  ship's  compass  with  those  of  a  standard 
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compass  placed  on  shore.  The  ship  is  then  swung  round  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  by  arranging  small  vertical  and  horizontal  masses  of  soft  iron  in 
proximity  to  the  steering  compass,  positions  are  found  for  them  in  which  the 
inductive  action  of  the  earth  upon  them  quite  neutralises  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  upon  the  ship  ;  and  in  all  positions  of  the  ship,  the  com- 
pass points  in  the  same  direction  as  the  one  on  shore. 

iii.  The  extended  use  of  iron  in  ship-building,  more  especially  when  the 
frames  are  entirely  of  iron,  has  increased  the  difficulty.  In  the  process  of 
building  a  ship,  the  hammering  and  other  mechanical  operations  to  which 
it  is  subject,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetisniy  will  cause 
it  to  become  to  a  certain  extent  permanently  magnetised.  The  distribution 
of  the  magnetism,  the  direction  of  its  magnetic  axis,  will  depend  on  the 
position  in  which  it  has  been  built ;  it  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the 
direction  of  the  keel.  The  vessel  becomes  in  short  a  huge  magnet,  and  will 
exert  an  influence  of  its  own  upon  the  compass  quite  independently  of  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  induction.  The  influence  is  semicircular ;  that  is,  it  dis- 
appears when  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  ship  is  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
is  greatest  at  right  angles  to  it.  It  may  be  compensated  by  two  permanent 
magnets  placed  near  the  compass  in  suitable  positions  found  by  trial  during 
the  process  of  swinging  the  ship.  Supposing  the  inherent  magnetism  of  the 
ship  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  the  compass  a  point  to  the  east,  the  com- 
pensating magnets  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  tend  to  draw  it  a  point  to  the 
west,  and  thus  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If,  however,  the  inherent 
magnetism  be  destroyed,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnets 
will  now  draw  it  aside  a  point  too  much  to  the  west.  This  is  the  source  of  a 
new  difficulty.  It  has  been  found  that  a  ship  which  at  the  time  of  sailing 
was  properly  compensated,  would,  on  returning  from  a  long  voyage,  have  its 
compasses  over-compensated.  The  buffieting  which  the  ship  had  experienced 
had  destroyed  its  inherent  magnetism,  and  numerous  instances  are  known 
where  the  loss  of  a  vessel  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause.  Fortunately, 
it  has  been  found  that  after  some  time  a  ship's  magnetic  condition  is  \'irtu- 
ally  permanent,  and  is  unaltered  by  any  further  wear  and  tear.  The  magne- 
tism which  it  then  retains  is  called  its  permatunt  magnetism,  in  opposition 
to  the  5ub-permane7it  which  it  loses. 

The  difficulty  of  adequately  compensating  compasses,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  armour-plated  and  turret  ships  now  in  use,  has  induced  one 
school  to  throw  over  any  attempt  at  correction  ;  but  by  careful  obser\'ation 
of  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  ship,  and  tabulating  the  errors  to  construct  a 
table,  and  comparing  this  with  the  indications  of  the  compass  at  any  one 
time,  the  true  course  can  be  made  out. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  the  plan  now  adopted  is  to  combine  both  methods : 
compensate  the  errors  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  construct  a  table 
of  the  residual  errors. 

707.  Saturation. — Experiment  has  shown  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
magnetic  force  which  can  be  imparted  to  a  steel  bar  increases  with  the 
magnetising  force  used.  It  depends  also  on  the  number  of  strokes  or  move- 
ments of  the  magnetising  coils  ;  on  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  bar,  on 
its  density,  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains,  on  its  hardness,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  tempered.     Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the  magnetic 
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which  can  be  imparted  to  iron  or  steel,  and  when  this  is  attained,  the 
^  'bar  is  said  to  be  saturated  or  magnetisfd  to  saturatio*.     A  bnr  may  indeed 
lagnetised  beyond  this  point,  but  this  excess  is  temporary,  it  gradually 
diminishes  until  the  magnet  has  sunk  to  its  point  ofsa 

This  is  intelligible,  for  the  magnetisms  once  separated  tend  to 
and  when  their  attractive  force  is  equal  to  that  which  opposes  their  separa- 
tion, that  is,  the  coercive  force  of  the  metal,  equilibriui 
(he  mngnet  is  saturated.  Hence,  more  magnetism  ought  to  be  developed 
in  bars  than  they  can  retain,  in  order  that  they  may  decline  to  their  perma- 
nent state  of  saturation.  To  increase  the  magnetism  of  an  unsaturated  bar, 
a  less  feeble  magnet  must  not  be  used  than  that  by  which  it  was  originally 
magnetised. 

708.  MaKDfltlo  batterr.— A  magnetic  battery  or  magasine  consists  of 
3  number  of  magnets  joined  together  by  their  similar  poles.     Someiin 
Ibey  have  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  sometimes  a  rectilinear  form.     The 
battery  represented  in  fig.  570  consists  of  five  superposed  steel  plates.    That 
'"    fig'   571    consists    of   twelve    plates, 
arranged  in  three  layers  of  four  each. 
The  horse-shoe  form  is  best  adapted  for 
supporting  a  weight,  for  then  both  poles 
are  used  at  once.     In  both  the  bars  are 
magnetised  separately,  and  then  fixed  by 

The  force  of  a  magnetic  battery  consist- 
ing of  n  similar  plates  equally  magnetised, 
is  not  »  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  single 
one  but  is  somewhat  smaller.  These 
magnets  mutually  enfeeble  each  other  ; 
ifesily  because,  for  insiance,  each 
north  pole  evokes  south  magnetism  in 
adjacent  north  pole,  and  thereby 
[iminishes  some  of  its  north  polarity. 
"  magnetism  of  a  plate  which  has 
formed  part  of  such  a  l>aliery  will  be 
found  to  be  matfrially  less  tlian  it  was 

Thus    Jamin    found    that    six    equal 
plates  which  had  each  the  portative  force 

8  kilos,  only  lifted  64  kilos  when  arranged 
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IS  a  battery,  instead  of  108 ;  and 
when  removed  from  the  battery,  each  of  them  had  only  the  portative  force 
9  Co  10  kilos.  The  force  is  increased  by  making  the  lateral  plates  I  or  3 
centimeires  shorter  than  the  one  in  the  middle  (fig.  570). 

709.  Armature ■.— When  even  a  steel  bar  is  at  its  limit  of  saturation,  it 
gradually  loses  its  magnetism.  To  prevent  this,  armatures  or  keepers  are 
used  ;  these  are  pieces  of  soft  iron,  A  and  B  (fig.  571);  which  arc  placed  in 
contact  with  the  poles.  Acted  on  inductively,  they  become  powerful  tem- 
porary magnets,  possessing  opposite  polarity  to  ihat  of  the  inducing  pole  ; 
they  thus  react  in  turn  on  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  bars,  preser\-ing 
and  even  increasing  it. 
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When  tlic  magnets  arc  in  the  fonn  of  bars,  they  arc  arranged  ii 
as  shown  in  fig.  572,  with  opposiie  poies  in  juxtaposition,  and  ihe  circuit  l| 


completed  by  two  small  bars  of  soft  iion,  AB.  Moveable  magnetic  r 
lot  clamped  down,  set  spontaneously  towards  the  magnetic  poles 
earth,  the  influence  of  which  acts  as  a  keeper. 
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A  horse-shoe  magnet  has  a  keeper  attached  to  it,  which  is  usually  a 
Hinged  so  as  to  support  a  weight.  The  keeper  becomes  magnetised  uiW! 
the  influence  of  the  two  poles,  and  adheres  n ' 
KTcat  force ;  the  weichl  which  it  can  support  I 
more  than  double  that  which  a  single  pole  wod 
hold. 

In  respect  to  this  weight,  a  singular  and  hithi 
inexplicable  phenomenon  has  been  observed. 
cuniact  is  once  made,  and  the  keeper  is  charged 
Irs  maximum  weight,  any  further  additi 
detach  it  :  but  if  left  in  contact  for  a  day.  an  addi- 
tional weight  may  be  added  without  detaching  it, 
and  by  slightly  increasing  the  weight  e\-ery  day.  it 
may  ultimately  be  brought  to  support  a  far  greater 
load  than  it  would  originally.  But  if  contact  be  once 
broken,  the  weight  it  can  now  support  docs  not  much 
exceed  its  original  charge. 

It  is  advantageous  that   the  surface  of  the  mapl 
'■g-  SJ3,  net  and  armatures  which  are  in  contact  should  nc 

plane  but  slightly  cylindrical,  so  that  they  touch  along  a  line. 

In  providing  a  natural  magnet  with  a  keeper,  the  line  joinine  the 
poles  is  first  approximately  determined  by  means  of  iron  filings.  Two  polo 
of  soft  iron  (fig.  573),  each  terminating  in  a  massive  shoe,  are  then  applieii 
to  the  iaces  corresponding  to  the  poles.  Under  the  influence  of  the  nsluta) 
magnet,  these  plates  become  magnetised,  and  if  the  letters  A  and  B  repre- 
sent the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  natural  magnet,  the  poles  of  the  arna- 
tiire  are  a  and  6. 

710.  PortBtlva  FoFoa.  Vower  of  m»Kn«U. — The  portalixf  fwtt  is 
the  greatest  weight  which  a  magnet  can  support.  Hiicker  found  that  itie 
portative  force  of  a  saturated  horse-shoe  magnet,  which,  by  repeatedly  de- 
taching the  keeper,  had  become  constant,  may  be  represented  bj'  the  fonnulf 


1 
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in  which  P  is  the  portative  force  of  the  magnet,/  its  own  weight,  and  a  a 
coefficient  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  the  mode  of  mag- 
netising. Hence  a  magnet  which  weighs  i,ooo  ounces  only  supports  25 
times  as  much  as  one  weighing  8  ounces  or  ^  as  heavy,  and  125  such  bars 
would  support  as  much  as  one  which  is  as  heavy  as  all  together.  It  appears 
immaterial  whether  the  section  of  the  bar  is  quadratic  or  circular,  and  the 
distance  of  the  legs  is  of  inconsiderable  moment ;  it  is  important,  however, 
that  the  magnet  be  suspended  vertically,  and  that  the  load  be  exactly  in  the 
middle.  In  Hacker's  magnets  the  value  oia  was  10*33,  while  in  Logemann's 
it  was  23.  By  arranging  together  several  thin  magnetised  plates  Jamin 
constructed  bar  magnets  which  support  15  times  their  own  weight. 

The  strength  of  two  bar  magnets  may  be  compared  by  the  following 
si  mple  method,  which  is  known  as  Kiilp's  compensation  method : — A  small 
magnetic  compass  needle  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  One  pole  of 
one  of  the  magnets  to  be  tested  is  then  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian  in  the  same  plane  as  the  needle,  and  so  that  its  axis  prolonged 
would  bisect  the  needle.  The  compass  needle  is  thereby  deflected  through 
a  certain  angle.  The  similar  pole  of  the  other  magnet  is  then  placed  simi- 
larly on  the  other  side  of  the  needle,  and  a  position  found  for  it  iii  which  it 
exactly  neutralises  the  action  of  the  first  magnet,  that  is,  when  the  needle  is 
again  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  magnets  are  not  too  long,  compared 
with  their  distance  from  the  needle,  their  strengths  are  approximately  as  the 
cubes  of  the  distance  of  the  acting  poles  from  the  magnetic  needle. 

711.  ClroiiiBstaiiees  wtaitfh  Inflnenee  the  power  of  maffiiete. — All  bars 
do  not  attain  the  same  state  of  saturation,  for  their  coercive  force  varies. 
Twisting  or  hammering  imparts  to  iron  or  steel  a  considerable  coercive  force. 
But  the  most  powerful  of  these  influences  is  the  operation  of  tempering  (95). 
Coulomb  found  that  a  steel  bar  tempered  at  dull  redness  and  magnetised  to 
saturation,  made  ten  oscillations  in  93  seconds.  The  same  bar  tempered  at 
a  cherry-red  heat,  and  similarly  magnetised  to  saturation,  only  took  63 
seconds  to  make  ten  oscillations. 

Hence  it  would  seem,  that  the  harder  the  steel  the  greater  is  its  coercive 
force  ;  it  receives  magnetism  with  much  greater  diflficulty,  but  retains  it  more 
effectually.  It  appears  from  Jamin's  experiments  that  no  general  rule  of  this 
kind  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  each  specimen  of  steel  there  seems,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  to  be  a  certain  degree  of 
tempering  which  is  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  permanent 
magnetisation. 

Very  hard  steel  bars  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  brittle,  and  in 
the  case  of  long  thin  bars  a  hard  tempering  is  apt  to  produce  consequent 
poles.  Compass  needles  are  usually  tempered  at  the  blue  heat,  that  is,  about 
300®  C,  by  which  a  high  coercive  force  is  obtained  without  great  fragility. 
Steel  is  magnetised  with  difficulty  even  when  placed  for  some  time  in  a  coil 
through  which  a  powerful  current  is  passing;  iron  under  these  circum- 
stances is  magnetised  at  once.  If  a  short  coil  covering  only  a  portion  of  the 
steel  bars  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  the  magnetisation  is  more 
complete. 

The  hardness  of  steel,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  which  it  contains,  exert 
an  important  influence  on  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  magnetised.     For 
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the  same  degree  of  hardness,  the  magnetisation  increases  with  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  the  steel,  and  more  markedly  the  smaller  this  proportion  ;  with 
the  same  proportion  of  carbon  it  increases  with  the  hardness  of  the  steeL  It 
appears  that  the  compound  of  iron  and  carbon  in  steel  is  the  carrier  of  the 
permanent  magnetism,  and  the  interjacent  particles  of  iron  the  carriers  of 
the  temporary  magnetism.  Holtz  magnetised  plates  of  English  corset  steel 
to  saturation  and  determined  their  magnetic  moment ;  they  were  then  placed 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  iron  was  eaten  away,  and  the 
magnetic  moment  determined  when  the  plate  had  been  magnetised  to  satura- 
tion after  each  such  treatment.  It  was  thus  found  that  with  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  iron  there  was  an  increase  in  the  magnetic  moment  for 
the  unit  of  weight.  Holtz  found,  however,  that  pure  iron  prepared  by 
electrolysis  can  acquire  permanent  magnetism. 

Jamin  investigated  the  distribution  of  force  in  magnets  by  suspending 
from  one  arm  of  a  delicate  balance  a  small  iron  ball,  and  then  ascertaining 
what  force  applied  at  the  other  arm  was  required  to  detach  the  ball  when 
placed  in  contact  with  .various  positions  of  the  magnet  to  be  investigated. 

Taking  thus  a  thin  plate  magnetised  to  saturation,  it  was  found  that  the 
magnetism  increased  with  the  thickness,  but  did  not  materially  vary  with 
the  breadth  of  the  plate.  The  magnetic  force  was  developed  almost  ex- 
clusively at  the  ends.  The  curve  representing  the  magnetic  force  (712) 
was  convex  towards  the  poles  at  the  ends.  If  now  several  similar  plates  arc 
superposed,  the  corresponding  curves  become  steeper  and  prolonged  towards 
the  middle  ;  the  magnetic  force  thus  becomes  increased.  When  the  curves 
run  into  each  other  in  the  middle  the  maximum  of  the  combination  is  reached; 
any  additional  plates  produce  no  increase  in  the  strength.  Steel  bars  may 
also  be  magnetised  so  as  to  show  the  'same  curves,  and  such  bars  and  com- 
binations of  plates  are  called  by  Jamin  nonnal  magnets. 

Jamin  found  that  magnetisation  extends  deeper  in  a  bar  than  has  been 
usually  supposed ;  in  soft  and  annealed  steel  it  penetrates  deeply.  The 
depth  diminishes  with  the  hardness  of  the  steel  and  the  proportion  of  carbon 
it  contains.  If  plates  of  varying  thickness  are  so  thin  that  the  magnetisation 
can  entirely  penetrate  them,  the  thicker  of  these  plates  are  more  strongly  mag- 
netised by  the  same  force,  for  the  magnetisation  extends  through  a  thicker 
layer  than  the  thinner  ones  ;  if,  however,  the  plates  are  very  thick,  they  arc 
magnetised  to  the  same  extent  by  one  and  the  same  force.  With  equal  bars 
the  thickness  of  the  magnetic  layer  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  magnetising 
force.  Jamin  proved  this  by  placing  the  plates  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  he  found 
magnetism  in  bars  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  stronger  force,  while  those 
which  had  been  more  feebly  magnetised  showed  none  when  they  had  been 
eaten  away  by  the  acid  to  the  same  extent.  He  thus  showed  that  the 
magnetism  which  had  penetrated  was  as  strong  as  that  on  the  surface. 

Temperature, — Increase  of  temperature  always  produces 'a  diminution  of 
magnetic  force.  If  the  changes  of  temperature  are  small,  those  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  instance,  the  magnet  is  not  permanently  altered.  Kuppfer  allowed 
a  magnet  to  oscillate  at  different  temperatures,  and  found  a  definite  decrease 
in  its  power  with  increased  temperature,  as  indicated  by  its  slower  oscillations 
In  the  case  of  a  magnet  2\  inches  in  length,  he  observed  that  with  an  increase 
of  each  degree. of  temperature  the  duration  of  800  oscillations  was  0*4" 
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longer.  If  /i  be  the  number  of  oscillations  at  zero,  and  n^  the  number  at  /, 
then 

where  r  is  a  constant  depending  in  each  case  on  the  magnet  used.  This 
formula  has  an  important  application  in  the  correction  of  the  observations  of 
magnetic  intensity  which  are  made  at  different  places  and  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  which,  in  order  to  be  comparable,  must  first  be  reduced  to  a 
uniform  temperature. 

When  a  magnet  has  been  more  strongly  heated,  it  does  not  regain  its 
original  force  on  cooling  to  its  original  temperature,  and  when  it  has  been 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  demagnetised.  This  was  first  shown  by  Coulomb, 
who  took  a  saturated  magnet,  progressively  heated  it  to  higher  tem- 
peratures, and  noted  the  number  of  oscillations  after  each  heating. 
The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  it  had  been  heated  the  slower  its  oscil- 
lations. 

A  magnet  heated  to  bright  redness  loses  its  magnetism  so  completely 
that  it  is  quite  indifferent,  not  only  towards  iron,  but  also  towards  another 
magnet,  and  this  holds  so  long  as  this  high  temperature  continues.  Incan- 
descent iron  also  does  not  possess  the  property  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet.  Hence  there  is  in  the  case  of  iron  a  magnetic  limits  beyond  which 
it  is  unaffected  by  magnetism.  Such  a  magnetic  limit  exists  in  the  case  of 
other  magnetic  metals.  With  cobalt^  for  instance,  it  is  far  beyond  a  white 
heat,  for  at  the  highest  temperatures  hitherto  examined  it  is  still  magnetic  ; 
the  magnetic  limit  of  chromium  is  somewhat  below  red  heat ;  that  of  nickel 
at  about  350®  C,  and  of  manganese  at  about  15®  to  20®  C. 

A  change  of  temperature  whether  from  16°  to  100°,  or  from  100°  to  16°, 
increases  the  strength  of  temporary  or  induced  magnetism  either  in  the  case 
of  iron  or  steel. 

Percussion  and  Torsion, — When  a  steel  bar  is  hammered  while  being 
magnetised  it  acquires  a  much  higher  degree  of  magnetisation  than  it  would 
without  this  treatment.  Conversely  when  a  magnet  is  let  fall,  or  is  otherwise 
violently  disturbed,  it  loses  much  of  its  magnetisation.  Torsion  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  magnetisation  of  a  bar,  and  the  interesting  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  that  torsion  influences  magnetism  in  the  same  manner 
as  magnetism  does  torsion.  Thus  the  permanent  magnetism  of  a  steel  bar 
is  diminished  by  torsion,  but  not  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  torsion. 
In  like  manner  the  torsion  of  twisted  iron  wires  is  diminished  by  their  being 
magnetised,  though  less  so  than  in  proportion  to  their  magnetisation.  Re- 
peated torsions  in  the  same  direction  scarcely  diminish  magnetisation,  but 
a  torsion  in  the  opposite  direction  produces  a  new  diminution  of  the 
magnetism.  In  a  perfectly  analogous  manner,  repeated  magnetisations  in 
the  same  sense  scarcely  diminish  torsion,  but  a  renewed  magnetisation  in 
the  opposite  direction  does  so. 

712.  Btstribntloii  of  flree  maffneUsm. — Coulomb  investigated  the  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  force  by  placing  a  large  magnet  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  he  then  took  a  small  magnetic  needle,  and,  having 
ascertained  the  number  of  its  oscillations  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  alone,  he  presented  it  to  different  parts  of  the  magnet.  The 
oscillations  were  fewer  as  the  needle  was  nearer  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and 
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when  they  had  reached  that  position,  their  number  was  the  same  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone.    For  saturated  bars  of  more 
than  7  inches  in  length  the  distribution  could  always  be  expressed  by  a 
curve  whose  abscissae  were  the  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and 
whose  ordinates  were  the  force  of  magnetism  at  these  points.     With  magnets 
of  the  above  dimensions  the  poles  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end ; 
Coulomb  found  the  distance  to  be  i'6  inch  in  a  bar  8  inches  long.    He 
also  found  that,  with  shorter  bars,  the  distance  of  the  poles  from  the  end  is 
\  of  the  length  ;  thus  with  a  bar  of  three  inches  it  would  be  half  an  inch. 
These  results  presuppose  that  the  other  dimensions  of  the  bar  are  very 
small  as  compared  with  its  length,  that  it  has  a  regular  shape,  and  is 
uniformly  magnetised.     When  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  positions 
of  the  poles  can  only  be  determined  by  direct  trials  with  a  magnetic  needle. 
With  lozenge-shaped  magnets  the  poles  are  nearer  the  middle.     Coulomb 
found  that  these  lozenge- shaped  bars  have  a  greater  directive  force  than 
rectangular  bars  of  the  same  weight,  thickness,  and  hardness. 

712/7.  Bbijer's  lloatiBr  macBets. — The  reciprocal  action  of  magnetic 
poles  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  an  elegant  method  devised  by 
Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer.  Steel  sewing-needles  are  magnetised  so  that  their 
points  are  north  poles,  and  their  eyes,  which  are  thus  south  poles,  just  project 
through  minute  cork  discs,  so  that  when  placed  in  water  the  magnets  float 
in  a  vertical  position.  If  the  north  pole  of  a  strong  magnet  is  brought  near 
a  number  of  these  floating  magnets  they  are  attracted  by  it,  and  take  up 
definite  positions,  forming  figures  which  depend  on  the  reciprocal  repulsion 
of  the  floating  magnets,  and  on  their  number.     Some  of  them  arc  repre- 
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sented  in  fig.  573  bis.  The  more  complex  produce  more  than  one  anangfr{ 
ment  which  are  not  equally  stable,  the  letters  a,  b,  and  c  indicating  the  cte-i 
creasing  order  of  stability.  A  slight  shock  often  causes  one  form  to  pa*! 
into  another  and  more  stable  form. 

These  figures  not  only  illustrate  magnetic  actions,  but  they  suggest  * 
image  of  the  manner  in  which  alteration  of  molecular  groupings  may  gi^ 
rise  to  physical  phenomena  such  as  those  of  superfusion  (338). 
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BOOK   IX. 


FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

713.  Xleetrieltj.  Zts  nature. — Electricity  is  a  powerful  physical  agent 
which  manifests  itself  mainly  by  attractions  and  repulsions,  but  also  by 
luminous  and  heating  effects,  by  violent  commotions,  by  chemical  decomposi- 
tions, and  many  other  phenomena.  Unlike  gravity,  it  is  not  inherent  in 
bodies,  but  it  is  evoked  in  them  by  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  are 
friction,  pressure,  chemical  action,  heat  and*  magnetism. 

ThaleS,  6  B.C.,  knew  that  when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk,  it  acquired 

the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies  ;  and  from  the  Greek  form  of  this 

rord  (lyXfKTpoi/)  the  term  electricity  has  been  derived.     This  is  nearly  all 

[the  knowledge  left  by  the  ancients  ;  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the 

[sixteenth  century  that  Dr.  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  showed 

that  this  property  was  not  limited  to  amber,  but  that  other  bodies,  such  as 

sulphur,  wax,  glass,  etc.,  also  possessed  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

714.  SeTelopment  of  eleotHolty  by  fHetloB. — When  a  glass  rod,  or  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  shellac,  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  with  the  skin  of  a  cat,  the  parts  rubbed  will  be  found  to 
have  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  silk,  wool, 
feathers,  paper,  bran,  gold  leaf,  etc.,  which,  after  remaining  a  short  time  in 
contact,  are  again  repelled.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  bodies  are  electri- 
fied or  not,  instruments  c?A\^6.  electroscopes  are  used.  The  simplest  of  these, 
the  electric  pendulum  (fig.  574),  consists  of  a  pith  ball  attached  by  means  of 
a  silk  thread  to  a  glass  support.  When  an  electrified  body  is  brought  near 
the  pith  ball,  the  latter  is  instantly  attracted,  but  after  momentary  contact  is 
again  repelled  (fig.  575). 

A  solid  body  may  also  be  electrified  by  friction  with  a  liquid  or  with  a 
gas.     In  the  Torricellian  vacuum  a  movement  of  the  mercury  against  the 
ides  of  the  glass  produces  a  disengagement  of  electric  light  visible  in  the 
lark  ;  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  but  containing  a  few  drops  of  mercury,  be- 
comes also  luminous  when  agitated  in  the  dark. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  dry  glass  vessel  be  connected  with  a  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  by  a  wire,  and  a  dry  glass  rod  be  immersed  in  it,  no  indica- 
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tions  are  observed  during  the  immersion,  but  on  smartly  withdrawing  the  rod, 
the  leaves  increasingly  diverge,  attaining  their  maximum  when  the  rod  leaves 
the  mercury. 

Some  substances,  particularly  metals,  do  not  seem  capable  of  receiving 
the  electric  excitement  When  a  rod  of  metal  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  rubbed 
with  silk  or  flannel,  no  electrical  effects  are  produced  in  it ;  and  bodies  were 
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divided  by  Gilbert  inta  ideoelectrics^  or  those  which  become  electrical  by 
friction,  and  anelectricsy  or  those  which  do  not  possess  this  property.  These 
distinctions  no  longer  obtain  in  any  absolute  sense  ;  under  appropriate 
conditions,  all  bodies  may  be  electrified  by  friction  (716). 

715.  Conductors  and  nonconductors. — When  a  dry  glass  rod,  rubbed  at 
one  end,  is  brought  near  an  electroscope,  that  part  only  will  be  electrified 
which  has  been  rubbed ;  the  other  end  will  produce  neither  attraction  nor 
repulsion.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  rod  of  shellac  or  of  sealing-wax.  In 
these  bodies  electricity  does  not  pass  from  one  part  to  another — they  do  not 
conduct  electricity.  Experiment  shows,  that  when  a  metal  has  received 
electricity  in  any  of  its  parts,  the  electricity  instantly  spreads  over  its 
entire  surface.     Metals  are  hence  said  to  be  good  conductors  of  electricit}'. 

Bodies  have,  accordingly,  been  divided  into  conductors  and  noncottduct^rs 
or  insulators.  This  distinction  is  not  absolute,  and  we  may  advantageously 
consider  bodies  as  offering  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  which 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance.  Those  bodies  which  offer  little 
resistance  are  then  conductors,  and  those  which  offer  great  resistance  arc 
nonconductors  or  insulators  :  electrical  conductivity  is  thus  the  inverse  of 
electrical  resistance.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  nonconductor 
of  electricity,  any  more  than  there  is  an  absolute  nonconductor  of  heat 
We  are  to  consider  that  between  conductors  and  nonconductors  there  is  » 
quantitative  and  not  a  qualitative  difference  ;  there  is  no  conductor  so  good 
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but  that  it  offers  some  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  nor  is  there 
any  substance  which  insulates  so  completely  but  that  it  allows  some  electri- 
city to  pass.  The  transition  from  conductors  to  nonconductors  is  gradual, 
and  no  line  of  sharp  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  following  table,  in  which  bodies 
are  classed  as  conductors^  semiconductors^  and  nonconductors  ;  those  bodies 
being  conveniently  designated  as  conductors  which  when  applied  to  a 
charged  electroscope  discharge  it  almost  instantaneously;  semiconductors 
being  those  which  discharge  it  in  a  short  but  measurable  time,  a  few  seconds, 
for  instance  ;  while  nonconductors  effect  no  perceptible  discharge  in  the 
course  of  a  minute. 


Conductors, 

Metals. 

Well-burnt  charcoal. 

Graphite. 

Acids. 

Aqueous  solutions. 

Water. 

Snow. 

Vegetables. 

Animals. 

Soluble  salts. 

Linen. 

Cotton. 


Semiconductors, 

Alcohol  and  ether. 
Powdered  glass 
Flour  of  sulphur. 
Dry  wood. 
Paper. 
Ice  at  o''. 


Nonconductors, 

Dry  oxides. 

Ice  at  -25®  C. 

Lime. 

Lycopodium. 

Caoutchouc. 

Air  and  dry  gases. 

Dry  paper. 

Silk. 

Diamond  and  precious  stones. 

Glass. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Resins. 

Amber. 

Shellac. 


This  list  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing  conductivity,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  increasing  resistance.  The  arrangement  is  not  invariable, 
however.  Conductivity  depends  on  many  physical  conditions.  Glass,  for 
example,  which  does  not  conduct  at  any  ordinary  temperatures,  does  so 
at  a  red  heat.  Shellac  and  resin  do  not  insulate  so  well  when  they 
are  heated.  Water,  which  is  a  good  conductor,  conducts  but  little  in  the 
state  of  ice  at  0%  and  very  badly  at  —  25°.  Powdered  glass  and  flour  of 
sulphur  conduct  very  well,  while  in  large  masses  they  are  nonconductors ; 
probably  because  in  a  state  of  powder  each  particle  becomes  covered  with  a 
lilm  of  moisture  that  acts  as  a  conductor.  The  nonconducting  power  of 
gl^s  depends  also  on  its  chemical  composition. 

According  to  Said  EfTendi,  if  the  conducting  power  of  water  be  taken  at 
1,000,  the  conducting  power  of  petroleum  is  72  ;  alcohol  49  ;  ether  40 ; 
turpentine  23  ;  and  benzole  16. 

Domalip  obtained  the  following  numbers  for  the  respective  conductivities  : 
Water  144 ;  ether  6*3  ;  turpentine  1*9  ;  and  benzole  i. 

716.  In»qltiny  bodies.  Oommon  reservoir. — Bad  conductors  are 
caiied  insulators^  for  they  are  used  as  supports  for  bodies  in  which  electricity 
is  to  be  retained.  A  conductor  remains  electrified  only  so  long  as  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  insulators.     If  this  were  not  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  electrified 
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body  came  in  contact  with  the  earth,  which  is  a  good  conductor,  the 
electricity  would  pass  into  the  earth  and  diffuse  itsdf  through  its  whole 
extent  On  this  account,  the  earth  has  been  named  the  common  nservoir. 
A  body  is  insulated,  by  being  placed  on  a  support  with  glass  feet,  or  on  a 
resinous  cake,  or  by  being  suspended  by  silk  threads.  No  bodies,  however, 
insulate  perfectly ;  all  electrified  bodies  lose  their  electricity  more  or  less 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  supports  on  which  they  rest.  Glass  is  al^-ays  some- 
what hygroscopic,  and  the  aqueous  vapour  which  condenses  on  it  affords  a 
passage  for  the  electricity ;  the  insulating  power  of  glass  is  materially  im- 
proved by  coating  it  with  shellac  or  copal  varnish.  Dry  air  is  a  good  insu- 
lator, but  when  the  air  contains  moisture  it  conducts  electricity,  and  this  is 
the  principal  source  of  the  loss  of  electricity.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  in  elec- 
trical exj>eriments,  to  rub  the  supports  with  cloths  dried  at  the  fire,  and  to 
surround  electrified  bodies  by  glass  vessels,  containing  substances  which 
attract  moisture,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  or  pumice  soaked  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  from  their  great  conductivity  that  metals  do  not  become  electrified 
by  friction.     But  if  they  are  insulated,  and  then  rubbed,  they  g^ve  good  indi- 

cations^     This  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 

■^^^^^^^^     lowing  experiment  (fig.  576).     A  brass 
Pj    ^^5  tube  is  provided  with  a  glass  handle 

by  which  it  is  held,  and  then  rubbed 
with  silk  or  flannel.  On  approaching  the  metal  to  an  electrical  pendulum 
(fig.  574),  the  pith  ball  will  be  attracted.  If  the  metal  is  held  in  the  hand 
electricity  is  indeed  produced  by  friction — but  it  immediately  passes  through 
the  body  into  the  ground. 

If,  too,  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  be  briskly  flapped  with  a  dr>' 
silk  handkerchief,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge. 

717.  Bistlnctloii  of  the  two  kinds  of  oleotrtclty* — 1^  electricity  be 
developed   on  a  glass   rod  by  friction  with   silk,  and  the  rod  be  brought 
near  an  electrical  pendulum,  the  ball  will   be  attracted  to  the  glass,  and 
after  momentary  contact  will  be  again  repelled.     By  this  contact  the  ball 
becomes  electrified,  and  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  retain  their  electricity 
repulsion  follows  when  they  are  brought   near  each  other.      If  a  stick  ci 
sealing-wax   electrified   by  friction  with    flannel  or  silk   be  approached  to 
another  electrical  pendulum,  the  same  effects  will  be  produced,  the  ball  will 
fly  towards  the  wax,  and  after  contact  will  be  repelled.     Two  bodies,  which 
have  been  charged  with  electricity,  repel  one  another.     But  the  electricities 
respectively  developed  in  the  preceding  cases,  are  not  the  same.     H  after 
the  pith  ball  had  been  touched  with  an  electrified  glass  rod,  an  electrified 
stick  of  sealing-wax,  and  then  an  electrified  glass  rod,  be  alternately  ap- 
proached to  it,  the  pith  ball  will  be  attracted  by  the  former  and  rebelled  br 
the  latter.     Similarly,  if  the  pendulum  be  charged  by  contact  with  the  dec- 
irified  sealing-wax,  it  will  be   repelled  when  this  is  approached  to  it,  but 
attracted  by  the  approach  of  the  excited  glass  rod. 

On  experiments  of  this  nature,  Dufay  first  made  the  observation  that 
there  are  two  different  electricities  :  the  one  developed  by  the  friction  of 
glass,  the  other  by  the  friction  of  resin  or  shellac.  To  the  first  the  name 
vitreous  electricity  is  given  ;  to  the  second  the  name  resinous  clectridt)'. 
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718.  Tlieoiies  of  •leetrioltj'. — Two  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
account  for  the  different  effects  of  electricity.  Franklin  supposed  that  there 
exists  a  peculiar,  subtle,  imponderable  fluid,  which  acts  by  repulsion  on  its 
own  particles,  and  pervades  all  matter.  This  fluid  is  present  in  every  sub- 
stance in  a  quantity  peculiar  to  it,  and  when  it  contains  this  quantity  it  is  in 
the  natural  state,  or  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  By  friction  certain  bodies 
acquire  an  additional  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  are  said  to  be  positively 
electrified ;  others  by  friction  lose  a  portion  and  are  said  to  be  negatively 
electrified.  The  former  state  corresponds  to  vitreous  electricity,  and  the 
latter  to  resinous  electricity.  Positive  electricity  is  represented  by  the 
sign  + ,  and  negative  electricity  by  the  sign  —  ;  a  designation  based  on 
the  algebraical  principle,  that  when  a  plus  quantity  is  added  to  an  equal 
minus  quantity  zero  is  produced.  So  when  a  body  containing  a  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  is  touched  with  a  body  possessing  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  negative  electricity,  a  neutral  or  zero  state  is  produced. 

The  theory  o/SymmeraiSSumes  that  every  substance  contains  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  a  subtle,  imponderable  matter,  which  is  called  the  electric  fluid. 
This  fluid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  fluids — the  positive  and  the 
negative.  When  they  are  combined  they  neutralise  one  another,  and  the  body 
is  then  in  the  natural  or  neutral  state.  By  friction,  and  by  several  other 
means,  the  two  fluids  may  be  separated,  but  one  of  them  can  never  be 
excited  without  a  simultaneous  production  of  the  other.  There  may,  however, 
be  a  greater  or  less  excess  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  any  body,  and  it  is  then 
said  to  be  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  As  in  Franklin's  theory, 
'vitreous  corresponds  to  positive  and  resinous  to  negative  electricity.  This 
distinction  is  merely  conventional :  it  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  there  is  no  other  reason  why  resinous  electricity  should  not  be  called 
positive  electricity. 

Fluids  of  the  same  name  repel  one  another,  and  fluids  of  opposite  kinds 
attract  each  other.  The  fluids  can  circulate  freely  on  the  surface  of  certain 
bodies,  which  arc  called  conductors,  but  remain  confined  to  certain  parts  of 
others,  which  are  called  nonconductors. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  theory  is  quite  hypothetical ;  but  its  general 
adoption  is  justified  by  the  convenient  explanation  which  it  gives  of  electrical 
phenomena. 

719.  AetloB  of  olootrillod  bodies  on  oaob  othor. — Admitting  the 
two-fluid  hypothesis,  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  may  be 
enunciated  in  the  following  law. 

Two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  electricity  repel  each  other ;  two  bodies 
charged  with  opposite  electricities  attract  each  other. 

These  attractions  and  repulsions  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  action  which 
the  two  electricities  exert  on  themselves,  and  not  in  virtue  of  their  action  on 
the  particles  of  matter. 

720.  &aw  of  tho  doTolopmoBt  of  olootiiolty  by  fHetton. — Whenever 
two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  neutral  electricity  is  decomposed.  Two 
electricities  are  developed  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  quantities — 
one  body  takes  positive,  and  the  other  negative  electricity.  This  may  be 
proved    by   the   following   experiment    devised    by    Faraday  : —  A    small 
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*  \T,T/t.  'Jt'^  z^rv-.-dfi  n'jz.  i  iilk  thread    Ig,  • —    a  f-n^tf  m  tie  -snt  if  i 

s::.vr:  r>i  cc  fr.^".ar  izid  rizcibt  riimit  x  wr  'imrs 
'"^usz.  *^Jt  cap  is  reziovcd  by  "Ttran^  jc  x 
2:>d  prtimtfii  to  a  p*t&->BiI  peakinmiir 

be  attrarted.  shown 

negative  elersiccy.     itxh 

e<^:;al  «i-.:ar.tlt;cs  ;  f<r/r  :f  ti 
,      ,„  cier.tr'/*:opc  before  rctaa^in^  t; 

observed. 

The  ele^-tri'-.ity  de-zeioped  on  a  body  by  frictkxi  cfepcscs  «t  3e  nnder 
a%  we?:  a*  '.he  VxkJv  rjbbed.  Thus  glass  becomes  3C;^a£ivc£>  giectrTrei  -no. 
ru^K>ed  with  'lui's  skin,  but  positively  when  nibbed  with  silk.  li  tie  tikw- 
in;^  I:st  the  %  ibsunces  are  arranged  in  such  an  order  chat  eaci&  bec-jcirt  3c&- 
lively  eie'itfified  when  rubbed  with  any  of  the  bodies  f^xldwinf  .be:  aegarrry 
when  ruMied  with  any  of  those  which  precede  it : — 


1.  Cat's  skin.  5.  Glass.  9^  Wood.  13. 

2,  f'lanr.cl.  6.  Cotton.  la  Metals.  14.  S«Iipcc 
y.  Ivory.  7.  Silk.  11.  Caoutchouc  15.  Gcszs»-pcic&x 
4.  Ko'^k  crystal  8.  The  hand.  12.  Sealing-wax.  iol  Gun-oxtoo. 

The  nature  of  the  electricity  set  free  by  friction  depends  also  00  die 
degree  of  p-ilish,  the  direction  of  the  friction,  and  the  temperature^  if  rrro 
X lass  discs  of  different  degrees  of  polish  are  nibbed  against  each  other,  thi: 
which  is  most  p^^lished  is  positively,  and  that  which  is  least  p*U'*>>^  is 
negatively  electrified.  U  two  silk  ribbons  of  the  same  kind  are  rubbed  across 
each  other,  that  which  is  transversely  rubbed  is  negatively,  and  the  olhtr 
(x^sitively  electrified.  U  two  bodies  of  the  same  substance,  of  the  same 
polish,  but  of  different  temperatures,  are  rubbed  together,  that  which  is  mas: 
heated  is  negatively  electrified.  Generally  speaking,  the  particles  which  ire 
most  readily  displaced  are  negatively  electrified. 

Poggendorff  has  observed  that  many  substances  which  ha\-e  hitbenp 
been  regarded  as  highly  negative,  such  as  gun-paper,  gun-cotton,  and  ebonite, 
yield  positive  electricity  when  rubbed  with  leather  coated  with  amalgam. 

721.     Bevelopment    of    electricity    by    pressufe    wtm^L    etoavafer- 
Klectrical  excitement  may  be  produced  by  other  causes  than  friction.    If  a 
disc  (if  wood,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  a  metal  disc,  each  provided  with 
an  insulating  handle,  be  pressed  together,  and  then  suddenly  separated,  the 
metal  disc  is  negatively  electrified.     A  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  pressed  be- 
tween the  lingers  becomes  positively  electrified,  and  retains  this  state  for 
some  time.      The  same  property  is  observed  in  several  other  minerals,  even 
thou^'h  (onductors,  provided  they  be  insulated.     If  cork  and  caoutchouc  be 
pressed    toj^eihcr,   the   first   becomes  positively,  and   the  other  negatively 
clecttilied.     A  disc  of  wood  pressed  on  an  orange  and  separated  carries 
away  a   ^ood  cliar;;e  of  electricity   if  the  contact  be  rapidly  interrupted- 
lUil  if  the  disc  is  slowly  removed  the  quan'ity  is  smaller,  for  the  two  fluids 
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rccombine  at  the  moment  of  their  separation.    For  this  reason  there  is  no 
apparent  effect  when  the  two  bodies  pressed  together  are  good  conductors. 

Cleavage  also  is  a  source  of  electricity.  If  a  plate  of  mica  be  rapidly 
split  in  the  dark,  a  slight  phosphorescent  light  is  perceived.  Becquerel 
fixed  glass  handles  to  each  side  of  a  plate  of  mica,  and  then  rapidly  sepa- 
rated them.  On  presenting  each  of  the  plates  thus  separated  to  an  electro- 
scope, he  found  that  one  was  negatively  and  the  other  positively  electrified. 
If  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  be  broken,  the  ends  exhibit  different  electricities. 

All  badly  conducting  crystalline  substances  exhibit  electrical  indications 
by  cleavage.  The  separated  plates  are  always  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions, provided  they  are  not  good  conductors  :  for  if  they  were,  the  separa- 
tion would  not  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  the  recombination  of  the  two 
electricities.  To  the  phenomena  here  described  is  due  the  luminous  appear- 
ance seen  in  the  dark  when  sugar  is  broken. 

722.  Vyroeleotriotty. — Certain  minerals,  when  warmed,  acquire  electrical 
properties  ;  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  name  pyroelectricity  is  given.  It  is 
best  studied  in  tourmaline^  in  which  it  was  first  discovered  from  the  fact  that 
this  mineral  has  the  power  of  first  attracting  and  then  repelling  hot  ashes 
when  placed  among  them. 

To  observe  this  phenomenon,  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  is  suspended  hori- 
zontally by  a  silk  thread,  in  a  glass  cylinder  placed  on  a  heated  metal  plate. 
On  subsequently  investigating  the  electric  condition  df  the  ends  by  approach- 
ing to  them  successively  an  electrified  glass  rod,  one  end  will  be  found  to  be 
positively  electrified,  and  the  other  end  negatively  electrified,  and  each  end 
shows  this  polarity  as  long  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  arrangement  of 
the  electricity  is  thus  like  that  of  the  magnetism  in  a  magnet.  The  points 
at  which  the  intensity  of  free  electricity  is  greatest  are  called  the  poles^  and 
the  line  connecting  them  is  the  electric  axis.  When  a  tourmaline,  while 
thus  electrified,  is  broken  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  pieces  has  its  two  poles. 

These  polar  properties  depend  on  the  change  of  temperature.  When  a 
tourmaline  which  has  become  electrical  by  being  warmed  is  allowed  to  cool 
regularly,  it  first  loses  electricity,  and  then  its  polarity  becomes  reversed ; 
that  is,  the  end  which  was  positive  now  becomes  negative,  and  that  which 
was  negative  becomes  positive,  and  the  position  of  the  poles  now  remains 
unchanged  so  long  as  the  temperature  sinks.  Tourmaline  only  becomes 
pyroelectric  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  ;  these  vary  somewhat  with 
the  length,  but  arc  usually  between  10®  and  150°  C.  Below  and  above  these 
temperatures  it  behaves  like  any  other  body,  and  shows  no  polarity. 

The  name  analogous  pole  is  given  to  that  end  of  the  crystal  which  shows 
positive  electricity  when  the  temperature  is  rising,  and  negative  electricity 
when  it  is  sinking  ;  antilogous  pole  to  that  end  which  becomes  negative  by 
being  heated,  and  positive  by  being  cooled. 

The  phenomena  of  pyroelectricity  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  mineral ;  and  are  only  seen  in  those  crystals  whose 
forms  are  hemihedral^  or  which  are  differently  modified  at  the  ends  of  their 
crystallographical  principal  axis. 

Besides  tourmaline  the  following  minerals  are  found  to  be  pyroelectric : 
boracite,  topaz,  prehnite,  silicate  of  zinc,  scolezite,  axenite.  And  the  follow- 
ing organic  bodies  are  pyroelectric  :  cane-sugar,  Pasteur^s  salt  (racematc  of 
sodium  and  ammonium),  tartrate  of  potassium,  &c. 
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CHAPTER   IL 


QUAXTrTATIVE  LAWS  OF  ELECTRICAL  ACl'ION. 


723.  BleotiieAl  quantity. — In  the  experiment  with  the  flannel  cap  ab^ 
described  above  (720),  each  time  the  experiment  is  made,  equal  quantities  of 
neutral  fluid  are  decomposed  into  positive  electricity,  which  remains  on  the 
flannel,  and  negative  electricity,  which  remains  on  the  sealing-wax.  The 
flannel,  with  its  charge  of  electricity,  may  be  detached,  and  if  we  work  under 
precisely  uniform  conditions,  equal  quantities  of  electricity  can  thus  be 
separated. 

If  we  fill  water  from  a  constant  source  into  a  cask,  by  means  of  a 
measure,  the  quantity  added  would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  such  measures.  Now,  although  in  the  above  experiment  the  quantities 
of  electricity  produced  each  time  are  equal,  yet  when  the  flannel  cap  is 
applied  each  time  to  an  insulated  conductor  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  imported  each  time  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  such  applications. 

724.  Xaws  of  eleetrtcal  attraottons  and  repulsions. — The  laws  which 
regulate  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified  bodies  may  be  thus 

stated : — 

I.  The  repulsions  or  attractions  U- 
iween  two  electrified  bodies  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tatue. 

II.  The  distance  remaining  the  same^ 
the  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between 
two  electrified  bodies  is  directly  as  the  pr it- 
duct  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  with 
which  they  are  charged. 

These  laws  were  established  by  Cou- 
lomb, by  means  of  the  torsion  balance, 
used  in  determining  the  laws  of  magnetic 
attractions  and  repulsions  (695),  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  wire,  on  the  torsion  of  whicb 
the  method  depends,  is  so  fine  that  a  foot 
weighs  only  ^  of  a  grain.  At  its  lo^'er 
extremity  there  is  a  fine  shellac  rod, 
np  (fig.  578),  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  small 
disc  of  copper  foil,  «.  Instead  of  the 
vertical  magnetic  needle,  there  is  a  glass 
rod,  /,  terminated  by  a  gilt  pith  ball, «. 
which  passes  through  the  aperture  r.  The  scale  oc  is  fixed  round  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  during  the  experiment  the  ball  m  is  opposite  the  rcro 


Fig.  578. 
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point  o.  The  micrometer  consists  of  a  small  graduated  disc,  f,  moveable  in- 
dependently of  the  tube,  d,  and  of  a  fixed  index,  a,  which  shows  by  how  many 
degrees  the  disc  is  turned.  In  the  centre  of  the  disc  there  is  a  small  button 
/,  to  which  is  fixed  the  wire  which  supports  ftp. 

i.  The  micrometer  is  turned  until  the  zero  point  is  opposite  the  index^ 
and  the  tube  d  is  turned  until  the  knob  n  is  opposite  zero  of  the  graduated 
circle :  the  knob  m  is  in  the  same  position,  and  thus  presses  against  ft.  The 
knob  fft  is  then  removed  and  electrified,  and  replaced  in  the  apparatus, 
through  the  aperture  r.  As  soon  as  the  electrified  knob  t/t  touches  ft,  the 
latter  becomes  electrified,  and  is  repelled,  and  afier  a  few  oscillations  re- 
mains constant  at  a  distance  at  which  the  force  of  repulsion  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  torsion.  In  a  special  experiment  Coulomb  found  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion between  the  two  to  be  36^ ;  and  as  the  force  of  torsion  is  proportional 
to  the  angle  of  torsion,  this  angle  represents  the  repulsive  force  between  fft 
and  ft.  In  order  to  reduce  the  angle  to  18°  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  disc 
through  126®.  The  wire  was  twisted  126**  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at 
its  upper  extremity,  and  18®  in  the  opposite  direction  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  hence  there  was  a  total  torsion  of  144°.  On  turning  the  micrometer  in 
the  same  direction,  until  the  angle  of  deviation  was  8J**,  567®  of  torsion  was 
necessary.  Hence  the  whole  torsion  was  57 5 J.  Without  sensible  error 
these  angles  of  deviation  may  be  taken  at  36**,  18®,  and  9®,  and  on  comparing 
them  with  the  corresponding  angles  of  torsion  36®,  144°,  and  576°,  we  see 
that  while  the  first  are  as 

the  latter  are  as 

I  :  4  :  16  ;  * 


that  is,  that  for  a  distance  J  as  great,  the  angle  of  torsion  is  4  times  as 
grea|,  and  that  for  a  distance  J  as  great  the  repulsive  force  is  16  times  as 
great. 

In  experimenting  with  this  apparatus,  the  air  must  be  thoroughly  dry,  in 
order  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  loss  of  electricity.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  in  it  a  small  dish  containing  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  experiments  by  which  the  law  of  attraction  is  proved  are  made  in 
much  the  same  manner,  but  the  two  balls  are  charged  with  opposite  electri- 
cities. A  certain  quantity  of  electricity  is  imparted  to  the  moveable  ball,  by 
means  of  an  insulated  pin,  and  the  micrometer  moved  until  there  is  a  certain 
angle  below.  A  charge  of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind  is  then  imparted 
to  the  fixed  ball.  The  two  balls  tend  to  move  together,  but  are  prevented 
by  the  torsion  of  the  wire,  and  the  moveable  ball  remains  at  a  distance  at 
which  there  is  equilibrium  between  the  force  of  attraction,  which  draws  the 
balls  together,  and  that  of  torsion,'  which  tends  to  separate  them.  The  mi- 
crometer screw  is  then  turned  to  a  greater  extent,  by  which  more  tor- 
sion and  a  greater  angle  between  the  two  balls  are  produced.  And  it  is  from 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  angle  of  deflection  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  angle  which  expresses  the  force  of  torsion  on  the  other,  that  the  law 
of  attraction  has  been  deduced. 

ii.  To  prove  this  second  law  let  a  charge  be  imparted  to  fft ;  ft  being  in 
contact  with  it  becomes  charged  and  is  repelled  to  a  certain  distance.    The 
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angle  of  deflection  being  noted,  let  the  ball  fn  be  touched  by  an  insulated 
but  unelectrified  ball  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  kind  ;  in  this  way  half  its 
charge  is  removed,  and  the  angle  of  deflection  will  now  be  found  to  be  only 
half  its  original  amount.  In  like  manner  if  either  m  or  the  moveable  body  be 
now  again  deprived  of  half  its  electricity,  the  deflection  will  be  a  quarter  of 
what  it  originally  was,  and  so  on. 

The  two  laws  are  included  in  the  formula  F  <-  - -,  where  F  is  the  force, 

e  and  ^  the  quantities  of  electricity  on  any  two  surfaces,  and  d  the  distance 
between  them.  If  ^  and  ^  are  of  opposite  electricities  the  action  is  one  of 
attraction,  while  if  they  are  the  same  it  is  a  repulsive  action. 

On  the  centimetre-gramme-secontl  system  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is 
that  amount  which,  acting,  at  a  distance  of  one  centimetre  across  air,  on  a 
quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  itself,  would  repel  it  with  a  force  equal  to  one 
dyne  (700). 

725.  BUtrlbutlon  of  electricity. — When  an  insulated  sphere  of  con- 
ducting material  is  charged  with  electricity,  the  electricity  passes  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  forms  an  extremely  thin  layer.  If,  in  Coulomb's 
balance,  the  fixed  ball  be  replaced  by  another  electrified  sphere,  a  certain 
repulsion  will  be  observed.  If  then  this  sphere  be  touched  with  an  insulated 
sphere  identical  with  the  first,  but  in  the  neutral  state,  the  first  ball  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  half  its  electricity,  and  only  half  the  repulsion  will  be 
observed.  By  repeating  this  experiment  with  spheres  of  various  substances, 
solid  and  hollow,  but  all  having  the  same  superficies,  the  result  will  be 
the  same,  excepting  that,  with  imperfectly  conducting  materials,  the  time 
required  for  the  distribution  will  be  greater.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that 
the  distribution  of  electricity  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface,  and  not 
on   the  mass,  and,  therefore,  that   electricity  does  not  penetrate  into  the 

interior,  but  is  confined  to  the  surface.  This 
conclusion  is  further  established  by  the  following 
experiments  : — 

i.  A  thin  hollow  copper  sphere  provided 
with  an  aperture  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
(fig-  579)>  and  placed  on  an  insulating  support, 
is  charged  in  the  interior  with  electricity.  When 
the  carrier  ox  proof  plane  (a  small  disc  of  copper 
foil  at  the  end  of  a  slender  glass  or  shellac  rod; 
is  applied  to  the  interior,  and  is  then  brought 
near  an  electroscope,  no  electrical  indications 
are  produced.  But  if  the  proof  plane  is  applied 
to  the  electroscope  after  having  been  in  conuci 
with  the  exterior,  a  considerable  divergence 
ensues. 

The  action  of  the  proof  plane  as  a  measure  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  is  as  follows  :— When 
it  touches  any  surface  the  proof  plane  becomes 
confounded  with  the  element  touched  ;  it  takes 
in  some  sense  its  ])lace  relativ^y  to  the  elec- 
tricity, or  rather,  it  becomes  itself  the  element  on  which  the  elcctricit}'  is 


Fig.  579- 


e  extent  as  its  own,  and  have  transferred  it  to  the  balance  without  its 
losing  any  of  the  electricity  which  covered  it. 

ti.  A  hollow  globe,  fixed  on  an  insulating  support,  is  provided  with  two 
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hemispherical  envelopes  which  fit  closely,  and  can  be  separated  by  glass 
handles.  The  interior  is  now  electrified,  and  the  two  hemispheres  brought 
in  contact  On  then  rapidly  removing  them  (fig.  580),  the  coverings  will  be 
found  to  be  electrified,  while  the  sphere  is  in  its  natural  condition. 

iii.  The  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface  may  also  be  shown  by 
means  of  the  following  apparatus  : — It  consists  of  a  metallic  cylinder  on  in- 
sulated supports,  on  which  is  fixed  a  long  strip  of  tin  foil  which  can  be  roUed 
up  by  means  of  a  small  insulating  handle  (fig.  581).  A  quadrant  electro- 
meter is  fitted  in  metallic  communication  with  the  cylinder.  When  the 
sphere  is  rolled  up,  a  charge  is  imparted  to  the  cylinder,  by  which  a  certain 
divergence  is  produced.  On  unrolling  the  tinfoil,  this  divergence  gradually 
diminishes,  and  increases  as  it  is  again  rolled  up.  The  quantity  of  electri- 
city remaining  the  same,  the  electrical  force,  on  each  unit  of  surface,  is 
therefore  less  as  the  surface  is  greater. 

iv.  The  following  ingenious  experiment  by  Faraday  further  illustrates 
this  law  :— A  metal  ring  is  fitted  on  an  insulated  support,  and  a  conical 
gauze  bag.  such  as  is  used  for  catching  butterflies,  is  fitted  to  it  (fig.  582). 

By  means  of  a  silk  thread,  the  bag  can  be 
drawn  inside  out  After  electrifying  the  bag, 
it  is  seen  by  means  of  a  proof  plane  that  the 
electricity  is  on  the  exterior,  but  if  the  positions 
are  reversed  by  drawing  the  bag  inside  out, 
so  that  the  interior  has  now  become  the  ex- 
terior, the  electricity  will  still  be  found  on  the 
exterior. 

V.  The  same  point  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  an  experiment  due  to  Terquem.  A  bird-cage, 
preferably  of  metal  wire,  is  suspended  by  insu- 
lators, and  contains  either  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope or  pieces  of  Dutch  metal,  feathers,  pith 
balls,  &c.  When  the  cage  is  connected  with 
an  electrical  machine,  the  articles  in  the  interior 
are  quite  unaffected,  although  strong  sparks 
may  be  taken  from  the  outside.  Bands  of  paper 
may  be  fixed  to  the  inside  ;  while  those  fixed  to  the  outside  diverge  widely. 
A  bird  in  the  inside  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  charge  or  discharge  of  the 
electricity  of  the  cage. 

The  property  of  electricity,  of  accumulating  on  the  outside  of  bodies, 
is  ascribed  to  the  repulsion  which  the  particles  exert  on  each  other. 
Electricity  tends  constantly  to  pass  to  the  surface  of  bodies,  whence  it 
continually  tends  to  escape,  but  is  prevented  by  the  resistance  of  the  feebly 
conducting  atmosphere. 

To  the  statement  that  electricity  resides  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  two  ex- 
ceptions may  be  noted.  When  two  opposite  electricities  are  discharged 
through  a  wire,  a  phenomenon  which,  when  continuous,  forms  an  electncal 
current,  the  discharge  is  effected  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  conductor. 
Also  a  body  placed  inside  another  may,  if  insulated  from  it,  receive  charges 
of  electricity.  On  this  depends  the  possibility  of  electrical  experiments  in 
ordinary  rooms. 


Fig.  582. 
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726.  Xleotrfe  density. — On  a  metallic  sphere  the  distribution  of  the 
electricity  will  be  uniform  in  every  part,  simply  from  its  symmetry.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  proof  plane  and  the  torsion  balance. 
A  metallic  sphere  placed  on  an  insulating  support  was  electrified,  and 
touched  at  diflferent  parts  of  its  surface  with  the  proof  plane,  which  each  time 
was  applied  to  the  moveable  needle  of  the  torsion  balance.  As  in  all  cases 
the  torsion  observed  was  sensibly  the  same,  it  was  concluded  that  the  proof 
plane  had  each  time  received  the  same  quantity  of  electricity.    In  the  case 


Fig.  583^ 

of  an  elongated  ellipsoid  (fig.  583)  it  is  found  that  the  distribvtien  of  elec- 
tricity is  different  at  different  points  of  the  surface.  The  electricity  accumu- 
lates at  the  most  acute  points.  This  is  demonstrated  by  svccessively 
touching  the  ellipsoid  at  different  parts  with  the  proof  plane,  and  then 
bringing  this  into  the  torsion  balance.  By  this  means  Coulomb  found  that 
the  greatest  deflection  was  produced  when  the  proof  plane  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  point  a^  and  the  least  by  contact  with  the  middle  space  e. 

The  electric  density  or  electric  thickness  is  the  term  used  to  express  the 
quantity  of  electricity  found  at  any  moment  on  a  given  surface.  If  S  repre- 
sents the  surface  and  Q  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  that  surface,  then, 
assuming  that  the  electricity  is  equally  distributed,  its  electrical  density  is 

equal  to  ^. 

Coulomb  found,  by  quantitative  experiments,  that  in  an  ellipsoid  the 
density  of  the  electricity  at  the  equator  of  the  ellipsoid  is  to  that  at  the  ends 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  length  of  the  minor  to  the  major  axis.  On  an 
insulated  cylinder,  terminated  by  two  hemispheres,  the  density  of  the 
electrical  layer  at  the  ends  is  greater  than  in  the  middle.  In  one  case,  the 
ratio  of  the  two  densities  was  found  to  be  as  2*3  :  i.  On  a  circular  disc  the 
density  is  greatest  at  the  edges. 

T1(m,  roree  ontslde  an  eleotiifled  body. — The  force  F  which  a  sphere, 
charged  with  a  quantity  of  electricity  Q,  exerts  on  a  point  at  a  distance  d 

from  its  centre,  is  ^k  »  ^^i^  is  equal  to  ^-   if  S  is  the  area  of  the  sphere, 
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af.r^  '.r.*  i-rfiit.  f:r  ithennse  tber*  wc'-iji  be  ro  cq:i£I£bri=zn.     Bar  d* 
eltctr.:::;  c,^-  cien  a  pressu'c  or.  ibc  cxtcmai  noQ-coodactiag  mdi* 
■*;..':!-.   :•   a:*j:>3  dire  red  c-jt^ards.  and  is  c&Hed  the  ^j^rij;,'  ibxsv*' 
prmun. 

Ttkf:  iirr.'j:.T.*  of  this  pressure  is  ixp'  for  the  iniit  area,  p  hv^  ^\ 
tltcir.r.rt]  ctr. '-:.;/  a:  :r.t  p^^in:  co-sidered.  Tte  effect  of  this,  fj*  insaa* 
or*  a  Vyap-!/-':y'>it,  if  ele'.tr.r.cd  wi:h  either  kir.i  of  ele-rtricin-,  woald  be» 
f:TA'^r^f:  it.  Ir.  a:.y  ca^  the  electridcition  would  con5titi:tc  a  ceiurtiooft* 
th«i  ar.'j'/jr.t  of  atrr.oiphenc  pressure  which  the  body  experiences  when  ©■ 
cicTi-^d 

'I  h':  terms  eh c trie  d':niity  and  electrical  lension  are  often  confoaodei 
The  lav.er  ought  raher  to  be  restricted,  as  Maxwell  proposes,  to  express  tk 
state  of  s'rair.  or  pre-sure  exerted  upon  a  dielectric  in  the  nei'^hboarhood tf 
an  electrined  \yfA\  ;  a  strain  which  if  continually  increased  tends  to disnpci^ 
dii^'ljar^c.  Klertric  tension  may  thus  be  compared  to  the  strain  on  a  rope 
which  supports  a  we-ght  :  and  the  dielectric  medium  which  can  support* 
certain  tension  and  no  more  is  said  to  have  a  cenain  strength,  in  the  sas* 
sense  as  a  ro[>e  which  bears  a  certain  weight  without  breaking  is  said  s 
have  a  certain  strength. 

727.  Fotentiml.— In  the  experiment  tig.  583  ,  instead  of  appl}-ing  il* 
test  splicre  directly  to  the  large  sphere,  let  the  t*o  be  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  fnjni  each  other,  and  let  them  be  connected  by  a  long  thin  wire, 
and  then,  detaching  the  small  sphere,  let  the  quantity  upon  it  be  measured 
by  the  torsion  balance  ;  the  angle  of  deflection  will  show  that  this  quantity  is 
the  same  whatever  part  of  the  large  sphere  be  touched,  as  must  indeed  be 
the  case,  owing  to  symmetry  ;  but  the  amount  of  this  charge  will  bemateriall) 
different  from  that  in  which  the  small  sphere  is  placed  in  direct  conuct 
with  the  h'lrger  one.  Hence  the  quantity  of  electricity  removed  diners 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  connection  is  made. 

If  now  this  experiment  be  repeated  with  the  ellipsoid,  it  will  be  fonnd 
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that  whatever  point  of  this  is  put  in  distant  connection  with  the  proof  sphere 
*  •  by  the  long  wire,  the  charge  which  the  small  sphere  acquires  is  everywhere 
c    the  same  ;  ahhough,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proof  sphere  would  remove  very 
different  quantities  of  electricity  according  to  the  part  where  it  touches. 

Here,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  experimental  facts  which  our  previous 
i  notions  are  insufficient  to  explain.  It  is  manifest  that  the  difference  in  the 
results  depends  neither  on  the  total  charge  nor  on  the  density.  We 
f  require  the  introduction  of  a  new  conception,  which  is  that  of  electrical 
■^  potential.  Introduced  originally  into  electrical  science  by  Green,  out  of 
^  considerations  arising  from  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the 
^  use  of  the  term  potential  is  justified  and  recommended  by  the  clearness  with 
I  which  it  brings  out  the  relations  of  electricity  to  work. 

^         We  have  already  seen,  that  in  order  to  lift  a  certain  mass  against  the 
^  attraction  of  gravitation  (60-63)  there  must  be  a  definite  expenditure  of  work, 
-   and  the  equivalent  of  this  work  is  met  with  in  the  energy  which  the  lifted 
mass  retains,  or  what  is  called  the  potential  energy  of  position. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  large  insulated  metal  sphere  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  that  at  a  distance  which  is  very  great  in  com- 
.  parison  with  the  size  of  the  sphere,  there  is  a  small  insulated  sphere  charged 
with  the  same  kind  of  electricity.  If  now  we  move  the  small  sphere  to  any 
given  point  nearer  the  larger  one,  we  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
upon  it  to  overcome  the  repulsion  of.the  two  electricities. 

The  work  required  to  be  done  against  electrical  forces,  in  order  to  move 
the  unit  of  positive  electricity  from  an  infinite  distance  to  a  given  point  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  conductor,  is  called  ih^  potential  at  this 
point.  If,  in  the  above  case,  the  larger  sphere  were  charged  with  negative 
electricity,  then  instead  of  its  being  needful  to  do  work  in  order  to  bring  a 
unit  of  positive  electricity  towards  it,  work  would  be  done  by  electrical  at- 
traction, and  the  potential  of  the  point  near  the  charged  sphere  would 
thus  be  negative. 

The  potential  at  any  point  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  work  done 
against  electrical  force,,  in  moving  unit  charge  of  negative  electricity  from 
that  point 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  move  the  unit  of  positive  electricity 
against  electrical  force,  from  any  one  position  to  any  other,  is  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  electrical  potential  of  the  second  position  over  the  electrical 
potential  of  the  first.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  what  has  been  said 
above,  for  at  an  infinite  distance  the  potential  is  zero. 

We  cannot  speak  of  potential  in  the  abstract,,  any  more  than  we  can 
speak  of  any  particular  height,  without  at  least  some  tacit  reference  to  a 
standard  of  level.  Thus,  if  we  say  that  such  and  such  a  place  is  300  feet 
high,  we  usually  imply  that  this  height  is  measured  in  reference  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  So,  too,  we  refer  the  longitude  of  a  place,  to  some  definite 
meridian,  such  as  that  of  Greenwich,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 

In  like  manner  we  cannot  speak  of  the  potential  of  a  mass  of  electricity 
without,  at  least,  an  implied  reference  to  a  standard  of  potential.  This 
standard  is  usually  the  earth,  which  is  taken  as  being  zero  potential.  If 
we  speak  of  the  potential  at  a  given  point,  the  difference  between  the  potential 
at  this  point  and  the  earth  is  referred  to. 
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If  in  the  imaginary  experiment  described  above,  we  move  the  sniall  sphere 
round  the  large  electrified  one  always  at  the  same  distance,  no  work  is 
done  by  or  against  it  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  or  of  yielding  to  electrical 
attractions  or  repulsions,  just  as  if  we  move  a  body  at  a  certain  constant  level 
above  the  earth's  surface,  no  work  is  done  upon  it  as  respects  gravitation. 
An  imaginary  surface  drawn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  body, 
such  that  a  given  charge  of  electricity  can  be  moved  from  any  one  point  of 
it  to  any  other,  without  any  work  being  done  either  by  or  against  electrical 
force,  is  said  to  be  an  equipotential  surface.  Such  a  surface  may  be 
described  as  having  everywhere  the  sante  electrical  level ;  and  the  notion  of 
bodies  at  different  electrical  levels,  in  reference  to  a  particular  standard,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  bodies  at  different  potentials. 

As  water  only  flows  from  places  at  a  higher  level  to  places  at  a  lower 
level,  so  also  electricity  only  passes  from  places  at  a  higher  to  places  at  a  lower 
potential.  If  an  electrified  body  is  placed  in  conducting  communication  with 
the  earth,  electricity  will  flow  from  the  body  to  the  earth,  if  the  body  is  at  a 
higher  potential  than  the  earth  ;  and  from  the  earth  to  the  body,  if  the  body 
is  at  a  lower  potential.  If  the  potential  of  a  body  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
earth,  it  is  said  to  have  a  positive  potential ;  and  if  at  a  lower  potential,  a 
negative  potential.  A  body  charged  with  free  negative  electricity  is  one  at 
a  lower  potential  than  the  earth  ;  one  charged  with  free  positive  electricity 
is  at  a  higher  potential. 

728.  aieotrloal  oapaoity. — The  capacity  of  any  conductor  may  be 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  it  can  acquire  when  placed 
in  contact  with  a  body  which  charges  it  to  unit  electrical  potential. 

We  mav  illustrate  the  relation  between  capacity  and  potential  by  refer- 
ence to  the  analogous  phenomenon  of  heat.  In  the  interchange  of  heat 
between  bodies  of  different  temperatures  the  final  result  is  that  heat  only 
passes  from  bodies  of  higher  to  bodies  of  lower  temperature.  So  also  elec- 
tricity only  passes  from  bodies  'of  higher  to  bodies  of  lower  potential 
Potential  is  as  regards  electricity  what  temperature  is  as  regards  heat,  and 
might  indeed  be  called  electrical  temperature.  We  may  have  a  small 
quantity  of  heat  at  a  very  high  temperature.  Thus  a  short  thin  wire  heated 
to  incandescence  has  a  far  higher  heat  potential  or  temperature  than  a 
bucket  of  warm  water.  But  the  latter  will  have  a  far  larger  quantity.  A 
flash  of  lightning  represents  electricity  at  a  very  high  potential,  but  the 
quantity  is  small. 

The  relation  between  electrical  potential  and  density  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  head  of  water  in  a  reservoir.  The  pressure 
is  proportional  to  the  depth  ;  the  potential  is  everywhere  the  same.  For 
suppose  we  want  to  introduce  an  additional  pound  of  water  into  the  rescnoir. 
the  same  amount  of  work  is  required  whether  the  water  be  forced  in  at  the 
bottom  or  be  poured  in  at  the  top. 

If  a  hole  be  made  very  near  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  a  quantity  of  water 
in  falling  to  the  ground  would  generate  an  amount  of  heat  proportional  to  the 
fall.  If  the  same  quantity  escaped  through  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  it  would 
not  produce  so  much  heat  by  direct  fall ;  but  it  will  possess  a  certain  velocity, 
the  destruction  of  which  will  produce  a  quantity  of  heat,  which,  added  to  that 
produced  by  the  fall,  will  give  exactly  as  much  as  the  other. 

When  the  charge  or  quantity  of  electricity  imparted  to  a  body  increases, 
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the  potential  increases  in  the  same  ratiO|  so  that,  calling  Q  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  C  the  capacity,  and  V  the  potential,  we  have 

Q-CV. 

Now  for  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  R  the  potential  Vs^  from  which  w« 

get  C  =  R  ;  that  is,  that  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

While  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  heat  and  electricity,  as  regards 
capacity,  there  are  important  diiTerences  ;  thus  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat 
is  influenced  by  the  temperature  (450),  while  the  capacity  of  a  body  for 
electricity  does  not  depend  on  the  potential.  Again,  the  calorific  capacity  de- 
pends solely  on  the  mass  of  a  body,  and  in  bodies  of  the  same  material  and 
shape  is  proportional  to  the  cul>e  of  homologous  dimensions  ;  the  capacity 
for  electricity  is  directly  proportional  to  such  dimensions.  Calorific  capacity 
is  proportional  to  a  specific  coefficient,  which  varies  with  the  material,  but 
is  independent  of  its  shape,  while  electrical  capacity  varies  with  the  shape  of 
a  body,  but  not  with  its  material,  provided  the  electricity  can  move  freely 
upon  it. 

If  we  have  a  series  of  bodies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
whose  capacities  and  potentials  are  respectively  r,  c\  ^',  &c.,  and  v,  v',  v",  &c., 
then,  if  thiey  are  all  connected  by  fine  wires  of  no  capacity,  they  all  instantly 
acquire  the  same  potential  V,  which  is  determined  by  the  equation 

c  +  ?Vc'''~ 

The  analogy  of  this  to  the  equalisation  of  ^temperature  which  takes  place 
when  bodies  at  different  temperatures  are  mixed  together  is  directly  apparent 
(442).  It  may  be  further  illustrated  by  supposing  a  series  of  tubes  of  different 
diameters,  and  connected  by  very  narrow  tubes,  but  in  which  are  stopcocks 
to  cut  off  communication.  If,  while  in  this  state,  water  be  poured  into  the 
tubes  to  different  heights,  it  will  be  manifest  that  they  will  hold  very  various 
quantities  of  water.  If,  however,  the  stopcocks  are  opened,  the  tubes  will 
still  contain  quantities  of  water  proportional  to  their  capacities,  but  the  level 
or  potential  in  all  will  be  the  same. 

729.  Measiireineiit  of  oapaetty  and  potential. — We  may  use  Cou- 
lomb's balance  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  capacity  C,  or  the  potential 
V,  of  a  body  charged  with  electricity.  For  this  purpose  the  body  in  question 
is  placed,  by  means  of  a  long  fine  wire  of  no  capacity,  in  distant  contact  with 
a  small  neutral  insulated  sphere  of  known  radius  r.  This  small  sphere  is 
then  applied  to  the  torsion  balance,  and  its  charge  q  =  rv'is  measured.  Now, 
since  the  original  charge  on  the  sphere  is  Q-CV,  after  contact  with  the 
small  sphere,  which  is  neutral,  the  S}stem  will  have  a  new  potential  or  elec- 
trical level,  V,  such  that  C  V  =  (C  +  r)  z/.  Restoring  now  the  small  sphere  to 
the  neutral  state,  and  repeating  the  experiment  and  the  measurtment,  we  shall 
then  get  a  second  value  rv\  from  which  we  have  the  equation  Cz/  =  (C  +  r)  v\ 

Combining    and    reducing,  we    get    the    ratio  V  =  — ,  which,  seeing  that 

V 

rv  and  rt/  are  numerical  values,  leads  directly  to  the  desired  result 

In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  by  obvious  transform- 
ations of  these  equations. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  process  of  determining  potential  is  ana* 
logous  to  that  of  determining  temperature  by  means  of  a  thermometer; 
and  the  proof  sphere  plays  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  an  electrical  thermometer. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  heat  we  pass  from  the  conception 
of  temperature  to-that  of  quantity  of  heat,  while  with  electricity,  starting  wiih 
the  fact  of  quantity,  or  charge  of  electricity,  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of 
potential  of  electricity. 

730.  Fotential  of  a  sphere. — If  7,  q\  and  q^'  are  any  masses  of  electri- 
city on  the  surface  of  an  insulated  conducting  sphere,  and  dy  cTy  and  et'  their 

respective  distances  from  any  point  of  the  interior  of  the  sphere,  then  ?,  ^' 

«    a 

and  ^     are  the  values  of  the  potentials  2/,  v\  and  v"  which   they  would 

sevefally  produce  at  this  point     Let  the  point  in  question  be  the  centre, 
and  let  Q  be  the  sum  of  the  whole  quantities  ;  then  V,  the  potential  of  the 

sphere,  equals  ^,  R  being  the  radius. 

If  there  be  a  sphere,  or  uniform  spheroidal  shell  of  matter,  which  acts 
according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  then  the  total  action  of  this 
sphere  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  concentrated  at  the  centre. 
This  was  first  proved  by  Newton  in  the  case  of  gravitation  ;  but  it  also 
applies  to  electricity,  and  hence  in  calculating  the  potential  at  any  point  out- 
side a  sphere  possessing  a  uniform  charge,  we  need  only  consider  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  and  for  such  a  case  we  may  write  the  value  of  the 

potential  V   -  ^. 

a 

If  a  charge  of  electricity,  Q,  be  imparted   to  two  insulated  conducting 

spheres  whose  radii  are  respectively  r  and  r',  and  which  are  connected  by  a 

long  fine  wire,  the  capacity  of  which   may   be  neglected,   the  electricity 

will  distribute  itself  over  the  two  spheres,  which  will  possess  the  charges 

^and^';  that  is,  ^  +  ^'-Q-     (i)  The  whole  system  will   be  at  the  same 

potential  V,  such  that  V^^«^^     (2)  Combining  these  two  equations  and 

reducing,  we  get  for  the  quantities  q  and  q'  on  each* sphere  q  ■»  -^  and 

r-^r 

r+  r 

Now,  since  the  diameter  of  any  sphere  with  which  we  can  experiment  is 
infinitely  small  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  when  a  sphere 
is  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  fine  wire  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
it  retains  is  infinitely  smalt. 

For  the   densities   on  the   two   spheres  we  have  </«-_£_  and^f^— ■« 

from  which  by  equation  (2)  it  is  readily  deduced  that  // :  /f  «  r' :  r ;  that  Is, 
that  the  electrical  densities  on  two  spheres  in  distant  connection  are  inversely 
as  the  radii. 

if,  for  instance,  a  fine  wire  be  connected  with  a  charged  insulated  sphere, 
the  distant  pointed  end  of  the  wire  may  be  regarded  as  a  sphere  with  an  in- 
finitely smaU.radius,  and  thus  the  density  upon  it  would  be  infinitely  great 
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731.  Fower  of  points. — We  have  just  seen  that  on  a  point  in  connection 
with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity  the  density  may  be  considered  to 
be  infinitely  great,  but  the  greater  the  density  the  greater  will  be  the 
tendency  of  eleciricity  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  escape.  If 
the  hand  be  brought  near  a  point  on  an  electrified  conductor  a  slight  wind 
is  felt ;  and  if  the  disengagefhent  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  dark  a 
luminous  brush  is  seen.  If  an  electrified  conductor  is  to  retain  its  electricity 
all  sharp  points  and  edges  must  be  avoided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  facilitate 
the  outflow  of  electricity  in  apparatus,  and  experiments,  frequent  use  is  made 
of  this  property  of  points. 

732.  &ofts  of  eleetrlcltjr. — Experience  shows  that  electrified  bodies 
gradually  lose  their  electricity,  even  when  placed  on  insulating  supports. 
This  loss  is  due  to  two  causes  :  firstly,  to  the  imperfection  of  the  insulating 
supports ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  conductivity  of  the  air. 

i.  All  substances  conduct  electricity  in  some  degree  ;  those  which  are 
termed  insulators  are  simply  very  bad  conductors.  An  electrified  con- 
ductor resting  on  supports  must,  therefore,  lose  a  certain  quantity  of  its 
electricity. 

ii.  The  loss  by  the  atmosphere  varies  with  the  electric  density,  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  air  is  renewed,  and  with  the  hygrometric  state. 

Dry  air  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor ;  but  when  it  contains  aqueous 
vapour,  it  conducts  pretty  well,  and  the  more  moisture  it  contains  the  better 
it  conducts.  Coulomb  has  attempted  to  show  '  that  in  a  still  atmosphere, 
and  with  a  constant  hygrometric  state,  the  loss  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time  is  directly  proportional  to  the  tension  :'  a  law  analogous  to  Newton's 
law  of  cooling  (409). 

Coulomb  experimented  with  moist  air.  In  perfectly  dry  gases,  Matteucci 
did  not  find  the  loss  of  electricity  in  accordance  with  Coulomb's  law.  He 
found  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  loss  was  independent  of  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  and  proportional  to  the  time  ;  in  other  words,  that  in  equal  times 
there  was  an  equal  loss  of  electricity. 

He  further  found  that  for  equal  temperatures  and  pressures  the  loss  is 
the  same  in  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen,  provided  they  are  perfectly 
dry  :  at  a  high  tension  the  loss  of  negative  electricity  is  greater  than  that 
of  positive  ;  in  dry  gases,  under  a  constant  pressure,  the  loss  increases  with 
the  temperature  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  dry  gases  the  loss  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  electrified  body  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  same  whether  it  is  a  conductor 
or  not.  Warburg  has  found  that  the  loss  in  hydrogen  is  greater  than  in 
carbonic  acid  or  air. 

Coulomb  found  not  only  that  supports  never  insulate  completely,  but 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  an  abundant  loss  of  electricity  in  bodies  strongly 
electrified.  The  loss  diminishes  gradually  ;  it  is  constant  when  the  tension 
is  low,  and  may  be  neglected  by  giving  to  the  supports  an  adequate  length. 
Brown  shellac  or  ebonite  is  the  best  insulator  ;  glass  is  a  hygroscopic  sub- 
stance, and  must  be  dried  with  gieat  care.  It  is  best  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  shellac  varnish,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  ascribes  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  of  electricity  to  the 
conducting  layer  of  moisture,  which  covers  the  supports  ;  and  he  finds  that 
in  comparison  with  this  the  loss  by  even  moist  air  is  inconsiderable. 
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733.  &M0  or  •tectvteltj'  ia  Tmev*.— Inasmuch  as'dectrichy  is  reuined 
on  the  surface  of  bodies  by  the  pressure  of  the  insulating  atmospbere^  wbea 
the  pressure  diminishes,  the  loss  of  electricity  increases,  and  in  an  or^nanr 
\'acuum  all  electricity  escapes.  But  in  opposition  to  this,  Hawksbee,  Gnr, 
Snow,  Harris,  and  Becquerel  have  9bserved  that  feeble  dectrical  charges 
may  be  retained  in  vacuo.  Becquerel  showed  that  in  a  vacumn  of  a  milli- 
metre a  body  retained  a  feeble  charge  for  fifteen  days,  and  considers  it  is 
probable  that,  If  an  electrified  body  were  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  it  would  retain 
an  electrical  charge,  provided  it  were  sufficiently  removed  firofn  any  bodr 
which  could  exert  upon  it  an  inductive  action  (721).  Gasaott  has  proied 
that  in  a  vacuum  produced  by  chemical  means,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
attainable,  an  electrical  charge  does  not  pass  ;  and  at  present  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  ponderable  medium  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  elec- 
tricity. 


CHAPTER   HI. 

ACTION  OF  ELECTRIFIED  BODIES  ON   BODIES  IK  THE  NATURAL  STATE. 
INDUCED  ELECIRICITY.      ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

734.  Xleetiiolty  liy  lafliienee  or  indnetiaB. — An  insulated  conductor, 
charged  with  either  kind  of  electricity,  acts  on  bodies  in  a  neutral  state 
placed  near  it  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  action  of  a  magnet  00 
soft  iron  ;  that  is,  it  decomposes  the  neutral  fluid,  attracting  the  opposite 


9*t 


Fig.  585. 

and  repelling  the  like  kind  of  electricity.     The  action  thus  exerted  is  said  to 
take  place  by  influence  or  induction. 

The  phenomena  of  induction  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  brass 
cylinder  placed  on  an  insulating  support,  and  provided  at  its  extremities 
with  two  small  electric  pendulums,  which  consist  of  pith  balls  suspended  by 
linen  threads  (fig.  585).     If  this  apparatus  is  placed  near  an  insulated  con- 
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ductor  m^  charged  with  either  kind  of  electricity — for  instance,  the  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  which  is  charged  with  positive  electricity — the 
natural  electricity  of  the  cylinder  is  decomposed,  free  electricity  will  be 
developed  at  each  end,  and  both  pendulums  will  diverge.  If,  while  they 
still  diverge,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  excited  by  friction  with  flannel,  be  ap- 
proached to  that  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  the  conductor,  the  correspond- 
ing pith  ball  will  be  repelled,  indicating  that  it  is  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  as  the  sealing-wax — that  is,  with  negative  electricity  ;  while 
if  the  excited  sealing-wax  is  brought  near  the  other  ball  it  will  be  attracted, 
showing  that  it  is  charged  with  positive  electricity.  If,  further,  a  glass  rod 
excited  by  friction  with  silk,  and  therefore  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
be  approached  to  the  end  nearest  the  conductor,  the  pendulum  will  be 
attracted  ;  while  if  brought  near  the  other  end,  the  corresponding  pendulum 
will  be  repelled.  If  the  influence  of  the  charged  conductor  be  suppressed, 
either  by  removing  it,  or  placing  it  in  communication  with  the  ground,  th|S 
separated  electricities  will  recombine,  and  the  pendulums  exhibit  no  diver- 
gence. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  obviously  a  decomposition  of  the  neutral 
electricity  of  the  cylinder,  by  the  free  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor ; 
the  opposite  or  negative  electricity  being  attracted  to  that  end  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  the  conductor,  while  the  similar  electricity  is  repelled  to  the  other 
end.  Between  these  two  extremities,  there  is  a  space  destitute  of  free 
electricity.  This  is  seen  by  arranging  on  the  cylinders  a  series  of  pairs  of 
pith  balls  suspended  by  threads.  The  divergence  is  greatest  at  each 
extremity,  and  there  is  a  line  at  which  there  is  no  divergence  at  all,  which  is 
called  the  neutral  line.  The  two  fluids,  although  equal  in  quantity,  are  not 
distributed  over  the  cylinder  in  a  symmetrical  tmanner  ;  the  attraction  which 
accumulates  the  negative  electricity  at  the  one  «nd  is,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  nearness,  greater  than  the  repulsion  which  drives  the  positive 
electricity  to  the  other  end,  and  hence  the  neutral  line  is  nearer  one  end  than 
the  other.  Nor  is  the  electricity  induced  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder 
under  the  same  conditions.  That  which  is  repelled  to  the  distant  extremity 
is  free  to  escape  if  a  communication  be  made  with  the  ground  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  unlike  electricity  which  is  attracted  is  held  bound  or 
captive  by  the  inducing  action  of  the  electrified  body.  Even  if  contact  be 
made  with  the  ground  on  the  face  of  the  cylinder  adjacent  to  the  inducing 
body,  the  electricity  induced  on  that  face  will  not  escape.  The  repelled 
electricity,  however,  on  the  distant  surface  is  not  thus  bound  ;  it  is  free  to 
escape  by  any  conducting  channel,  and  hence  will  immediately  disappear 
wherever  contact  be  made  between  the  ground  and  the  cylinder.  Both  the  pith 
balls  will  collapse,  and  all  signs  of  electricity  on  the  cylinder  depart  with  the 
escape  of  the  repelled  or  free  electricity.  But  now,  if  communication  with 
the  ground  be  broken  and  the  inducing  body  be  discharged  or  removed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  the  attracted  or  bound  electricity  is  itself  set  free,  and 
diffusing  over  the  whole  cylinder  causes  the  pith  balls  again  to  diverge,  biit 
now  with  the  opposite  electricity  to  that  of  the  original  inducing  body.  The 
reason  for  the  escape  of  the  repelled  electricity  is  as  follows  : — If  the 
cylinder  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  ground,  by  metallic  contact  with 
the  posterior  extremity,  and  the  charged  conductor  be  still  placed  near 
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the  anterior  extremity,  the  conductor  will  exert  its  inductive  action  as  before. 
But  it  is  now  no  longer  the  conductor  alone  which  is  influenced.  It  is  a 
conductor  consisting  of  the  conductor  itself,  the  metallic  wire,  and  the  whole 
earth.  The  neutral  line  will  recede  indefinitely,  and,  since  the  conductor  has 
become  infinite,  the  quantity  of  neutral  fluid  decomposed  will  be  increased. 
Hence,  when  the  posterior  extremity  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
the  pendulum  at  the  anterior  extremity  diverges  more  widely.  If  the  con- 
necting rod  be  now  removed,  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  distribution  will 
be  altered :  and  if  the  conductor  be  removed,  or  be  discharged,  a  charge  of 
negative  electricity  will  be  left  on  the  cylinder.  It  will,  in  feet,  remain 
charged  wiih  electricity,  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  charged  conductor.  Even 
if,  instead  of  connecting  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cylinder  with  the 
ground,  any  other  part  had  been  so  connected,  the  general  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  All  the  parts  of  the  cylinder  would  be  charged  with  negative 
electricity,  and,  on  interrupting  the  communication  with  the  earth,  would 
remain  so  charged. 

Thus  a  body  can  be  charged  with  electricity  by  induction  as  well  as  by 
conduction.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  charging  body  loses  part  of  its 
electricity,  which  remains  unchanged  in  the  former  case.  The  electricity 
imparted  by  conduction  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  electrified 
body,  while  that  excited  by  induction  is  of  the  opposite  kind.     To  impart 

electricity  by  conduction,  the  body 
must  be  quite  insulated  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  induction  it  must  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  at  all  events 
momentaneously. 

A  body  electrified  by  induction 
acts  in  turn  on  bodies  placed  near  it. 
separating  the  two  fluids  in  a  manner 
shown  by  the  signs  on  the  sphere. 

What  has  here  been  said  has  re- 
ference to  the  inductive  action  exerted 
on  good  conductors.    Bad  conductors 
are  not  so  easily  acted  upon  by  in- 
duction, owing  to   the  great  resist- 
ance they  present  to  the  circulation 
of  electricity,  but,  when  once  charged, 
the  electric  state  is  more  permanent. 
This   is    analogous    to    what  i^ 
met  with  in  magnetism  ;  a  magnet 
instantaneously    evokes    magnetism 
in  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  but  this  is 
only  temporary,  and  depends  on  the 
continued  action  of  the  magnet  ;  a  magnet  magnetises  steel  with  far  greater 
difficulty,  but  this  magnetism  is  permanent. 

The  fundamental  phenomena  of  induction  may  be  conveniently  in\'csti- 
gated  and  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  figure 
586,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  cylindrical  brass  tube  BA  supported  byJ»n 
insulating  glass  handle  and  held  over  the  excited  cake  of  an  electropborus 

(742). 


Fig.  586. 
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735.  Faraday's  expeiimeata. — The  following  experiments  of  Faraday 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  induction  : — 

A  carefully  insulated  metal  cylinder,  A,  6g.  587,  is  connected  by  a  wire  with 
an  electroscope  £,  at  some  distance.  On  placing  inside  the  cylinder  an  insu- 
lated brass  ball  C,  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope 
diverge  with  positive  electricity,  and  the 
divergence  increases  until  a  certain  depth 
is  attained,  when  there  is  no  further  in- 
crease. The  divergence  now  remains 
constant,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
ball,  even  when  it  touches  the  cylinder. 
On  withdrawing  the  ball  it  is  found  to  be 
perfectly  discharged.  Hence  the  charge 
on  the  surface  is  equal  to  that  which  the 
ball  had  originally. 

Four  such  cylinders,  fig.  588,  are  placed 
concentrically  within  each  other,  and  are 
insulated  from  each  other  by  discs  of 
shellac,  and  the  outer  one  is  connected 
with  the  electroscope.  On  introducing 
the  charged  ball  into  the  central  cavity  the 
leaves  diverge  just  as  if  the  intermediate 
ones  did  not  exist.  Each  of  these  is  charged  with  equal  quantities  of  oppor 
site  electricities,  all  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  sphere.  The  internal  charge 
of  the  cylinder  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  intermediate  cylinders  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  charge  does  not 
vary  even  when  the  intermediate  m«^  / 
ones  are  connected  with   each  I 

other    or    are  touched  by  the 
electrified  ball  C. 

If,  while  C  is  in  its  original 
condition,  the  internal  cylinder, 
4,  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
the  leaves  collapse,  and  the 
other  cylinders  are  in  the  neu- 
tral state  ;  the  two  layers  which 
remain,    positive    on    C,    and 

negative  on  the  adjacent  cylinder,  are  without  action  on  an  external  point. 
If  any  other  cylinder  be  thus  treated  the  external  ones  are  reduced  to  the 
neutral  state. 

736.  &lmlt  to  the  aetlon  of  Indaetlon. — The  inductive  action  which  an 
electrified  body  exerts  on  an  adjacent  body  in  decomposing  its  neutral  fluid 
is  limited.  On  the  surface  of  the  insulated  cylinder,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  paragraph,  let  there  be  at  «  any  small  quantity  of 
neutral  electricity  (fig.  589).  The  positive  electricity  of  the  source  m  first 
decomposes  by  induction  the  neutral  electricity  in  n,  attracting  its  negative 
towards  A,  and  repelling  positive  towards  B  ;  but  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
extremity  A  becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  the  extremity  B 


Fig.  588. 
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with  positive  electricity,  there  are  developed  at  A  and  B  two  forces y  and/ 
which  act  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  original  force.  For  the  forces/ 
and/*  concur  in  driving  towards  B  the  negative  fluid  of  »,  and  towards  A  its 
positive  fluid.     But  as  the  inducing  force  F  which  is  exerted  at  ni  is  constant, 


while  the  forces /and/'  are  increasing,  a  time  arrives  at  which  the  force  F 
is  balanced  by  the  forces  /  and  f.  All  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid 
then  ceases  ;  the  inducing  action  has  attained  its  limit 

If  the  cylinder  be  removed  from  the  source  of  electricity,  as  the  inducing 
action  decreases,  a  portion  of  the  free  liquids  at  A  and  at  B  recombine  to 
form  the  neutral  fluid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  brought  nearer,  as 
the  force  F  now  exceeds  the  forces  /  and  /',  a  new  decomposition  of  the 
neup-al  fluid  takes  place,  and  fresh  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  fluids 
are  respectively  accumulated  at  A  and  B. 

737.  Faraday's  tbeory  of  Indnotloii. — Hitherto,  the  influence  of  the 
medium,  which  separates  the  electrified  from  the  unelectrified  body,  in  the 

,case  of  induction,  has  been  neglected.  But  Faraday's  researches  prove  that 
it  is  in  this  medium  that  the  inductive  actions  take  place,  and  that  the  in- 
ductive action  is  not  an  action  at  a  distance,  or  rather  at  no  distance  greater 
than  that  between  any  two  molecules.  Faraday  supposes  that,  in  this 
medium,  successions  of  layers  become  alternately  positively  and  negatively 
electrified.     This  condition  is  called  dielectric  polarisation. 

The  following  experiment  was  devised  by  Faraday  to  illustrate  this 
polarisation  of  the  medium,  as  he  has  called  it.  He  placed  small  filaments 
of  silk  in  a  vessel  of  turpentine  ;  and,  having  plunged  two  conductors  in  the 
liquid  in  opposite  sides,  he  charged  one  and  placed  the  other  in  conneaion 
with  the  ground.  The  particles  of  silk  immediately  arranged  themselves 
end  to  end,  and  adhered  closely  together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  between 
the  two  sides.  An  experiment  by  Matteucci  also  supports  Faraday's  thcor). 
He  placed  several  thin  plates  of  mica  closely  together,  and  provided  the 
outside  ones  with  metallic  coatings,  like  a  fulminating  pane  (759).  Having 
electrified  the  system,  the  coatings  were  removed  by  insulating  handles,  and 
on  examining  the  plates  of  mica  successively,  each  was  found  charged  with 
positive  electricity  on  one  side,  and  negative  electricity  on  the  other. 

On  the  new  view,  the  action  exerted  by  electrified  bodies  on  bodies  in  the 
neutral  state,  is  efTected  by  the  polarisation  of  the  alternate  layers  of  air  or 
any  other  medium.  On  the  old  view,  the  air  was  supposed  to  be  quite  pas- 
sive, or  at  most,  in  virtue  of  its  non-conductivity,  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  fluids. 

738.  Speclllo  inductive  capaolty. — Faraday  names  the  property  which 
bodies  possess  of  transmitting  the  electric  influence,  the  tnductiv€  powff- 
All  insulating  bodies  do  not  possess  it  in  the  same  degree.     To  dctenniDe 
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and  cam]>aFe  the  inductive  power  Faraday  used  the  apparatus  represented 
in  fig.  590,  and  of  which  591  represents  a  vertical  tection.  It  consists  of 
a  brass  sphere  made  up  of  two  halves  P  and  Q,  which  fit  accurately  into 
each  other,  like  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres.  In  the  interior  of  this  spherical 
envelope,  there  is  a  sm^er  brass  sphere  C,  connected  with  a  metal  rod, 
terminating  in  a  ball  B.  The  rod  is  insulated  from  the  envelope  PQ'  by  a 
thick  layer  of  shellac  A.  The  space  mn  receives  the  substance  whose  in- 
ductive power  is  to  be  determined.    The  foot  of  the  apparatus  is  provided 


Fig.  sgo. 


with  a  screw  a 


stopcoclt,  so  that  it  can  be  screwed  on  the  air  pump,  and 
the  air  in  mn  either  rarefied  or  exhausted. 

Two  such  apparatus  perfectly  identical  are  used,  and  at  first  they  only 
contain  air.  The  envelopes  PQ  are  connected  with  the  ground,  and  the 
knob  B  of  one  of  them  receives  a  charge  of  electricity.  The  sphere  C  thus 
becomes  charged  like  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar  (760).  The  layer  mn 
represents  the  insulator  which  separates  the  two  coalings.  By  touching  B 
with  the  proof  plane,  which  is  then  applied  to  the  torsion  balance,  the  quantity 
of  free  electricity  is  measured.  In  one  experiment  Fiiraday  observed  a 
torsion  of  350°,  which  rqiresented  the  free  electricity  on  B,  The  knob  B 
was  then  placed  in  metallic  coimection  with  the  knob  B'  of  the  other  appa- 
ratus, and  the  torsion  was  now  found  to  be  125°,  showing  that  the  eleciricity 
had  become  equally  distributed  on  the  two  spheres,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  since  the  pieces  of  apparatus  were  quite  equal  and  each  ccntaioed 
air  in  the  space  mn. 
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This  experiment  having  been  made,  the  space  tnn  in  tbe  second  appa- 
ratus was  filled  with  the  substance  whose  inductive  power  was  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  for  example,  shellac.  The  other  apparatus,  in  which  fnn  is  liUed 
with  air,  having  been  charged,  the  density  of  the  free  electricity  on  C  was 
measured.  Let  it  be  taken  at  290°,  the  number  observed  by  Faraday,  in  a 
special  case.  When  the  knob  B  of  the  first  apparatus  was  connected  with 
the  knob  B'  of  the  second,  the  density  was  not  found  to  be  145^,  as  would 
be  expected.  The  apparatus  containing  air  exhibited  a  density  of  1 14^  and 
that  with  shellac  of  113**.  Hence  the  former  had  lost  176',  and  had  retained 
1 14**,  while  the  latter  ought  to  have  exhibited  a  density  of  176^  instead  of  113°. 
The  second  apparatus  had  taken  more  than  half  the  charge,  and  hence  a 
larger  quantity  of  electricity  had  been  condensed  by  the  shellac.  Of  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity,  the  shellac  had  taken  176®,  and  the  air  114*; 
hence  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  is  to  that  of  shellac  as  1 14  :  176, 
or  as  I  :  1*55.  That  is,  the  inductive  power  of  shellac  is  more  than  half  as 
great  again  as  air. 

By  various  methods,  the  following  numbers  have  been  obtained  for  the 
specific  inductive  capacity  of  dUlectricSy  as  they  are  called  in  opposition  to 
afieUctrics  or  conductors  : — 


I -GO 

Sulphur  . 

.     1-93 

1-45 

Shellac  . 

.     1-95 

176 

Paraffine 

.        .     1-98 

I  80 

India-rubber  . 

.    280 

1-86 

Guttapercha. 

.    4X)0 

1-90 

Mica 

.    5*00 

Air    . 

Spermaceti 

Resin 

Pitch 

Bees-wax  . 

Glass 

These  values  are  known  as  the  dielectric  constants, 
Boltzmann  divides  dielectrics  into  two  classes  :  to  one  of  which  belong; 
shellac,  parafifine,  sulphur  and  resin,  which  act  like  perfect  insulators  ;  that 
is,  that  in  using  them  the  maximum  charge  is  attained,  if  not  instantaneously, 
at  all  events  after  a  very  short  time  ;  in  others,  such  as  gutta-percha,  stearinc 
and  glass,  the  charge  increases  appreciably  with  the  time. 

A  very  curious  relation  probably  exists  between  the  dielectric  constant 
and  the  refractive  index  of  certain  substances.  Thus  the  following  numbers 
have  been  found  : — 

n  y/b 

204  1-96 

1*54  I  "59 

i'S3  152 


Sulphur 
Resin  . 
Parafifine 


where  ;/  is  the  refractive  index,  and  >/  U  the  square  root  of  the  dielectric 
constant. 

By  the  following  simple  experiment  the  influence  of  the  dielectric  maybe 
shown.  At  a  fixed  distance  above  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  let  an  elcctrincti 
sphere  be  placed,  by  which  a  certain  divergence  of  the  leaves  is  produced. 
If  now,  the  charges  remaining  the  same,  a  disc  of  sulphur  or  of  shellac  be 
interposed,  the  divergence  increases,  showing  that  inductive  action  takes 
place  through  the  sulphur  to  a  greater  extent  than  through  a  layer  of  air  of 
the  same  thickness. 
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739.  Oommmileatioii  of  eleetrldtj  at  a  dlstanee. — In  the  experiment 
represented  in  figure  586  the  opposite  electricities  of  the  conductor,  and  that 
of  the  separated  cylinder,  tend  to  unite,  but  are  prevented  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  If  the  density  is  increased,  or  if  the  distance  of  the  bodies  be 
diminished,  the  opposed  electricities  at  length  overcome  this  obstacle  ;  they 
rush  together  and  combine,  producing  a  spark,  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
sound.  The  negative  electricity  separated  on  the  cylinder,  being  thus  neu- 
tralised by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  charged  body,  a  charge  of  positive 
electricity  remains  on  the  cylinder.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
when  a  finger  is  presented  to  a  strongly  electrified  conductor.  The  latter 
decomposes  by  induction  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  the  opposite 
electricities  combine  with  the  production  of  a  spark,  while  the  electricity  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  electrified  conductor,  which  is  left  on  the  body,  passes 
off  into  the  ground. 

The  striking  distance  varies  with  the  density,  the  shape  of  the  bodies, 
their  conducting  power,  and  with  the  resistance  and  pressure  of  the  inter- 
posed medium. 

740.  Motfon  of  eleotrilled  bodies. — The  various  phenomena  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  which  are  among  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of 
electrical  action  may  all  be  explained  by  means  of  the 
laws  of  induction.  If  M  (fig.  592)  be  a  fixed  insulated 
conductor  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  N  be 
a  moveable  insulated  body — for  instance,  an  electrical 
pendulum — there  are  three  cases  to  be  considered  : — 

i.  The  moveable  body  is  unelectrifiedy  and  is  a  con- 
ductor.— In  this  case  M,  acting  inductively  on  N, 
attracts  the  negative  and  repels  the  positive  electricity,  ^'  ^^'' 

so  that  the  maxima  of  density  are  respectively  at  the  points  a  and  b.  Now 
a  is  nearer  c  than  it  is  to  ^ ;  and,  since  attractions  and  repulsions  are  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  attraction  between  a  and  c  is 
greater  than  the  repulsion  between  b  and  c\  and,  therefore,  N  will  be 
attracted  to  M  by  a  force  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  attractive  over  the 
repulsive  force. 

ii.  The  moveable  body  is  a  conductor,  and  is  electrified, — If  the  electricity 
of  the  moveable  body  is  different  from  that  of  the  fixed  body,  there  is  always 
attraction  ;  but  if  they  are  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  at  first  repulsion  and 
afterwards  attraction.  This  anomaly  may  be  thus  explained  :  Besides  its 
charge  of  electricity,  the  moveable  body  contains  neutral  fluid.  This  is 
decomposed  by  the  induction  of  the  positive  fluid .  on  M  ;  and  consequently 
the  hemisphere  b  obtains  an  additional  supply  of  positive  electricity,  while  a 
becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity.  There  is  thus  attraction  and 
repulsion,  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The  force  of  repulsion  is  at  first  greater, 
because  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity  on  N  is  greater  than  that  of 
negative ;  but  as  the  distance  ac  diminishes,  the  attractive  force  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  repulsive  force,  and  finally  exceeds  it. 

jii.  The  moveable  body  is  a  bad  conductor, — If  N  is  charged,  repulsion  or 
attraction  takes  place,  according  as  the  electricity  is  of  the  same  or  opposite 
kind  to  that  of  the  fixed  body.  If  it  is  in  the  natural  state,  since  a  powerful 
and  permanent  source  of  electricity  can  more  or  less  decompose  the  neutral 
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fluid  even  of  bad  conductors,  the  body  M  will  decompose  the  neutnl  fluid  d 
N,  and  attraction  will  take  place  as  in  the  first  case. 

741.  a*ld4e«f  •iBoCroMop*.— The  name  fleclroscape  is  given  to  instn- 
menls  for  detecting  the  presence,  and  delennining  the  kind,  of  electiidtjin 
any  body.  The  original  pith-ball  pendulum  is  an  electroscope  ;  but,tb(M0 
sometimes  convenient,  It  is  not  sufficiently  delicate.  Many  successive  in- 
provements  have  been  made  in  it,  and  have  resulted  in  the  form  now  gew- 
rally  used,  which  is  due  to  BennetL 

BenntU's,  or  ihe  gold- lea/,  electroscope.— This  consists  of  a  tubulated  gUu 
shade  B  (fig.  593),  standing  on  a  metal  foot,  which  thus  communicates  wiib 
the  ground.  A  metal  rod  tenniu- 
ting  at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  knob 
C,  and  holding  at  its  lower  end  two 
narrow  strips  of  gold  leaf,  n  «,  fits  in 
the  tubulure  of  the  shade,  the  neck 
of  which  is  coated  with  an  insulaiiif 
varnish.  The  air  in  the  interior  Is 
dried  by  quicklime,  or  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  on  the  insides  of  the 
shade  there  are  two  strips  of  gold  leaf 
a,  communicating  with  the  ground 

When  the  knob  is  touched  with  a 
body  charged  with  either  kind  of 
electricity,  the  leaves  diverge ;  usu- 
ally, liowever,  the  apparatus  is  charged 
by  induction  thus  : — 
Fig.  5,j.  If  an  electrified  body,^a  slick  of 

sealing-wax,  for  example — be  brooghi 
near  the  knob,  It  will  decompose  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  sysietn. 
attracting  to  the  knob  the  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  retaining  it 
there,  and  repelling  the  electriciiy  of  the  same  kind  to  the  gold  leaves,  which 
consequently  diverge.  !n  this  way  the  presence  of  an  electrical  charge  is 
ascertained,  but  not  Its  quality. 

To  ascertain  the  iintt  of  electricity  the  following  method  is  pursued  :— If, 
while  the  instrument  is  under  the  influence  of  the  body  A,  which  we  will 
suppose  has  a  negative  charge,  the  knob  be  touched  by  the  finger,  the 
negative  electricity  decomposed  by  induction  passes  off  into  the  ground,  and 
the  previously  divergent  leaves  will  collapse  ;  there  only  remains  posiliie 
electricity,  retained  in  the  knob  by  induction  from  A.  If  now  the  finger  be 
first  removed,  .ind  then  the  electrified  body,  the  positive  electricity  pre- 
viously retained  by  A  will  spread  over  the  sysum,  and  cause  the  leaves  10 
diverge.  If  now,  while  ihe  sjstem  is  charged  with  positive  electricity, » 
positively  electrified  body — as,  for  example,  an  excited  brass  rod— be  ap- 
proached, the  leaves  will  diverge  mote  widely  ;  for  the  electricity  of  the  same 
liind  will  be  repelled  to  the  extremities,  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  e»dw*' 
shellac  rod  be  presented,  the  leaves  will  tend  to  collapse,  the  electricii!" 
with  wliich  they  are  charged  being  attracted  by  the  opposite  electricil>' 
Hence  we  may  ascertain  the  kind  of  electricity,  either  by  impartii^  '" 
the  electroscope  electricity  from    the  body  ut.der  examination,  and  iba 
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bringing  near  it  a  rod  charged  with  positive  or  negative  electricity  ;  or  the 
electroscope  may  be  charged  with  a  known  kind  of  electricity,  and  the  elec- 
trified body  in  question  brought  near  the  electroscope. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  as  an  dectromiter 
or  measurer  of  electricity,  by  measuring  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the 
leaves ;  this  is  done  by  placing  behind  them  a  graduated  scale  ;  for  small 
angles  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle  of  divergence.  There  are,  however,  objections  to  such  a  use,  and  the 
electroscope  is  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose. 


ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 


742.  Xleetrophorui. — It  will  now  be  convenient  to  describe  the  various 
electrical  machines,  or  apparatus  for  generating  and  collecting  large  supplies 
of  statical  electricity.    One  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  of  these  is 


Fig.  594- 


Fig.  ^95- 


the  electrophoms^  which  was  invented  by  Volta.  Its  operation,  like  that  of 
all  other  electric  machines,  depends  on  the  action  of  induction,  of  which  it 
forms  an  excellent  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  cake  of  resin  B  (fig.  595), 
say  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  placed  on  a  metallic 
surface,  or  frequently  fits  in  a  wooden  mould  lined  with  tinfoil,  which  is 
called  theyi?rw.  Besides  this  there  is  a  metal  disc  A  (fig.  595),  of  a  diameter 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  cake,  and  provided  with  an  insulating  glass 
handle ;  this  is  the  caver.  The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows  : — All  the  parts 
of  the  apparatus  having  been  well  warmed,  the  cake,  which  is  placed  in  the 
form,  or  rests  on  a  metal  surface,  is  briskly  flapped  with  silk,  or,  better,  with 
catskin,  by  which  it  becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity.  The  cover 
is  then  placed  on  the  cake.  Owing,  however,  to  the  minute  rugosities  of  the 
surface  of  the  resin,  the  cover  only  comes  in  contact  with  a  few  points,  and, 
from  the  non-conductivity  of  the  resin,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  cake 
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does  not  pass  off  to  the  cover.  On  the  contrary,  it  acts  by  induction  on  the 
neutral  electricity  of  the  cover,  and  decomposes  it,  attractin];  the  positive 
electricity  to  the  under  surface,  and  repelling  the  negative  electricity  to  ibc 
upper.  If  the  upper  surface  be  now  touched  with  the  linger,  the  negative 
electricity,  because  repelled  and  free,  passes  off,  and  the  cover  remains 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  held,  however,  by  the  negative  electricity 
of  the  cake  ;  the  two  electricities  do  not  unite,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
conductivity  of  the  cake  (fig.  594).  If  now  the  cover  be  raised  by  its  insula- 
ting handle,  the  charge  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface,  and,  if  a  conductor  be 
brought  near  it  (fig.  595),  a  smart  spark  passes. 

The  metallic  form  on  which  the  cake  rests  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
action  of  the  electrophorus,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
makes  it  more  permanent.  For  the  negative  electricity  of  ihe  upper  surface 
of  the  resin,  acting  inductively  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  lower,  decom- 
poses it,  retaining  on  the  under  surface  the  positive  electricity,  while  the 
negative  electricity  passes  off  into  the  ground.  The  positive  electricity  thus 
developed  on  the  under  surface  reacts  on  the  negative  electricity  of  the  upper 
surface,  binding  it,  and  causing  it  to  penetrate  into  the  badly  conducting 
mass,  on  the  surface  of  which  fresh  quantities  of  electricity  can  be  excited, 
far  beyond  the  limits  possible  without  the  action  of  the  form.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  electrophorus,  once  charged,  retains  its  state  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  sparks  can  be  taken  even  after  a  long  interval.  If  the  form 
be  insulated,  the  charge  obtained  from  it  is  far  less  than  if  it  is  on  a  con- 
ducting support.  For  the  negative  electricity  developed  by  induction  on  the 
lower  surface  being  now  unable  to  escape,  the  condensing  action  referred  to 
cannot  take  place,  and  only  a  feeble  charge  can  be  given  to  the  resin.  The 
retention  of  electricity  is  greatly  promoted  by  keeping  the  cake  on  the  form, 
and  placing  the  cover  upon  it,  by  which  the  access  of  air  is  hindered 
Instead  of  a  cake  of  resin,  a  disc  of  gutta-percha,  or  vulcanised  cloth,  or 
vulcanite,  may  be  substituted  ;  and,  of  course,  if  glass,  or  any  material 
which  becomes  positively  electrified  by  friction,  be  used,  the  cover  acquires 
a  negative  charge. 

The  electrophorus  is  a  good  instance  of  the  conversion  of  work  into 
electro-potential  energy  (64).  When  the  cover  is  lifted  from  the  excited  cake 
work  must  be  expended  in  order  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  electricity 
in  the  cake,  for  the  opposite  electricity  developed  by  induction  on  the  cover; 
and  the  equivalent  of  this  work  appears  in  the  form  of  the  electricity  thus 
detached.  Thus,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged  either  by  the  machine  or  by 
the  electrophorus,  the  energy  of  the  charge  is  a  transformation  of  the  work 
of  the  operator. 

743.  Plate  electrical  maobine. — The  first  electrical  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  also  of  the  air-pump.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  sphere  of  sulphur  which  was  turned  on  an  axis  by  means  of  the 
hand,  while  the  other,  pressing  against  it,  served  as  a  rubber.  Resin  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  sulphur,  which,  in  turn,  Hawksbee  replaced 
by  a  glass  cylinder.  In  all  these  cases  the  hand  served  as  rubber,  and 
Winckler,  in  1740,  first  introduced  cushions  of  horse-hair,  covered  with  silk, 
as  rubbers.  At  the  same  time  Bose  collected  electricity,  disengaged  by 
friction,  on  an  insulated  cylinder  of  tin  plate.     Lastly,  Ramsden,  in  1760, 
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replaced  the  glass  cylinder  by  a  circular  ] 
cushions.     The  form  which  the  manhitie  ha$  r 
Ramsdcn's  original  machine. 

Between  two  wooden  supports  (fig.  596)  a  circular  glass  plate  P  is 
suspended  by  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre,  and  which  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  handle  M.  The  plate  revolves  between  two  sets  of  ciis/ii'ons  or 
riibhers,  F,  of  leather  or  of  silk,  one  set  above  the  axis  and  one  below 
which,  by  means  of  screws,  can  be  pressed  as  tightly  against  the  glass  as 
may  be  desired.     The  plate  also  passes  between  two  brass  rods  shaped  like 


a  horse-shoe,  and  provided  with  a  series  of  points  on  ilie  sides  opposite  the 
glass  ;  these  rods  are  tixed  to  larger  metallic  cylinders  CC,  which  are  called 
the  prime  coiiduclors.     The  latter  are  insulated  by  being  supported  o 
feet,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  smaller  rod  r. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  founded  on  the  excitation  of  electricity  by 
friction,  and  on  the  action  ot  induction.  By  friction  with  the  rubbers,  the 
glass  becomes  positively  and  the  rubbers  negatively  electrified. 
rubbers   were  insulated,  they  would  receive  a  certain  charge   of  negativ 
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electricity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed,  for  the  tendency  of  the 
opposed  electricities  to  reunite  would  be  equal  to  the  power  of  the  friction  to 
decompose  the  neutral  fluid.  But  the  rubbers  communicate  with  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  chain  ;  and,  consequently,  as  fast  as  the  negative  electricity  is 
generated,  its  tension  is  reduced  to  zero  by  contact  with  the  ground.  TTic 
positive  electricity  of  the  glass  acts  then  by  induction  on  the  conductor, 
attracting  the  negative  electricity.  This  negative  electricity  collects  on  the 
points  opposite  to  the  glass.  Here  its  tendency  to  discharge  becomes  50 
high  that  it  passes  across  the  intervening  space  of  air,  and  neutralises  the 
positive  electricity  on  the  glass.  The  conductors  thus  lose  their  negative 
electricity,  and  remain  charged  with  positive  electricity.  The  plate  accord- 
ingly gives  up  nothing  to  the  prisic  conductors ;  in  fact,  it  only  abstracts 
from  them  their  negative  electricity. 

If  the  hand  be  brought  near  the  condnctor  when  charged,  a  spark  follows, 
which  is  renewed  as  the  machine  is  turned.  In  this  case  the  positive 
electricity  decomposes  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  attracting  its 
negative  electricity,  and  combining  with  it  when  the  two  have  a  sufficient 
tension.  Thus,  with  each  spark,  tike  condnctor  reverts  to  the  neutral  state, 
but  becomes  again  electrified  as  the  plate  is  turned. 

744.  Preoantioiin  in  refereB««  to  the  macliliie. — The  glass,  of  which 
the  plate  is  made,  must  be  as  little  hygroscopic  as  possible.  Of  late  ebonite 
has  been  frequently  substituted  f»r  glass ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
neither  hygroscopic  nor  fragile,  and  of  readily  becoming  electrical  by 
friction.  The  plate  is  usually  from  ^^  to  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from 
20  to  30  inches  in  diameter,  though  these  dimensions  are  not  unfrequently 
exceeded. 

The  rubbers  require  great  care,  both  in  their  construction  and  their  pre- 
servation.    They  are  commonly  made  of  leather,  stuffed  with  horse-hair, 
liefore  use  they  are  coated  either  with  powdered  aurum  musivutn  (sulphuret 
of  tin),  or  graphite,  or  amalgam.     The  action  of  these  substances  is  not  very 
clearly  understood.     Some  consider  that  it  merely  consists  in  promoting 
friction.     Others,  again,  believe  that  a  chemical  action  is  produced,  and 
assign,'  in  support  of  this  view,  the  peculiar   smell  noticed  near  the  rubbers 
when  the  machine  is  worked.     Amalgams,  perhaps,  promote  most  power- 
fully the  disengagement  of  electricity.     Kienmayer^s  amalgam  is  the  best 
of  them.     It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — One  part  of  zinc  and  one  part  of  tin 
are  melted  together,  and  removed  from  the  fire,  and  two  parts  of  mercur)* 
stirred  in.     The  mass  is  transferred  to  a  wooden  box  containing  some  chalk, 
and  then  well  shaken.     The  amalgam,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  is  powdered 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  glass  vessel.     For  use  a 
little  cacao  butter  or  lard  is  spread  over  the  cushion,  some  of  the  powdered 
amalgam  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  surface  smoothed  by  a  ball  of  flattened 
leather. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  loss  of  electricity,  two  quadrant-shaped  pieces  of  oiled 
silk  are  fixed  to  the  rubbers,  so  as  to  cover  the  plate  on  both  sides,  one  at 
the  upper  part  from  a  to  F,  and  the  other  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
lower  rubbers.  These  flaps  are  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Yellow  oiled 
silk  is  the  best,  and  there  must  be  perfect  contact  between  the  plate  and 
the  cloth. 
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Ramsden's  machine,  as  represented  in  fig.  596,  only  gives  positive  elec- 
tricity. But  it  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  negative  electricity  by  placing 
it  on  a  table  with  insulating  supports.  By  means  of  a  chain  the  conductor 
is  connected  with  the  ground,  and  the  machine  worked  as  before.  The 
positive  electricity  passes  off  by  the  chain  into  the  ground,  while  the 
negative  electricity  remains  on  the  supports  and  on  the  insulated  table.  On 
bringing  the  finger  near  the  uprights,  a  sharper  spark  than  the  ordinary  one 
is  obtained. 

745.  Maziiiiiiin  of  ebarffe. — It  is  impossible  to  exceed  a  certain  limit 
of  electrical  charge  with  the  machine,  whatever  precautions  are  taken,  or 
however  rapidly  the  plate  is  turned.  This  limit  is  attained  when  the 
loss  of  electricity  equals  its  production.  The  loss  depends  on  three  causes : 
i.  The  loss  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  moisture  rt  contains ;  this  is  propor- 
tional to  the  density,  ii.  The  loss  by  the  supports.,  viu  The  recombination 
of  the  electricities  of  the  rubbers  and  the  glass.. 

The  first  two  causes  have  been  already  mentioned^  With  reference  to 
the  latter,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  electrical  change  increases  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  rotation,  until  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  overcomes  the 
resistance  presented  by  the  non-conductivity  of  the  glass.  At  this  point,  a 
portion  of  the  two  electricities  separated  on  the  rubbers  and  on  the  glass 
recombines,  and  the  charge  remains  constant.  It  is,  therefore,  ultimately 
independent  of  the  rapidity  of  rotation. 

746.  Quadrant  •leotrometer. — The  electrical  charge  is  measured  by 
the  quadrant  or  Henley s  electromelery  which  is  attached  to  the  conductor. 
This  is  a   small  electric  pendulum,  consisting  of  a 

wooden  rod  d^  to  which  is  attached  an  ivory  or 
cardboard  scale  (fig.  597).  In  the  centre  of  this  is 
a  small  whalebone  index,  moveable  on  an  axis,  and 
terminating  in  a  pith  ball.  Beine  attached  to  the 
conductor,  the  index  diverges  a?  the  machine  is 
charged,  ceasing  to  rise  when  the  limit  is  attained. 
When  the  rotation  is  discontinued"  the  index  falls 
rapidly  if  the  air  is  moist ;  but  in  dry  air  it  only  falls 
slowly,  showing,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  electricity 
in  the  latter  case  is  less  than  in  the  former. 

747.  Cylinder  electrical  madtlne. — The  con- 
struction of  the  cylinder  machines,  as  ordinarily  used 
in  England,  is  due  to  Naime.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  obtaining  either  kind  of  electricity.  In  Naime's 
machine  (fig.  598)  the  cylinder  is  rubbed  by  only  one  cushion  C,  which  is 
made  of  leather  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  is  screwed  to  an  insulated  con- 
ductor A.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  similar  insulated 
conductor  B,  provided  with  a  series  of  points  on  the  sides  next  the  glass. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  cushion  C  is  attached  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  which 
extends  over  the  cylinder  to  just  above  the  points.  This  is  not  represented 
in  the  figure.  When  the  cylinder  is  turned,  A  becomes  charged  with  nega- 
tive and  B  with  positive  electricity  by  the  loss  of  its  negative  from  the  points 
P.  The  two  opposite  electricities  will  now  unite  by  a  succession  of  sparks 
across  D  and  E.    If  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  electricity,  either  the  rubber  or 
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must  be  connected  with  the  ground.    1  n  ibe  former  n«e 
positive  electricity  is  obtained  ;  in  the  latter,  negative. 


Fli.  593. 

74S.  ArmatroiiK'*  lajdro-eleotrle  mncblii* — In  this  machine  electricily 
is  produced  by  the  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapour  through  narrow 
The  discovery  of  the  machine  was  occasioned  by  an  accident.     A  workman 
having  accidentally  held  one  hand  in  a  jet  of  steam,  which  wtis  issuing  from 
an  orifice  in  a  steam  boiler  at  high   pressure,  while  his  other  hand  grasped 
the  safety  valve,  was  astonished  at  experiencing  a  smart   shock.     Sir  W. 
Armstrong  (then  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Newcastle),  whose  aliention  was  draws 
to  this  phenomenon,  ascertained  that  the  vapour  was  charged  with  positive  I 
electricity,  and,  by  repeating  the  experiment  with  an  insulated  locomotive,  he   t 
found  that  the  boiler  was  negatively  charged.    Armstrong  believed  that  tbc 
electricity  was  due  to  3  sudden  expansion  of  the  vapour ;  Faraday,  who  after- 
wards examined  the  question,  ascertained  Its  true  cause,  which  will  he  ben   I 
understood  after  describing  a  machine  which  Armstrong  devised  for  repro-   ' 
ducing  the  phenomenon. 

It  consists  of  a  boiler  of  wrought-iron  plate  (fig.  599),  with  a  central  firt 
and  insulited  on  four  legs.     It  is  about  5  feet  long  by  2  feet  in  diameter, and 
is  provided  at  the  side  with  a  gauge  O,  to  show  the  height  of  the  w 
the  boiler.    C  is  the  stopcock,  which  is  opened  when  the  vapour  has  sufficien 
pressure.     Above  this  is  the  box  B,  in  which  are  the  lubes  through  «' 
the  vapour  is  disengaged.   On  these  are  fitted  jets  of  a  peculiar  constiuctioivj 
which  will  he  understood  from  the  section  of  one  of  them,  M,  represented  eal 
a  larger  scale.    They  are  lined  with  hard  wood  in  a  manner  represented  brfl 
the  diagram.    The  box  B  contains  cold  water.     Thus,  the  vapour,  befcivl 
escaping,  undergoes  partial  condensation,  and  becomes  charged  with  vestcJa  ■ 
of  water  ;  a  necessary  condition,  for  Faraday  found  ihai  do  electricity  isp'*'  I 
duced  when  the  vapour  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  development  of  electricity  in  the  machine  was  at  first  attribuitd  B 
the  condensation  of  the  vapour  j  but  Faraday  found  that  it  is  solely  due  t«  I 
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the  friction  of  the  globules  of  water  rtgainst  the  jel.  For  if  the  little  cylinders 
which  line  the  jets  are  changed,  the  kind  of  electricity  is  changed  ;  and  if 
ivorj'  is  substituted,  little  or  no  electricity  is  produced.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  if  any  fatty  matter  is  introduced  into  the  boiler.  In  this  case  the 
linings  are  of  no  use.  It  is  only  in  case  the  water  is  pure  that  electricity  Is 
disengaged,  and  the  addition  of  acid  or  saline  solutions,  even  in  minute 
quantity,  prevents  any  disengagement  of  electricity.     If  turpentine  is  added 


s  negatively,  and  the 


O  the  boiler,  the  effect  is  reversed — the  vapour  becot 
toiler  positively,  electrified. 

With  A  current  of  moist  air  Faraday  obtained  effects  similar  to  those  of 
ihis  apparatus,  but  with  dry  air  no  effect  is  produced. 

749-  Moll»'«  «leetni»a  maoliiiie.— Before  the  end  of  last  century  electrical 
machines  were  known  in  this  country  in  which  the  electricity  was  not  deve- 
loped by  friction,  but  by  the  continuous  inductive  action  of  a  body  already 
electrified,  as  the  electrophorus ;  within  the  last  few  years  such  machines 
have  been  re-invented  and  come  into  use.  The  form  represented  in  fig.  600 
was  invented  by  Holti,  of  Berlin. 

It  consists  of  two  circular  plates  of  thin  glass  at  a  distance  of  3  mm,  from 
each  other  ;  the  larger  one,  AA,  which  is  2  feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed  by  means 
|f  4  wooden  rollers  a,  resting  on  glass  axes  and  glass  feet.     The  diameter  of 
T  V 
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the  second  plate,  BB,  is  2  inches  less  ;  it  turns  on  a  horizontal  gl; 
which  passes  through  n  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  large  fixed  plate 
touching  it.  In  the  plate  A,  on  the  same  diameter,  are  two  large  aperli  _ 
or  'windows,  FF',  Along  the  lower  edge  of  ihe  window  F,  on  the  posteriOf 
face  of  the  plate,  a  band  of  paper/,  is  glued,  and  on  the  anterior  faccaHirl 
oi  tongue  of  thin  cardboard,  «,  joined  to/  by  a  thin  strip  of  papier,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  window.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  window,  F',  there 
corresponding  parts,  p"  and  it'.  The  papers/  and  p"  constitute  the  armatt 
The  two  plates,  the  armatures,  and  their  tongues  are  carefully  covered 
shellac  varnish,  but  more  especially  the  edges  of  the  tongues. 


'^ 


In  front  of  the  plate  B,  at   the  height   of  the  armatures,  are  two  hrj=.' 
ci^mis,  O  0',  supported  by  two  conductors  of  the  same  metal,  C  C    In  ibe 
front  end  of  these  conductors  are  two  pretty  large  brass  knobs,  ihrougb 
which  pass  two  brass  rods  terminated  by  smaller  knobs,  r  r',  and  provided 
with  wooden  handles,  K  K'.     These  rods,  besides  moving  with  gentle  frictioa 
in  the  knobs,  can  also  be  turned  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  inclined  lowanb 
each   other.     The  plate  is   turned  by  means  of  a  winch,   M,  and  »  scti 
of  pulleys  which  transmit  its  motion  10  the  axis  ;  the  velocity  which  it  ih 
receives  is  12  to  15  turns  in  a  second,  and  the  rotaiion  should  take  pLi« 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow — that  is,  towards  the  points  of  ibe  cinl- 
board  tongues  mn'. 
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To  work  the  machine,  the  armatures  p  p'  must  be  first  primed ;  that  is, 
one  of  the  armatures  is  positively  and  the  other  negatively  electrified.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  plate  of  ebonite,  which  is  excited  by  striking  it 
with  flannel,  or,  better,  with  catskin  ;  the  two  knobs  r  r'  having  been  con- 
nected, the  electrified  ebonite  is  brought  near  one  of  them,  /,  for  instance, 
and  the  plate  B  is  turned.  The  ebonite  is  charged  with  negative  electricity, 
which,  acting  inductively  on  the  armature  /,  decomposes  its  neutral  fluid, 
and  the  negative  electricity  repelled  is  discharged  by  the  tongue  «,  on  to  the 
moveable  plate,  the  armature  remaining  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
After  half  a  turn  the  negative  electricity  of  the  plate  coming  in  front  of  the 
window  F'  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  armature  /',  charging  it  with  nega- 
tive  electricity  by  taking  from  it  a  corresponding  quantity  of  positive  elec- 
tricity by  the  tongue  n\  After  a  few  turns  the  two  armatures  being  thus 
electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  the  inducing  plate  of 
ebonite  is  removed,  and  the  knobs  rr' separated,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
On  continuing  to  turn  the  plate  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  sparks  strikes 
across  from  one  knob  to  the  other. 

These  details  being  known,  the  following  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  given  by  Riess. 

When  a  conductor  is  under  the  influence  of  an  electrified  body,  it  becomes 
charged  with  opposite  electricities  on  its  two  opposite  surfaces  (721).  This 
is  also  the  case  with  nonconductors,  with  the  difference,  that  the  separation 
of  the  two  electricities,  which  is  instantaneous  in  the  first  case,  takes  place 
slowly  in  the  second.  But  if,  between  the  source  of  electricity  and  a  good 
conductor,  a  bad  conductor,  such  as  a  plate  of  glass,  be  interposed,  the 
inductive  action  is  modified.  Supposing  the  source  of  electricity  to  be 
positive,  if  its  action  be  prolonged,  the  good  and  the  bad  conductors  are 
negatively  electrified  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  source,  and  positively 
on  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  inductive  action  is  of  short  duration,  the  influence  is  weak,  and  the 
electricity  with  which  the  glass  plate  is  charged  on  its  posterior  face  is  nega- 
tive electricity,  imparted  by  the  good  conductor,  especially  if  it  is  provided 
with  points.  The  plate  B  is  thus  electrified  negatively  on  the  two  faces ;  a 
phenomenon  which  Riess  calls  double  influence. 

That  being  granted,  let  fig.  601  represent  a  horizontal  projection  of  the 
details  of  fig.  600,  the  letters  having  in  both  cases  the  same  meaning.  The 
two  armatures  p  and  /',  having  been  electrified,  as  we  have  seen,  one  posi- 
tively and  the  other  negatively,  when  two  opposite  faces,  m  and  w',  of  a 
portion  of  the  plate  B  pass  in  front  of  the  window  F,  then  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  the  faces  tn  and  m\  in  the  presence  of  the  positive  armature 
p^  both  become  negatively  electrified  ;  the  conductor  Cr,  having  imparted  its 
negative  electricity  to  the  face  m'  of  the  plate  B,  remains  positively  electrified. 
Then,  the  rotation  continuing,  the  elements  tn  and  m'  both  come  in  front 
of  the  windows  F' negatively  charged.  There  the  element  m\  adding. its 
influence  to  that  of  the  negative  armature/',  withdraws  from  the  conductor 
C  V  its  positive  electricity,  thus  charging  it  with  negative  electricity.  The 
element  w,  acting  inductively  on  the  armature  / ,  withdraws  positive  fluid 
6'om  it  by  induction,  and  thus  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  negative  state.    The 
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two  elements  m  and  m'  thus  revert  to  the  neutral  state,  and  passing  in  front 
of  the  window  F,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  is  reproduced. 

In  Holtz's  machine  electricity  is  used  in  three  forms,  which  double  in- 
fluence  can  develop.  The  y>r^  electricity  of  conductors  is  used  in  experi- 
ments. The  electricity  induced  upon  the  external  face  of  the  moveable  disc, 
and  the  electricity  communicated  to  the  inner  face  are  removed  by  the  disc, 
and  serve  to  keep  up  the  charge  of  the  armatures.  The  line  of  the  combs 
divides  this  disc  in  two  halves,  which  are  every  minute  electrified  in  opposite 
directions.  Each  of  them  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  conductor  or  armature 
towards  which  it  is  moving,  and  of  opposite  sign  to  the  comb  towards  which 
the  rotation  carries  it.    The  nature  of  the  electricity  is  observed  from  the 
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shape  of  the  brush  which  escapes  from  it ;  the  brushes  are  long  and  diverg- 
ing on  the  positive  comb  ;  short  and  like  luminous  points  on  the  negative 
comb. 

With  plates  of  equal  dimensions  Holtz's  machine  is  far  more  powerful 
than  the  ordinary  electrical  machine  (743).  The  power  is  still  further 
increased  by  suspending  to  the  conductors  CC  two  condensers^  H  H'  (756), 
which  consist  of  two  glass  tubes  coated  with  tinfoil,  inside  and  out,  to 
within  a  fifth  of  their  height.  Each  of  them  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  rod,  communicating  at  one  end  with  the  inner  coating,  and 
suspended  to  one  of  the  conductors  by  a  crook  at  the  other  end.  The  two 
external  coatings  are  connected  by  a  conductor,  G.  They  are,  in  fact,  only 
two  small  Leyden  jars  (761),  one  of  them,  H,  becoming  charged  with  positi^t 
electricity  on  the  inside,  and  negative  on  the  outside ;  the  other,  H',  with 
negative  electricity  on  the  inside,  and  positive  on  the  outside.  Becoming 
charged  by  the  play  of  the  machine,  and  being  discharged  at  the  same  rate 
by  the  knobs  rr^,  they  strengthen  the  spark,  which  may  attain  a  length  of 
6  or  7  inches. 

The  current  of  the  machine  is  utilised  by  placing  in  front  of  the  frame 
two  brass  uprights,  QQ',  with  binding  screws  in  which  are  copper  wires  ;  then, 
by  means  of  the  handles  K  K',  the  rods  which  support  the  knobs  r  r  are 
inclined,  so  that  they  are  in  contact  with  the  uprights.  The  current  being 
then  directed  by  the  wires,  a  battery  of  six  jars  can  be  charged  in  a  ^^ 
minutes,  water  can  be  decomposed,  a  galvanometer  deflected,  and  Geisskr's 
tubes  illuminated  as  with  the  voltaic  battery. 
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Kohlrausch  found  that  a  Holtz's  machine  with  a  plate  46  inches  in 
diameter,  and  making  $  turns  in  three  seconds,  produced  a  constant  current 
capable  of  decomposing  water  at  the  rate  of  3|  millionths  of  a  milligramme 
in  a  second.  This  is  equal  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  Grove's  cell  in  a 
current  of  45,000  BA  units. 

Rossetti,  who  made  a  series  of  measurements  with  a  Holtz's  machine,  found 
that  the  strength  of  the  current  (815)  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  rotation  ;  it  increases  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  rotation.  The  ratio 
of  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  the  strength  of  the  current  is  greater  when  the 
hygrometric  state  increases.  TJie  current  produced  by  a  Holtz's  machine 
is  quite  comparable  to  that  of  a  voltaic  couple.  Its  electro-motive  force  and 
resistance  are  constant,  provided  the  velocity  of  rotation  and  hygrometric 
state  are  constant 

The  electro-motive  force  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  rotation  ;  but 
diminishes  as  the  moisture  increases  ;  it  is  nearly  52,000  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  Daniell's  celL 

The  internal  resistance  is  independent  of  the  moisture,  but  diminishes 
rapidly  with  increased  velocity  of  rotation.  Thus  with  a  velocity  of  120 
turns  in  a  minute  it  is  represented  by  2,810  millions  of  BA  units,  and  with  a 
velocity  of  450  turns  it  is  646  such  units. 

Holtz's  machine  is  very  much  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  but 
Ruhmkorff  found  that,  spreading  on  the  table  a  few  drops  of  petroleum,  the 
vapours  which  condense  on  the  machine  protect  it  against  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere. 

750.  Carry's  dieleotrloal  maolilBe. — This  is  a  combination  of  the  old 
form  of  machine  with  that  of  Holtz. 

It  consists  of  two  plates  turning  in  opposite  directions  (fig.  602),  one  A  of 
glass  and  the  other  B  of  ebonite.  They  overlap  each  other,  to  about  |  to  \ 
of  their  radii.  The  lower  one  is  slowly  turned  by  means  of  a  handle,  M, 
while  the  upper  one  is  rapidly  rotated  by  an  endless  cord,  which  passes  from 
the  large  over  the  small  wheel 

The  plate  A,  after  having  been  electrified  positively  between  two  rubbers 
FF',  acts  inductively  through  the  plate  B  on  a  comb  /',  withdrawing  from  it 
negative  electricity,  which  then  passes  to  the  plate  B,  the  conductor  de 
remaining  positively  electrified  ;  but  as  the  plate  B  turns  very  quickly,  the 
negative  electricity,  as  it  collects  on  its  surface,  acts  inductively  on  a  second 
comb  g^  which  it  charges  with  negative  electricity,  reverting  itself  to  the 
neutral  state,  while  the  two  conductors  C  and  D,  which  are  connected  with 
the  comb  g^  become  charged  with  negative  electricity. 

These  conductors,  connected  as  they  are  by  two  ties,  m  and  «,  rest  on 
two  columns,  the  one,  a,  of  glass,  and  the  other,  by  of  ebonite.  A  chain  in 
connection  with  the  ground  is  suspended  from  a  hook,  O,  which  can  be  raised 
at  pleasure,  but  put  in  connection  with  the  comb  /.  The  rubbers  FF',  more- 
over, are  in  connection  with  the  ground  by  means  of  two  bands  of  tinfoil, 
along  the  supports. 

Lastly,  at  /  (fig.  603)  is  a  sector  of  varnished  paper  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  comb,  and  fastened  to  an  insulating  segment,  P,  of  the  same  shape, 
which  is  used  as  support.  From  the  teeth  of  the  sector  /  positive 
electricity  flows  on  the  plate  B  as  it  moves,  and  by  induction  this  sector^ 
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yields  to  the  comb^  a  surcharge  of  negative  eleclricity.     The  rod  d  and  ll 
knob  €  may  be  withdrawn  at  will  from  the  conductor  C  (fig.  602),  ! 


L 


sparks  of  different  lengths  may  be  taken.     At  r  is  a  hook  to  which  can  be 
attached  the  Leyden  jars  which  are  to  be  charged, 

^^__^_^  Owing    to  the  direct    aclioo,    snd 

■y  ~       '        \  when  the  inducing  plate  15  at  the  maw- 

mum  charge,  Carry's  machine  is  no! 
very  much  affected  by  moisture,  and  " 
r|i|Oi;||i|]  yields  a  large  supply  of  electricity.  With 
J^  jj  pUies  whose  dimensions  are  rcspw- 
-^  ;,  Hp  lively  38  and  49  centimetres,  it  gi»« 
"!"  fl  sparks  of  15  to  18  centimetres,  and  muf 
'\_\        when  a  condenser  is  added,  as  in  HoII;'» 

751.  ^Tork  reftdrad  fM  tB«  H^ 
"*"  "'■  dnottoa  of  •Ivotrtoltr.— In  all  elcclf^i 

machines  electricity  is  only  produced  by  the  expenditure  of  a  deliDitc  imoum 
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of  force,  as  will  at  once  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  descriptions. 
The  action  of  those  machines,  however,  which  work  continuousl)(,  is  some- 
what complex.  Not  only  is  electricity  produced,  but  heat  also  ;  and*  it  has 
been  hitherto  impossible  to  estimate  separately  the  wosk  required  fbs  the 
heat  from  that  required  for  the  electricity.  This  is  easily  done  in  theory,  but 
not  in  practice ;  how  difficult,  for  instance,  it  would  be  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  cushion,  or  of  the  plate  of  a  Ratnsden's  machine. 

In  lifting  the  plate  off  a  charged  electrophorus,  a  certain  expenditure  of 
force  is  needed,  though  it  be  too  slight  to  be  directly  estimatedj  (732).  With 
a  Holtz^s  machine  it  may  be  readily  shown  by  experiment  that  there  is  a 
definite  expenditure  of  force  in  working  it.  If  such  a  machine  be  turned 
without  having  been  chasged,  the  work  required  is  only  that  necessary 
to  overcome  the  passive  resistances^  If,  however,  one  of  the  sectors 
be  charged  and  the  electrie  action  comes  into  play,  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  must  be  a  distinct  increase  m  the  force  necessary  to  work  the 
machine. 

From  the  relation  betweenithe  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  current 
of  a  Holtz's  machine  working  undes  definite  conditions,. and  the  amount  of 
work  expended  in  producing  the  rotation  of  the  plate,  Rossetti  has  made  a* 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  which  gave  the  number 
1,397 ;  agreeing,  therefore^  very  well  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  other 
methods  (4JB9)- 

The  work  requfred  to*  charge  an  unelectrified  conductor  to  a  given  poterr- 
tial  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  considerations.  To  impart  to  a  body 
which  is  at  potential  V,a  quantity  of  electricity  Q,  would  require  an  amount 
of  work  represented  by  QV  (727).  But  at  the  outset  the  body  is  neutral,  that 
is,  at  zero  potential,  and  we  may  conceive  the  electricity  imparted  to  it 
in  a  series  of  n  very  small  charges,  such  that  «^«=Q  ;  and  as  the  potential 
rises  proportionally  to  the  number  of  charges,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
work  done  is  equal  to  that  required  to  charge  the  body  at  an.  average  poten^- 
tial  of  JV  ;  hence  the  work  in  question  W  »  §QV.. 

• 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE   ELECTRICAL  MACHINE, 

752.  Spark. — One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  observed  with  the 
electrical  machine  is  the  spark  drawn  from  the  conductor  when  a  finger  is 
presented  to  it.  The  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor,  acting  inductively 
on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the  body,  decomposes  it,  repelling  the  positive 
and  attracting  the  negative.  When  the  attraction  of  the  opposite  electricities 
is  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  they  recombine 
with  a  smart  crack  and  a  spark.  The  spark  is  instantaneous,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  prickly  sensation,  more  especially  with  a  powerful  machine. 
Its  shape  varies.  When  it  strikes  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  rectilinear,  as 
seen  in  fig.  604.  Beyond  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  spark  becomes 
irregular,  and  has  the  form  of  a  sinuous  curve  with  branches  (fig.  605).  If 
the  discharge  is  very  powerful,  the  spark  takes  a  zig-zag  shape  (fig.  606). 
These  two  latter  appearances  are  seen  in  the  lightning  discharge. 

A  spark  may  be  taken  from  the  human  body  by  the  aid  of  the  insulating 
stool^  which  is  simply  a  low  stool  with  stout  glass  legs.    The  person  standing 
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on  this  siool  touches  the  prime  conductor,  and  as  the  humaji  body  is 
ductor,  the  eleciricily  is  distributed   over  its  surface  as   ovut  an  o 
insulated  metallic  conductor.     The  hair  diverges  in  consequence  of  repulsit 
a  peculiar  sensation  is  felt   on  the  face,  and  if  another  person,  standing  Mffl 


the  ground,  presents  his  hand  to  any  pari  of  the  body,  i 
pricking  sensation  is  produced. 


crack  w 


A  person  standing  o 
being  struck  mth  a  cats 


sulated  stool  may  be  positively  electrilied 
If  the  person  holding  the  catskin  stands  on 
insulated  stool,  the    striker 
positively,  and  Che  person  struck  ni 
lively,  electrified, 

733.  MIeotrlMlcIiliDM.— TherA^ 
trical  chimes  is  a  piece  of 
consisting  of  three  bells  suspended 
horiiontal  metal  rod  (tig,  607).  '\y 
of  them,  A  and  B,  are  in  metallic  CO 
nection  with  the  conductor ;  ihemidii 
bell  hangs  by  a  silk  thread,  and  is  tb 
insulated  from  the  conductor,  but 
fig'  ^7-  connected  with   the  ground  by  rou 

of  a   chain.      Between   the  bells  ■ 
small  copper  balls  suspended  by  silk  threads.     When  the  machine  is  workei 
the  bells  A  and  B,  being  positively  electritied,  attract  the  copper  balU, 
after  contact  repel  them.     Being  now  positively  electrified,  they  are  in  I 
attracted  by  the  middle  bell,  C,  which  is  charged  with  negative  electrioff 
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by  induction  from  A  to  B.     After  coniaci  they  are  again  repelled,  and  this 
process  is  repealed  ns  long  as  the  machine  is  in  action. 

Fig.  60S  represents  an  apparatus  original!)'  devised  by  Voiia  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  motion  of  hail  between 
two  clouds  oppositely  electrified  It  c:onsists  of  a  tubulated  glass  shade, 
with  a  metal  base,  00  which  are  some  pith  balls.  The  tubulure  has  a  metal 
cap,  through  which  passes  a  brass  rod,  pro\-ided  with  a  metal  disc  or  sphere 


Fig.  (oB, 


at  the  lower  end,  and  at  the  upper  with  a  ring,  which  touches  the  prime 
conductor. 

When  the  machine  is  worked,  the  sphere  becoming  positively  electrified, 
attracts  the  light  pith  balls,  which  are  then  immediately  repelled,  and,  having 
lost  their  charge  of  positive  electricity,  are  again  attracted,  again  repeiled, 
and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  machine  continues  10  be  worked.  An  amusing 
modification  of  this  experiment  is  frequently  made  by  placing  between  the 
two  plates  small  pith  figures,  somewhat  loaded  at  the  base.  When  the 
machine  is  worked,  the  figures  execute  a  regular  dance. 

7J4.  Bletstrlottl  wklii  or  tbii«. — The  electrical  ufA/>/ or  ;'<ifu  consists  of 
5  or  6  wires,  terminating  in  points,  all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  and  fixed 
in  a  central  cap.  which  rotates  on  a  pivot  (fig.  609).  When  the  apparatus 
is  placed  on  the  conductor,  and  lh<  machine  worked,  the  whirl  begins  to 
revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  points.  This  motion  is  not 
analogous  to  that  of  the  hydraulic  tourniquet  (113).  It  is  not  caused  by  a 
Dow  of  material  fluid,  but  is  owing  to  a  repulsion  between  the  electricity  ol 
the  points  and  that  which  they  impart  to  the  adjacent  air  by  conduction. 
The  electricity,  being  accumulated  on  the  points  in  a  high  slate  of  density, 
passes  into  the  air,  and  imparting  thus  a  charge  of  electricity,  repels  this 
electricity,  while  it  is  itself  repelled.    Thai  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from 


I 


the  fact  thai,  on  approaching  the  hand  to  the  whirl  while  in  n 
draught  is  fch,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  electrified  air  while  in 
apparatus  does  not  act  at  all.  This  draught  or  wind  is  known  a: 
trical  aura. 

FF3 
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If -the  experiment  be  made  in  water  the  fly  remains  stationary,  for 
water  is  a  good  conductor  ;  but  in  olive  oil,  which  is  a  bad  conductor,  the 
whirl  rotates. 

When  the  electricity  thus  escapes  by  a  point,  the  electrified  air  is  repelled 
so  strongly  as  not  only  to  be  perceptible  to  the  hand,  but  also  to  engender  a 
current  strong  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle.     Fig.  6io  shows  this  experiment 


Fig.  610. 


Fig.  611. 


The  same  effect  is  produced  by  placing  a  taper  on  the  conductor,  and  bring- 
ing near  it  a  pointed  wire  held  in  the  hand  (fig.  61 1).  The  current  arises  in 
this  case  from  the  flow  of  air  electrified  with  the  contrary  electricity  which 
escaf>es  by  the  point  under  the  influence  of  the  machine. 

The  electrical  orrery  and  the  electrical  inclined  plane  are  analogous  in 
their  action  to  these  pieces  of  apparatus. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


CONDENSATION  OF  ELECTRICITY. 


755.  Condensers.  Tbeory  of  condensers. — A  condenser  is  an  appa- 
ratus for  condensing  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  comparatively  small 
surface.  The  form  may  vary  considerably,  but  in  all  cases  consists  essentially 
of  two  insulated  conductors,  separated  by  a  nonconductor,  and  the  working 
depends  on  the  action  of  induction. 

Epinus's  condenser  consists  of  two  circular  brass  plates,  A  and  B  (fig.  61 2\ 
with  a  sheet  of  glass,  C,  between  them.  The  plates,  each  provided  with  a 
pith-ball  pendulum,  are  mounted  on  insulated  glass  legs,  and  can  be  moved 
along  a  support,  and  fixed  in  any  position.  When  electricity  is  to  be  ac- 
cumulated, the  plates  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  glass,  and  then  one  of 
them,  B  for  instance,  is  connected  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other 
placed  in  connection  with  the  ground,  as  shown  in  fig.  613. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  the  condenser,  it  will  be  convenient  in  each 
case  to  call  that  side  of  the  metal  plate  nearest  the  glass  the  anterior^  and 
the  other  the  posterior  side.  And  first  let  A  be  at  such  distance  from  B  as 
to  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  plate  B,  which  is  then  connected 
with  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  takes  its  maximum  char^, 
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Viirhich  is  dislributed  equally  on  its  two  faces,  and  the  pendulum  diverges 
1  widely.  If  the  connection  with  the  machine  be  inierrupied,  nothing  would 
I'be  changed  :  but  if  the  plate  A  be  slowly  approached.  Its  neutral  fluid  being 


'  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  U,  the  negative  is  accumulated  on  its 
anterior  face,  n  (fig.  614),  and  the  positive  passes  into  the  ground.  Hut  as 
the  negative  electricity  of  the  plate  A  reacts  in  its  turn  on  the  positive  of 
the  plate  B,  the  latter  l^uid  ceases  to  be  equally  distributed  on  both  faces, 
and  is  accumulated  on  its  anterior  face,  m.    The  posterior  face,  p,  having 


I  portion  of  its  electricity,  its  density  has  diminished,  and  is  no 
Wiger  equal  to  that  of  the  machine,  and  the  pendulum,  *,  diverges  less 
mridcly.     Hence  II  can  receive  a  fresh  quantity  from  the  machine,  which, 
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aaing  as  just  described,  decomposes  by  inducdon  a  second  qunntj  <t 
neutral  fluid  on  the  plate  A.  There  is  then  a  new  accumulatioa  of  nepcnc 
fluid  on  the  Cuw  ft,  and  conseqnendy  of 
positive  fluid  on  m.  But  each  dme  that 
the  machine  gives  off  electricity  to  Ae 
plate,  only  a  part  of  this  passes  to  the 
face  m,  the  other  remainiog  aa  the  ba 
p ;  the  density  here,  thenefore,  continnes 
to  increase  until  it  equals  that  of  dw 
machine.  From  this  moment  equilifariton 
is  established,  and  a  limit  to  the  charge 
is  attaiaed  which  cannot  be  exceeded. 
The  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated 
now  on  the  two  faces  m  and  h  is  very  considerable,  and  yet  the  penduluai 
diveiges  just  as  much  as  it  did  when  A  was  absent,  and  no  more  ;  in  bo, 
the  density  at  p  is  just  what  it  was  then — namely,  that  of  the  machine:. 

When  the  condenser  is  charged— that  is,  when  the  opposite  electricities 
are  accumulated  on  the  anterior  faces — connection  with  the  ground  is  brokto 
by  raising  the  wires.  The  plate  A  is  charged  with  n^ative  electricity,  but 
simply  on  its  anterior  face  (fig.  614),  the  other  side  being  neutral.  The 
plate  B,  on  the  contrary,  is  electrified  on  both  sides,  but  unequally ;  the 
accumulation  is  only  on  its  antetior  face,  while  on  the  posterior,^,  tbe  den- 
sity is  simply  equal  to  that  of  the  machine  at  the  moment  the  connectioos 
are  interrupted.  In  fact,  the  pendulum  b  diverges  and  a  remains  verticaL 
But  if  the  [WO  plates  are  removed,  the  two  pendulums  diverge  (fig.  611), 
which  is  owing  Id  the  circumstance  that,  as  the  plates  no  longer  act  on  each 
other,  the  ptositive  fluid  is  equally  distributed  on  the  two  &ccs  of  the  plate 
B,  and  the  negative  on  those  of  the  plate  A. 

756.  Slmr  dlaebarc*  BBd  inBtantaDaon*  OlsebarKe, — While  the  platel 
A  and  U  are  in  contact  with  the  glass  (tig.  613),  and  the  connections  inter- 
rupted, the  condenser  may  be  discharged — that  is,  restored  to  the  neutral 
state,  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  a  slow  or  by  an  instantaneous  discharge.  To 
discharge  it  slowly,  the  plate  B-that  is,  the  one  containing  an  excess  of 
electricity — is  touched  with  the  finger ;  a  spark  passes,  all  the  electricity  00 
p  passes  into  the  ground,  the  pendulum  b  falls,  but  a  diverges.  For  B  hat- 
ing lost  part  of  its  electricity,  only  retains  on  the  face  m  that  held  by  the 
inductive  influence  of  the  negative  on  A.  But  the  quantity  thus  retained  al 
B  is  less  than  that  on  A  ;  this  has  free  electricity,  which  makes  the  pendulum 
a  diverge,  and  if  it  now  be  touched,  a  spark  passes,  the  pendulum  d  sinks 
while  b  rises,  and  so  on  by  continuing  to  touch  alternately  tbe  two  plateSi 
The  discharge  only  takes  place  slowly  :  in  very  dry  air  it  may  require 
several  hours.  If  the  plate  A  were  touched  first,  no  electricity  would  be 
removed,  for  all  it  has  is  retained  by  that  of  the  plate  B.  To  remort  the 
total  quanliiy  of  electricity  by  the  method  of  alternate  contacts,  an  infinite 
number  uf  such  contacts  would  theoretically  be  required,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  tollowing  calculation  : — 

Let  the  total  quantity  of  positive  electricity  on  B  be  taken-  I ;  by 'O" 
duction  it  retains  on  A  a  quantity  less  than  its  own  of  negative  electricity; 
let  this  quantity  be  called  m  ;  m  being  a  fraction  in  all  cases  less  than  luui'i 
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but  which  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  plates  and  the  nature  of  the 
dielectric.  Now  the  m  of  negative  electricity  on  A,  reacting  in  turn  on  the 
positive  on  B,  retains  there  mxm^m*  of  positive  electricity,  and  therefore 
the  free  electricity  on  B,  that  which  makes  the  pendulum  d  diverge  is  i  —  w'*, 
and  if  B  be  touched  this  quantity  is  removed.  The  m  of  negative  on  A  now 
retains,  on  B,  w'  of  positive  ;  this  binds  in  turn  w  times  its  own  quantity— 
that  is,  m^  of  negative  on  A— and  the  free  negative  electricity  which  now 
makes  the  pendulum  a  diverge  is  represented  by  iw-iw'-»i(i-»f').  If 
A  be  now  touched,  this  quantity  is  removed,  the  pendulum  a  sinks  and  d 
rises ;  for  B  has  now  an  excess  of  free  electricity,  which  it  is  readily  seen 
is  presented  by  m\i-m^).  By  pursuing  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  following  expresses  the  quantities  removed  and  left  after  each  successive 
contact : 


Positive. 

N^ 

egative. 

I 

m 

I  -  w'  ; 

m^ 

m^ ; 

/7l(l-»l«) 

(i-iw*)»i«; 

m* 

w* ; 

in\i-'m^) 

(i-m^)m*; 

m^ 

m^ ; 

//f\l-»l«) 

(i-wV"*^; 

m^ 

w"''* ; 

»l'--»(I-/««) 

An  instantaneous  discharge  may  be  effected  by  means  of  the  discharging 
rod  (fig.  615).  This  consists  of  two  bent  brass  wires,  terminating  in  knobs, 
and  joined  by  a  hinge.  When  provided  with  glass  handles^  as  in  fig.  615, 
it  forms  2i glass  discharging  rod.  In  using  this  appa- 
ratus one  of  the  knobs  is  pressed  against  one  plate  of 
the  condenser,  and  the  other  knob  brought  near  the 
other.  At  a  certain  distance  a  spark  strikes  from  the 
plate  to  the  knob,  caused  by  the  sudden  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  two  opposite  electricities. 

When  the  condenser  is  charged  by  the  discharger 
no  sensation  is  experienced,  even  though  the  latter  be 
held  in  the  hand  ;  of  the  two  conductors,  the  electric 
fluid  always  chooses  the  better,  and  hence  the  dis- 
charge is  effected  through  the  metal,  and  not  through 
the  body.     But  if,  while  one  hand  is  in  contact  with  '**   '** 

one  plate,  the  other  touches  the  second,  the  discharge  takes  place  through 
the  breast  and  arms,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  felt ;  and  the  larger  the 
surface  of  the  condenser,  and  the  greater  the  electric  density,  the  more 
violent  is  the  shock. 

757.  Oaloulatlon  of  tlie  oondensinr  force. — The  condensing  force  is 
•the  relation  between  the  whole  charge,  which  the  collecting  plate  can  take 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  second  plate,  to  that  which  it  would  take  if 
alone  :  in  other  words,  it  is  the  relation  of  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  on 
the  collecting  plate  to  that  which  remains  free  ;  for  it  is  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  free  electricity  on  the  collecting  plate  is  the  same  as  that  which 
it  would  take  if  it  were  alone. 

To  calculate  the  condensing  force,  let  us,  as  before,  express  the  total 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  which  the  collecting  plate  B  can  take  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  condensing  plate,  by  i,  then  m  is  the  whole  quan- 
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tity  of  negative  electricity  on  the  second  plate.  But,  as  we  have  just  xet, 
the  quantity  of  free  electricily  on  B  is  I  —m'.  Hence  — !-  -^  is  the  tana* 
which  expresses  [he  condensing  force. 

The  value  of  m  is  determined  experimentally  by  means  of  the  proof  pboe 
and  the  torsion  balance.  Thus,  if  m  were  099,  the  quantity  of  dcctiki^ 
which  could  be  accumulated  on  the  collecting  plate  6,  under  the  iofluenceol 
A,  would  be  50  times  as  much  as  the  quantity  it  could  receive  if  alone  \  while, 
if  m  were  075,  the  quantity  would  be  2-28  times  as  great. 

758.  Xdmlt  or  tlia  oliarre  of  eondensara.- — The  quantity  of  electrid^ 
which  can  be  accumulated  on  each  plate  is,  cateris  paribus,  propcxtioBil 
to  the  density  of  the  electricity  on  the  conductor,  and  to  the  sur&ce  of  dc 
plates  ;  it  decreases  as  the  insulating  plate  is  thicker,  and  it  di/Ters  with  tk 
specific  inductive  capaclly  of  the  substance.  Two  causes  limit  the  qaaDDtT 
of  electricity  which  can  be  accumulated.  First,  that  the  electric  densitj<^ 
the  collecting  plates  gradually  increases,  and  ultimately  eqtials  that  of  ibt 
machine,  which  cannot,  therefore,  impart  any  free  electricity.  The  secW 
cause  is  the  imperfect  resistance  which  the  insulating  plate  offers  to  tbc 
recombination  of  the  two  opposite  electricities  ;  for  when  the  force  whici 
impels  the  two  fluids  to  recombine  exceeds  the  resistance  ofTered  by  ill' 
insulating  plate,  it  is  perforated  and  the  contrary  fluids  unite. 

759.  ralaiin»tlnK  pane,  franfclln'a  plaM.— This  is  a  simple  fwn  of 
the  condenser,  and  is  more  suitable  for  giving  strong  shocks  and  sparks. 

s  of  a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  (fig.  616)  ;  on  eachside 


of  the  glass,  pieces  of  tinfoil  are  fastened  opposite  each  other,  learing  ^ 
space  free  between  the  edge  and  the  frame.  It  is  well  to  cover  this  part  (^ 
the  glass  with  an  insulating  layer  of  shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets  of 
tinfoil  is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a  strip  of  tinfoil,  so  tli»l  i' 
can  be  put  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain.   To 
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chaj^  the  pane  the  insulated  side  b  connected  witb  the  machine.  As  the 
other  side  communicates  with  the  ground,  the  two  coatings  play  exactly  the 
part  of  the  condenser.  On  both  plates  there  are  accumulated  large  quanti- 
ties of  contrary  electricities. 

The  pane  may  be  discharged  by  simply  pressing  the  knob  of  the  dis- 
charger against  the  lower  surface,  while  the  other  knob  is  brought  near 
the  upper  coating.  A  spark  ensues,  due  to  the  recomposition  of  the  two 
electricities  ;  but  the  operator  experiences  no  sensation,  for  the  discharge 
takes  place  through  the  wire.  But  if  the  connection  between  the  two 
coatings  be  made  by  touching  them  with  the  hands  a  violent  shock  is 
felt  in  the  hands  and  breast,  for  the  combination  then  takes  place  through 
the  body. 

76a  Xe^dan  Jar. — The  Leydenjar,  so  named  from  the  town  of  Leyden, 
where  il  was  invented,  is  essentially  a  modified  condenser  or  fulminating  pane 
rolled  up.    Fig.  617  represents  a  Leyden  jar  of  the  usual  French  shape  in 


the  process  ol  being  charged.  It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  of  any  conve- 
nient size,  the  interior  of  which  is  either  coated  with  tinfoil  or  filled  with  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  or  with  gold  leaf.  Up  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  neck 
the  outside  is  coated  with  tinroil.  The  neck  is  provided  with  a  cork,  through 
-which  passes  a  brass  rod,  which  terminates  at  one  end  in  a  knob,  and  com- 
Kiunicaies  with  the  metal  in  the  interior.  The  metallic  coatings  are  called 
respectively  the  inttrnal  and  external  toaiings.  Like  the  condenser,  the 
jar  is  charged  by  connecting  one  of  the  coatings  with  the  ground,  and  the 
other  with  the  source  of  electricity.  When  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  ex- 
ternal coaling,  and  the  knob  presented  to  the  positive  conductor  of  the 
machine,  positive  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  inner  and  negative  elec- 
tricity on  the  outer  coating.  The  reverse  is  the  case  if  the  jar  is  held  by  the 
knob,  and  the  external  coating  presented  to  the  machine.  The  positive 
charge  acting  inductively  across  the  dielectric  glass,  decomposes  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  outer  coaling,  attracting  the  negative,  and  repelling  the  positive 
which  escapes  by  the  hand  to  the  ground.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
theory  of  the  jar  is  identical  with  that  of  the  condenser,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  of  this  applies  to  the  jar,  substituting  the  two  coatings  for  the  two  plates 
A  and  B,  of  fig.  613. 

Like  any  other  condenser,  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  discharged  either  slowly 
or  instantaneously.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  held  in  the  hand  by  the  out- 
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side  coating  (fig.  6iS).  and  th 
the  simpledischarger.  Care  i 
with  the  discharger.  other«'i 
it  slowly  the  jar  is  placed  on 
then  the  external  coaling 


;  two  coatings  are  then  connected  by  meancl 
nust  be  taken  to  touch  _/f?-j('  the  exiernal  coa  ' 
>e  a  smart   shock  will  be  Tell.      To    dischi 
an  insulated  plate,  and  first   the  intenul 
iched,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a,  met 


conductor.    A  slight  spark  is  seen  at  each  discharge. 

Fig,  619  represents  a  very  pretty  experiment  for  illustrating  the  s 
discharge.  The  rod  terminates  in  a  small  bell,  d.  and  the  outside  coaiinf 
is  connected  with  an  upright  metallic  support,  on  which  is  a  similar  belle 
Between  [he  two  bells  a  light  brass  ball  is  suspended  by  a  silk  ihrud 
The  jar  is  then  charged  in  the  usual  manner  and  placed  on  the  support  a 
The  internal  coating  contains  a  quantity  of  free  electricity  ;  the  pendukn 
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attracted  and  immediately  repelled,  striking  against  the  second  bell, 
it  imparts  its  free  electricity.  Being  now  neutralised,  It  is  again  attracted ' 
the  first  bell,  and  so  on  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  air  be  dry,  and 
jar  pretty  large. 

761.  Kajden  Jar  wltb  moTeable  o<Mitliit>. — This  apparatus  (fig.  6Ki}i 
used  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  Leyden  jar,  the  opposite  electric 
distributed  on  the  coatings  merely,  but  reside  principally  on  t 
sides  of  the  glass.     It  consists  of  a  somewhat  conical  glass  vessel,  B, 
moveable  coatings  of  line  or  tin,  C  and  D.   These  separate  pieces  placed 
in  the  other,  as  shown  in  figure  A,  form  a  complete  Leyden  jar.     After  h»» 
charged  the  jar,  it  is  placed  on  a  cake  of  resin  ;  the  internal  coating  is  I 
removed  by  the  hand,  or  better  a  glass  rod,  and  then  the  glass  vessel    1 
coatings  are  found  to  contain  little  or  no  electricity,  and  if  they  are  placed  1 
the  table  they  are  restored  to  ibc  neutral  state.     Nevertbelcss,  when  die  jl 
is  put  together  again,  as  represented  in  the  figure  at  A,  a  shock  may  beulK' 
from  it  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  coatings  had  not  been  removed.    Il 
therefore  concluded  that  the  coalings  merely  play  the  part  of  conduewn 
distributing  the  electricity  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  thus  becouiH 
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polarised,  and  retains  this  state  even  when  placed  on  the  table,  owing  to  Its 
imperfect  conductiviiy. 

The  experiment  may  be  conveniently  made  by  forming  a  Leyden  jar,  of 
which  the  inside  and  outside  coalings  are  of  mercury,  charging  it  ;  then 


having  mixed  the  two  coatings,  the  apparatus  is  put  together  again,  upon 
which  a  discharge  may  be  once  more  talcen. 

762.  Ucht«nbflr('»  flrBTM- — This  experiment  well  illustrates  the  oppo- 
site electrical  conditions  of  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Holding  a 
jar  charged  with  positive  electricity  by  the  hand,  a  series  of  lines  are  drawn 
with  the  knob  on  a  cake  of  resin  or  vulcanite ;  then  having  placed  the  jar 
on  an  insulator,  it  is  held  by  the  knob,  and  another  series  traced  by  means 
of  the  outer  coating.  If  now  an  intimate  mixture  of  red  lead  and  Hour  of 
sulphur  be  projected  on  the  cake,  the  sulphur  will  attach  itself  to  the  posi- 
tive lines,  and  the  red  lead  to  the  negative  lines  ;  the  reason  being  that  in 
mixing  the  powders  the  sulphur  has  become  negatively  electrized,  and  the 
red  lead  positively.  The  sulphur  will  arrange  itself  in  lufts  with  numerous 
diverging  branches,  while  the  red  lead  will  take  the  form  of  small  circular 
spots,  indicating  a  difference  in  the  two  electricities  on  the  surface  of  the 

763.  VenvtrftUon  ortliB  oIiBrce.  KMldoiU  «li«rE«.— Not  only  do  the 
electricities  adhere  10  the  two  surfaces  of  the  insulating  medium  which 
separates  them,  but  they  penetrate  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  interior,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  A  condenser  is  formed  of  a  plate  of 
shellac,  and  moveable  metal  plates.  It  is  then  charged,  retained  in  that 
state  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  discharged.  On  removing  the  metal 
coatings  and  examining  both  surfaces  of  the  insulator,  they  show  no  signs  of 
electricity.  After  some  time,  however,  each  face  exhibits  the  presence  of 
some  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  plate  with  which  it  was  in 
contact  while  the  apparatus  was  charged.  This  can  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  electricity  had  slowly  penetrated  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  experiment,  and  had  returned  to  the  surface 
during  the  second. 

A  phenomenon  frequently  observed  in  Leyden  jars  is  of  the  same  nature. 
When  a  jar  has  been  discharged  and  allowed  to  stand  a  short  lime,  it  ex- 
hibits a  second  charge,  which  is  called  the  elixiric  raidne.    The  jar  may  be 
Bgain  discharged,  and  a  second  :esiduc  will  be  left,  feebler  than  the  Arsi, 
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nnd  so  on,  for  three  or  four  times.  Indeed  with  a  delicate  electroia 
long  succession  of  such  residues  may  be  demonstrated.  Time  b  H 
for  the  penetration  of  llie  electricities  into  the  mass  ;  and  hence  the  I 
is  greater  the  longer  the  jar  has  remained  charged.  The  magaitude 
residue  further  depends  on  the  amount  of  llie  charge,  and  also  on  the  i 
I  in  which  the  metal  plates  are  in  contact  with  the  insulator.     It  vario 

\  the  nature  of  the  substance,  but  there  is  no  residue  with  either  liqid 

I  gaseous  insulators.      Faraday   found  that    with  paratflne   the  resi<' 

I  greatest,  then  with  shellac,  while  with  glass  and  sulphur  it  was  leasts 

I  Kohlrausch  has  found  that  the  residue  is  nearly  proponional  to  the  thid 

P  of  the  insulator, 

I  764.  Btaotrle  buttarlM.— The  charge  which  a  Leyden  jar  can 

\  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  coated  surface,  and  for  small  thicknei 

b 


inversely  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  insulator.  Hence,  the  fl 
and  thinner  the  jar  the  more  powerful  the  charge,  Bui  very  large  ji 
expensive,  and  liable  to  break  ;  and  when  loo  thin,  the  accutnuUtedj 
iriciiies  are  apt  to  discharge  themselves  through  the  glass,  especially  % 
not  quite  homogeneous.  Leyden  jars  have  usually  from  }  to  3  squU 
of  coaled  surface.     For  more  powerful  charges  electric  batteries  are  ■ 

An  tUclric  battery  consists  of  a  series  of  Leyden  jars,  whose  11 
external  coatings  are  respectively  connected  with  each  other  (fig,  611). 
are  usually  placed  in  a  wooden  box  lined  on  the  bottom  with  tinfotL  \ 
lining  is  connected  with  two  metal  handles  in  the  sides  of  the  bot 
internal  coatings  are  connected  with  each  other  by  metallic  rods,  aad 
battery  is  charged  by  placing  the  internal  coatings  in  connection  wJB 
prime  conductor,  while  the  outer  coatings  are  connected  with  the  groia| 
means  of  a  chain  fixed  to  the  handles.  A  quadrant  electrometer  fixedlj 
jar  indicates  the  charge  of  the  batterj'.  Although  there  is  a  large  qi4 
of  electricity  accumulated  in  the  apparatus  the  divergence  is  not  great,! 
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0  the  free  electricity  on  the  intemil  coating.     The  larger  and 
i   ihey   are,  the  longer  is  the   time  required  to  charge  the 
battery,  but  the  effects  are  so  much  the  more  powerful. 

When  a  baitery  is  10  be  discharged,  the  coatings  are  connected  by  meansi 
of  the  discharging  rod,  the  outside  coating  bting  touched  first.  Great  care 
is  required,  for  with  large  batteries  serious  accidents  may  occur,  resulting  even 
in  death. 

765.  Tba  iuiiT«i«Bl  dUotaarrer. — This  is  an  almost  indispensable  ap- 
paratus in  experiments  with  the  electric  battery.  On  a  wooden  stand  (fig. 
623)  are  two  glass  legs,  each  provided  with  universal  joints,  in  which  moveable. 
brass  rods  are  titted.  Between  these  legs  is  a  small  ivory  table,  on  which  is 
placed  the  object  under  experiment.  The  two  metal  knobs  being  directed 
towards  the  objects,  one  of  them  is  connected  with  the  e.'demal  coating  of 
the  battery,  and  the  moment  communication  is  made  between  ihe  outer  and 
the  inner  coaling  by  means  of  the  glass  discharging  rod,  a  violent  shock 
passes  through  the  object  on  the  table. 

766.  CtiarclnB  by  oaaeada. — A  series  of  Leyden  jars  are  placed  each 
separately  on  insulating  supports.     The  knob  of  the  first  is  in  connection 


ihh  itie  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  its  outer  coaling  joined  to  the 
mb  of  the  second,  the  outer  coaling  of  the  second  to  the  knob  of  the  third, 
m  J  the  outer  coaling  of  the  last  communicating  with  the  ground, 
er  coating  of  the  first  receives   a  charge  of  positive  electricity  from 
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Fig.  623- 


dihcharge  ensues.  The  distance  is  called  the  striking  dista* 
invertiely  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  directly  propc 
the  ele<:tric  density  of  that  point  of  the  inner  coating  at  which  the 
take*  place.  As  the  density  of  any  jxiint  of  the  inner  coating,  otl 
remaining  the  same,  is  proportional  to  the  entire  charge,  the  strikin 
U  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  jar.     The  measu 
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diaige  of  a  battery,  however,  by  means  of  the  striking  distance,  can  only 
Mplace  when  the  charge  disappears. 

P)r  means  of  Lane's  electrometer,  which  depends  on  an  application  of 
j^  principle,  the  charge  of  a  jar  or  battery  may  be  measured.  This 
iRitus,  c  (fig.  623),  consists  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  near  which  there 
^hertical  metallic  support.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  brass  rod,  with  a  knob 
iie  end,  which  can  be  placed  in  metallic  connection  with  the  outside  of 
|Mr :  the  rod  being  moveable,  the  knob  can  be  kept  at  a  measured  dis- 
te  from  the  knob  of  the  inner  coating.  Fig.  623  represents  the  operation 
■Misuring  the  charge  of  a  jar  by  means  of  this  apparatus.  The  jar  ^, 
M  charge  is  to  be  measured,  is  placed  on  an  insulated  stool  with  its 
Ir  coating  in  metallic  connection  with  the  inner  coating  of  Lane's  jar  r, 
boater  coating  of  which  is  in  connection  with  the  ground,  or  still  better 
B  a  system  of  gas  or  water  pipes ;  a  is  the  conductor  of  the  machine. 
«nthe  machine  is  worked,  positive  electricity  passes  into  the  jar  ^ ;  a  pro- 
Jonate  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  repelled  from  its  outer  coating, 
into  the  inner  coating  of  the  electrometer,  and  there  produces  a 
When  this  has  reached  a  certain  limit,  it  discharges  itself  between 
^wo  knobs,  and  as  often  as  such 

mscharge  takes    place,  the    same 

•^tity    of   positive    electricity   will  "        ^''"■^^^^^^k-tn  I     p 

^  passed  from  the  machine  into 
fcattery;  hence  its  charge  is  pro- 
lonal  to  the  number  of  discharges 
k«  electrometer. 

"Harris's  imit  jar  (fig.  624)  is  an 

i- cation    of   the    same    principle.  Fig.  624. 

is  very  convenient  for  measuring 
fc cities  of  electricity.  It  consists  of  a  small  Leyden  phial,  4  inches  in 
t^li  and  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  coated  to  about  an  inch  from  the  end, 
s  to  expose  about  6  inches  of  coated  surface.  It  is  fixed  horizontally  on 
^S  insulator,  and  the  charging  rod  connected  at  P  with  the  conductor  of 
rriachine,  while  the  outer  coating  is  connected  with  the  jar  or  battery  by 
rod  //.  When  the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  the  interior  has  reached 
'X'tain  height  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  two  balls  m  and  /i,  a 
^arge  ensues,  and  marks  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  received  as  a 
■"ge  by  the  battery,  in  terms  of  the  small  jar. 

^68.  &aws  of  electrle  oliarre* — Harris,  by  means  of  experiments  with 
^nit  jar  suitably  modified,  and  Riess,  by  analogous  arrangements,  have 
f^d,  by  independent  researches,  that  for  small  distances  the  striking  dis- 
^e  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  inversely 
^portional  to  the  extent  of  coated  surface  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  proportional 
^be  electric  density.  Thus,  taking  the  surface  of  one  jar  as  unity,  if  a 
Uery  of  six  Leyden  jars  charged  by  100  turns  of  the  machine  has  a  striking 
^nce  of  9  millimetres,  a  battery  of  four  similar  jars  charged  by  120  turns 
^  have  the  striking  distance  of  i6*2  millimetres.    For 
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Thc  charge  also  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  glass,  or  other  dielectric,  of 
which  the  jar  is  made  ;  and,  further,  is  staled  by  Wheatsloae  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric.  Ricss  has  alia 
found  that  when  a  battery  or  jar  is  discharged  in  the  striking  distance,  a 
charge  still  remains,  for  when  the  coatings  aj«  brought  nearer,  a  similar  dis- 
charge may  he  taken,  and  50  on.  The  amount  of  this  residual  charge  when 
the  discharge  takes  place  at  the  greatest  striking  distance  is  always  in  Iki 
same  proportion  to  tlu  entire  charge.  In  Riess's  experiments,  0*846  or  liof 
the  total  charge  disappeared,  and  only  /j  remained. 

769.  Tolta'a  conclsnaliiE  eleotroacope. — ^Thc  condensing  electroscope 
invented  by  Volta  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  gold-leaf  electroscope 
(741).    The  rod  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are  afhxed  lemiinates  in  a  diic 


Instead  of  in  a  knob,  and  there  is  another  disc  of  the  same  size  provided  aiiii 
an  insulating  glass  handle.  Tlie  discs  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  insulatini 
shellac  varnish  {fig.  62;)- 

To  render  very  small  quantities  of  electricity  perceptible  by  this  appiraCns. 
one  of  the  plates,  which  thus  becomes  the  coUeetiiig  plale,  is  touched  with 
the  body  under  examination.  The  other  plate,  the  condensing  flatt.  iscw- 
necied  with  the  ground  by  touching  It  with  the  finger.  The  clectrioiy  "* 
the  body,  being  diffused  over  the  collecting  plate,  acts  inductively  thfMgli 
the  varnish  on  the  neutral  fluid  of  the  other  plate,  attracting  the  oppos"* 
electricity,  but  repelling  that  of  like  kind.  The  two  electricities  thus becon" 
accumulated  on  the  two  plates  just  as  in  a  condenser,  but  there  is  no  dim- 
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gCDce  of  the  leaves,  for  the  opposite  electricities  counteract  each  other.  The 
finger  is  now  removed,  and  then  the  source  of  electricity,  and  stiil  there  is  no 
divergence  ;  but  if  the  upper  plate  be  raised  (fig,  626)  the  neutralisation 
ceases,  and  the  electricity  being  free  to  move  diffuses  itself  over  the  rod  and 
the  leaves,  which  then  diverge  widely.  The  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  is  in- 
creased by  adapting  to  the  foot  of  the  apparatus  two  metallic  rods,  termina- 
ting in  knobs,  for  these  knobs  being  excited  by  induction  from  the  gold 
leaves  react  upron  them. 

A  still  further  degree  of  delicacy  is  attained  if  the  rods  be  replaced  by  two 
Bohnenberger's  dry  piles,  one  of  which  presents  its  p>ositive  and  the  other  its 
negative  pole.  Instead  of  two  gold  leaves  there  is  only  one  ;  the  least  trace 
of  electricity  causes  it  to  oscillate  either  to  one  side  or  to  the  Other,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  kind  of  electricity. 

770.  ntonuon'a  quadrant  •leotovmetar. — Sir  Wilham  Thomson  has 
devised  a  new  and  delicate  form  of  electrometer,  by  which  measurements 
of  the  amount  of  electrical  charge  may  be  made.  The  principle  of  this  instru- 
ment may  be  understood  from  ihe  following  description  of  a  form  of  it  con- 
structed for  lecture  purposes  by  Messrs.  Elliott. 

A  light  flat  broad  aluminium  needle  {fig.  627}  hangs  by  a  very  thin  wire 
from  the  inner  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  outer  coating  being  in 
conducting  communication  with  the 
earth.  The  whole  apparatus  is  en- 
closed within  a  glass  shade  and  the 
air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  a  dish 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  loss  of  electricity, 
and  the  needle  remains  at  a  vir- 
tually constant  charge. 

The  needle  is  suspended  over 
four  quadrantal  metal  plates  in- 
sulated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  ground  by  resting  on  glass 
stands.  The  alternate  quadrants 
are.  in  conducting  communication 
with  each  other  by  means  of  wires. 
If  now  all  the  quadrants  are  in  the 
same  electrical  condition,  the  needle 
will  be  at  rest  when  it  is  directly 
over  one  of  ihe  diametrical  slits. 
But  if  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants 
are  charged  with  opposite  kinds  of  ' 
electricity,  as  when,  for  instan 
Ihcy  are  connected  with  the  two  "*  ™'' 

poles  of  an  insulated  voltaic  cell  by  means  of  the  knobs,  then  each  end  of 
the  needle  will  be  repelled  by  the  pair  of  quadrants  which  are  electrified  like 
itself,  and  will  be  attracted  by  the  other  pair.  It  will  thus  be  subject  to  the 
action  of  a  couple  tending  to  set  it  obliquely  to  the  slit 

In  order  to  render  the  slightest  motion  of  the  needle  visible,  a  small 
silver  concave  mirror  with  a  radius  of  about  a  metre  is  fixed  above  it.    The 
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light  of  a  petroleum  lamp,  not  represented  in  the  figure,  strikes  against  thii, 
and  is  reflected  as  a  spot  on  a.  horizontal  scale.  Any  deflection  of  tite  neealle 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  is  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  spot  of 
light  on  the  scale  (531). 

771.  Tnom«on'a  *b>olBte  rteetromfJ. — Another  class  of  electro- 
meters also  invented  by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  have  the  advantage  of  furnishing 
a  direct  measure  of  electrical  constants  in  absolute  measure.  Yi%.  618 
represents  the  essential  features  of  a  modified  form  of  the  electrometer, 
which  has  been  derised  by  Professor  Foster  for  class  experiments. 

Two  plane  metal  discs  A  and  B,  about  10  cm.  in  diameter,  are  kept  aia 
distance  from  each  other,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  their  diameten, 


but  which  can  be  very  accurately  measured.  Out  of  the  centre  of  the  upper 
one  is  cut  a  disc  i: ;  this  is  suspended  by  insulating  threads  from  one  end  of 
the  arm  ah  of  a  balance,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  counterpoise,  or  1 
scale  pan  p.  At  the  end  of  the  arm  is  a  fork,  across  which  is  stretched  » 
fine  wire  ;  when  the  disc  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  band  or  rii^i 
which  surrounds  ii,  and  which  is  called  the  guard  ring,  this  fine  wire  is 
ejtaclly  across  the  interval  between  two  marks  in  the  upright,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  which  can  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of  the  lens  C.  The 
disc  and  (he  guard  ring  are  kept  at  a  constant  potential,  being  connected  br 
a  wire  with  a  constant  source  of  electricity,  while  the  other  can  be  keptu 
any  potenti.-il. 

Suppose  now  that  the  «hoIe  system  is  at  the  same  potential,  and  thii 
the  disc  is  exactly  balanced  so  as  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  guard  ring-  V 
now  ii  be  electrified  to  a  given  potential,  while  the  other  plate  is  connected 
with  the  earth,  then  the  body  charged  with  electricity  of  higher  potential 
that  is,  the  disc,  will  be  urged  towards  the  body  of  lower  potential,  the  faxA 
plate,  and  in  order  lo  retain  it  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  guard  ring  tb* 
force  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever  must  be  increased.  This  may  1* 
done  by  altering  the  distance  of  the  counterpoise,  or  by  adding  weights  to  » 
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scale  pan,  and  the  additional  force  thus  applied  is  a  measure  of  the  attrac- 
tive force. 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  the  attractive  force  between  any  two  plates 
electrified  to  different  potentials  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials,  provided  the  distance  between  them  is  small  in  comparison 
with  their  area,  and  that  the  portions  of  the  plates  opposite  each  other  are 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
above  case.  If  S  is  the  area  of  the  disc,  d  the  distance  of  the  plates,  V— Vj 
their  difference  of  potentials,  and  F  the  force  required  to  balance  a  certain 
attraction,  then 


for  Vi «  O  ;  this  is 


Snd'  S/      S 


Now  as  F  is  expressed  by  a  weight,  and  S  and  d  are  measures  of 
length,  we  have  a  means  of  expressing  difference  of  potentials  in  absolute 
measure  (700). 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  experiments  may  be  modified  by  making  the 
weight  constant,  and  the  distance  variable.  By  means  of  mlcrometric 
arrangements  the  distance  of  the  plates  may  be  varied  and  measured  with 
very  great  accuracy. 

772.  Potential  of  a  &eyden  jar. — Let  us  suppose  A  (fig.  629)  to  represent 
an  insulated  metal  sphere,  and  let  us  consider  it  placed  in  conducting  com- 
munication with  a  source  of,  say,  positive  electricity,  which  is  supposed  to  be 

at  a  constant  potential  V.    Then  its  potential  V  is  ^,  and  its  charge  ^  -  VR, 

R. 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere  A. 

Suppose  now  it  be  possible  to  surround  this  sphere  by  an  external  con- 
ducting shell,  B,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  ground ;  movements  of 
electricity  will  take  place  ;  a  new  equilibrium 
will  be  established,  and  there  will  now  be 
two  electrical  layers,  one  on  the  sphere  A 
and  the  other  on  the  sphere  B.  These  will 
have  no  action  on  any  external  point,  which 
is  only  possible  provided  the  charges  are 
equal  and  contrary.  If  +  Q  is  the  charge 
on  the  inner  sphere,  then  -  Q  is  that  on  the 
outer. 

The  charge  of  the  original  sphere  is  at 
first  not  altered  by  this  operation,  but  its 
potential  is  less,  its  capacity  being  now 
greater,  and,  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
source  which  is  constant,  it  receives  fresh 
charges  of  electricity  until  it  is  again  at  the  potential  of  the  source  V. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  insulating  layer  which  separates  the  inner 
from  the  outer  coating  is  air,  and  that  its  thickness  is  / ;  then  the  potential 
V  of  the  whole  system  is  made  up  of  two  parts  Q,  the  first  due  to  the  electrical 
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chargc  of  the  inner  sphere  V  =  +  ^»   and  the  second  due  to  the  chai]gcof 

the  outer  sphere  -  -  \„  that  is.  V  -  ?  -  ^  -  ^^^'~^^-^  or    Q  -  ™ 

Now,  the  charge  of  the  insulated  sphere  q  =  VR  ;  hence  i.  —   _  _  _     But 

r  T  Q  R' 

R'-R  is  the  thickness  of  the  insulator,  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  wt 

O     R' 

will  suppose  is  air,  and,  calling  this  /,  we  have  -^  •=  y,  that  is,  that  the  charge 

is  inversely  as  the  thickness. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  results  here  obtained  apply  strictly  only  to 
the  supposed  case  in  which  the  inner  conductor  is  completely  surrounded  by 
the  outer  one,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  form  of  a  Leydcn 
jar.     It  may,  however,  be  applied  to  them  if  we  compare  homologous  jars; 

VRR'  VR* 

in  the  above  formula  Q  «  ^      _  ,  if  R  and  R'  are  nearly  equal,  then  Q  -  ^  « 

Rj  —  R  / 

A   VR^      VS 

-- — --=      .  where  S  is  the  surface  and  /  the  thickness  of  the  insulating  coat- 

c 

ing.     In  this  formula  -  -  is  a  constant  for  a  Leyden  jar  of  given  dimen- 

4t/ 

sions,  and  represents  the  capacity  of  the  jar. 

If  instead  of  air  there  be  a  solid  or  liquid  dielectric,  whose  specific  indue- 

VS       VS 
tive  capacity  is  k,  the  formula  becomes  Q  "  — -  - « If  the  dielectric  be 

partly  air  and  partly  some  other  material  such  as  glass,  then  if  the  thick- 
ness  of  this  latter  is  ^,  Q  « .     The  expression  —  is  sometimes 

written  /',  and  represents  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  air  equivalent  to  it 
in  specific  inductive  capacity.     It  is  also  called  the  reduced  thickness. 


THE   ELECTRIC  DISCHARGE. 

773.  affects  of  tbe  eleotrlo  discliarire. — The  recombination  of  the  tvo 
electricities  which  constitutes  the  electrical  discharge  may  be  either  con- 
tinuous or  sudden  ;  continuousy  or  of  the  nature  of  a  current,  as  when  the 
two  conductors  of  a  Holtz's  machine  are  joined  by  a  chain  or  a  wire ;  and 
sudden^  as  when  the  opposite  electricities  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  two 
adjacent  conductors,  till  their  mutual  attraction  is  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  intervening  resistances,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  the  difference 
between  a  sudden  and  a  continuous  discharge  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
kind,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  non-conductor,  and  the^'Cf) 
best  conductors,  the  metals,  offer  an  appreciable  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electricity.  Still  the  difference  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  is  sufBdently 
great  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  range  of  phenomena. 
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Ricss  has  shown  that  the  discharge  of  a  battery  does  not  consist  in  a 
simple  union  of  the  positive  and  negative  electricity,  but  that  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  successive  partial  discharges.  The  direction  of  the  discharge 
depends  mainly  on  the  length  and  nature  of  the  circuit.  By  observations  of 
the  image  of  the  spark  in  a  rotating  mirror,  and  of  the  luminous  phenomena 
at  the  positive  and  negative  poles  when  the  discharge  takes  place  in  highly 
rarefied  gases,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which  a  magnet  affects  the  pheno- 
mena of  discharge,  Feddersen  and  Paalzow  have  shown  that  the  discharge 
consists  of  a  series  of  oscillating  currents  ahemating  in  opposite  directions. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  increases,  the  number  of  these  alternating 
discharges  decreases,  but  at  the  same  time  their  duration  is  greater.  With 
very  great  resistance,  as  for  instance  when  a  wet  thread  is  interposed,  the 
alternating  discharge  becomes  a  single  one. 

^^J^  urork  effected  bj  tlie  dteeharge  of  a  Keyden  Jar. — The  work 

required  to  charge  a  Leyden  jar  is  W  «  JQV  - . —  « -^  ,and  from  the  principle 

of  the  conservation  of  energy,  this  stored-up  energy  reappears  when  the  jar  is 
discharged.  This  occurs  partly  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  partly  in  the  heating 
effect  of  the  whole  system  of  conductors  through  which  the  discharge  takes 
place.  When  the  armatures  are  connected  by  a  thick  short  wire,  the  spark 
is  strong  and  the  heating  effect  small ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  jar  is  dis- 
charged through  a  long  fine  wire,  this  becomes  more  heated,  but  the  spark  is 
weaker. 

If  a  series  of  identical  jars  are  each  separately  charged  from  the  same 
source,  they  will  each  acquire  the  same  potential,  which  will  not  be  altered  if 
all  the  jars  are  connected  by  their  inner  and  outer  coatings  respectively. 
The  total  charge  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  battery  had  been  charged  directly 
from  the  source,  and  its  energy  will  be  W  - \n^q  -  §VQ.  That  is,  the  energy 
of  a  battery  of  //  equal  jars  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  jar  of  the  same 
thickness  but  oin  times  the  surface. 

Let  us  consider  two  similar  Leyden  jars  having  respectively  the  capaci- 
ties c  and  c'^  and  let  one  of  them  be  charged  to  potential  V  and  let  the  other 
remain  uncharged.  Suppose  now  that  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the 
jars  are  respectively  connected  with  each  other.    Then  the  energy  of  the 

charged  jar  alone  is  W  -  i^,  and  when  it  is  connected  with  the  other  the 
original  charge  will  spread  itself  over  the  two,  so  that  the  energy  of  the 

charge  in  the  two  jars  is  W  = ^^—  .    Hence  W  :  W' ^c-^c'  \  c\  and  there- 

2(^  +  0 
fore  since  ^ +  r'  is  always  greater  than  r,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  energy.     In 

point  of  fact,  when  a  charged  jar  is  connected  with  an  uncharged  one,  a  spark 

passes  which  is  the  equivalent  of  this  loss  of  energy. 

It  follows  further  that  whenever  two  jars  at  different  potentials  are 
united  there  is  always  a  loss  of  energy. 

The  phenomena  of  the  discharge  are  usually  divided  into  ^t  physiological^ 
lufMtnous,  mechanical^  magnetical,  and  chemical  effects. 

775.  ybjelolo^eal  effects. — The  physiological  effects  are  those  pro- 
duced on  living  beings,  or  on  those  recently  deprived  of  life.  In  the  first 
case  they  consist  of  a  violent  excitement  which  the  electricity  exerts  on 
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the  sensibility  and  contractility  of  the  organic  tissues  through  whidi  it 
passes  ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  violent  muscular  convulsions  which  resemble  a 
return  to  life. 

The  shock  from  the  electrical  machine  has  been  already  noticed  (760). 
The  shock  taken  from  a  charged  Ley  den  jar  by  grasping  the  outer  coadng 
with  one  hand  and  touching  the  inner  with  the  other,  is  much  more  viokntt 
and  has  a  peculiar  character.  With  a  small  jar  the  shock  is  felt  in  theelbov; 
with  a  jar  of  about  a  quart  capacity  it  is  felt  across  the  chest,  and  with  jan 
of  still  larger  dimensions  in  the  stomach. 

A  shock  may  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  persons  simultaneously  bf 
means  of  the  Leyden  jar.  For  this  purpose  they  must  form  a  chain  by  join- 
ing hands.  If  then  the  first  touches  the  outside  coating  of  a  charged  jai; 
while  the  last  at  the  same  time  touches  the  knob,  all  receive  a  simultaQeoos 
shock,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  on  the  charge,  and  on  the  number  rf 
persons  receiving  it.  Those  in  the  centre  of  the  chain  are  found  to  receiTC 
a  less  violent  shock  than  those  near  the  extremities.  The  Abbd  Nollet  dis- 
charged a  Leyden  jar  through  an  entire  regiment  of  1,500  men,  who  all 
received  a  violent  shock  in  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

With  large  Leyden  jars  and  batteries  the  shock  is  sometimes  very  dan- 
gerous. Priestley  killed  rats  with  batteries  of  7  square  feet  coated  sur&cer 
and  cats  with  a  battery  of  about  4J  square  yards  coating. 

776.  ibnmlnoos  efleots.— The  recombination  of  two  electricities  of  higb 
potential  (727)  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  light,  as  is  sees 
when  sparks  are  taken  from  a  machine,  or  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged. 
The  better  the  conductors  on  which  the  electricities  are  accumulated,  the 
more  brilliant  is  the  spark  ;  its  colour  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
bodies,  but  also  with  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium   and  with  the 
pressure.     The  spark  between  two  (fharcoal  points  is  yellowy  between  tit) 
balls  of  silvered  copper  it  is  green,  between  knobs  of  wood  or  ivory  it  is 
crimson.     In  atmospheric  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  the  electric  spark  is 
white  and  brilliant  ;  in  rarefied  air  it  is  reddish  ;  and  in  vacuo  it  is  \ioIet 
In  oxygen,  as  in  air,  the  spark  is  white ;  in  hydrogen  it  is  reddish,  and  green 
in  the  vapour  of  mercury  ;  in  carbonic  acid  it  is  also  green,  while  in  nitrogen 
it   is   blue   or  purple,  and  accompanied  hy  a  peculiar   sound.     Generally 
speaking,  the  higher  the  potential  the  greater  is  the  lustre  of  the  spark. 
It  is   asserted  by   Fusinieri   that  in  the  electric   spark  there  is  always  a 
transfer  of  material  particles  in  a  state  of  eKtreme  tenuity,  in   which  case 
the  modifications  in  colour  must  be  due  to  the  transport  of  ponderable 
matter. 

When  the  spark  is  viewed  through  a  prism,  the  spectrum  obtained  is  full 
of  dark  lines  (566),  the  number  and  arrangement  of  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  poles. 

']']'].  Spark  and  bmsli  disoharire. — The  shapes  which  luminous  electric 
phenomena  assume  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — the  spark  and  X^tttbrusk 
The  brush  forms  when  the  electricity  leaves  the  conductor  in  a  continuous 
flow  ;  the  spark,  when  the  discharge  is  discontinuous.  The  formation  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  conductor  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  conductors  in  its  vicinity;  and  small  alterations  in  the  position 
of  the  surrounding  conductors  transform  the  one  into  thc^  other.. 
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The  spark  which  at  short  distances  appears  straight,  at  longer  distances 
has  a  zig-tag  shape  with  diverging  branches.  Its  length  depends  on  the 
density  at  the  part  of  the  conductor  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  and  to  obtain 
the  longest  sparks  the  electricity  must  be  of  as  high  density  as  possible,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  dischat^e  spontaneously.  With  long  sparks  the  luminosity 
is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  spark. 

The  brush  derives  ils  name  from  the  radiating  divergent  arrangement  of 
the  light,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  cone,  whose  apex  touches 
the  conducior.  Its  siie  and  colour  differ  with  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
conductor  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hissing  noise,  very  different  from 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  spark.  Its  luminosity  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  spark, 
for  while  the  iatier  can  easily  be  seen  by  daylight,  the  former  is  only  visible 
in  a  darkened  room.  The  brush  discharge  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  on  the  conductor  a  wire  filed 
round  at  the  end,  or,  with  a  powerful  machine,  by 
placing  a  small  bullet  on  the  conductor.  The  brush 
.  Irom  a  negative  conductor  is  less  than  from  a  positive 
conductor  ;  the  cause  of  this  difference  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out,  but  may  originate  in  the  fact, 
which  Faraday  has  observed,  that  negative  electricity 
discharges  into  the  air  at  a  somewhat  lower  density 
than  positive  electricity  ;  so  that  a  negatively  chained 
knob  sooner  attains  that  density  at  which  sponta- 
neous discharge  takes  place,  than  does  a  positively 
charged  one,  and  therefore  discharges  the  electricity 
at  smaller  intervals  and  in  less  quantities. 

When  electricity,  in  virtue  of  its  high  density, 
issues  from  a  conductor,  no  other  conductor  being 
near,  the  discbarge  takes  place  without  noise,  and 
at  the  places  at  which  it  appears  there  is  a  pale 
blue  luminosity  called  the  electrical  glow,  or  on 
points,  a  star-like  centre  of  ligJit.  It  is  seen  in  the 
dark  by  placing  a  point  on  the  conductor  of  the 
machine. 

778.  BiMtrlo  err.— The  influence  of  the  pressure  Fig.  63a 

of  the  air  on  the  electric  light  may  be  studied  by  means 
of  the  electric  egg.  This  consists  of  an  ellipsoidal  glass  vessel  (fig.  630),  with 
inetal  caps  at  each  end.  The  lower  tap  is  provided  with  a  stopcock,  so 
that  it  can  be  screwed  into  an  air  pump,  and  also  into  a  heavy  metallic  foot. 
The  upp>er  metal  rod  moves  up  and  down  In  a  leather  stuffing  box  ;  the 
lower  one  is  fixed  to  the  cap.  A  vacuum  having  been  made,  the  stopcock 
is  turned,  and  the  vessel  screwed  into  its  foot;  the  upper  part  is  then  con- 
nected with  a  jKiwerful  electricji  machine,  and  the  lower  one  with  the 
ground.  On  working  the  machine,  the  globe  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble 
violet  light  continuous  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  resulting  from  the 
rccomposition  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  upper  cap  with  the  negative  of  the 
lower.  If  the  air  be  gradually  allowed  to  enter  by  opening  the  stop- 
cock, the  light  now  appears  white  and  brilliant,  and  is  only  seen  as  an 
ordinary  intermittent  spark. 
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Some  beautiful  effects  of  the  electric  light  are  obtained  hf  meuu  of 
Geissler's  tubes,  which  will  be  noticed  under  Dynamical  Electricity. 

779.  XantBona  tste,  •^laaxt,  mad  botU*.— The  luminous  tube  (fig.  6]i) 
is  a  glass  tube  about  a  yard  long,  round  which  are  arranged  id  a  spinl  Ibnii 


a  series  of  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  tinfoil,  between  which  are  very  short 
intervals.  There  is  a  brass  cap  with  hooks  al  each  end,  in  which  the  spit»l 
terminates.     If  one  end  be  presented  to  a  machine  in  action,  while  the  other 


Fig.  6ji- 

is  held  in  the  hand,  sparks  appear  simultaneously  at  each  inten-al,  and  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  luminous  appearance,  especially  in  the  dark. 

The  luminous  pane  {lig.  632)  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and 
consists  of  a  square  of  ordinary  glass,  on  which  is  fastened  a  narrow  strip  of 
tinfoil  folded  parallel  to  itself  for  a  great  number  of  times.  Spaces  are  cut 
out  of  this  strip  so  as  to  represent  any  figure,  a  portico  for  example.  The 
pane  being  fixed  between  two  insulating  supports,  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
strip  is  connected  with  ihe  electrical  machine,  and  the  lower  part  with  the 
ground.     When   the   machine   is   in   operation,   a   spark   appears  at  each 
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inten-al,  and  reproduc 
flu.. 

The  luminous  Jar  (tig.  633)  is  a  Leyden  jar,  whose  outer  coating  C' 
of  3  l3>er  of  vamish  strewed  over  with  metallic  ponder.  A  stripof  tinhttcd 
on  the  bottom  is  connected  with  the  ground  by  means  of  a  chain  :  a  second 
band  at  the  upper  part  of  the  coating  has  a  projecting  part  and  the  rod  of 
the  bottle  is  curved  so  that  the  knob  is  about  J  of  an  inch  from  ihe  piojec- 
tion.  This  jar  is  suspended  from  the  machine,  and  as  rapidly  as  this  is 
worked,  large  and  brilliant  sparks  pass  between  the  knob  and  the  01 
ing,  illuminating  the  outside  of  the  apparatus. 

780.  B«>tlnr  eSeeta. —  Besides  being  luminous,  the  electric  spark  is  a 
source  of  inttnse  heat.    When  it  passes  through  infiainmable  liquids,  as 
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ether  or  alcohol,  it  inflames  them.  An  arrangement  for  effecting  this  \% 
represented  in  hg.  634.  It  is  a  small  glass  cup  through  the  bottom  of  which 
passes  a  metal  rod,  terminating  in  a  knob  iind  fixed  to  a  metal  foot.  A 
quantity  of  liquid  sufhcienl  to  cover  the  knob  is  placed  in  the  vessel.  The 
outer  coating  of  the  jar  having  been  connected  with  the  loot  by  means  of  a 
chain,  the  spark  which  passes  when  the  two  knobs  are  brought  near  each 
other  infiames  the  hquid  With  ether  the  experiment  succeeds  very  well, 
but  alcohol  requires  to  be  6rst  warmed. 

Coal  gas  may  also  be  ignited  by  means  of  Ihe  electric  spark.    A  person 
standing  on  an  insulated  stool  places  one  hand  on  the  conductor  of  a  machine 
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which  is  then  worked,  while  he  presents  the  other  to  the  jet  of  gas  issuiog 
from  a  metallic  burner.    The  spark  which  passes  ignites  the  gas. 

When  a  battery  is  discharged  through  an  iron  or  steel  wire* it  becomes 
heated,  and  even  made  incandescent  or  melted,  if  the  discharge  is  rcry 
powerful. 

If,  in  discharging  ajar,  the  discharge  does  no  other  work,  then  the  whole 
of  the  energy  of  the  charge  (774)>  appears  in  the  form  of  heat ;  and  if  wc 
divide  this  by  Joule^s  equivalent  (489),  we  have  the  total  heating  due  to 
any  charge. 

The  laws  of  this  heating  effect  have  been  investigated  independently  by 
Harris  and  by  Reiss  by  means  of  the  electric  thermometer.  This  is  essentially 
an  air  thermometer,  across  the  bulb  of  which  is  a  fine  platinum  wire.  When 
a  discharge  is  passed  through  the  wire  it  becomes  heated,  expands  the  air 
in  the  bulb,  and  this  expansion  is  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  liquid  along 
the  graduated  stem  of  the  thermometer.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that 
the  increase  in  temperature  in  the  wire  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  divided  by  the  surface,  a  result  which  follows  from 
the  formula  already  given  (774).  Riess  has  also  found  that  itnth  the  sami 
charge^  but  with  wires  of  different  dimensions^  the  rise  of  temperature  is  in- 
versely as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  compared  w^ith  a  given 
wire  as  unity,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  a  wire  of  double  or  treble  the 
diameter  would  be  ^^  or  j\  as  small ;  but  as  the  masses  of  these  wires  are 
four  and  nine  times  as  great,  the  heat  produced  would,  be  respectively  \  and  } 
as  great  as  in  a  wire  of  unit  thickness. 

When  an  electric  discharge  is  sent  through  gunpowder  placed  on  the 
table  of  a  Henley's  discharger,  it  is  not  ignited,  but  is  projected  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  if  a  wet  string  be  interposed  in  the  circuit,  a  spark  ptasses  which 
ignites  the  powder.  This  arises  from  the  retardation  which  electricity  ex- 
periences in  traversing  a  semi-conductor,  such  as  a  wet  string  ;  for  the  heat- 
ing effect  is  proportional  to  the  duration  of  the  discharge. 

When  a  charge  is  passed  through  sugar,  heavy  spar,  fluorspar,  and  other 
substances,  they  afterwards  become  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  Eggs, 
fruit,  etc.,  may  be  made  luminous  in  the  dark  in  this  way. 

When  a  battery  is  discharged  through  a  gold  leaf,  pressed  between  two 
glass  plates  or  between  two  silk  ribbons,  the  gold  is  volatilised  in  a  \iolet 
powder  which  is  finely  divided  gold.  In  this  way  what  arc  called  electric 
portraits  are  obtained. 

Siemens  has  shown  that  when  a  jar  is  charged  and  discharged  se\*eral 
times  in  succession  the  glass  becomes  heated.  Hence  during  the  discharge 
there  must  be  movements  of  the  molecules  of  the  glass,  as  Faraday  sup- 
posed. 

781.  Maffnetio  effect*.— By  the  discharge  of  a  large  Leyden  jar  or 
battery,  a  steel  wire  may  be  magnetised  if  it  is  laid  at  right  angles  to  a  con- 
ducting wire  through  which  the  discharge  is  effected,  either  in  contact  with 
the  wire  or  at  some  distance.  And  even  with  less  powerful  discharges  a 
steel  bar  or  needle  may  be  magnetised  by  placing  it  inside  a  tube  on  which 
is  coiled  a  fine  insulated  copper  wire.  On  passing  the  discharge  through 
this  wire  the  steel  becomes  magnetised. 

To  effect  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  electric  current  pr©* 
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duccd  by  frictional  electricity  is  more  difficult  It  may  be  accomplished 
by  making  use  of  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  400  or  500  turns  of  line 
covered  wire,  which  is  further  insulated  by  being  coaled  with  shellac  varnish, 
a.nd  by  separating  the  layers  by  means  of  oiled  silk.  When  the  prime 
conductor  of  a  machine  in  action  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  galvano- 
meter wire,  and  the  other  with  the  ground,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  ii 

782.  MMbanlo*!  vnoM.— The  mechanical  effects  are  the  violent  lacera- 
tions, fractures,  and  sudden  expansions  which  ensue  when  a  powerful  dis- 
chaise  is  passed  through  a  badly-conducting  substance.    Glass  is  perforated, 


Fig.  635. 


wood  and  stones  are  fractured,  and  gases  and  liquids  are  violently  disturbed. 
The  mechanical  effects  of  the  electric  spark  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  variety 
of  experinients. 

Fig.  63;  represents  an  arrangement  for  perforating  a  piece  of  glass  or 
card.  It  consists  of  two  glass  columns,  with  a  horizontal  cross-piece,  in 
which  is  a  pointed  conductor,  B.  The  piece  of  glass,  A,  is  placed  on  an  insu- 
lating glass  support,  in  which  is  placed  a  second  conductor,  terminating  also 
in  a  point,  which  is  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  battery,  while  the  knob 
of  the  inner  coating  is  brought  i»ear  the  knob  of  B.  When  the  discharge 
passes  betxveen  the  two  conductors  the  glass  is  perforated.  The  experiment 
only  succeeds  with  a  single  jar  when  the  glass  is  very  thin ;  otherwise  a 
battery  must  be  used. 

The  perturbation  and  sudden  expansion  which  the  discharge  produces 

may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  Kinnersley's  thermometer.    This  consists  of 

two  glass  tubes  {fig.  636),  which  fit  into  metallic  caps,  and  communicate  with 

each  other.    At  the  top  of  the  large  lube  is  a  rod  terminating  in  a  knob,  and 
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moving  in  a  stuffing-box,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  similar  rod  with  a 
knob.  The  apparatus  contains  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  lower  knob* 
When  the  electric  shock  passes  between  the  two  knobs,  the  water  is  dnvcn 
out  of  the  larger  tube  and  rises  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  small  one.    The 


Fig.  t-^ 


level  is  immediately  re-established,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  is  not  due 
to  an  increase  of  temperature. 

For  the  production  of  mechanical  effects  the  universal  discharger,  fit^.  622, 
is  of  great  service.  A  piece  of  wood,  for  instance,  placed  on  the  uWe 
between  the  two  conductors,  is  split  when  the  discharge  passes. 

783.  Cbemlcal  effects. — The  chemical  effects  are  the  decompositions 
and  recombinations  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge.  When 
two  gases  which  act  on  each  other  are  mixed  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine,  a  single  spark  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  their  combina- 
tion ;  but  when  either  of  them  is  in  great  excess,  a  succession  of  sparks  is 
necessary.  Priestley  found  that  when  a  series  of  electric  sparks  was  passed 
through  moist  air,  its  volume  diminished,  and  blue  litmus  introduced  into 
the  vessel  was  reddened.  This,  Cavendish  discovered,  was  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  nitric  acid. 

Several  compound  gases  are  decomposed  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
electric  spark.  With  defiant  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  the 
decomposition  is  complete  ;  while  carbonic  acid  is  partially  decomposed 
mto  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  electric  discharge  also  by  suitable 
means  can  feebly  decompose  water,  oxides,  and  salts  ;  but  though  the  same 
in  kind,  the  chemical  effects  of  statical  electricity  are  by  no  means  so  power- 
ful and  varied  as  those  of  dynamical  electricity.  The  chemical  action  of  the 
spark  is  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  poCassiuia 
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A  small  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  filtering  paper,  impregnated  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and  one  corner  connected  with  the 
ground.  When  a  few  f  parks  from  a  conductor  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity are  taken  at  the  other  comer,  biown  spots  are  produced,  due  to  the 
separation  of  iodine. 

Among  the  chemical  effects  must  be  enumerated  the  formation  of  ozone, 
which  is  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour,  and  by  certain  chemical  proper- 
ties. The  odour  is  perceived  when  electricity  issues  through  a  series  of 
points  from  a  conductor  into  the  air.  Its  true  nature  is  not  accurately  known ; 
but  it  is  probably  an  allotropic  modifiLation  of  oxygen. 

The  tltctric  pistol  is  a  small  apparatus  which  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  spark.     It  consists  of  a  brass  vessel  (fig.  637),  in 


which  is  introduced  a  detonating  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  and  which  is  then  closed  with  a  cork.  In  a  tubulure  in  the 
side  there  is  a  glass  lube,  in  which  fits  a  metal  rod,  terminated  by  the 
knobs  A  and  B.  The  vessel  is  held  as  represented  in  fig.  638,  and  brought 
near  the  machine.  The  knob  A  becomes  negatively,  and  B  positively  elec- 
trified by  induction  from  the  machine,  and  2  spark  passes  between  the  con- 
ductor and  A.  Another  spark  passes  at  the  same  lime  between  the  knob  B 
and  the  side  ;  this  determines  the  combination  of  the  gases,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  great  disengagement  of  heat,  and  the  vapour  of  water  formed 
acquires  such  an  expansive  force,  that  the  cork  is  projected  with  a  repOH 
like  that  of  a  pisloL 

784.  Aitplla*U«B  of  tbe  eleotrloBl  dUob*rie  t«  flrioK  nitna*. — By  the 
labours  of  Prof.  Abel  in  this  country,  and  of  Baron  von  Ebner  in  Auslria,  the 
electrical  discharge  has  been  applied  to  firing  mines  for  miliiary  purposes, 
and  the  methods  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  principle 
on  which  the  method  is  based  may  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
One  end  of  an  insulated  wire  in  which  is  a  small  break  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  outside  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  other  end  being  placed 
near  the  inner  coating.  If  now  this  end  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
inner  coating  the  jar  is  discharged  and  a  spark  strikes  across  the  break ;  and 
if  there  be  here  some  explosive  compound  it  is  ignited,  and  this  ignition  may 
of  course  be  communicated  to  any  gunpowder  in  which  it  is  placed.    If  on 
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one  aide  of  (he  break,  instead  of  having  an  insulated  wire  direct  back  tol 
outer  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar,  an  uncovered  wire  be  led  into  the  gioU 
the  outside  of  the  jar  being  also  connecied  with  the  ground,  the  result  is 
changed,  the  earth  acting  as  a  return  wire.  Moreover,  if  there  be  se« 
breaks,  the  explosion  will  sliiE  ensue  at  each  of  them,  provided  the  chai 
be  sufliciently  powerful. 

In  the  actual  application  it  is  of  course  necessar)'  to  have  an  arraj 
ment  for  generating  frictional  electricity  which  shall  be  simple,  port) 
powerful,  and  capable  of  working  in  ^ny  weather.     Fig.  639  represenlt 


view  of  Von  Ebner's  instrument  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  pull 
the  case  being  removed  to  show  the  internal  constmction. 

It  consists  of  two  circular  plates  of  ebonite,  a,  mounted  on  an  axis 
they  are  turned  by  a  handle,  *,  between  rubbers,  which  are  so  amngMl  » 
to  be  easily  removed  for  the  purposes  of  amalgamation,  etc.  Fasiencd  io» 
knob  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus  and  projecting  between  the  plates  n  ' 
pointed  brass  rod,  which  acts  as  a  collector  of  the  electricity.  The  condenio 
or  Leyden  jar  arrangement  is  inside  the  case,  part  of  which  has  beeo  «- 
moved  to  show  the  arrangement  It  consists  of  India-rubber  cloth,  cmkJ 
on  each  side  with  tinfoil,  and  formed  into  a  roll  for  the  purpose  of  greJtff 
compactness.  By  means  of  a  metal  button  the  knob  ts  in  conUct  with  one 
tinfoil  coaling,  which  thus  receives  the  electricity  of  the  machine,  and  t«- 
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responds  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Another  button,  connected 
with  the  other  tinfoil  coating,  rests  on  a  brass  band  at  the  base  of  the  appa- 
ratus which  is  in  metallic  contact  with  the  cushions,  the  knob  d,  and  the 
perforated  knob  in  which  slides  a  rod  at  thefrontof  theapparatus.  These 
are  all  in  connection  with  the  earth.  The  knob  e  is  in  metallic  connection 
with  a  disc  g  provided  with  a  Ught  arm.  By  means  of  a  flexible  chain  this 
is  so  connected  with  a  trigger  on  the  side  of  the  apparatus,  not  represented 
in  the  figure,  that  when  the  trigger  is  depressed,  the  arm,  and  therewith  the 
knob  e,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  condenser. 

On  depressing  the  trigger,  after  a  certain  number  of  turns,  a  spark  passes 
between  the  knob  e  and  the  sliding  rod,  and  the  striking  distance  is  a  mea- 
sure of  the  working  condition  of  the  instrument. 

The  fuse  used  is  known  as  AbePs  electrical  fuse,  and  has  the  following 
construction.    The  ends  of  two  fine  copper  wires,  fig.  641,  are  imbedded  in  a 


g 


Fif.  64a. 


FLg.  «„. 


thin  solid  gutta-percha  rod,  parallel  to  each  other,  but  at  a  distance  of  about 
1-5  mm.  At  one  end  of  the  gutta-percha  a  small  cap  of  paper  or  tinfoil 
'a:  is  fastened,  in  which  is  placed  a  smair  quantity  of  the  priming  composition, 
which  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  subsulphide  of  copper,  subphos- 
phide  of  copper,  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  paper  is  fastened  down 
so    that  the  exposed  ends  of  the  wires  are  in  close  contact  with  the 

.  This  is  the  actual  fuse  ;  for  service  the  capped  end  of  the  fuse  is  placed 
in  a  perforation  in  the  rounded  head  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  so  as  to  project 
slightly  into  the  cavity  g  of  the  cylinder.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  meal 
powder,  which  is  well  rammed  down,  so  that  the  fuse  is  firmly  imbedded.     It 
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rs  afterwards  closed  by  a  plug  of  gutta-percha,  and  the  whole  is  finally  coated 
with  black  varnish. 

The  free  ends  of  the  wires  a  a  are  pressed  into  small  grooves  in  the  head 
ot  the  cylinder  (tig.  641),  and  each  end  is  bent  into  one  of  the  small  channels 
with  which  the  cylinder  is  provided,  and  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
central  perforation.  They  are  wedged  in  here  by  driving  in  snudl  copper 
tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  filed  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
The  bared  ends  of  two  insulated  conducting  wires  are  then  pressed  into  one 
of  the  small  copper  tubes  or  eyes,  and  fixed  there  by  bending  the  wire  round 
on  to  the  wood,  as  shown  at  e. 

The  conducting  wire  used  in  firing  may  be  thin,  but  it  must  be  well  insu- 
lated. One  end,  which  is  bared,  having  been  pressed  into  the  hole  ^  of  the 
fuse  (fig.  640),  the  other  is  placed  near  the  exploder.  In  the  other  hole  if  of 
the  fuse  a  wire  is  placed  which  serves  as  earth  wire,  care  being  taken  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  wires.  The  fuse  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  charge,  the  earth  wire  is  placed  in  good  connection  with  the 
ground.  The  knob  /  of  the  exploder  is  also  connected  with  the  earth  by 
leading  uncovered  wire  into  water  or  moist  earth,  and  the  condition  of  the 
machine  tested.  The  end  of  the  insulated  wire  is  then  connected  with  the 
knob  ^  and  the  rod  drawn  down  ;  at  the  proper  signal  the  handle  is  turned 
the  requisite  number  of  times,  and  when  the  signal  is  given  the  trigger  is 
depressed,  and  the  explosion  ensues. 

When  a  number  of  charges  are  to  be  fired  they  are  best  placed  in  a  single 
circuit,  care  being  taken  that  the  insulation  is  good. 

785.  Buratloii  of  tbe  eleotrlo  spark. — Wheatstone  measured  the  dura- 
tion of  the  electric  spark,  by  means  of  the  rotating  mirror  which  he  invented 
for  this  purpose.     At  some  distance  from  this  instrument,  which  can  be  made 
to  rotate  with  a  measured  velocity,  a  Leyden  jar  is  so  arranged  that  the 
spark  of  its  discharge  is  reflected  from  the  mirror.     Now,  from  the  laws  of 
reflection  (512)  the  image  of  the  luminous  point  describes  an  arc  of  double 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  mirror  describes,  in  the  time  in  which  the 
mirror  passes  from  the  position  in  which  the  image  is  visible  to  that  in  which 
it  ceases  to  be  so.     If  the  duration  of  the  image  were  absolutely  instanta- 
neous the  arc  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  point.     Knowing  the  number  of 
turns  which  the  mirror  makes  in  a  second,  and  measuring,  by  means  of  a 
divided  circle,  the  number  of  degrees  occupied  by  the  image,  the  duration  of 
the  spark  would  be  determined.     In  one  experiment  Wheatstone  found  that 
this  arc   was   24°.     Now,   in  the  time  in  which  the  mirror  traverses  360^ 
the  image  traverses  720°  ;  but  in  the  experiment  the  mirror  made  800  turns 
in  a  second,  and  therefore  the  image  traversed  576,000°  in  this  time  ;  and  as 
the  arc  was  24°,  the  image  must  have  lasted  the  time  expressed  by  f^ffoo  °^ 
__!_  of  a  second.     Thus  the  discharge  is  not  instantaneous,  but  has  a  certain 
duration,  which,  however,  is  excessively  short. 

Feddersen  found  that  when  greater  resistances  were  interposed  in  the 
circuit  through  which  the  discharge  was  eflfected,  the  duration  of  the 
spark  was  increased.  With  a  tube  of  water  9  mm.  in  length,  the  spark 
lasted  0*0014  second  ;  and  with  one  of  180  mm.  its  duration  was  ot)i8j 
second.  The  duration  increased  also  with  the  striking  distance,  and  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  battery 
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To  determine  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark  Lucas  and  Cazin 
used  a  most  accurate  method,  by  which  it  may  be  measured  in  millionths 
of  a  second.  The  method  is  an  application  of  the  vernier.  A  disc  of  mica 
1 5  centimetres  in  diameter  is  blackened  on  one  face,  and  at  the  edge  are 
traced  iSo  equal  divisions  in  very  Rne  transparent  lines.  The  disc  is 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  by  means  of  a  gas  engine  it  may  be  made 
to  turn  with,  a  velocity  of  100  to  300  turns 
in  a  second.  A  second  disc  of  silvered 
glass  of  the  same  radius  is  mounted  on 
the  same  axis  as  the  other  and  very  close 
to  it  ;  at  its  upper  edge  six  equidistant 
transparent  lines  are  traced,  forming  a  Fig.  642. 

vernier  with  the  lines  on  the  mica.     For 

this,  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  lines  on  the  two  discs  is  such  that 
five  divisions  of  the  mica  disc  DC,  correspond  to  six  divisions  of  the  glass 
disc  AB  as  seen  in  fig.  642.  Thus  the  vernier  gives  the  sixths  of  a 
division  of  the  mica  disc  (10).  In  the  apparatus  the  lines  AB  are  not  above 
the  lines  CD,  but  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  so  that  the  latter 
coincide  successively  with  the  former. 

The  mica  disc  is  contained  in  a  brass  box  D  (fig.  643  j,  on  the  hinder  face 
of  which  is  fixed  the  vernier.  In  the  front  face  is  a  glass  window  O,  through 
which  the  coincidence  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  can  be  observed  by  means  of 
a  magnifying  lens  L. 

The  source  of  electricity  is  a  battery  of  2  to  8  jars,  each  having  a  coated 
surface  of  1,243  square  centimetres  and  charged  continuously  by  a  Holtz*s 
machine.  The  sparks  strike  between  two  metal  bulbs  a  and  d,  1 1  millimetres 
in  diameter.  Their  distance  can  be  varied,  and  at  the  same  time  measured, 
by  means  of  a  micrometric  screw,  r.  The  two  opposite  electricities  arrive 
by  wires  m  and  «,  and  the  sparks  strike  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  condensing 
lens  placed  in  the  collimator  C,  so  that  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  vernier  are 
parallel. 

The  motiort  is  transmitted  to  the  toothed  wheels  and  to  the  mica  disc  by 
means  of  an  endless  band,  which  can  be  placed  on  any  one  of  three  pulleys 
P,  so  that  the  velocity  may  be  varied.  At  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  pulleys 
is  a  bent  wire  which  moves  a  counter,  V,  that  marks  on  three  dials  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  disc. 

These  details  being  premised,  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  disc  is  400 
turns  in  a  second.  In  each  second  400  x  180  or  72,000  lines  pass  before 
the  observer's  eye  in  each  second  ;  hence  an  interval  of  y^J^^  of  a  second 
elapses  between  two  consecutive  fines.  But  as  the  spark  is  only  seen 
when  one  of  the  lines  of  the  disc  coincides  with  one  of  the  six  lines  of  the 
vernier  ;  and  as  this  gives  sixths  of  a  division  of  the  moveable  disc,  when 
the  latter  has  turned  through  a  sixth  of  a  division,  a  second  coincidence  is 
produced  ;   so  that  the  interval  between   two  successive  coincidences  is 

7 «  0*0000023  of  a  second. 

72000x6 

That  being  the  case,  let  the  duration  of  a  spark  be  something  between 
23  and  46  ten-millionths  of  a  second ;  if  it  strikes  exactly  at  the  moment  of 
a  coincidence,  it  will  last  until  the  next  coincidence  ;  and  owing  to  the  per- 
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sisience  of  impreisions  on  the  retina  (616)  the  observer  will  see  two  Jon 
lines.  But  if  the  spark  strikes  between  two  coincidences  and  has  e 
when  ihc  third  is  produced  only  one  brilliant  line  is  seen.  Tlius,  i 
the  ahove  velocity  sometimes  I  and  sonietimes  2  bright  lines  are  sefl 


1 


duration  of  the  spark  is  contprised  between  23  and  46  tcn-millioRtlu 

By  experiments  of  this  kind,  wich  a  striking  distance  of  ;  millimi 
between  the  balls  a  and  b,  and  varying  the  number  of  the  jars,  MM.  Ll 
and  Caiin  obtained  the  followinE  rcsnlts  ; 

Numbcc  of  jUfc 


It  will  thus  be  seen  thai  (he  duration 
number  of  jars.  It  also  increases  with  the 
pendent  of  the  diameter  of  the  balls  beiWi 
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The  spark  of  electrical  machines  has  so  short  a  duration  that  it  could  not 
be  measured  with  the  chronoscope. 

786.  Veloeltj  of  eleetiieitj. — To  determine  the  velocity  of  electricity, 
Wheatstone  constructed  an  apparatus  the  principle  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood from  fig.  644  ;  six  insulating  metal  knobs  were  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
line  on  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  spark  board ;  of  these  the  knob  i  was  con- 
nected with  the  outer,  while  6  could  be  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar ;  the  knob  i  was  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  distant  from  the  knob  2 ;  while  between  2  and  3 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  insulated  wire  was  interposed : 
3  was  hkewise  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  4,  and  there 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  between  4  and  5  ; 
lastly,  5  was  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  6,  from  which 
a  wire  led  directly  to  the  outer  coating  of  the 
Leyden  jar.     Hence,  when  the  jar  was  discharged 
by  connecting  the  wire  from  6  with  the  inner  coat- 
ing of  the  jar,  sparks  would  pass  between  i  and  2,  ^^^^-r^ 
between  3  and  4,  and  between  5  and  6.    Thus  the                 F^^6r 
discharge,  supposing  it  to  proceed  from  the  inner  ^^' 
coating,  has  to  pass  in  its  course  through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  between 
the  first  and  second  spark,  and  through  the  same  distance  between  the  second 
and  third. 

The  spark  board  was  arranged  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  rotating 
mirror,  and  at  the  same  height,  both  being  horizontal ;  and  the  observer 
looked  down  on  the  mirror.  Thus  the  sparks  were  visible  when  the  mirror 
made  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon. 

Now,  if  the  mirror  were  at  rest  or  had  only  a  small  velocity,  the  images 
of  the  three  sparks  would  be  seen  as  three  dots  \ ,  but  when  the  mirror  had 
a  certain  velocity  these  dots  appeared  as  lines,  which  were  longer  as  the 
rotation  was  more  rapid.  The  greatest  length  observed  was  24°,  which, 
with  800  revolutions  in  a  second,  can  be  shown  to  correspond  to  a  duration 
of  34^00  °^  ^  second.  With  a  slow  rotation  the  lines  present  the  appearance 
■I  ;  they  are  quite  {>arallel,  and  the  ends  in  the  same  line.     But  with 

greater  velocity,  and  when  the  rotation  took  place  from  left  to  right,  they 
presented  the  appearance  ".  and  when  it  turned  from  right  to 

left  the  appearance  ■  because  the  image  of  the  centre  spark  was 

formed  after  the  lateral  ones.  Wheatstone  found  that  this  displacement 
amounted  to  half  a  degree  before  or  behind  the  others.    This  arc  corresponds 

to  a  duration  of    -       or  i,.^nnn  of  a  second  ;  the  space  traversed  in 

2x720x100      ^i"ooo  ^ 

this  time  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  gives  for  the  velocity  of  electricity 
288.000  miles  in  a  second,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  light.  The  velocity 
of  dynamical  electricity  is  far  less  ;  and  owing  to  induction,  the  transmission 
of  a  current  through  submarine  wires  is  comparatively  slow. 

In  the  above  experiment  the  images  of  the  two  outer  sparks  appear 
simultaneously  in  the  mirror,  from  which  it  folio ivs  that  the  electric  current 
issues  simultaneously  from  the  two  coatings  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

From  certain  theoretical  considerations  based  upon  measurements  of 
constant  electrical  currents  Kirchhoff  concluded  that  the  motion  of  elec- 
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tricity  in  a  wire  in  which  it  meets  with  no  resistance  is  like  that  of  a 
wave  on  a  stretched  string,  and  has  the  velocity  of  192,924  miles  in  a  second, 
which  is  about  that  of  light  in  vacuo  (499). 

According  to  Walker,  the  velocity  of  electricity  is  18,400  miles,  and  ac- 
cording to  Fizeau  and  Gounelle,  it  is  62,100  miles  in  iron,  and  111,780  io 
copper  wire.  These  measurements,  however,  were  made  with  telegraph  wires, 
which  induce  opposite  electricities  in  the  surrounding  media  ;  there  is  thus 
produced  a  resistance  which  diminishes  the  velocity.  The  velocity  is  less 
in  insulated  wires  in  water  than  in  air.  The  nature  of  the  conductor  appears 
to  have  some  influence  on  the  velocity  ;  but  not  the  thickness  of  the  wire, 
nor  the  potential  of  the  electricity. 

For  atmospheric  electricity,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on 
Meteorology. 
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BOOK  X. 
DYNAMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER  1. 


VOLTAIC  PILE,      ITS  MODIFICAIIOXS. 


787.  a«lTftol-B  experimeat  Mid  tbMHry.— The  fundamenial  experiment 
ch  led  to  the  discovery  of  dynamical  electricity  is  due  to  Galvani,  pro- 
•or  of  anatomy  in  Bologna.  Occupied  with  investigations  on  the  influence 
;Ieciticity  on  the  nervous  excitability  of  animals,  and  especially  of  the  frog, 


1  dead  frog  were  connected 
.,  the  latter  became  briskly 


ibserved  that  when  the  lumbar  ncr 

1  the  crural  muscles  by  a  metallic 

traded. 

To  repeat  this  celebrated  experiment,  the  legs  of  a  recently  killed  frog 

prepared,  and  the  lumbar  nerves  on  each  side  of  the  vertebra!  column 

exposed  in  the  form  of  white  threads.     A  metal  conductor,  composed  of 
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zinc  and  copper,  is  then  taken  (fig.  64$),  and  one  end  introduced  between 
the  nerves  and  the  vertebral  column,  while  the  other  touches  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  or  legs  ;  at  each  contact  a  smart  contraction  of  the 
muscles  ensues. 

Galvani  had  some  time  before  observed  that  the  electricity  of  machines 
produced  in  dead  frogs  analogous  contractions,  and  he  attributed  the  pheno- 
mena first  described  to  an  electricity  inherentin  the  animaL  He  assumed 
that  this  electricity,  which  he  called  vital  Jluidy  passed  from  the  nerves  to 
the  muscles  by  the  metallic  arc,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  contraction. 
This  theory  met  with  great  support,  especially  among  physiologists,  but  it 
was  not  without  opponents.  The  most  considerable  of  these  was  Alexander 
Volta,  professoi-  of  physics  in  Pavia. 

788.  Volta*s  ftmdunental  ezpeiiment. — Galvani's  attention  had  been 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  frog  ;  Volta's  was 
directed  upon  the  connecting  metal.  Resting  on  the  observation,  whidi 
Galvani  had  also  made,  that  the  contraction  is  more  energetic  when  the  con- 
necting arc  is  composed  of  two  metals,  than  when  there  is  only  one,  Volta 
attributed  to  the  metals  the  active  part  in  the  phenomenon  of  contraaion. 
He  assumed  that  the  disengagement  of  electricity  was  due  to  their  contact, 
and  that  the  animal  parts  only  officiated  as  conductors,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  very  sensitive  electroscope; 

By  means  of  the  condensing  electroscope,  which  he  had  then  recently 
invented,  Volta  devised  several  modes  of  showing  the  disengagement  of 
electricity  on  the  contact  of  metals,  of  which  the  following  is  the  easiest  to 
perform  : 

The  moistened  finger  being  placed  on  the  upper  plate  of  a  condensing 
electroscope  (fig.  625),  the  lower  plate  is  touched  with  a  plate  of  copper,  1, 
soldered  to  a  plate  of  zinc,  z^  which  is  held  in  the  other  hand.  On  breaking 
the  connection  and  lifting  the  upper  plate  (fig.  626),  the  gold  leaves  diverge, 
and,  as  may  be  proved,  with  negative  electricity.  Hence,  when  soldered 
together,  the  copper  is  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  the  zinc  with 
positive  electricity.  The  electricity  could  not  be  due  either  to  friction  or 
pressure ;  for  if  the  condensing  plate,  which  is  of  copper,  is  touched  with 
the  zinc  plate  2,  the  copper  plate  to  which  it  is  soldered  being  held  in  the 
hand,  no  trace  of  electricity  is  observed. 

A  memorable  controversy  arose  between  Galvani  and  Volta,  The  latter 
was  led  to  give  greater  extension  to  his  contact  theory,  and  propounded  the 
principle  that  when  two  heterogeneous  substances  are  placed  in  contact  em 
of  them  always  assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative  electrical 
condition.  In  this  form  Volta's  theory  obtained  the  assent  of  the  principal 
philosophers  of  his  time.  Galvani,  however,  made  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting experiments  with  animal  tissues.  In  some  of  these  he  obtained 
indications  of  contraction,  even  though  the  substances  in  contact  were  quite 
homogeneous. 

789.  Bisenrarement  of  eleetricity  in  obemlcal  aetloiu« ^The  contact 

theory  which  Volta  had  propounded,  and  by  which  he  explained  the  action 
of  the  pile,  soon  encountered  objectors.  Fabroni,  a  countryman  of  Volu, 
having  observed  that,  in  the  pile,  the  discs  of  zinc  became  oxidised  in  cootaa 
with  the  acidulated  water,  thought  that  this  oxidation  was  the  principal 
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cause  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity.  In  England  Wollaston  soon 
advanced  the  same  opinion^  and  Davy  supported  it  by  many  ingenious 
experiments. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  fundamental  experiment  of  the  contact  theorj'  (788) 
Volta  obtained  signs  of  electricity.  But  De  la  Rive  showed  that  if  the  zinc 
be  held  in  a  wooden  clamp,  all  signs  of  electricity  disappear,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  if  the  zinc  be  placed  in  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen, 
which  exert  upon  it  no  chemical  action.  De  la  Rive  accordingly  concluded 
that  in  Volta's  original  experiment  the  disengagement  of  electricity  is  due  to 
the  chemical  actions  which  result  from  the  perspiration  and  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  development  of  electricity  in  chemical  actions  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner  by  means  of  the  condensing  electroscope  (769).  A 
disc  of  moistened  paper  is  placed  on  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser,  and 
on  this  a  zinc  capsule,  in  which  some  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured.  A 
platinum  wire,  communicating  with  the  ground,  but  insulated  from  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  plate 
of  the  condenser  is  also  connected  with  the  ground  by  touching  it  with  the 
moistened  finger.  On  breaking  contact  and  removing  the  upper  plate,  the 
gold  leaves  are  found  to  be  positively  electrified,  proving  that  the  upper 
plate  has  received  a  -charge  of  negative  electricity. 

By  a  variety  of  analogous  experiments  it  may  be  shown  that  various 
chemical  actions  are  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  electrical  equili- 
brium ;  though  of  all  chemical  actions  those  between  metals  and  liquids  are 
the  most  productive  of  electricity.  All  the  various  resultant  effects  are  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule,  that  when  a  liquid  acts  chemically  on  a 
metal  the  liquid  assumes  the  positive,  and  the  metal  the  negative  con- 
dition. In  the  above  experiment  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  its  action  on 
zinc,  becomes  positively  electrified,  and  its  electricity  passes  off  through 
the  platinum  wire  into  the  ground,  while  the  negative  electricity  excited 
on  the  zinc  acts  on  the  condenser  just  as  an  excited  rod  of  sealing-wax 
would  do. 

In  many  cases  the  electrical  indications  accompanying  chemical  actions 
are  but  feeble,  and  require  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  electroicope  to  render 
them  apparent  Thus,  one  of  the  most  energetic  chemical  actions,  that  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc,  gives  no  more  free  electricity  than  water  alone  does 
with  zinc. 

Opinion,  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  had,  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Faraday's  experiments,  tended  in  favour  of  the  purely  chemical  origin  of 
the  electricity  produced  in  voltaic  action,  has  of  late  inclined  more  towards 
the  contact  theory.  The  following  experiments,  due  to  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
afford  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  arguments  hitherto  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  latter  view. 

A  very  light  metal  bar  was  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  so  as  to  be  moveable 
about  an  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  ring  made  up  of  two  halves, 
one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  ring  were 
in  contact,  or  were  soldered  together,  the  light  bar  turned  from  the  copper 
to  the  zinc  when  it  was  negatively  electrified,  and  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper 
when  it  was  positively  electrified,  thus  showing  that  the  contact  of  the  two 
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metals  causes  them  to  assume  different  electrical  conditions,  the  zinc  taking 
the  positive,  and  the  copper  the  negative  electricity. 

When,  however,  the  two  halves,  instead  of  being  in  metallic  contact,  iierc 
connected  by  a  drop  of  water,  no  change  was  produced  in  the  position  of  the 
bar  by  altering  its  electrification,  provided  it  hung  quite  symmetrically  re- 
lative to  the  two  halves  of  the  ring.  This  result  shows  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  no  difference  is  produced  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  two  metals.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  by  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son and  others,  that  the  movement  of  electricity  in  the  galvanic  circuit  is 
entirely  due  to  the  electrical  difference  produced  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  of 
the  dissimilar  metals.  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  some  recent 
very  careful  experiments  by  Prof.  Clifton. 

There  are,  however,  other  facts  which  are  not  easily  harmonised  •ith 
this  view  ;  and  indeed  the  last-mentioned  experiment  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  proving  that  in  all  cases  two  different  metals  connected  by  an  electrolytic 
(806)  liquid,  assume  the  same  electrical  condition.  It  may,  therefore,  still 
be  regarded  as  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  the  contact  between  the 
metals  and  the  liquids  of  a  cell  contributes  at  least,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
production  of  the  current. 

An  instructive  discussion  of  this  question,  with  some  additional  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  bf 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fleming  published  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society' 
(Taylor  and  Francis). 

790.  Carrent  eleetrieltj. — When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper  are 
partially  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  electrical  or  chemical  change 
is  apparent  beyond  perhaps  a  slight  disengagement  of  hydrogen  fromAe 

surface  of  the  zinc  plate.  If  now  the  plates  are 
placed  in  direct  contact,  or,  more  con\'enicntki 
are  connected  by  a  metal  wire,  the  chemical 
action  sets  in,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrx)gen  is 
disengaged,  but  this  hydrogen  is  no  longer  dis- 
engaged at  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  but  at  the 
surface  of  the  copper  plate.  Here  then  we  have 
to  deal  with  something  more  than  mere  chemi- 
cal action,  for  chemical  action  would  be  unable 
to  explain  either  the  increase  in  the  quantit)'  rf 
hydrogen  disengaged  when  the  metals  touch,  or 
the  fact  that  this  hydrogen  is  now  given  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  copper  plate.  At  the  saire 
time,  if  the  wire  is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  possess  many  remarkable 
thermal,  magnetic,  and  other  properties  which  will  be  afterwards  described. 
In  order  to  understand  what  here  takes  place,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
two  insulated  metal  spheres,  and  that  one  is  charged  with  positive  and  the 
other  with  negative  electricity,  and  that  they  are  momentarily  connected  by 
means  of  a  wire.  Electricity  will  pass  from  a  place  of  higher  to  a  place  cf 
lower  potential,  that  is,  from  the  positive  along  the  wire  to  the  negative,  and 
the  potentials  become  equal.  This  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  an  elec- 
trical discharge  taking  place  through  the  wire  ;   and   during  the  infinitely 
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short  time  in  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wnre 
exhibits  certain  heating  and  magnetising  effects,  of  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  observe.  If  now  we  can  imagine  some 
agency  by  which  the  different  electrical  conditions  of  the  two  spheres  are 
renewed  as  fast  as  they  are  discharged,  which  is  what  very  nearly  takes 
place  when  the  two  spheres  are  respectively  connected  with  the  two  con- 
ductors rand  r,,  of  a  Holtz's  machine  (figs.  600,  601),  this  equalisation  of 
potentials,  thus  taking  place,  is  virtually  continuous,  and  the  phenomena 
above  mentioned  are  also  continuous. 

Now  this  is  what  takes  place  when  the  two  metals  are  in  contact  in  a 
liquid  which  acts  upon  them  unequally.  This  is  independent  of  hypothesis 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  ;  whether  the  electrical  difference  is  only 
produced  at  the  moment  of  contact  of  the  metals,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  the  chemical  action,  or  tendency  to  chemical  action,  between  the  metal 
and  the  liquid.  The  rapidly  succeeding  series  of  equalisations  of  potential 
which  takes  place  in  the  wire  being  continuous,  so  long  as  the  chemical 
action  continues,  is  what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  electrical  current. 

If  we  represent  by  +^  the  potential  of  the  copper  plate,  and  by— ^  the 
potential  of  the  zinc,  then  the  electrical  difference,  that  is  the  difference  of 
potentials,  is  +  ^— (— ^)  -  2^.  And  this  is  general ;  the  essential  point  of  any 
such  combination  as  the  above  is,  that  it  maintains,  or  tends  to  maintain,  a 
difference  of  potentials,  which  difference  is  constant  If,  for  instance,  the 
zinc  plate  be  connected  with  the  earth  which  is  at  zero  potential,  its  potential 
also  becomes  zero  ;  and  since  the  electrical  difference  remains  constant  we 
have  for  the  potential  of  the  copper  plate  +  2e,  Similarly,  if  the  copper  be 
connected  with  the  earth  the  potential  of  the  zinc  plate  is  negative  and  is 

The  conditions  under  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  formed  in  the  above 
experiment  may  be  further  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  flow  of  water  between  two  reservoirs  containing  water  at 
different  levels.  If  they  are  connected  by  a  pipe,  water  will  flow  from  the 
one  at  a  higher  level  to  the  one  at  a  lower  level  until  the  water  in  the  two  is  at 
the  same  level  in  both,  when  of  course  the  flow  ceases.  If  we  imagine  the 
lower  reservoir  so  large  that  any  water  added  to  it  would  not  affect  its  level — 
if  it  were  the  sea  for  example — that  would  represent  zero  level,  and  if  the 
higher  reservoir  could  be  kept  at  a  constant  level  there  would  be  a  constant 
flow  in  the  pipe. 

We  must  here  be  careful  not  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  analogy.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  in  speaking  of  current  of  electricity  we  mean  that  any- 
thing actually  flows — that  there  is  any  actual  transfer  of  matter.  We  say 
electricity  flows  or  a  current  is  produced,  in  much  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  we  say  sound  or  light  travels. 

791.  Voltale  oovple.  aieotromotlTe  series. — The  arrangement  just 
described,  consisting  of  two  metals  in  metallic  contact,  and  a  conducting 
liquid  in  which  they  are  placed,  constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  element  or  couple. 
So  long  as  the  metals  are  not  in  contact,  the  couple  is  said  to  be  open,  and 
when  connected  it  is  closed. 

According  to  the   chemical  view  to  which  we   shall  for  the  present 
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provisionally  adhere,  it  is  not  necessary  that,  for  the  production  of  a  currenC, 
one  of  the  metals  be  unaffected  by  the  liquid,  but  merely  that  the  chemical 
action  upon  the  one  be  greater  than  upon  the  other.  For  then  we  may 
assume  that  the  current  produced  would  be  due  to  the  difference  between 
the  differences  of  potential  which  each  of  the  metals  separately  produces  by- 
its  contact  with  the  liquid.  If  the  differences  of  potentials  were  absolutely 
equal — a  condition,  however,  impossible  of  realisation  with  iwo  distina 
metals — we  must  assume  that  when  the  metals  are  joined  no  current  would 
be  produced.  The  metal  which  is  most  attacked  is  called  the  positive  or 
generating  plate,  and  that  which  is  least  attacked  the  ntgcUi've  or  collecting 
plate.  The  positive  metal  determines  the  direction  of  the  current,  which 
proceeds  in  the  liquid  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  plate,  and  ouid 
the  liquid  through  the  connecting  wire  from  the  negative  to  the  positi\'e 
plate. 

In  speaking  of  the  direction  0/  ike  current  the  direction  of  the  positive 
electricity  is  always  understood. 

In  the  fundamental  experiment,  not  only  the  connecting  wire  but  also 
the  liquid  and  the  plates  are  traversed  by  the  electrical  currents— -arc  the 
scene  of  electrical  actions. 

The  mere  immersion  of  two  different  metals  in  a  liquid  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  a  current,  there  must  be  chemical  action.  When  a 
platinum  and  a  gold  plate  are  connected  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and 
immersed  in  pure  nitric  acid,  no  current  is  produced  ;  but  on  adding  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  a  strong  current  is  excited,  which  proceeds  in  the  liquid 
from  the  gold  to  the  platinum,  because  the  gold  is  attacked  by  the  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  platinum  is  less  so,  if  at  all. 

As  a  voltaic  current  is  produced  whenever  two  metals  are  placed  ia 
metallic  contact  in  a  liquid  which  acts  more  powerfully  upon  one  than  upon 
the  other,  there  is  a  great  choice  in  the  mode  of  producing  such  currents. 
In  reference  to  their  electrical  deportment,  the  metals  have  been  arranged 
in  what  is  called  an  electromotive  series,  in  which  the  most  electropositive  arc 
at  one  end,  and  the  most  electronegative  at  the  other.  Hence  when  any  two 
of  these  are  placed  in  contact  in  dilute  acid,  the  current  in  the  connecting 
wire  proceeds  from  the  one  lower  in  the  list  to  the  one  higher.  The  principal 
metals  are  as  follows : — 


I.  Zinc 

6.  Nickel 

IT.  Gold 

2.  Cadmium 

7.  Bismuth 

12.   Platinum 

3.  Tin 

8.  Antimony 

13.  Graphite 

4.  Lead 

9.  Copper 

5.   Iron 

10.  Silver 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  electrical  deportment  of  any  metal  depends  on 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  associated.  Iron,  for  example,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  electronegative  towards  zinc,  but  is  electropositive  towards  copper ; 
copper  in  turn  is  electronegative  towards  iron  and  zinc,  but  is  electropositi\e 
towards  silver,  platinum,  or  graphite. 

792.  Bleotromotlve  force.— The  force  in  virtue  of  which  continuous 
electrical  effects  are  produced  throughout  a  circuit  consisting  of  ftimctals  in 
metallic  contact  in  a  liquid  which  acts  unequally  upon  them,  is  usually  call«l 
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the  electromotive  force.  Electromotive  force  and  difference  of  potentials  are 
commonly  used  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  however  more  correct  to  regard 
difference  of  potentials  as  a  particular  case  of  electromotive  force  ;  for  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  there  are  cases  in  which  electrical  currents  are  produced 
without  the  occurrence  of  that  particular  condition  which  we  have  called 
difference  of  potentials.  The  electromotive  force  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  the  two  metals  from  one  another  in  the  series.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  greater  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  chemical  action-  upon 
the  two  metals  immersed.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  between  zinc  and 
platinum  is  greater  than  that  between  zinc  and  iron,  or  between  zinc  and 
copper.  The  law  established  by  experiment*  is,  that  the  electromotive  force 
between  any  two  metals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  between 
all  the  intervening  metals.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  between  zinc  and 
platinum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  between  zinc  and 
iron,  iron  and  copper,  and  copper  and  platinum. 

The  electromotive  force  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  metal; 
rolled  zinc,  for  instance,  is  negative  towards  cast  zinc  It  also  depends  on 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid  ;  in  dilute  nitric  acid  zinc  is  positive 
towards  tin,  and  mercury  positive  towards  lead  ;  while  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  the  reverse  is  the  case,  mercury  and  zinc  being  respectively  electro- 
negative towards  lead  and  tin. 

The  nature  of  the  liquid  also  influences  the  direction  of  the  current.  If 
two  plates,  one  of  copper  and  one  of  iron,  are  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  current  is  set  up  proceeding  through  the  liquid  from  the  iron  to  the 
copper ;  but  if  the  plates,  after  being  washed,  are  placed  in  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  a  current  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction — the 
copper  is  now  the  positive  metal.  Other  examples  may  be  drawn  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  electric  deportment  of  the  principal  metals 
with  three  different  liquids.  It  is  arranged  like  the  preceding  one ;  each 
metal  being  electropositive  towards  any  one  lower  in  the  list,  and  electro- 
negative towards  any  one  higher. 

Sulphide  of 
potassium 

Zinc 

Copper 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Silver 

Antimony 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Nickel 

Iron 

A  voltaic  current  may  also  be  produced  by  means  of  two  liquids  and  one 
metal.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment  :  In  a  beaker  con- 
taining strong  nitric  acid  is  placed  a  small  porous  cylinder  closed  at  one  end, 
and  containing  strong  solution  of  caustic  potass.  If  now  two  platinum  wires 
connected   with    the   two   ends  of    a  galvanometer  (811)  are  immersed 

H    H 


Caustic  potaM 

Hydrochloric  acid 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Tin 

Cadmium 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Antimony 

Lead 

Lead 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Silver 

Silver 

Antimony 

m 
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is  produced. 

,  nhicb  thus 

in   ordinary 

A  metal  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  liquid  can  be  protected  from  soiuiion 
by  placing  in  contact  with  it  a  more  electropositive  metal,  and  thus  forming 
a  simple  voltaic  circuit.  This  principle  is  the  basis  of  Davj's  proposal  to 
protecl  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  which  are  rapidly  acted  upon  by  sea 
water.  If  line  or  iron  be  connected  with  the  copper,  these  metals  arc  dis- 
solved and  the  copper  protected.  Davy  found  that  a  piece  of  linc  the  site 
of  a  nail  was  sufficient  to  protect  a  surface  of  forty  or  fifty  square  inclief ; 
unfortunately  the  propoiial  has  not  been  of  practical  value,  for  the  copper 
must  be  attacked  to  .1  certain  extent  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  maiine 
plants  and  shelllish. 

793.  Vain  *od  dectrodra.— If  the  wire  connecting  the  two  tcnninil 
plates  of  a  voltaic  couple  be  cut,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said  about  tiie 
origin  and  direction  of  the  current,  that  positive  electricity  will  tend  la 
accumulate  at  the  end  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  copper  or  negative  piati; 
and  negative  electricity  on  the  wire  attached  to  the  zinc  or  positive  plate. 
These  terminals  have  been  called  the  pules  of  the 
battery.  For  experimental  purposes,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  decomposition  of  salts,  plates  of  platinuai 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires.  ]  nstead  of  tbc 
term  poles,  the  word  ekclrode  (J^Kfapor  and  Wot  « 
way)  is  now  commonly  used  ;  for  these  are  the  ^-ap 
through  which  the  respective  electricities  emerge. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  positive  piaU 
with  the  positive  pole  or  electrode.  The  positive 
electrode  is  that  connected  with  the  negative  pUw. 
while  the  negative  electrode  is  connected  with  the 
positive  plate. 

794.  Voltslo  pu«.  VolMlo  bfttterr-~^Vhcfl 
a  scries  of  voltaic  elements  or  pairs  are  arranged  so 
that  the  zinc  of  one  element  is  connected  with  llie 
copper  of  another,  the  linc  of  this  with  the  copper 
of  another,  and  so  on,  the  arrangemenl  is  called  a 
voltaic  battery;  and  by  its  means  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  single  element  are  capable  of  bctitg  veij 
greatly  increased. 

The  earliest  of  these  arrangements  was  deiiwd 

byVoIta  himself.     It  consists  (fig,  647)  of  a  sertc* 

of  discs  piled  one  over  the   other  in   the   following 

nrilir  :  at  the  bottom,  on  a  frame  of  wood,  is  a  liisc 

iif  (."pper,  then  a  disc  of  cloth  moisted  by  acidu)Jie>l 

water,  or  by  brine,  then  a  disc  of  zinc ;  on  this  » 

p.    g  disc  of  copper,  and  another  disc  of  moistened  rloth, 

to  which  again  follow  as  many  sets  of  zinc-doth- 

copper,  always  in  the  same  order,  as  may  be  coni-cnient,  the  bighcji  d)** 

being  of /inc.    The  discs  are  kept 
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h  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  here  a  series  of  simple  voltaic  couples, 
the  moisture  in  the  cloth  acting  as  the  liquid  in  the  cases  already  mentioned, 
and  that  the  terminal  nine  is  the  negative  and  the  terminal  copper  the  positive 
pole.  From  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  and  from  its  discoverer,  the  appa- 
ratus is  known  as  the  voltaic  pile,  a  term  applied  to  all  apparatus  of  this  kind 
for  accumulating  the  efTects  of  dynamical  electricity. 

The  distribution  of  electricity  in  the  pile  varies  according  as  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  (he  ground  by  one  of  its  extremities,  or  as  it  is  insulated  by 
being  placed  on  a  nonconducting  cake  of  resin  or  glass. 

In  the  former  case,  the  end  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  neutral,  and 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus  contains  only  one  kind  of  electricity  ;  this  is  nega- 
tive if  the  copper  disc,  and  posilivc  if  the  zinc  disc  is  in  contact  with  tlie 
ground. 

In  the  insula  led  pile  the  electricity  is  not  uniformly  distributed.  By  means 
of  the  proof-plane  and  the  electroscope  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the 
middle  part  is  in  a  neutral  slate,  and  that  one-half  is  charged  wlih  positive 
and  the  other  with  negative  electricity,  the  potential  increasing  from  the 
middle  to  the  ends.  The  half  terminated  by  a  zinc  disc  is  charged  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  and  that  by  a  copper  with  positive  electricity.  The  pile  is  thus 
similar  to  a  charged  Leyden  jar ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  when  the 
jar  has  been  discharged  by  connecting  its  two  coatings,  the  electrical  effects 
cease ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  pile,  the  cause  which  originally  brought  about 
the  distribution  of  electricity  restores  this  slate  of  charge  after  the  discharge; 
and  the  continuous  succession  of  charges  and  discharges  forms  the  current. 
The  effects  of  the  pile  will  be  discussed  in  other  places. 

79S.  \?oU««oii'«  b«tMiy. — The  original  form  of  the  voltaic  pile  has  a 


t  many  inconveniences,  and  possesses  now  only  an  historical  interest. 
^t  has  received  a  great  many  improvements,  the  principal  object  of  which 
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has  been  to  facilitate  manipulation,  and  to  produce  g^reater  electromotive 
force. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  modifications  was  the  crown  of  cups,  or 
couronne  des  tosses,  invented  by  Volta  himself;  an  improved  form  of  this  is 
known  as  Wollaston^s  battery  (fig.  648) ;  it  is  arranged  so  that  when  the 
current  is  not  wanted,  the  action  of  the  battery  can  be  stopped. 

The  plates  Z  are  of  thick  rolled  zinc,  and  usually  about  eight  inches  in 
length  by  six  in  breadth.  The  copper  plates,  C,  are  of  thin  sheet,  and  bent 
so  as  to  surround  the  zincs  without  touching  them  :  contact  being  prevented 
by  small  pieces  of  cork.  To  each  copper  plate  a  narrow  strip  of  copper,  <?,  is 
soldered,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  is  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate  ; 
and  the  first  zinc,  Z,  is  surrounded  by  the  first  copper  C  ;  these  two  constitute 
a  couple,  and  each  couple  is  immersed  in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  acidulated 
water.  The  copper,  C,  is  soldered  to  the  second  zinc  by  the  strip  o^  and  this 
zinc  is  in  turn  surrounded  by  a  second  copper,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  648  represents  a  pile  of  sixteen  couples  united  in  two  parallel  scries 
of  eight  each.  AH  these  couples  are  fixed  to  a  cross  frame  of  wood,  by  which 
they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  When  the  batter>'  is  not  wanted, 
the  couples  are  lifted  out  of  the  liquid.  The  water  in  these  vessels  is  usually 
acidulated  with  j\-  sulphuric  and  ^  of  nitric  acid. 

Hare's  deflagrator. — This  is  a  simple  voltaic  arrangement,  consisting  of 
two  large  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc  rolled  together  in  a  spiral,  but  preserved 
from  direct  contact  by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair.  The  whole  is  immersed 
in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated  water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  liquid  by  a  conducting  wire. 

796.  Bnfeeblement  of  tbe  omrent  in  batteries.  Seoondary  emrests* 
The  various  batteries  already  described,  Volta*s,  WoUaston's,  and  Hare's, 
which  consist  essentially  of  two  metals  and  one  liquid,  labour  under  the 
objection  that  the  currents  produced  rapidly  diminish  in  strength. 

This  is  principally  due  to  three  causes  :  the  first  is  the  decrease  in  the 
chemical  action  owing  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  its  com- 
bination with  the  zinc.  This  is  a  necessary  action,  for  upon  it  depends  the 
current ;  it  therefore  occurs  in  all  batteries,  and  is  without  remedy  except  by 
replacement  ot  acid  and  zinc.  The  second  is  due  to  what  is  called  LkoI 
action  ;  that  is,  the  production  of  small  closed  circuits  in  the  active  metal 
owing  to  the  impurities  it  contains.  These  local  currents  rapidly  wear  aw-ay 
the  active  plate,  without  contributing  anything  to  the  continuance  of  the 
general  current.  They  are  remedied  by  amalgamating  the  zinc  with  mercur>'t 
by  which  chemical  action  is  prevented  until  the  circuit  is  closed,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  (806).  The  third  arises  from  the  production  of  an 
inverse  electromotive  force,  which  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  a  contrarj' 
direction  to  the  principal  current,  and  therefore  to  destroy  it  either  totally 
or  partially.  In  the  fundamental  experiment  (fig.  646),  when  the  circuit  is 
closed,  zinc  sulphate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  layer  of  hydrogen  gas  is  gradually  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
copper  plate.  This  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  combination  in  more  than 
one  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  interferes  with  the  contact  between  the  metaJ 
and  the  liquid  ;  in  the  second  place,  in  proportion  as  the  copper  becomes 
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coated  with  hydrogen,  we  have  virtually  a  plate  of  hydrogen  instead  of  a 
plate  of  copper  opposed  to  the  zinc,  and  in  addition,  the  hydrogen,  by  react- 
ing on  the  zinc  sulphate,  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid,  gradually  causes 
a  deposition  of  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  copper ;  hence,  instead  of  having 
two  different  metals  unequally  attacked,  the  two  metals  become  gradually 
less  different,  and,  consequently,  the  total  effect  and  the  current  become 
weaker  and  weaker. 

The  polarisation  of  the  plate  (as  this  phenomenon  is  termed)  may  be 
destroyed  by  breaking  the  circuit  and  exposing  the  copper  plate  to  the  air ; 
the  deposited  hydrogen  is  thus  more  or  less  completely  got  rid  of,  and  on 
again  closing  the  circuit  the  current  ha£  nearly  its  original  strength.  The 
same  result  is  obtained  when  the  cur- 
rent of  another  battery  is  transmitted 
through  the  battery  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  first 

When  platinum  electrodes  are  used 
to  decompose  water,  a  similar  pheno- 
menon is  produced,  called  polarisation 
of  the  electrodes^  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  arrangement  represented 
in  fig.  649,  in  which  B  is  a  constant 
element,  V  a  voltameter  (835),  G  a  °       Ti    6 

galvanometer  (811),  and  H  a  mercury 
cup.  The  wire  L  being  disconnected  from  H,  a  current  is  produced  in  the 
voltameter,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  P  to  P' ;  if  now  the  wire  F  be 
detached  from  H,  and  L  be  connected  therewith,  a  current  is  produced 
through  the  galvanometer  the  direction  of  which  is  from  P'  to  P,that  is,  the 
opposite  of  that  which  the  element  had  previously  produced.  Becquerel  and 
Faraday  have  shown  that  this  polarisation  of  the  metals  results  from  the 
deposits  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
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797.  CoBstAnt  emrents. — With  few  exceptions,  batteries  composed  of 
elements  with  a  single  liquid  have  almost  gone  out  of  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  enfeeblement  of  the  current  produced.  They  have  been  replaced 
by  batteries  with  two  liquids,  which  are  called  constant  batteries^  because 
their  action  continues  without  material  alteration  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  The  essential  point  to  be  attended  to  in  securing  a  constant  current 
is  to  prevent  the  polarisation  of  the  inactive  metal ;  in  other  words,  to  hinder 
any  permanent  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  its  surface.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  the  inactive  metal  in  a  liquid  upon  which  the  deposited  hydrogen 
can  act  chemically. 

798.  Banlell**  battery. — This  was  the  first  form  of  the  constant  battery, 
and  was  invented  by  Daniell  in  the  year  1836.  As  regards  the  constancy 
of  its  action,  it  is  perhaps  still  the  best  of  all  constant  batteries.  Fig.  650 
represents  a  single  element.    A  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  V,  contains  a 
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saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  which  is  immersed  a  copper 
cylinder,  G,  open  at  both  ends,  and  perforated  by  holes.  At  the  upper  pan 
of  this  cylinder  there  is  an  annular  sheV,  G,  also 
perforated  by  small  holes,  ar»d  below  the  level 
of  the  solution  ;  this  is  intended  to  suppon 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate  to  replace  thai 
decomposed  as  the  electrical  action  proceeds. 
Inside  the  cylinder  is  a  (hin  porous  vessel,  P, 
of  unglazed  earthenware.  This  contains  either 
water  or  solution  of  common  salt  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  is  placed  the  olindet 
of  amalgamated  rinc,  2,  Two  thin  strips  o( 
copper,;*  and  «,  fixed  by  binding  screws  to  ibe 
copper  and  to  the  line,  serve  for  connecting  the 
elements  in  series. 

When  a  Daniell's  element   is  closed,  die 
hydrogen'  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  dilute 
'       '''^  '"'°-  acid  on  the  zinc   is  liberated  on  the  surface  rf 

the  copper  plate,  but  meets  there  the  copper  sulphate,  which  is  reduced, 
forming  sulphuric  acid  and  metaUic  copper,  which  is  deposited  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  copper  plate.  In  this  way  copper  sulphate  in  solulioD  is 
taken  up,  and  if  it  were  all  consumed,  hydrogen  would  be  deposited  on  tbc  : 
copper,  and  (he  current  would  lose  its  constancy.  This  is  prevented  bf 
the  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  which  keep  the  solution  saturated.  Tbt 
sulphuric  acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  permeates  the  | 
porous  cylinder,  and  tends  to  replace  the  acid  used  up  by  its  action  on  the 
7inc  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  solution  d 
copper  sulphate  is  regular,  and  proportional  to  the  acid  used  in  dissolvin; 
the  zinc,  the  action  ai  this  acid  on  the  zinc  is  regular  also,  and  thus  a  con- 
slant  current  is  produced. 

In  order  to  join  together  several  of  these  elements  to  form  a  batter)',  the 
line  of  one  is  connected  either  by  a  copper  wire  or  strip  with  the  copper  ot 
the  next,  and  so  on,  from  one  element  to  atiother,  as  shown  in  fig.  654,  fur 
another  kind  of  battery. 

Instead  of  a  porous  earthenware  vessel  a  bag  of  sailcloth  may  be  usM 
for  the  diaphragm  separating  the  two  liquids.  The  effect  is  at  first  mote 
powerful,  but  the  two  solutions  mix  more  rapidly,  which  weakens  the  current. 
The  object  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  allow  the  current  to  pass,  but  to  prertiit 
as  much  as  possible  tbe  mixture  of  the  two  liquids. 

The  current  produced  by  a  Daniell's  battery  is  constant  for  some  hour^ : 
its  action  is  strotiger  when  it  is  placed  in  hot  water. 

799  Orove's  battery. — In  this  battery  the  copper  sulphate  solution  i^ 
replaced  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  copper  by  platinum,  by  which  greater  electro- 
motive force  is  obtained.  Fig,  651  represents  one  of  the  forms  of  a  couple 
of  this  batierj-.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel.  A,  partially  filled  with  d:lu" 
sulphuric  acid  (i  :  8)  ;  of  a  cylinder  of  linc,  Z,  open  at  both  ends;  of  a  itisel 
V,  made  of  porous  earthenware,  and  containing  ordinary  nitric  acid  ;  of  i 
plate  of  piatinvim,  P  (fig.  652),  bent  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  fixed  loa  coier. 
c,  which  rests  on  the  porous  vessel.     Tbe  platinum  is  connected  *^^  ^ 
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^■binding  screw,  j,  and  there  is  a  similar  binding  screw  an  the  zinc.  In  this 
^■tettery  the  hydrogen,  which  would  be  disengiiged  on  the  platinum  meeting 
F'4lie  nitricacid, decomposes  it,  form-  f       ^, 

ing  hyponitrous    acid,  which  dis- 
solves, or  is  disengaged  as  nitrous 

fitmes.     Grove's  battery  is  the  most 

convenient  and  one  of  the  most 

powerful  of  the  two-fluid  batteries. 

It  is,  however,  expensive,  owing  Lo 

the  high  price  of  platinum  ;  besides 

which  the  platinum  is  liable,   after 

some  lime,  to  become  brittle  and 

break    very    easily-     Hut    as     tlie 

platinum  is  not  consumed,  it  re- 
wins  most  of  its  value,  and  when 

the  plates  which  have  been  used 

in  a  battery  are  heated  to  redness, 

they  regain  their  elasticity. 

Soo.   SnBaen'B   bntwry,  —  Ihinseii's,  also    known   as   the   zinc   cardan 

battery,  was  invented  in    1S43  ;   it  is   in   e(Tect  a  Grove's  battery,  where 


the  plate  of  platinum  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  carbon.  This  is  made 
either  of  the  graphitoitlal  carbon  deposited  in  gas  retorts,  or  by  calcin- 
ing in  an  iron  mould  an  intimate  mixture  of  coke  and  bituminous  coal,  finely 
powdered  and  strongly  compressed.  Doth  these  modifications  of  carbon  are 
good  conductors.  Each  element  consists  of  the  following  parts:  i.  a  vessel, 
I  F  (fig.  653),  either  of  stoneware  or  of  glass,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
!.  a  lioltow  cylinder,  Z,  of  amalgamated  linc  ;  3.  a  porous  vessel,  V,  in  which 
ordinary  nitric  acid;  4.  a  rod  of  carbon,  C,  prepared  in  the  above 
sel  F  the  zinc  is  first  placed,  and  in  it  the  carbon  C  in 
e  porous  vessel  V  as  seen  in  P.  To  the  carbon  is  liiicd  a  binding  screw,  m,  10 
t  copper  wire  is  attached,  forming  the  positive  pole.  The  zincispro- 
■  Hilar  binding  screw,  11,  and  wire,  which  is  thus  a  negative  pole. 
The  elements  are  arranged  lo  form  a  battery  (fig.  654)  by  connecting  each 
urban  10  the  zinc  of  the  following  one  by  means  of  the  clamps  m«,  and  a  strip 
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of  copper,  c,  reprcsenied  in  the  lop  of  Ihe  figure.  The  copper  is  pressed  ji 
one  end  between  [he  carbon  and  the  damp,  and  at  the  other  ii  Is  soldeiedtl 
the  clamp  n,  which  is  fitted  on  the  zinc  of  the  following  element,  and  so  faitk 
The  clamp  of  the  first  carbon  and  that  of  the  last  line  are  alone  provide 
with  binding  screws,  to  which  are  attached  the  wires. 

The  chemical  action  of  Bunsen's  batter>-  is  the  same  as  that  of  Grovel) 
and  being  equally  powerful,  while  less  cosily,  is  almost  univers»]l]'  used* 
Ihe  ContincnL     Bui  though  its  first  cost  is  less  than  that  of  Grove'* 
it  is  more  expensive  to  work,  and  is  not  so  convenient  to  manipulate. 

Callan's  battery  is  a  modified  form  of  Grove's.     Instead  of  fine  and 
numi  zinc  and  platinised  lead  arc  used,  and  instead  of  pure  nitric  acid  C 
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used  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  battery  is  said  to  be  equal  in 
Callan  has  also  constructed  z 
acid  forms  the  positive  plate,  and 
Under  these  c" 


Fig.  65,, 

nitric  acid,  and  saturated  solution  of  niu& 
I  its  action  to  Grove's,  and  is  much  chupA' 
I  battery  in  which  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
cast  iron  in  strong  nitric  add  the  negali«. 
on  becomes  passive  :  it  is  stronglj-  eleci 
negative,  and  does  not  dissolve.     If,  however,  the  nitric  acid  becomes 
weak,  the  iron  is  dissolved  with  simultaneous  disengagement  of  nitrous  fiin 
After  being  in  use  some  time,  all  the  batteries  in  which  the  polarisAtia 
prevented  by  nitric  acid  disengage  nitrous  fumes  in  large  quaiitities,andi 
is  a  serious  objection  to  their  use,  especially  in  closed  rooms.     To 
this,  nitric  acid  is  frequently  replaced  by  chromic  acid,  or  better,  hy  a 
of  4,  parts  potassium  bichromate,  4  parts  sulphuric  add,  and  18  water.    1 
liberated  hydrogen  reduces  the  chromic  acid  to  the  state  ofoxidc  of  chranii 
which  remains  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.    With  the  same  view,  sesi 
chloride  of  iron  is  sometimes  substituted  for  nitric  acid  ;    it   becomes 
duced  to  protochloride.     But  the  action  of  the  elements  thus  modilied 
considerably  less  than  when  nitric  acid  is  used,  owing  lo  the  increased  tfS^ 

801.  Btnee'i  batterr.~In  this  ballcry  the  polarisation  of  lhen«g«i* 
plate  is  prevented  by  mechanical  means.     Each  element  consists  of  a  sbef «' 
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platinum  placed  between  two  vertical  pUtes  of  zinc,  as  in  Grave's  battery  ; 
but  as  there  is  only  a  single  liquid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  have 
much  thefonn  of  those  in  WoUaston's  battery.  The  adherence  of  hydrogen  to 
the  negative  plate  is  prevented  by  covering  the  platinum  with  a  deposit  of 
finely  divided  platinum.  In  this  manner  the  surface  is  roughened,  which 
facilitates  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  10  a  remarkable  extent,  and  conse- 
quently diminishes  the  resistance  of  a  couple.  Instead  of  platinum,  silver 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  finely  divided  platinum  is  frequently  substituted,  as 
being  cheaper. 

Walker's  battery. — This  resembles  Smee's  battery,  but  the  electro-negative 
plate  is  either  gas  graphite  or  platinised  graphite  ;  it  is  excited  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  This  battery  is  used  in  all  the  stations  of  the  South-Eastem 
Railway  ',  it  has  considerable  electromotive  force,  is  convenient  and  econo- 
mical in  manipulation,  and  large-sized  elements  can  be  constructed  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

So2.  m«e«Bt  ««tt«rl«a,— The  mercury  sttipkate  battery  (fig.  655)  de- 
vised by  Mari^  I^^v>->  is  essentially  a  zinc-carbon  element,  but  of  smaller 
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s  than  those  elements  usually  are.  In  the  outer  vessel,  V,  ordi- 
nary water  or  brine  is  placed,  and  in  the  porous  vessel  mercury  sulphate. 
This  salt  is  agitated  with  about  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  in  which  it  is 
difficultly  soluble,  and  the  liquid  poured  off  from  the  pasty  mass.  The  carbon 
being  placed  in  the  porous  vessel,  the  spaces  arc  filled  with  the  residue,  and 
then  the  decanted  liquid  poured  into  it. 

Chemical  action  takes  place  only  when  the  cell  is  closed.  The  linc  then 
decomposes  the  water,  liberating  hydrogen,  which  traversing  the  porous  vessel 
reduces  the  mercury  sulphate,  forming  metallic  mercury,  which  collects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  at  the  same  time 
traverses  the  diaphragm  to  act  on  [he  zinc  and  thus  increases  the  action. 

The  mercury  which  is  deposited  may  be  used  to  prepare  a  quantity  of 
sulphate  equal  to  that  which  has  been  consumed.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  mercury  sulphate  may  also  pass  through  the  diaphragm;  but 
this  is  rather  advantageous,  as  its  effect  is  to  amalgamate  the  zinc. 

The  electromotive  force  of  this  element  is  about  aquarlergreater  than  that 
of  Daniell's  element,  but  it  has  greater  resistance  ;  it  is  rapidly  exhausted 
H  H  3 
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when  continuously  worked,  though  it  appears  well  suited  for  discontinuous 
work,  as  with  the  telegraph,  and  with  alarums. 

Gravity  batteries. — The  use  of  porous  vessels  is  liable  to  many  objections, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  Daniell's  battery,  in  which  they  gradually 
become  encrusted  with  copper,  which  destroys  them.  A  kind  of  battery  has 
been  devised  in  which  the  porous  vessel  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
separation  of  the  liquids  is  effected  by  the  difference  of  density.  Such 
batteries  are  called  gravity  batteries.  Fig.  656  represents  a  form  devised 
by  Callaud.  V  is  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel  in  which  is  a  copper  pbte 
soldered  to  a  wire  insulated  by  gutta  percha.  On  the  plate  is  a  layer  of 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  C  ;  the  whole  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
zinc  cylinder,  Z,  is  immersed  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  liquid  becomes 
saturated  with  copper  sulphate  ;  the  action  of  the  battery  is  that  of  a  Daniel 
and  the  zinc  sulphate  which  gradually  forms,  floats  on  the  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  owing  to  its  lower  density.  This  battery  is  easily  manipulated, 
the  consumption  of  copper  sulphate  is  economical,  and  when  not  agitated 
it  works  constantly  for  some  time,  provided  care  be  taken  to  replace  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation. 

Meidinger's  element,  which  is  much  used  in  Germany,  is  essentially  a 
gravity  battery  of  special  construction  with  zinc  in  solution  of  magnesk 
sulphate,  and  copper  in  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Minolta's  battery, — This  may  be  described  as  a  Daniell's  element,  in 
which  the  porous  vessel  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  sawdust  or  of  sand.  At 
the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  vessel  (fig.  657)  is  placed  a  layer  of  coarsely- 
powdered  copper  sulphate  <x,  and  on  this  a  copper  plate  provided  with  an 
insulated  copper  wire  /.  On  this  there  is  a  layer  of  sand  or  of  sawdust  hi. 
and  then  the  whole  is  filled  with  water,  in  which  rests  a  zinc  cylinder  I 
The  action  is  just  that  of  a  Daniell ;  the  sawdust  prevents  the  mixture  d 
the  liquids,  but  it  also  offers  great  resistance,  which  increases  with  its 
thickness.  From  its  simplicity  and  economy,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
is  constructed,  this  battery  merits  increased  attention. 

De  la  Rue  and  Miiller^s  element  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about  6  inches 
long  by  075  inch  in  diameter,  closed  by  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  stoppe«' 
through  which  passes  a  zinc  rod  18  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  long- 
A  flattened  silver  wire  also  passes  through  the  stopper  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
tube,  in  which  is  placed  about  half  an  ounce  of  silver  chloride,  the  greatff 
part  of  the  cell  being  filled  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  hydrogen 
evolved  at  the  negative  plate  reduces  the  chloride  to  metallic  silver,  which 
is  thereby  recovered.  Since  there  is  only  one  liquid,  and  the  solid  electro 
lyte  is  not  acted  upon  when  the  circuit  is  open,  the  element  is  easily  worked 
and  requires  little  attention.  It  is  very  compact,  1,000  elements  occupying 
a  space  of  less  than  a  cubic  yard  ;  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  have  used  as 
many  as  1 1,000  such  cells  in  investigations  on  the  stratification  of  the  electric 
light.  A  battery  of  8,040  of  these  cells  gave  a  spark  \  of  an  inch  in  length  ir. 
air  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure ;  while  under  a  pressure  ^ 
a  quarter  of  an  atmosphere  the  striking  distance  was  ij  inch. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  silver  chloride  cell  is  1*03  of  a  volt  ^ 
that  of  one  made  with  silver  bromide  is  0*908 ;  hence  a  series  of  4  ^^ 
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ihree  of  the  silver  chloride  cells  wiih  t 
eleciromollve  force  of  1  volt  (Sij). 

Mr.  Latimer  Clark  has  devised  an  element  which  consists  of  pure  mercury 
as  a  negative  plate  covered  with  a  paste,  obtained  hy  boiling  sulphate  of 
isercury  in  a  saturated  solution  of  /inc  sulphate.  The  positive  metal  is  a 
plate  of  zinc  resting  on  this  paste  of  sulphate.  Insulated  wires,  leading  to  the 
mercury  and  the  linc  respectively,  form  the  connections.  This  battery  is  not 
well  adapted  for  continuous  work,  but  it  furnishes  a  standard  of  electromotive 
force,  which  is  constant  and  can  be  relied  upon. 

803.  Xieelancbi'*  element. — This  consists  (lig.  658)  of  a  rod  of  carbon, 
C,  placed  in  a  porous  pot,  which  is  then  very  tightly  packed  with  a  mixture 
of  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  and 

gas  graphite  M.  This  is  covered  t 
with  a  layer  of  pitch.  At  the  top  of  the 
carbon  is  soldered  a  mass  of  lead,  L,  to 
which  is  affixed  a  binding  screw.  The 
positive  plate  is  a  rod  of  zinc,  Z,  in  which 
is  fixed  a  copper  wire,  «.  The  exciting 
liquid  consists  of  a  strong  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  contained  in  a  glass  vessel 
(i,  which  is  not  more  than  one-third  full. 
The  electromotive  force  of  the  element 
is  said  to  be  about  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  a  Daniell's  element  ;  its  internal 
resistance  varies  of  course  with  the  size, 
but  is  stated  to  be  from  two  to  three  times 
that  of  an  ohm.  The  battery  is  not 
:tdaptcd  for  continuous  work,  as  in  heavy 
telegraphic  circuits,  or  in  electro- plating, 
since  it  soon  becomes  polarised  ;  it  has, 
however,  the  valuable  propert)'  of  quickly 
regaining  its  original  strength  when  left  at 
rest,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for 
discontinuous  work, 

A  rod  of  carbon  4j  x  I5  "  ^'s  inches  should  have  3 
of  I  ohm;  but  good  plates  made  from  the  carbon  of  gas  retorts  do  not 
average  more  than  0-5,  and  in  some  cases  o-i  unit.  If  the  resistance  - 
n  ohm,  the  conducting  power  of  carbon  is  about  0-003  '''^'  of  mercury. 
A  drawback  to  the  use  of  carbon  is  that,  from  its  porosity,  the  exciting 
es,  and  forms,  at  the  junction  with  the  binding  screw,  a  local  cur- 
(ilt  which  injures  or  destroys  contact.  This  may  be  remedied  to  a  very 
t  extent  by  soaking  the  plates  before  use  in  hot  melted  paraffin,  which 
1  (he  pores,  expellirg  the  air.  On  cooling  it  solidifies  and 
revents  the  capillary  action  mentioned  above.  By  carefully  scraping  the 
raffine  from  the  outside,  a  surface  is  exposed  which  is  as  good  a  conductor 
if  the  pores  were  tilled  with  air.  Measurements  have  shown  that  the 
'  a  rod  thus  prepared  is  not  altered. 

804.  Weotroinotive  roro«  of  4Ur«re«t  etemenu.— The  following  numbers 
■represent  the  electromotive  force  of  some  of  the  elements  most  frequently 
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used,  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  Daniell's  cell  charged  as  above 
described  ;  they  are  the  means  of  many  careful  determinations  : — 

Daniell's  element  set  up  with  water  .         .         .         .     itx> 

„  „  f,      pure  zinc  and  pure  water,  with  pure 

copper  and  pure  saturated  solution 
of  copper  sulphate         .         .        ,     ixn 

Leclanch^'s    „  „      zinc  in   saturated   solution   of  am- 

monium chloride   •         •         .         .1*32 

Mari^  Davy's,,  „ 1-41 

Bunsen's         „  „      carbon  in  nitric  acid .         .         .         -177 

„  ,,  „      carbon  in  chromic  acid     .         .         .1*87 

Grove's  „  „      platinum  in  nitric  acid       .         .         .1*82 

The  greatest  electromotive  force  as  yet  observed,  is  by  Beetz  in  a  couple 
consisting  of  potassium  amalgam  in  caustic  potash,  combined  with  pyro- 
lusite  in  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  It  is  three  times  as  much 
as  that  of  a  Daniell's  element. 

The  standard  of  electromotive  force  on  the  C.  G.  S.  sjrstem  is  the  VfilL 
This  is  equal  to  1,000,000,000  or  10^  absolute  electromagnetic  units;  the 
latter  way  of  expressing  it  is  convenient,  as  avoiding  the  use  of  long  numbers. 
The  volt  is  rather  less  than  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  the 
mean  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  1*12  volt.  The  unit  of  current,  whidi 
is  usually  called  a  IVed^,  is  the  current  due  to  an  electromotive  force  of  i  vok 
working  through  a  resistance  of  i  ohm. 

805.  OomparlBon  of  the  TOltaio  batter j  witta  a  fHetloaal  eieeirlcil 
maoblne. — Except  in  the  case  of  batteries  consisting  of  a  very  large  number 
of  couples,  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  terminals  is  far  weaker 
than  in  frictional  electrical  machines,  and  is  insufficient  to  give  any  visitie 
spark.  Gassiott's  great  battery,  however,  which  consisted  of  3,520  zinc  and 
copper  elements  with  poles  55  of  an  inch  apart,  gave  a  series  of  sparks  aaoss 
this  interval  which  lasted  for  weeks. 

In  the  case  of  a  small  battery  or  of  a  single  cell,  very  delicate  tests  «t 
required  to  detect  any  signs  of  electrification.  But  by  means  of  a  delicate 
condensing  electroscope,  and  by  extremely  careful  insulation,  it  can  be  shown 
that  one  pole  possesses  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative  charge. 

For  this  purpose  one  of  the  plates  of  the  electroscope  is  connected  with 
one  end  of  the  pile,  and  the  other  with  the  other  end  or  with  the  ground 
The  electroscope  thus  becomes  charged,  and  on  breaking  the  communica- 
tion electroscopic  indications  are  observed.  A  Leyden  jar  may  even  be 
charged  when  the  inner  coating  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  pile,  and 
the  outer  coating  with  the  other  ;  but  this  charge  is  far  smaller  than  that 
furnished  by  an  electrical  machine. 

On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  current  which  a  voltaic  element  can 
produce  in  a  good  conductor  is  much  greater  than  that  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  machine.  Faraday  immersed  two  wires,  one  of  zinc,  and  the 
other  of  platinum,  each  y'3  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  acidulated  water  for  -^ 
of  a  second.  The  effect  thus  produced  on  a  magnetic  needle  in  this  short 
time  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  23  turns  of  the  large  electrical 
machine  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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Nystrom  has  ascertained  by  quantitative  measurements  that  the  potential 
of  the  charge  of  the  cover  of  an  ordinary  electrophorus  is  not  less  than  50,000 
times  as  great  as  the  potential  of  a  Meidinger's  cell  (802).  That  is,  that  not 
less  than  50,000  of  those  elements  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same 
potential  as  the  electrophorus.  In  practice,  a  far  greater  number  would  be 
required,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  insulation. 

806.  AnuaiTAaiated  Btao.  &ocal  emreiits. — Perfectly  pure  distilled 
zinc  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  becomes  so  when  immersed 
in  that  liquid  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  copper  or  of  platinum.  Ordinary 
commercial  zinc,  on  the  contrary,  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  dilute  aciid.  This, 
doubtless,  arises  from  the  impurity  of  the  zinc,  which  always  contains  traces 
either  of  iron  or  lead.  Being  electro-negative  towards  zinc,  they  tend  to 
produce  local  electrical  currents^  which  accelerate  the  chemical  action 
without  increasing  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  connecting  wire. 

Zinc,  when  amalgamated,  acquires  the  properties  of  perfectly  pure  zinc 
and  is  unaltered  by  dilute  acid,  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  contact  with  a  copper 
or  platinum  plate  immersed  in  the  same  liquid.  To  amalgamate  a  zinc  plate, 
it  is  first  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clean  surface,  and  then  a  drop  of  mercury  is  placed  on  the  plate  and  spread 
over  it  with  a  brush.  The  amalgamation  takes  place  immediately,  and  the 
plate  has  the  brilliant  aspect  of  mercury.  Zinc  as  well  as  other  metals  are 
readily  amalgamated  by  dipping  them  in  an  amalgam  of  one  part  sodium 
and  200  parts  of  mercury.  Zinc  plates  may  also  be  amalgamated  by  dipping 
them  in  a  solution  of  mercury  prepared  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  mercury 
in  five  pounds  of  aqua  regia  (one  part  of  nitric  to  three  of  hydrochloric  acid), 
and  then  adding  five  parts  more  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  zinc  removes  from  its  surface  all  the  impurities, 
especially  the  iron.  The  mercury  effects  a  solution  of  pure  zinc,  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  as  with  a  liquid  layer.  The  process  was  first  applied 
to  electrical  batteries  by  Kemp.  Amalgamated  zinc  is  not  attacked  so  long 
as  the  circuit  is  not  closed,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  current ;  when  closed 
the  current  is  more  regular,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  dissolved. 

807.  Brj-  piles. — In  dry  piles  the  liquid  is  replaced  by  a  solid  hygrometric 
substance,  such  as  paper  or  leather.  They  are  of  various  kinds  ;  in  Zamboni's, 
which  is  most  extensively  used,  the  electromotors  are  tin  or  silver,  and  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese.  To  construct  one  of  these  a  piece  of  paper  silvered  or 
tinned  on  one  side  is  taken  ;  the  other  side  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  finely- 
powdered  binoxide  of  manganese  by  slightly  moistening  it,  and  rubbing  the 
powder  on  with  a  cork.  Having  placed  together  seven  or  eight  of  these 
sheets,  they  are  cut  by  means  of  a  punch  into  discs  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  discs  are  then  arranged  in  the  same  order,  so  that  the  tin  or  silver  of 
each  disc  is  in  contact  with  the  manganese  of  the  next.  Having  piled  up  1,200 
or  1,800  couples,  they  are  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  is  provided  with  a 
brass  cap  at  each  end.  In  each  cap  there  is  a  rod  and  knob,  by  which  the 
leaves  can  be  pressed  together,  so  as  to  produce  better  contact.  The  knob  in 
contact  with  the  manganese  corresponds  to  the  positive  pole,  while  that  at  the 
other  end,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  silver  or  tin,  is  the  negative  pole. 

Dry  piles  are  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  their  action,  which 
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may  continue  for  several  years.  Their  action  depends  greatly  on  the  ton- 
perature  and  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  It  is  stronger  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  the  action  of  a  strong  heat  revives  it  when  it  appears 
extinct  A  Zamboni's  pile  of  2,000  couples  gives  neither  shock  nor  spark, 
but  can  charge  a  Leyden  jar  and  other  condensers.  A  certain  time  is  how- 
ever necessary,  for  electricity  only  moves  slowly  in  the  interior. 

do8.  8oliiieiiberrer*s  eleotrosoope. — Bohnenberger  has  constructed  a 
dry- pile  electroscope  of  great  delicacy.  It  is  a  condensing  electroscope 
(fig.  625),  from  the  rod  of  which  is  suspended  a  single  gold  leaf.  This  is  « 
an  equal  distance  from  the  opposite  poles  of  two  dry  piles  placed  verticallji 
inside  the  bell  jar,  on  the  plate  of  the  apparatus.  As  soon  as  the  gold  lof 
possesses  any  free  electricity  it  is  attracted  by  one  of  the  poles  and  rcpdW 
by  the  other,  and  its  electricity  is  obviously  contrary  to  that  of  the  pofc 
towards  which  it  moves. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DETECTION   AND   MEASUREMENT  OF  VOLTAIC   CURRENTS. 

809.  Beteotion  and  measurement  ef  Toltalo  ei&rreats, — The  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  voltaic  battery  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  phy- 
siological, chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical  effects ;  and  these  latter  mar 
be  again  subdivided  into  the  thermal,  luminous,  and  magnetic  eflccts.  For, 
ascertaining  the  existence  and  measuring  the  streng^th  of  voltaic  currents, 
the  magnetic  effects  are  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  others,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  fundamental  magnetic  phenomena  will  be  described  here,  andtbe 
description  of  the  rest  postponed  to  a  special  chapter  on  electro-magneiissL 

810.  Oersted's  experiment. — Oersted  published  in  1819  a  disco^tiy 
which  connected  magnetism  and  electricity  in  a  most  intimate  manner,  and 
became,  in  the  hands  of  Ampere  and  of  Faraday,  the  source  of  a  new  brandi 
of  physics.  The  fact  discovered  by  Oersted  is  the  directive  action  which  a 
fixed  current  exerts  at  a  distance  on  a  magnetic  needle. 

To  make  this  experiment  a  copper  wire  is  suspended  horizontally  in  ibe 

direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  o\tr 
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a  moveable  magnetic  needle,  as  ^epr^ 

sented  in  fig.  659.     So  long  as  the  wiit 

is  not  traversed  by  a  current  the  ncedk 

remains  parallel  to  it,  but  as  soon  ^ 

the  ends  of  the  wire  are  respecti>"cl) 

connected  with  the  poles  of  a  batten 

or  of  a  single  element,  tlu  fuedUisdi- 

fleeted^  and  temts  to  take  a  p^^ 

which  is  the  more  tuarly  at  right  om^^^^ 

to  the  magnetic  meridian  inproporti^ 

as  the  mrrent  is  stronger. 

In  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  poles  are  deflected,  there  are 

several  cases  which  may,  however,  be  referred  to  a  single  principle.    Remein- 

bering  our  assumption  as  to  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  connectiHb' 

wire  (793)  the  preceding  experiment  presents  the  following  four  cases:— 
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i.  If  the  current  passes  above  the  needle,  and  goes  from  south  to  north, 
the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  deflected  towards  the  west ;  this  arrangement 
is  represented  in  the  above  figure. 

ii.  If  the  current  passes  below  the  needle,  also  from  south  to  north,  the 
north  pole  is  deflected  towards  the  east. 

iii.  When  the  current  passes  above  the  needle,  but  from  north  to  south, 
the  north  pole  is  deflected  towards  the  east. 

iv.  Lastly,  the  deflection  is  towards  the  west  when  the  current  goes  from 
north  to  south  below  the  needle. 

Amp6re  has  given  the  following  numoria  Uchnica  by  which  all  the  various 
directions  of  the  needle  under  the  influence  of  a  current  may  be  remembered. 
If  we  imagine  an  observer  placed  in  the  connecting  wire  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  current  entering  by  his  feet  issues  by  his  head,  and  that  his  face  is 
always  turned  towards  the  needle,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  above  four  posi- 
tions the  north  pole  is  always  deflected  towards  the  left  of  the  observer.  By 
thus  personifying  the  current,  the  different  cases  may  be  comprised  in  this 
general  principle  :  In  the  directive  action  of  currents  on  magnets^  the  north 
pole  is  always  deflected  towards  the  left  of  the  current, 

8 1 1.  OalTanometer  or  multiplier. — The  name  galvanometer  or  some- 
times multiplier  or  rheometer,  is  given  to  a  very  delicate  apparatus  by  which 
the  existence,  direction,  and  intensity  of  currents  may  be  determined.  It  was 
invented  by  Schweigger  in  Germany  a  short  time  after  Oersted's  discovery. 

In  order  to  understand  its  principle,  let  us  suppose  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk  (fig.  660),  and  surrounded  in  the  plane  of 
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Fig.  660. 


Fig.  661. 


the  magnetic  meridian  by  a  copper  wire,  mnopg,  forming  a  complete  circuit 
round  the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  this  wire  is  traversed 
by  a  current,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  circuit  an  observer  lying  in  the  wire  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows,  and  looking  at  the  needle  ab^  would  have  his  left  always  turned 
towards  the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  and  consequently,  that  the  action  of 
the  current  in  every  part  would  tend  to  turn  the  north  pole  in  the  same 
direction  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit 
concur  to  give  the  north  pole  the  same  direction.  By  coiling  the  copper 
wire  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  action 
of  the  current  has  been  multiplied.  If,  instead  of  a  single  one,  there  are 
several  circuits,  provided  they  are  insulated,  the  action  becomes  still  more 
multiplied,  and  the  deflection  of  the  needle  increases.     Nevertheless,  the 
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action  of  the  currenl  cannot  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  incressing  iSe 
number  of  windings,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  intensity  of  a  cnmni 
diminishes  as  the  length  of  the  circuit  is  increased. 

As  the  directive  action  of  the  eanh  continually  tends  to  keep  ibe  twdfc 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thus  opposes  the  action  of  the  cuttcm,  tht 
effect  of  the  latter  is  increased  by  using  an  astatic  system  of  two  netdle, 
as  shown  in  fig.  661.  Tiie  action  of  the  earth  on  the  needle  is  then  i«n 
feeble,  and,  further,  the  actions  of  ihe  curn^nt  on  the  two  needles  becoox 
accuniulated.  In  fact,  the  action  of  the  circuit,  from  the  direction  oftk 
current  indicated  by  the  arrows,  tends  10  deflect  the  north  pole  of  ihc  lower 
needle  towards  the  west.  The  upper  needle  a'b',  is  subjected  to  the  acina 
of  two  contrarj'  currents  no  and  ^p,  but  as  the  first  is  nearer,  its  action  f«- 
ponderaies.  No*  this  currenl  passing  below  the  needle,  evidently  lewit 
to  turn  the  pole  a'  towards  the  east,  and,  consequently,  the  pole  f  towanii 
the  west ;  thai  is  to  say,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  pole  a  of  the  ol' 
needle. 

From  these  principles  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  action  of 
multiplier.  The  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  662  consists  of  a  thick  h 
plate,  D,  resting  on  levdl 
screws  ;  on  this  \: 
plate,  P,  of  the  same  mcu 
which  is  lixed  a  copper  fa 
Ihe  breadth  of  which  is  all 
e(|ual  to  the  length  of 
needles.  On  this  is  coile 
great  number  of  tarns  of  ' 
ered  with    silk.     The 


screws,  i  and  o.  Abovt  d 
frame  is  a  graduated  cirde,! 
with  a  central  silt  parallel  I 
the  direction  in  which  the  «i 
is  coiled.  The«rocorT«p«< 
to  the  position  of  this  sttl,il 
there  are  two  graduations  4 
the  scale,  the  one  on  thcngi 
and  the  other  on  the  left  < 
;ero,  but  they  only  extend  1 
90".  By  means  of  a  tery  £■ 
filament  of  silk,  an  astatic  fJH 
lem  is  suspended  ;  it  con»* 
of  two  needles,  ab  and  ^Ift  i" 
.ibove  the  scale,  and  the  «H 
wjihin  the  circuit  itself.  TbM 
1 1^  'J  needles,  which  are  jwned  W 

geiher  b>-  a  copper  *irt^  i* 
lose  in  fig,  563  and  fig.  661  and  cannot  move  separately,  must  not  hW 
itactly  the  same  magnetic  intensity  ;  for  if  they  are  exactly  equ»l.  e«*ll 
jrrent,  strong  or  weak,  would  always  put  them  al  right  angles  wnh  itself. 
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In  using  this  instrument,  the  diameter,  to  which  corresponds  the  zero  of 
the  graduation,  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridian  by  turning  the  plate 
P  until  the  end  of  the  needle  ab  corresponds  to  zero.  The  instrument  is 
fixed  in  this  position  by  means  of  the  screw  clamp  T. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
galvanometer  is  intended.  For  one  which  is  to  be  used  in  observing  the 
currents  due  to  chemical  actions,  a  wire  about  ^  millimetre  in  diameter,  and 
making  about  800  turns,  is  well  adapted.  Those  for  thermo-electric  currents, 
which  have  low  intensity,  require  a  thicker  and  shorter  wire,  for  example, 
thirty  turns  of  a  wire  §  millimetre  in  diameter.  For  very  delicate  experi- 
ments, as  in  physiological  investigations,  galvanometers  with  as  many  as 
jOyOoo  turns  have  been  used. 

By  means  of  a  delicate  galvanometer  consisting  of  2,000  or  3,000  turns 
of  fine  wire,  the  coils  of  which  are  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents  of  high  potential,  as  those  of  the  electrical  machine  (781), 
may  be  shown.  One  end  of  the  galvanometer  is  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor and  the  other  with  the  ground,  and  on  working  the  machine  the  needle 
is  deflected,  affording  thus  an  illustration  of  the  identity  of  statical  with 
dynamical  electricity. 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  current ; 
the  relation  between  the  two  is,  however,  so  complex,  that  it  cannot  well 
be  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations,  but  requires  to  be  determined 
experimentally  for  each  instrument.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  in- 
strument is  used  as  a  galvanoscope  or  rfuoscope,  that  is,  to  ascertain  rather 
the  presence  and  direction  of  currents,  than  as  a  galvanometer  or  rheometer 
in  the  strict  sense,  that  is,  as  a  measurer  of  their  intensity.  The  term 
galvanometer  is,  however,  commonly  used. 

The  differential  galvanometer  consists  of  a  needle,  as  in  an  ordinary 
galvanometer,  but  round  the  frame  of  which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  same 
kind  and  dimensions,  carefully  insulated  from  each  other,  and  provided  with 
suitable  binding  screws,  so  that  separate  currents  can  be  passed  through 
each  of  them.  If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  strength  but  in  different  direc- 
tions, no  deflection  is  produced  ;  where  the  needle  is  deflected  one  of  the 
currents  differs  from  the  other.  Hence  the  apparatus  is  used  to  ascertain 
a  difference  in  strength  of  two  currents  and  to  this  it  owes  its  name. 

812.  Sir  \ir.  Tlioinsoii's  marine  ralTanometer. — In  laying  submarine 
cables  the  want  was  felt  of  a  galvanometer  sufficiently  sensitive  to  test  insula- 
tion, which  at  the  same  time  was  not  affected  by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of 
the  ship.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  W.  Thomson  invented  his  marine  galvano- 
meter. B  (fig.  663)  represents  a  coil  of  many  thousand  turns  of  the  finest  copper 
wire,  carefully  insulated  throughout,  terminating  in  the  binding  screws  EE.  In 
the  centre  of  this  coil  is  a  slide,  which  carries  the  magnet,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  D.  The  magnet  itself  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  fine  watch  spring  about  \  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  does  not  weigh 
more  than  a  grain  ;  it  is  attached  to  a  small  and  very  slightly  concave  mirror 
of  very  thin  silvered  glass.  A  sipgle  hbre  of  silk  is  stretched  across  the  slide, 
and  the  mirror  and  magnet  are  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fibre  exactly  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  position.  As  the 
mirror  and  magnet  weigh  only  a  few  grains,  they  retain  their  position  rela- 
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.■ever  the  ship  may  pitch  and  roll.  TbeslideM' 
a  groove  in  the  coil,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  wronghl-iiwi  co( 
with  an  aperture  in  front,  and  a  wroughl-iron  lid  on  the  top.  The  objw^  i 
this  is  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  terrestrial  iriagnetism  when  the  *f 
changes  its  course. 

Underneath  the  coil  is  a  large  curved  steel  magnet  N,  which  compcnsun  J 
the  earth's  directive  action  upon  the  magnet  D,  and  in  the  side  of  the  mJ 
and  on  a  level  with  D,  a  pair  of  magnets  C,  are  placed  with  opposiicj 
together.     By  a  screw,  suitably  adjusted,  the   poles  of  the  magnets 
brought  together  ;  in  which  case  they  quite  neutralise  each  other,! 


exert  no  action  on  the  suspended  magnet,  or  they  may  be  slid  aput 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  [he  action  of  cither  pole  oi  ~ 
derates  to  any  desired  extent.  This  small  magnet  is  thus  capable  V 
delicate  adjustment.  The  large  magnet  N,  and  the  pair  of  magnets  C^ 
analogous  to  the  coarse  and  fine  adjustment  of  a  microscope. 

At  a  distance  of  about  three  feet,  there  is  a  scale  with  the  leiw  m 
centre  and  the  graduation  extending  on  each  side.  Underneath  this 
point  is  a  narrow  sht,  through  which  passes  the  light  of  a  par^ffinelamf^J 
which  traversing  the  window  is  reflected  from  the  curved  mirror  agaiiv 
graduated  scale.  By  means  of  the  adjusting  magnets  the  image  of  the 
made  lo  fall  on  the  centre  of  the  graduation. 

This  being  the  case,  if  any  arrangement  for  producing  a  current,  hii 
weak,  be  connected  with  the  terminals,  the  spot  of  light  is  defleaed  eitli 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current ;  tbeatK 
the  current  the  greater  the  deflection  of  the  spot ;  and  if  the  current  iW 
of  constant  strength  for  any  length  of  time,  the  spot  is  siationai;  ini 
responding  position. 

The  movement  on  a  screen,  of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  abodes 
most  delicate  and  convenient  means  of  observing  motioas  which  of  li 
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t  too  small  for  direct  mcasyrement  or  observation.     Hence  this 

is  frequently  applied  in  experimental  investigations  and  in  lecture 

08  (512).     It  is  used  in  observing  the  motion  of  oscillating  bodies, 

ing  the  variations  of  magnetism,  in  determining  the  expansion  of 

* 

be  seen  from  the  article  on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  how  alternate 

s  of  the  spot  of  light  may  be  utilised  in  forming  a  code  of 

Macent  oompasst  or  taarent  ralTanometer. — When  a  magnetic 
suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  voltaic  current  in  the*  plane  of  the 
meridian,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  intensity  of  a  current  is  directly 
lal  to  the  tangent  of  the 
deflection,  provided  the 
IS  of  the  needle  are  suffi* 
lall  as  compared  with  the 
i>f  the  circuit.  An  instru- 
led  on  this  principle  is 
tangent  galvanometer  or 
fmpass.  It  consists  of  a 
ig,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
It  an  inch  in  breadth, 
vertically  on  a  stand  ;  the 
f  of  the  ring  is  generally 
a  semicircular  frame  of 
keep  it  steady.  In  the 
the  ring  is  suspended  a 
magnetic  needle,  whose 
ist  not  exceed  ^^  or  ^  of 
ter  of  the  circle.  Under- 
needle  there  is  a  graduated 
he  ends  of  the  ring  are  prolonged  in  copper  wires,  fitted  with 
:ups,  aby  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with  a  batter)'  or  element. 
!  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflection 
jdle  is  directly  read  off"  on  the  circle,  and  its  corresponding  value 
*rom  a  table  of  tangents. 

:count  of  its  small  resistance,  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  well 
3r  currents  of  low  potential,  but  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
ity  is  set  in  motion. 

)ve  that  the  intensities  of  various  currents  are  proportional  to  the 
)f  the  corresponding  angles  of  deflection,  let  NS,  fig.  665,  represent 
f  the  galvanometer  and  ns  the  needle,  and  let  0  be  the  angle  of 
produced  when  a  current  C  is  passed.  Two  forces  now  act  upon 
; — the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  we  will  denote  by  H, 
ds  to  place  the  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  strength 
rrent  C,  which  strives  to  place  it  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
Let  the  magnitudes  of  these  forces  be  represented  by  the  corres- 
nes  an  and  bn.  Now  the  whole  intensities  of  these  forces  do  not 
to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  round,  but  only  those  components 
at  right  angles  to  the  needle.     Resolving  them,  we  have  ng  and  n/ 
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^^^H  «5  the  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  t 

^^^H  needie  is  at  rest  these  forces  must  be  equal. 

^^^K.  The  angle  nag  is  equal  to  the  angle  ^,  ai^ 

^^^V         jj  ng-an  sin  ip  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  angle  A 

^^^B  I       /?•-  *"   *   *"**   n/'in   cos   if,;    and    therefore   ; 

^^P  \«/\  y        *«cos.*-fi«sin  *.or  iH-aM  ^iiL*  = 


1  the  needle ;  aoj 


$ 


If  any  other  current   be  passed    through  llH 
'e  shall  have  similarly  C  -  H  tan  ^'  ;  ani 
magnetism  does  not  alter  in   one  and 
ccC  :  C'  =  lan0:  tan  ^'. 
In  this  reasoning  it  has  been  assumed  that 
of  the  current  on  the  needle  is  the  same  whale* 
angle  by  which   it  is  deflected.     This  is  only 
when  the  dimensions  of  the  needle  are  small  i 
with  the  diameter  of  the  ring  :  it  should  not  be  I 
ji  or  i',- the  diameter.    In  order  to  measure  with  act 
deflection  a  light  index  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  needle. 

ll'icdtmanH's  tangent  galvanometer  consists  of  a  short  thick  cof 
hich  is  suspended,  instead  of  a  needle,  a  small  but  thick  magned 


Fig.  66s. 


m  mirror,  the  position  of  which  can  be  obser\ed  by  a  telescope  and  K»li 
1  each  side  of  the  copper  lube,  and  sliding  in  grooves,  are  coils  of  li!* 
n  be  pushed  over  the  tube.     By  this  lateral  arrangeinencol' 
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reference  to  the  magnetic  needle,  the  error  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  is 
I     diminished  ;  for  when  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  end  moves  away  from  the 

current,  while  the  other  approaches  it. 
J  According  to  Gaugain,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is  most  nearly 

f     proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current  when  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  at 
if     a  distance  of  one  quarter  the  diameter  of  the  ring  from  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

814.  Sine  ralvanometer. — This  is  another  form  of  galvanometer  for  mea- 
'  suring  powerful  currents.  Round  the  circular  frame,  M,  fig.  666,  several  turns 
of  stout  insulated  copper  wire  are  coiled,  the  two  ends  of  which,  /,  terminate 
in  the  binding  screws  at  £.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  there  is  a 
magnetic  needle,  m ;  a  second  light  needle,  /i,  fixed  to  the  first,  serves  as 
pointer  along  the  graduated  circle,  N.  Two  copper  wires,  /?,  ^,  from  the  sources 
of  electricity  to  be  measured,  are  connected  with  E.  The  circles  M  and  N 
are  supported  on  a  foot  O,  which  can  move  about  a  vertical  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  fixed  horizontal  circle  H. 

The  circle  M  being  then  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  therefore 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  needle,  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  needles 
being  deflected,  the  circuit  M  is  turned  until  it  coincides  with  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  magnetic  needle  m.  The  directive  action  of  the 
current  is  now  exerted  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection ;  this  angle  is  measured  on  the  circle  H  by 
means  of  a  vernier  on  the  piece  C.  This  piece,  C,  fixed  to  the  foot  O,  turns 
it  by  means  of  a  knob,  A.  The  angle  of  deflection,  and  hence  its  sine,  being 
Jcnown,  the  intensity  of  the  current  may  be  thus 
deduced  :  let  mm'  be  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  d  the  angle  of  deflection,  C  the 
iCirengthof  the  current,  and  H  the  directive  action 
>£"  the  earth.  If  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
«  s  latter  force  be  represented  by  aky  it  may  be 
placed  by  two  components,  ah  and  ac,  fig.  667. 
:>w,  as  the  first  has  no  directive  action  on  the 
t^^^^le,  the  component  ac  must  alone  counter- 
^^^■se  the  force  C,  that  is,  C  =  «r.  But  in  the 
n^Liigie,  ack,  ac  -  ak  cos  cak^  from  which  ac^^H 
^y  for  the  angle  cak  is  the  complement  of  the 
e  d,  and  ak  is  equal  to  H  ;  hence,  lastly,  C 

sin  dy  which  was  to  be  proved.      In  like  ^'k-  ^7- 

ner  for  any  other  current  C  which  produces  a  deflection  dy  we  shall  have 
■  H  sin  d'y  whence  C  :  C  =  sin  ^ ;  sin  d', 
_Si5.  Obm's  law.— For  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the 
"^n  of  the  voltaic  current,  science  is  indebted  to  the  late  G.  S.  Ohm.     His 
ts  were  at  first  deduced  from  theoretical  considerations  ;  but  by  his 
^^.    "^  researches,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Fechner,  Pouillet,  Daniell,  De  la  Rive, 
*^«atstone,  and  others,  they  have  received  the  fullest  confirmation,  and 
^«"  great  theoretical  and  practical  importance  has  been  fully  established. 
1-  The  force  or  cause  by  which  electricity  is  set  in  motion  in  the  voltaic 
nit  is  called  the  electromotive  force.     The  quantity  of  electricity  which  in 
y  unit  of  time  flows  through  a  section  of  the  circuit  is  called  the  intensity 
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or  perhaps  better  ihf  strength  of  the  current.  Ohm  found  that  this  sUqf 
is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same  circuit,  however  beten^geai 
they  were  ;  and  also  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  forcfc 

It  has  further  been  found  that  when  the  same  current  is  passed  lefi 
tively  through  a  short  and  through  a  long  wire  of  the  same  material,  itsaiti 
on  the  magnetic  needle  is  less  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  fonner.  Oh 
accordingly  supposed  that  in  the  latter  case  there  was  a  greater /aii^ 
ance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  than  in  the  former  ;  and  he  proved  1 
*  the  resistance  is  inversety  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current^ 

On  these  principles  Ohm  founded  the  celebrated  law  which  beani 
name,  that — 

The  strength  of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  Mld\ 
the  resistance. 

This  is  expressed  by  the  simple  formula 

where  C  is  the  strength  of  the  current,  E  the  electromotive  force,  and  R' 
resistance. 

ii.  The  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends  on  three  elements  ;  its 
tivity^  which  is  a  constant,  determined  for  each  conductor  ;  \X.%siC^\\ 
its  length.    The  resistance  is  obviously  inversely  proportional  to  the 
tivity,  that  is,  the  less  the  conducting  power  the  greater  the  resistance  !■ 
has  been  experimentally  shown,  and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  M/i 
a9tce  is  inversely  as  the  section  and  directly  as  the  length  of  a  conduct^- 
then  K  is  the  conductivity,  a>  the  section,  and  X  the  length  of  a  conducMii' 
have 

R.3.  andC-S-'~'^, 

K<a  A         A 

that  is,  the  strength  of  a  current  is  inversely  proportional  to  theUn^^^'^\ 
conductor  and  directly  proportional  to  its  section  and  conductiidty.  \ 

iii.  In  a  voltaic  battery  composed  of  different  elements,  the  strength' 
the  current  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  all  the  eld**! 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  resistances.      Usually,  however,  a  batten* is c*^l 
posed  of  elements  of  the  same  kind,  each  having  the  same  clectronK<^| 
force  and  the  same  resistance. 

In  an  ordinary  element  there  are  essentially  two  resistances  to  be (* 
sidered  :  i.  That  offered  by  the  liquid  conductor  between  the  two  p»*l 
which  is  frequently  called  the  internal  or  essential  resistance ;  and  2.  T^ 
offered  by  the  interpolar  conductor  which  connects  the  two  places  outsiw* I 
liquid  ;  this  conductor  may  consist  either  wholly  of  metal,  or  may  bep*W] 
of  metal  and  partly  of  liquids  to  be  decomposed  :  it  is  the  external  ^^ 
essential  resistance.  Calling  the  former  R  and  the  latter  r.  Ohm's  fono* 
becomes 

c-    E- 

R  +  / 
iv.  If  any  number,  «,  of  similar  elements  are  joined  together,  there  tf 
times  the  electromotive  force,  but  at  the  same  time  n  times  the  \vX^ 


m 
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ibtance,  and  the  formula  becomes  -= .    If  the  resistance  in  the  inter- 

tbuTy  r,  is  very  small,  which  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when  it  is  a  short 
idc  copper  wire,  it  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  internal  re- 
liance, and  then  we  have 

P_«E    E 

mX  is,  a  battery  consisting  of  several  elements  produces  in  this  case  no 
eater  effect  than  a  single  element. 

V.  If,  however,  the  external  resistance  is  very  great,  as  when  the  current  ' 
B  to  produce  the  electric  light,  or  to  work  a  long  telegraphic  circuit,  ad- 
Eitage  is  gained  by  using  a  larger  number  of  elements  ;  for  then  we  have 
^  formula 

P       wE 

nKVr' 

•^  is  very  great  as  compared  with  «R,  the  latter  may  be  neglected,  and  the 
»anession  becomes 

^    «E 

r 

t  is,  that  the  strength,  within  certain  limits,  is  proportional  to  the  number 
elements. 

In  a  thermo-electric  pile,  which  consists  of  very  short  metallic  con- 
"^ors,  the  internal  resistance  R  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected,  and 
strength  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  connecting  wire. 

If  the  plates  of  an  element  be  made  m  times  as  large,  there  is  no 
in  the  electromotive  force,  for  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
[s  and  of  the  liquid  (792),  but  the  resistance  is  m  times  as  small,  for  the 
'ion  is  m  times  larger  ;  the  expression  becomes  then 


C  = 


E  wE 


il — 


R  +  r     R  +  mr 
m 


i^ce,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plate,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
■■^ase  in  the  internal  resistance,  does  not  increase  the  strength  to  an  in- 
cite extent  ;  for  ultimately  the  resistance  of  the  element  R  vanishes  in 
^parison  with  the  resistance  r,  and  the  strength  continually  approximates 

•  E 
**e  value  C«  -. 

r 

'^H.  Ohm's  law  enables  us  to  arrange  a  battery  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest 
^t  in  any  given  case.  For  instance,  with  a  battery  of  six  elements  there 
the  following  four  ways  of  arranging  them  :  i.  In  a  single  series  (fig. 
0,  in  which  the  zinc  Z  of  one  element  is  united  with  the  copper  C  of  the 
^'^d,  the  zinc  of  this  with  the  copper  of  the  third,  and  so  on  ;  2.  Arranged 
^  system  of  three  double  elements,  each  element  being  formed  by  joining 
•^  of  the  former  (fig.  669) ;  3.  In  a  system  of  two  elements,  each  of  which 
^^ists  of  three  of  the  original  elements  joined,  so  as  to  form  one  of  triple 

•  Surface  (fig.  670) ;  lastly,  of  one  large  element,  all  the  zincs  and  all  the 
topers  being  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  six  times  the  surface  (fig.  671). 
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Fig.  671. 

,    !.n:  case,  where  there  are  six  elements,  .irrani.^'^ 

.■iliO, 


C  = 


6K 


6K 


6E 


6R  -  /•     6  X  3  T  12      30 

..J  so  as  to  florin  three  elements,  each  of  double '-' 
.    ^-  --.^d  case  (rig.  669},  the  electromotive  force  woiiM  -* 
. ,    iTce  in  each  element ;  there  would  also  be  a  re>is^^- 
v;  this  would  only  be  half  as  great,  for  the  >eci;- 
. ,.  Sc  ;  hence  the  strength  in  this  case  would  l>e 
3r:     __     3l':__6H. 
3R  9  ^   12     2>2> 

->  2 

..»  .-Mv.^e  would  lessen  the  strength. 

^  ^^  tv  elements,  the  resistance  in  the  connecting  wire  ^'•• 
^s.u  vl  have  the  values  in  the  two  cases  respectively— 

P  _     6  X  K    _   6K 

6x3  +  2  20 
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andC-^l ^„-6-5. 

3R.+r      9  +  4        13 
2 

The  result  in  the  latter  case  is,  therefore,  more  favourable.  If  the  resist- 
ace  r  were  9,  the  strength  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  Hence,  then, 
y  altering  the  size  of  the  plates  or  their  arrangement,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
blc  results  are  obtained  according  to  the  relation  between  R  and  r. 

.  816.  Arrangement  of  multiple  battery  for  ma¥lmqm  enrreat. — It  can 
^  shown  that  in  any  given  combination  the  maximum  effect  is  obtained  when 
^€  total  resistance  in  the  elements  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  interpolar, 
"or  let  N  be  the  total  number  of  cells  available  for  a  given  combination,  and 
^  «  be  the  number  of  cells  arranged  tandem^  or  in  series,  that  is,  when 
^e  line  of  one  is  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  then 

«^re  will  be  —  elements  arranged  abreast.    If  ^  be  the  electromotive  force, 
n 

•id  r  the  resistance  of  one  cell,  while  /  is  the  external  resistance,  then  the 

5ngth  of  the  current  will  be 

P  ^       ne  nNe  ne 


//r     .        n'^r+Nl     n'^r-\-f 

N  N" 

n 

If  this  combination  be  such  that  the  total  internal    resistance      r 

N 

5  equal  to  the  external  resistance  /,  we  have 

21 

For  suppose  that  the  whole  number  of  cells  is  arranged  so  as  to  form 
Mother  combination  of  cells  tandem,  let  //'  be  this  number,  which  shall  be 
fequal  io  n±v\  then  we  have 


p, ^ {n± v)J^e_  ^ (n ±p)^ Ne 


{n ±vy  r+Nl     n^r  +  vr'^  ±7.  nvr-^ N/ 
:t  since  „V-N/— J^t")- ^^^  . 

Now  the  value  of  C  —  C^  is  always  positive  ;  for  reducing  to  a  common 
denominator — 

P^   2  NAf  {n±rv)  Jfv^rne^   p  ^  2N/^  («±»') 

common  denominator.*      ^      common  denominator. 

N/ 


yN/ 
— -. 


If  in  a  given  case  we  have  8  elements,  each  offering  a  resistance  15,  and 
an  interpolar  with  the  resistance  40,  we  get  «-4'3.  But  this  is  an  im- 
possible arrangement,  for  it  is  not  a  whole  number,  and  the  nearest  whole 
number  must  be  taken.  This  is  4,  and  it  will  be  found  on  making  a  calcula- 
tion analogous  to  that  above,  that  when  arranged  so  as  to  form  4  elements 
»ach  of  double  surface,  the  greatest  effect  is  obtained. 

I  I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

XFFECTS  OF  THE  CURRENT. 

817.  Pbyftiolorioal  actions. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  effects 
produced  by  a  battery-current  on  living  organisms  or  tissues. 

When  the  electrodes  of  a  strong  batter>'  are  held  in  the  two  hands  a  violent 
shock  is  felt,  especially  if  the  hands  are  moistened  with  acidulated  water, 
which  increases  the  conductivity.  The  violence  of  the  shock  increases  with 
the  number  of  elements  used,  and  with  a  large  number — as  200  Bunsen's 
cells — is  even  dangerous. 

The  power  of  contracting  upon  the  application  of  a  voltaic  current  seems 
to  be  a  ver>' general  property  oi  protopicism—^^  physical  basis  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life  ;  if,  for  example,  a  current  of  moderate  strength  be  passed 
through  such  a  simple  form  of  protoplasm  as  an  Amceba,  it  immediatdf 
withdraws  its  processes,  ceases  its  changes  of  form,  and  contracts  into  a 
rounded  ball — soon,  however,  resuming  its  activity,  upon  the  cessation  of 
the  current.  Essentially  similar  effects  of  the  current  have  been  obsenrcd 
in  the  protoplasm  of  young  vegetable  cells. 

If  a  frog's  fresh  muscle  (which  will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  considerabk 
time  after  removal  from  the  body  of  the  animal)  be  introduced  into  a  galvanic 
circuit,  no  apparent  effect  will  be  observed  during  the  steady  ptassage  d 
the  current,  but  every  opening  or  closure  of  the  circuit  will  cause  a  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  will  also  any  sudden  and  considerable  alteration  in  its 
intensity.  By  very  rapidly  interrupting  the  current,  the  muscle  can  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  uninterrupted  contraction,  or  physiological  tetanus,  each  ne* 
contraction  occurring  before  the  previous  one  has  passed  off.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  amount  of  shortening  exhibited  by  the  muscle  increases,  op 
to  a  certain  limit,  with  the  intensity  of  the  current  These  phenomena 
entirely  disappear  with  the  life  of  the  muscle  ;  hence  the  experiments  arc 
somewhat  more  difficult  with  warm-blooded  animals,  the  vitality  of  whose 
muscles,  after  exposure  or  removal  from  the  body,  is  maintained  with  more 
difficulty  ;  but  the  results  of  careful  experiment  are  exactly  the  same  here  as 
in  the  case  of  the  frog. 

The  influence  of  an  electric  current  upon  living  nerves  is  very  remark- 
able ;  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  its  effect  is  to  throw  the  nent 
into  a  state  of  activity,  whatever  its  special  function  maybe;  thus,  if  the 
nerve  be  one  going  to  a  muscle,  the  latter  will  be  caused  to  contract;  ifjt 
be  one  of  common  sensation,  pain  will  be  produced  ;  if  one  of  special  sense, 
the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light,  or  of  a  taste,  etc.,  will  be  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  nerve  irritated.  These  effects  do  not  manifest  themselves  during 
the  even  passage  of  the  current,  but  only  when  the  circuit  is  cither  opened  or 
closed  or  both.     Of  course,  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  with  the  organ  where 
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its  activity  manifests  itself  must  be  maintained  intact.  The  changes  set  up 
by  the  current  in  the  different  nerve-trunks  are  probably  similar,  the  various 
sensations,  etc.,  produced  depending  on  the  different  terminal  organs  with 
which  the  ner\'es  are  connected. 

Sanderson  has  ascertained  that  the  movement  which  causes  the  Dionaa 
muscipula  (Venus*  Fly-trap),  one  of  what  are  called  carnivorous  plants^  to 
close  its  hairy  leaves  and  thereby  entrap  insects  which  alight  upon  it,  is 
accompanied  by  an  electrical  current  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  mani- 
fested in  muscular  contraction.  The  manner  in  which  the  irritation  is  caused 
seems  immatenal. 

818.  XleetrotoBiia. — In  a  living  nerve,  as  will  be  stated  more  fully  in 
Chapter  X.,  certain  parts  of  the  surface  are  electropositive  to  certain  other 
parts,  so  that  if  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  a  galvanometer  be  applied 
to  these  two  points,  a  current  will  be  indicated  ;  if  now  another  part  of  the 
nerve  be  interposed  in  a  galvanic  circuit,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  this  extra- 
neous current  be  passing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  proper  nerve-current, 
the  latter  is  increased,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  this,  although  it  has  previously 
been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  none  of  the  battery  current  escapes 
down  the  nerye,  so  as  to  exert  any  influence  of  its  own  on  the  galvanometer. 
This  alteration  of  its  natural  electromotive  condition,  produced  through  the 
whole  of  a  nerve  by  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  part  of  it,  is 
known  as  the  electroionic  state ;  it  is  most  intense  near  the  extraneous,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  exciting  current.  It  continues  as  long  as  the  latter  is  pass- 
ing, and  is  attended  with  important  changes  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerve, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  readiness  with  which  the  nerve  is  thrown  into  a  state 
of  functional  activity  by  any  stimulus  applied  to  it.  Pfliiger,  who  has  inves- 
tigated these  changes,  has  named  the  part  of  the  nerve  through  which  the 
exciting  current  is  passing  the  intrapolar  region  ;  the  contlition  of  the  nerve 
close  to  the  positive  pole  is  called  anelectrotonus :  that  near  the  negative  pole, 
kaihelectrotonus.  The  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished  in  the  anelec- 
trotonic  region,  so  that  with  a  motor  nerve,  for  example,  a  stronger  stimulus 
than  before  would  need  to  be  applied  at  this  part,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mus- 
cular contraction  ;  in  the  kathelcctrotonic  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  is  heightened.  Moreover,  with  an  exciting  current  of 
moderate  strength  the  power  of  the  nerve  to  conduct  a  stimulus  is  lowered 
in  the  anelectrotonic  region,  and  increased  in  the  kathelcctrotonic  ;  with 
strong  currents  it  is  said  to  be  diminished  in  both. 

These  facts  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  scientitic  application  of 
galvanism  to  medical  purposes  ;  if,  for  instance,  it  is  wished  to  diminish  the 
excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  any  part  of  the  body,  the  current  should 
be  passed  in  such  a  direction  as  to  throw  the  nerves  of  that  part  into  a  state 
of  anelectrotonus—and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

If  a  powerful  electric  current  be  passed  through  the  body  of  a  recently 
killed  animal,  violent  movements  are  produced,  as  the  muscles  ordinarily 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time  after  general  systematic  death  ; 
by  this  means,  also,  life  has  been  re-established  in  animals  which  were  appa- 
rently dead — a  properly  applied  current  stimulating  the  respiratory  muscles 
to  contract. 

1  I  2 
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819.  HeatUiK  eiTecta. — When  a  voltaic  current  is  passed  through  3  metal 
wire  the  same  effects  ate  produced  as  bj-  the  discharge  of  an  electric  b«ict>- 
(7S0)  ;  the  wire  becomes  healed,  and  even  incandescent  if  it  is  I'erj  short  and 
thin.  With  a  powerful  battery  all  metals  are  mciled,  even  iridium  and  pUii- 
num,  the  least  fusible  of  metals.  Carbon  is  the  only  element  which  has  ooi 
hitherto  been  fused  by  it.  Despreti,  however,  with  a  batterj-  composed  of 
fed  Bunsen's  elements  joined  in  six  series  {815),  has  raised  radsof  ven- pore 
carbon  to  such  a  temperature  that  they  were  softened  and  could  be  weWed 
together,  yielding  an  incipient  fusion. 

A  battery  of  30  to  40  Bunsen's  elements  is  sufficient  to  melt  and  raUtilise 
tine  wires  of  lead,  tin,  linc,  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  even  platinunt.  oi:^ 
differently  coloured  sparks.  Iron  and  platinum  bum  with  a  brilliani  ■hiit 
light ;  lead  with  a  purple  light  j  the  light  of  tin  and  of  gold  is  bluish  while; 


the  light  of  line  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  gold  ;  finally,  copper  and  silvetp' 
a  green  light. 

The  thermal  effects  of  the  voltaic  current  are  used  for  firing  mines  * 
military  purposes  and  for  blasting  operations.  The  following  an 
was  devised  by  Colonel  Schaw  for  use  in  the  English  service.  Fig. 
represents  a  small  wooden  box  provided  with  a  lid.  Two  moderaiety  « 
copper  wires,  bb,  insulated  by  being  covered  with  gutta-percha,  ate  depri 
of  this  coating  at  the  ends,  which  are  then  passed  through  and  through  the 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the  figure.  The  distance  between  them  is 
an  inch,  and  a  very  fine  platinum  wire  (one  weighing  I'gj  grains  to  the  >> 
is  the  regulation  size)  is  soldered  across.  The  object  of  arranging  the  *if 
in  this  manner  is  that  they  shall  not  be  in  contact,  and  that  the  ; 
they  exert  may  be  spent  on  the  box,  and  not  on  the  pbtinum  wire  join 
them,  which,  being  extremely  thin,  would  be  broken  by  even  a  ver>  »li| 
pull.  The  box  is  then  filled  with  fine-grained  powder,  and  tlie  lid  tied  do" 
The  wires  of  the  fuze  are  then  carefully  joined  to  the  long  conducting  »i' 
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which  lead  to  the  battery ;  these  should  be  of  copper,  and  as  thick  as  is 
convenient,  so  as  to  offer  very  little  resistance  :  No.  16  gauge  copper  wire 
is  a  suitable  size.  The  fuze  is  then  introduced  into  the  charge  to  be  fired  : 
if  it  is  for  a  submarine  explosion,  the  powder  is  contained  in  a  canister,  the 
neck  of  which,  after  the  introduction  of  the  fuze,  is  carefully  fastened  by 
means  of  cement  When  contact  is  made  with  the  battery,  which  is  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  mercury  cups,  the  current  traversing  the  platinum 
wire  renders  it  incandescent,  which  fires  the  fuze ;  and  thus  the  ignition  is 
communicated  to  the  charge  in  which  it.  is  placed. 

The  heating  effect  depends  more  on  the  size  than  on  the  number  of  the 
plates  of  a  battery,  for  the  resistance  in  the  connecting  wires  is  small  (815). 
An  iron  wire  may  be  melted  by  a  single  Wollaston's  element,  ihe  zinc  of  which 
is  8  inches  by  6.  Hare's  battery  (795)  has  received  its  i.ame  deflagrator  on 
account  of  its  greater  heating  effect  produced  by  the  great  surface  of  its 
plates. 

When  any  circuit  is  closed,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  is  produced  through- 
out the  entire  circuit ;  and  the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  circuit  is  greater,  the  greater  the  proportion  which  the  resistance 
of  this  part  bears  to  the  entire  circuit  Hence  in  firing  mines  the  wire  to  be 
heated  should  be  of  as  small  section  and  of  as  small  conductivity  as  practi- 
cable. These  conditions  are  well  satisfied  by  platinum,  which  has  over  iron 
the  advantage  of  being  less  brittle  and  of  not  being  liable  to  rust.  Platinum 
too  has  a  low  specific  heat,  and  is  thus  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  by  the 
same  amount  of  heat,  than  a  wire  of  greater  specific  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conducting  wires  should  present  as  small  a  resist- 
ance as  possible,  a  condition  satisfied  by  a  stout  copper  wire ;  and  again,  as 
the  heating  effect  of  any  circuit  is  proportional  to  ihe  square  of  the  strength, 
and  as  this  is  directly  as  the  electromotive  force,  and  inversely  as  the  resist- 
ance, a  battery  with  a  high  electromotive  force  and  small  resistance,  such 
as  Grove's  or  Hansen's,  should  be  selected. 

By  means  of  a  heated  platinum  wire,  parts  of  the  body  may  be  safely 
cauterised  which  could  not  be  got  at  by  a  red-hot  iron ;  the  removal  of  tumours 
may  be  effected  by  drawing  a  loop  of  platinum  round  their  base,  which  is  then 
gradually  pulled  together.  It  has  been  observed  t^at  when  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  is  about  600^  C,  the  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  so  complete  that 
there  is  no  haemori  hage  ;  while  at  1500**  the  action  of  the  wire  is  like  that  of 
a  sharp  knife. 

820.  &aws  of  beatlnir  effects.  OalTano-thermoineter. — Although  the 
thermal  effects  are  most  obvious  in  the  case  of  thin  wires,  they  are  not  limited 
to  them ;  with  thicker  wires  they  may  be  perceived  by  means  of  delicate 
thermometric  arrangements,  by  which  also  the  laws  of  the  heating  effect  may 
be  investigated. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  caW^di  di,  galvano-thennometer.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  glass  vessel  containing  alcohol,  in  which  is  a  delicate  thermometer  ; 
the  wire  to  be  investigated  is  fitted  to  two  platinum  wires  fused  in  the  well- 
^ound  stopper  of  the  vessel  The  current  is  passed  through  the  platinum 
wires,  and  its  strength  measured  by  means  of  a  tangent  compass  interposed 
in  the  circuit  By  observing  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  thermometer 
in  a  given  time,  and  knowing  the  weight  of  the  alcohol,  the  mass  of  the  wire. 
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tke  specific  heat,  and  the  calorimetric  values  (446)  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the 
thermometer,  compared  with  alcohol,  the  thermal  effect,  which  is  produced  by 
the  current  in  a  given  time,  can  be  calculated. 

By  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  laws  of  the  thermal  effects  have  been  invcs- 
tijjated  by  Lenz,  Joule,  and  Becquerel.    They  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  hrat  disengaged  in  a  given  time  is  directly  proportional  to  ike 
square  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  to  the  resistance. 

II.  Whatever  be  the  length  of  a  wire,  provided  its  diameter  remains  the 
same,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  passes^  the  increase  of  temper  a- 
ture  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  wire, 

III.  For  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  the  increase  of  temperature  in 
different  parts  of  a  wire  is  inversely  as  the  fourth  poiver  of  the  diameter. 

If  the  current  passes  through  a  chain  of  platinum  and  silver  wire  of  equal 
sizes,  the  platinum  becomes  more  heated  than  the  silver  from  its  greater  resist- 
ance ;  and  with  a  suitable  current  the  platinum  may  become  incandescent 
while  the  silver  remains  dark.    This  experiment  was  devised  by  Children. 

If  a  long  thin  platinum  wire  be  raised  to  dull  redness  by  passing  a  voltaic 
current  through  it,  and  if  part  of  it  be  cooled  down  by  ice,  the  resistance  of 
the  cooled  part  is  diminished,  the  intensity  of  the  current  increases,  and  the 
rest  of  the  wire  becomes  brighter  than  before.  If,  on  the  contrar>',  a  part 
of  the  feeble  incandescent  wire  be  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  the  resistance  of 
the  heated  part  increases,  for  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  introducing 
fresh  resistance,  the  inteasity  of  the  current  diminishes,  and  the  wire 
ceases  to  be  incandescent  in  the  non-heated  part. 

The  cooling  by  the  surrounding  medium  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  phenomenon  of  ignition.  A  round  w^ire  is  more  heated  by  the  same 
current  than  the  same  wire  which  has  been  beaten  out  flat  j  for  the  latter 
with  the  same  section  offers  a  greater  surface  to  the  cooling  medium  than  the 
others.  For  the  same  reason,  when  a  wire  is  stretched  in  a  glass  tube  on 
which  two  brass  caps  are  fitted  air-tight,  and  the  wire  is  raised  to  dull  incan- 
descence by  the  passage  of  a  current,  the  incandescence  is  more  vivid  when 
the  air  has  been  pumped  out  of  the  tube,  because  it  now  simply  loses  hea: 
by  radiation,  and  not  by  communication  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

Similarly,  a  current  which  will  melt  a  wire  in  ait*  will  only  raise  it  to  duO 
redness  in  ether,  and  in  oil  or  in  water  will  not  heat  it  to  redness  at  all,  for 
the  liquids  conduct  heat  away  more  readily  than  air  does. 

From  the  above  laws  it  follows  that  the  heating  effect  is  the  same  is  3 
wire  whatever  be  its  length,  provided  the  current  is  constant ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wire  we  increase  the  resist- 
ance, and  consequently  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  current  ;  further,  in  2 
long  wire  there  is  a  greater  surface,  and  hence  more  heat  is  lost  by  radiation 
and  bv  conduction. 

821.  Orapbloal  representation  of  tbe  beatlnir  effeots  in  a  elrcoit-— 
The  law  representing  the  production  of  heat  in  a  circuit  in  the  unit  oftimeis 
very  well  seen  by  the  following  geometrical  construction  due  to  Professor 
Foster,  who  has  devised  several  similar  methods  of  graphically  representing 
electrical  laws. 

The  heat  H  produced  in  a  circuit  in  the  unit  of  time,  is  proportional  to 
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the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  current  C,  and  to  the  resistance  R  (820), 

that  is  H  -  C'R  ;  but  since  C  -  ^,  we  shall  have  H  - 1! 

Draw  a  straight  line  DAB  (fig.  673),  and  from  any  point  A  in  it  draw  a 
line  AC,  at  right  angles  to  DAB,  and  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  celL  Lay  off  a  length  AB  proportional  to  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  Join  CB,  and  at  C  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  BC  and  let 
D  be  the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the  line  DAB.  Then  the  length  AD  is 
proportional  to  the  heat  produced  in  the  whole  circuit  in  unit  time.  For  the 
triangles  ADC  and  ACB  are  similar,  and  therefore  AD  :  AC -AC  :  AB,  that 

is  AD  =  A^,  thatisH  =  ^'. 
AB'  R 

By  drawing  figures  similar  to  the  above  it  will  be  found  that  for  a  given 

electromotive  force  the  heat  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance,  and 


f  iff'  673. 


for  a  given  resistance  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  electromotive 
force.  That  is,  if  the  resistance  is  doubled,  the  heat  is  reduced  to  one  half; 
if  the  electromotive  force  is  doubled  the  heat  is  quadrupled. 

822.  Xelatlon  of  beatiBr  effeet  to  work  of  a  battoir* — In  every  closed 
circuit  chemical  action  is  continuously  going  on ;  in  ordinary  circuits,  the 
most  common  action  is  the  solution  of  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  oxidation  of  the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  and  a  combination 
of  this  oxide  of  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid  to  form  water  and  zinc  sulphate. 
It  is  a  true  combustion  of  zinc,  and  this  combustion  serves  to  maintain  all 
the  actions  which  the  circuit  can  produce,  just  as  all  the  work  which  a  steam- 
engine  can  effect  has  its  origin  in  the  combustion  of  fuel  (467). 

By  independent  experiments  it  has  been  found  that,  when  a  given  weight 
of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  certain  definite  measurable  quantity 
of  heat  is  produced,  which,  as  in  all  cases  of  chemical  action,  is  the  same, 
whatever  be  the  rapidity  with  which  this  solution  is  effected.  If  this  solution 
takes  place  while  the  zinc  is  associated  with  another  metal  so  as  to  form  a 
voltaic  couple,  the  rapidity  of  the  solution  will  be  altered  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit will  become  heated — the  liquid,  the  plates,  the  containing  vessel  as  well 
as  the  connecting  wire.  But  although  the  distribution  of  the  heat  is  thus 
altered,  its  quantity  is  not.  If  the  values  of  all  the  several  heating  effects 
in  the 'various  parts  of  the  circuit  be  determined,  it  will  still  be  found  that 
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however  the  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire  be  varied,  this  sum  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  produced  by  the  solution  of  a  certain  weight  of  zinc. 

If  the  couple  be  made  to  do  external  mechanical  work  the  case  is  difierent 
Joule  made  the  following  remarkable  experiment.  A  small  zinc  and  copper 
couple  were  arranged  in  a  calorimeter  and  the  amount  of  heat  determined 
while  the  couple  was  closed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  by  a  short  thick  wire. 
The  couple  still  contained  in  the  calorimeter  was  next  connected  with  a 
small  electromagnetic  engine  (885),  by  which  a  weight  was  raised.  It  was 
thus  found  that  the  beat  produced  in  the  calorimeter  in  a  given  time— while 
therefore  a  certain  amount  of  zinc  was  dissolved — was  less  while  the  conple 
was  doing  work  than  when  it  was  not ;  and  the  amount  of  this  diminution 
was  the  exact  thermal  equivalent  of  the  work  performed  in  raising  the 
weight  (489). 

That  the  whole  of  the  chemical  work  and  disengagement  of  heat  in  the 
circuit  of  an  ordinary  cell  has  its  origin  in  the  solution  of  zinc  in  acid  is  cod- 
tirmed  by  the  following  experiment  due  to  Favre. 

In  the  muffle  of  his  calorimeter  (456)  five  small  zinc  platinum  elements 
were  introduced ;  the  other  muffle  contained  a  voltameter.  Now  when  the 
element  was  closed  until  one  equivalent  of  zinc  was  dissolved  in  the  whdeof 
the  cells,  \  of  an  equivalent  of  water  should  be  decomposed  in  the  voltameter 
(835)  ;  which  was  found  to  be  the  case.  In  one  case  the  current  of  the 
battery  was  closed  without  inserting  the  voltameter,  and  the  heat  disengaged 
during  the  solution  of  one  equivalent  of  zinc  was  found  to  be  18796  thermal 
units  :  when  however  the  voltameter  was  introduced,  the  quantity  disengaged 
was  only  1 1,769  thermal  units.  Now  the  difference,  7027,  is  represented  by 
the  chemical  work  of  decomposing  \  of  an  equivalent  of  water ;  this  agrees 

very  well  with  the  number,  6892  =  ^"^     ,  which  represents  the  heat  disengaged 

during  the  formation  of  J  of  an  equivalent  of  water. 

823.  ^nmlnoiks  effects. — In  closing  a  voltaic  battery  a  spark  is  obtained 
at  the  point  of  contact,  which  is  frequently  of  great  brilliance.  A  similar 
spark  is  also  perceived  on  breaking  contact.  These  luminous  effects  are 
obtained  when  the  battery  is  sufficiently  powerful,  by  bringing  the  I**© 
electrodes  very  nearly  in  contact ;  a  succession  of  bright  sparks  springs 
sometimes  across  the  inter\^al,  which  follow  each  other  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  produce  a  continuous  light.  With  eight  or  ten  of  Grove's  elements 
brilliant  luminous  sparks  are  obtained  by  connecting  one  terminal  of  the 
battery  with  a  tile,  and  moving  its  point  along  the  teeth  of  another  file  con- 
nected with  the  other  terminal. 

The  most  beautiful  effect  of  the  electric  light  is  obtained  when  with  the 
terminals  of  the  battery  two  pencils  of  charcoal  are  connected  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  674.  The  charcoal  b  is  fixed,  while  the  charcoal  «  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  c.  The  two 
charcoals  being  placed  in  contact,  the  current  passes,  and  their  ends  soon 
become  incandescent.  If  they  are  then  removed  to  a  distance  of  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  a  luminous  arc 
extends  between  the  two  points,  which  has  an  exceedingly  brilliant  lustre, 
and  is  called  the  voltaic  arc. 

The  length  of  this  arc  varies  with  the  force  of  the  current.     In  air  it  may 
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exceed  2  inches  with  a  battery  of  500  elements,  arranged  in  six  series  of  100 

each,  provided  the  positive  pole  is  uppermost,  as  represented  in  the  figure  ; 

if  it  is  undermost,  the  arc 

is  about  one-third  shorter. 

In  vacuo  the  distance  of 

the     charcoal     may     be 

greater  than  in  air;    in 

fact,   as    the    electricity 

meets  with  no  resistance, 

it  springs  between  the  two 

charcoals,     even    before 

they  are  in  contact.    The 

voltaic   arc  can  also   be 

produced  in  liquids,  but 

it  is  then  much  shorter, 

and     its      brilliancy      is 

greatly  diminished. 

The  voltaic  arc  has 
the  property  that  it  is 
attracted  when  a  magnet 
is  presented  to  it ;  a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of 
magnets  on  currents  (85  $). 

Some  physicists    have  *'  ^^** 

considered  the  voltaic  arc  as  formed  of  a  very  rapid  succession  of  bright 
sparks.  Its  colour  and  shape  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors 
between  which  it  is  formed,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the 
incandescent  particles  of  the  conductor,  which  are  volatilised  and  transported 
in  the  direction  of  the  current — that  is,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
pole.  The  more  easily  the  electrodes  are  disintegrated  by  the  current,  the 
greater  is  the  distance  at  which  the  electrodes  can  be  placed.  Charcoal, 
which  is  a  very  friable  substance,  is  one  of  the  bodies  which  gives  the 
largest  luminous  arc. 

Recent  researches  by  Edlund  have  shown  that  this  disintegration  of  the 
terminals  by  the  voltaic  arc  gives  rise  to  an  electromotive  force  opposed  in 
direction  to  that  of  the  main  current. 

Davy  first  made  the  experiment  of  the  electric  light,  in  1801,  by  means  of 
a  battery  of  2,000  plates,  each  4  inches  square.  He  used  charcoal  points 
niade  of  light  wood  charcoal  which  had  been  heated  to  redness,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  mercury  bath  ;  the  mercury,  penetrating  into  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  increased  its  conductivity.  When  any  substance  was  introduced 
into  the  voltaic  arc  produced  by  this  .batter)',  it  became  incandescent ;  pla- 
tinum melted  like  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
most  refractory  substances  were  fused.  Fragments  of  diamond,  of  charcoal, 
and  of  graphite  rapidly  disappeared  without  undergoing  any  previous  fusion. 

As  charcoal  rapidly  bums  in  air,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  in  vacuo, 
and  hence  the  experiment  was  for  a  long  time  made  by  fitting  the  two  points 
in  an  electric  ^gg,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  630.  At  present  the  electrodes 
are  made  of  gas  graphite,  a  modification  of  charcoal  deposited  in  gas  retorts  ; 
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this  is  hard  and  compact,  and  only  bums  slowly  in  air  :  hence  it  is  iicncfeiii'J 
to  iiperate  in  vacuo.  When  the  otpcriment  is  made  in  vacuo,  there  is 
combustion,  but  the  charcoal  wears  away  at  the  positive  pole,  while  it  is  sonx 
what  increased  on  the  negative  pole,  indicating  that  there  is  a  transpon  iffl 
solid  matter  from  the  positive  to  the  negati\-e  pole. 

8:4.  rsnoBolt's  expertmBiit. — This  consists  in  projecting  on  a  scr 
image  of  the  charcoal  points  produced  in  the  camera  obscura  at  the  n 
at  which  the  electric  light  is  formed  (fifi.  67  s).     By  means  of  this  eKperimem,  1 
which  is  made  by  the  photo-electric  microscope  already  described  (fig.  5001, 
the  two  charcoals  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  the  positive  charcoal  o 
seen  to  become  somewhat  hollow  and  diminished,  while  the  other  ia 
The  globules  represented  on  the  two  charcoals  arise  from  the  fusion  a 
small  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  the  charcoal.     When  the  corrent  be^ 


to  p.iss,  the  negative  charcoal  tirst  becomes  Juminotis,  but  the  light  of  ll* 
positive  charcoal  is  the  brightest  :  as  It  also  wears  away  about  iwkc  H 
rapidly  as  the  negative  electrode  it  ought  to  be  rather  the  larger. 

^2;.  mernlBtor  or  the  electrto  llxht. — \V hen  the  electric  light  is 
used  for  illumination,  it  must  be  as  continuous  as  other  modes  of  lighini* 
For  this  purpose,  not  only  must  ihe  current  be  constant,  but  the  disl*B«r^ 
ihe  charcoals  must  not  alter,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  som 
for  bringing  them  nearer  together  in  proportion  as  they  wear  away. 
of  the  best  modes  of  effecting  this  is  by  an  apparatus  invented  by  Dul 

In  this  regulator  the  two  charcoals  are  moveable,  but  with  unequal » 
ties,  which  arc  virtually  proportional  to  their  waste.  The  motion  is 
mitted  by  a  drum  placed  on  the  axis,  xy  (fig,  676].  This  turns,  in  the 
tion  of  the  arrows,  two  wheels,  a  and  b,  the  diameters  of  which  are  as 
and  which  respectively  transmit  their  motion  to  two  rackworks,  C  * 
C  lowers  the  positive  charcoal,  p,  hy  means  of  a  rod  sliding  in  the  tnl 
while  the  other  C'  raises  the  negative  charcoal,  n,  half  as  rapidly.  Byi 
of  the  milled  head^  the  drum  can  be  wound  up,  and  at  the  same  tin 
positive  charcoal  moved  by  the  hand  ;  the  milled  head  x  moves  the  m 
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charcoal  also  by  the  hand,  and  independently  of  the  first.  For  this  purpose 
the  axis,  xy,  consists  of  two  parts  pressing  against  each  other  with  some  force, 
so  that,  holding  the  milled  head  x  betiveen  the  lingers,  the  other,  y,  may 
be  moved,  and  by  holding  the  latter  the  former  can  be  moved.     But  the 


is  sufficient  when  the  drum  works  to  move  the  two  wheels  a  and  b 
d  the  [wo  rackworks. 
The  two  charcoals  being  placed  in  contact,  the  current  of  a  powerful 
Miery  of  40  to  50  elements  reaches  the  apparatus  by  means  of  the  wires 
B  and  E'.  The  current  rising  in  H  descends  by  the  positive  charcoal,  then 
/  the  negative  charcoal,  and  reaches  the  apparatus,  but  without  passing 
into  the  rackwork,  C,  or  into  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  plate,  N  ;  these 
pieces  being  insulated  by  ivory  discs  placed  at  their  lower  part.  The  current 
ultimately  reaches  the  bobbin  B,  which  forms  the  foot  of  the  regulator,  and 
passes  into  the  wire,  E'.     Inside  the  bobbin  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  is 
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mngnetised  as  long  as  the  current  passes  in  the  bobbin,  and  denugnctised 
when  it  does  not  pass,  and  this  temporary  magnet  is  the  regulator.  Fwtlui 
purpose  it  acts  attractively  on  an  armature  of  soft  iron.  A,  open  in  the  centre 
so  as  Id  allow  the  rackwork  C  to  pass,  and  (ixed  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  which 
works  on  two  points,  mm,  and  transmits  a  slight  oscillation  to  a  rod,  i, 
which,  by  means  of  a  catch, «",  seizes  the  wheel  z,  as  is  seen  on  a  larger  scale 
in  figure  677.  By  an  endless  screw,  and  a  series  of  toothed  wheels,  the  stop 
is  transmitted  to  the  drum,  and  the  rackwork  being  fixed,  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  carbons.  This  is  what  takes  place  so  long  as  the  magnetiM- 
tion  in  the  bobbin  is  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  armature,  A  ;  hot  in 
proportion  as  the  carbons  wear  away,  the  current  becomes  feebler,  though 
the  voltaic  arc  continues,  so  that  ultimately  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  dd 
longer  counterbalances  a  spring,  r,  which  continually  tends  to  raise  the 
armature,  ll  then  ascends,  the  piece  d  disengages  the  stop  /',  the  dnm 
works,  and  the  carbons  come  nearer  ;  they  do  not,  however,  touch,  becairse 
the  strength  of  the  current  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  armature  A  is  attracted, 
and  the  carbons  remain  fixed.  As  their  distance  only  varies  within  verr 
narrow  limits,  a  regular  and  continuous 
light  is  obtained  with  this  appaiaiu 
until  the  carbons  are  quite  used. 

By  means  of  a  regulator,  Dubosfq 
illuminates  the  photogenic  appantot 
represented  in  fig.  J90,  by  which  all 
the  optical  experiments  may  be  pn- 
formed  for  which  solar  light  was  fa' 
merly  necessary. 

826.  BrownlBfa  rarnlatM.--^ 
much  simpler  apparatus,  represented 
in  rig.  678,  has  been  devised  by  Brawl- 
ing, which  is  less  costly  than  the  oibn 
lamps,  and  also  requires  a  smaHn 
number  of  elements  to  work  it.  "H* 
current  enters  the  lamp  by  a  wire  «■ 
tached  to  a  binding  screw  on  the  ba* 
of  the  instrument,  passing  up  the  piU^' 
by  the  smalt  electromagnet  to  the  centre 
pillar  along  the  top  of  the  horiiont^ 
bar,  down  the  left-hand  bar  throu^ 
the  two  carbons,  and  away  by  a  ■iff 
attached  to  a  binding  screw  on  the  kfi 
hand.  A  tube  holding  the  uppef 
carbon  slides  freely  up  and  down  * 
tube  at  the  end  of  the  cross-piece,  and 
would  by  its  own  weight  rest  on  tb« 
lower  carbon,  but  the  electromagnet  is  provided  with  a  keepier,  to  which  n 
attached  a  rest  that  encircles  the  carbon  tube  and  grasps  it  When  ihf 
electromagnet  works  and  attracts  the  keeper,  the  rest  tightens  and  theitbv 
preienis  the  descent  of  the  carbon.  When  the  keeper  is  not  atiraaed  the 
rest  loosens,  and  the  carbon- holder  descends. 
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1  the  two  carbons  are  at  rest,  on  making  contact  with  a  battery  the 
raverses  both  carbons  and  no  light  is  produced.  But  if  the  upper 
e  raised  ever  so  little,  a  brilliant  light  is  emitted.  When  the  lamp 
nee  set  to  work,  the  rod  attached  to  the  upper  carbon  may  be  let 
he  magnet  will  afterwards  keep  the  lamp  at  work.  For  when  some  of 
>n  is  consumed,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  is  too  great  for  the 

0  pass,  the  magnet  loses  some  of  its  power,  the  keeper  loosens  its 
the  carbon,  and  this  descends  by  its  own  weight.  When  they  are 
:ly  near,  but  before  they  are  in  contact,  the  current  is 
ished  ;  the  magnet  again  draws  on  the  keeper,  and 
er  again  checks  the  descent  of  the  carbon,  and  so  forth, 
s  points  are  retained  at  the  right  distances  apart,  and 
is  continuous  and  brilliant 

•er  has  devised  a  regulator  for  the  electrical  light  which 
implc  in  principle,  and  which  also  only  requires  a  few 
.  Its  essential  features  are  represented  in  fig.  679,  in 
s  a  cylinder  containing  glycerine  and  surrounded  by  the 
he  circuit/  In  this  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  floater  a, 
s  wide  as  the  vessel ;  at  its  top  is  a  copper  tube  r, 

1  the  carbon  point  d  can  be  fixed.  A  stout  copper 
;d  to  the  bottom  of  the  float  dips  in  an  iron  tube 
Lh  mercury,  with  which  is  connected  one  pole  of  the 

the  other  pole  is  connected  with  the  carbon  <fy  which 
•ted  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  size  of  the  float  is  such 
noves  slowly  upwards,  so  that  the  carbon  d  presses   / 

very  slight  force  against  <^,  This  can  be  regulated 
ig  small  weights  in  the  collar  on  c.  Pig.  ^^^ 

Properties  and  intensity  of  the  eleotrlo  llfbt. — The 
light  has  similar  chemical  properties  to  solar  light  :  it  effects  the 
tion  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  acts  chemically  on  chloride  of  silver, 

be  applied  in  photography,  though  not  for  taking  portraits,  as  it 
the  sight  too  greatly. 

:d  through  a  prism,  the  electric  light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  decom- 
d  gives  a  spectrum.  WoUaston,  and  more  especially  Fraunhofer, 
It  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  differs  from  that  of  other  lights, 
unlight,  by  the  presence  of  several  very  bright  lines,  as  has  been 
tated  (569).  Wheatstone  was  the  first  to  observe  that  by  using 
s  of  different  metals,  the  spectrum  and  the  lines  are  modified, 
on,  who  experimented  upon  the  light  of  the  electric  machine,  that  of 
ic  arc,  and  that  of  Ruhmkorft's  coil,  found  the  same  colours  in  the 
ipectrum  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  traversed  by  very  brilliant 

bands  of  the  same  shades  as  that  of  the  colour  in  which  they  occur, 
iber  and  position  of  these  bands  do  not  depend  on  the  intensity  of 
,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  substances  between  which  the 
c  is  formed, 
carbon  the  lines  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  brilliancy  ; 

the  spectrum  is  characterised  by  a  very  marked  apple-green  tint ; 
)duces  a  very  intense  green  ;  with  lead  a  violet  tint  predominates, 
n  with  other  metals. 
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B'jnsen,  in  experimenting  with  48  couples,  and  removin^the  charcoals  to 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  electric 
light  is  equal  to  that  of  572  candles. 

Fizeau  and  Foucault  compared  the  chemical  effects  of  the  solar  and  the 
electric  lights,  by  investigating  their  action  on  iodised  silver  plates.  Re- 
presenting the  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  at  midday  at  1000,  these  physicists 
found  that  that  of  46  Bunsen's  elements  was  235,  while  that  of  80  elcmcnis 
was  only  238.  It  follows  that  the  intensity  does  not  increase  to  any  material 
extent  with  the  number  of  the  couples  ;  but  experiment  shows  that  it  in- 
creases considerably  with  their  surface.  For  with  a  battery  of  46  elements, 
each  consisting  of  three  elements,  with  their  zinc "  and  copper  respectively 
united  so  as  to  form  one  element  of  triple  surface  (815),  the  intensity  was 
385,  the  battery  working  for  an  hour  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  light. 

Too  great  precautions  cannot  be  taken  against  the  effects  of  the  elec- 
tric light  when  they  attain  a  certain  intensity.  The  light  of  100  couples 
may  produce  very  painful  affections  of  the  eyes.  With  600,  a  single 
moment's  exposure  to  the  light  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  violent  heal- 
aches  and  pains  in  the  eye,  and  the  whole  frame  is  affected  as  by  a  powcrfiil 
sunstroke. 

Mr.  Way  obtained  a  ver>'  bright  light  by  passing  the  electric  cuntnt 
along  a  stream  of  mercury.     The  light  is  produced  by  the  incandescence  of 
the  mercury  vapour  ;  it  has  a  somewhat  flickering  character, 
c  and  a  greenish  tinge. 

Renewed  attempts  have  recently  been  made,  and  with  great 
success,  to  render  the  electric  light  more  applicable  to  purposes 
of  ordinary  illumination,  and  very  great  advances  have  been 
made  both  in  the  manner  in  which  the  arc  is  produced,  and 
also  in  the  means  by  which  the  electricity  is  generated.  la 
regard  to  the  latter,  some  form  of  magneto-electrical  machine 
(900)  driven  by  water  or  steam  power,  or  by  gas  engines,  is  em- 
ployed ;  this  being  far  more  economical,  and  far  more  con- 
venient, than  using  voltaic  batteries. 

Very  considerable    improvements  have  been  made  in  the 

lamp,  the  general  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  supersede  the 

more  costly  and  expensive  forms  of  regulators.      One  of  the 

most  useful  is  known  as  the  Jablochkoff'  candle.     It  consists 

Fig.  680.       (fig.  680)  of  two  narrow  rods  of  carbon,  a  and  ^,  separated  hf 

a  layer  of  kaolin  or  Chinese  clay,  fixed  resp)ectively  in  the  tubes 

d  and  e,   to  which   the   positive  and  negative  electrodes   are  respccti^^y 

attached.     The   tubes  are  insulated  from  each   other  by  the  whole  beii^ 

bound  by  some  insulating  material. 

The  current  is  started  by  a  small  piece  of  carbon  placed  across  the  topi 
As  the  arc  passes,  the  kaolin  melts  away,  and  the  arrangement  may  therefore 
fitly  be  called  a  candle.  By  using  alternating  currents  the  unequal  waste 
of  the  carbons  is  prevented. 

When  either  of  the  carbon  electrodes  which  produce  the  electric  light  is 
increased  in  size  its  increase  of  temperature  is  lessened,  while  that  of  the 
other  is  greater.     When  the  negative  electrode  is  large  the  light  of  the  posi- 
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tive  electrode  is  very  bright.  This  is  seen  in  Werdermann^s  electric  latnp^  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  carbon  disc  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  ;  the 
positive  pole  is  a  rod  of  carbon  about  3  cm.  in  diameter,  of  any  suitable 
length  ;  it  slides  vertically  in  a  copper  tube,  which  serves  both  as  a  guide, 
and  as  a  contact  for  it ;  this  is  pressed  upwards  against  the  centre  by  a 
weight  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  current  can  be  passed  abreast  through 
as  many  as  ten  of  such  lamps,  though  it  seemed  that  the  total  illuminating 
power  of  this  arrangement  is  not  so  great  as  when  only  two  parallel  lights 
are  employed.  In  this  case,  with  a  machine  worked  by  a  six- horse  engine  the 
intensity  of  each  light  was  equal  to  320  sperm  candles. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  very  precise  general  statements  as  to  the  rela 
tive  illuminating  power  of  the  electric  light  as  compared  with  other  lights. 
The  intensity  depends  on  the  machine  which  produces  the  electricity,  which 
again  depends  on  its  construction  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  driven.  In  one 
case  a  Siemens'  machine  was  found  to  produce  a  light  varying  from  9,000  to 
15,000  standard  candles;  and  representing  1,250  candles  per  horse-power 
employed  in  working  it 

It  seems  that  for  an  equal  illuminating  power,  the  electric  light  is  cer- 
tainly from  two  to  three  times  as  expensive  as  gas,  though  for  very  powerful 
lights  the  ratio  is  somewhat  less  great.  For  illuminating  large  spaces  such 
as  railway  stations,  squares,  and  harbours,  and  in  siege  works  and  some 
militar)'  operations,  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  ;  it  was  used  in  the 
Turco-Russian  war  in  some  bridging  operations  on  the  Danube.  But  the 
difficulty  of  producing  a  uniform  illumination  is  great,  the  shadows  being 
thrown  into  strong  relief. 

In  districts  where  water-power  is  available,  it  may  probably  be  eco- 
nomically applied  to  work  machines  by  which  electrical  currents  may  be 
generated. 

The  resistance  of  the  voltaic  arc  was  found  by  Ayrton  and  Perry  to 
be  12,  16,  and  30  ohms,  according  as  60,  80,  or  122  Grove's  cells  were  em- 
ployed to  produce  it.  The  resistance  should  increase  with  the  number  of 
the  cells,  seeing  that  a  larger  arc  is  thereby  produced.  In  the  above  case  the 
resistance  of  each  cell  was  found  to  be  approximately  0*2  of  an  ohm  ;  hence 
the  numbers  show  that  the  total  internal  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  external 
resistance. 

828.  Xeobanioal  effects  of  tbe  battery. — Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded the  motion  of  solids  and  liquids  effected  by  the  current.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  found  in  the  voltaic  arc,  in  which  there  is  a  passage  of  the 
molecules  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  (823). 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  current  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the 
following  experiment  (fig.  681).  A  glass  tube  AB  bent  at  the  two  ends, about 
50  cm.  in  length  and  i  cm.  in  diameter,  is  almost  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  globule  of  mercury,  w,  is  introduced.  The  whole  is  fixed  in  a 
support,  and  the  level  of  the  tube  can  be  adjusted  by  the  screw  /?,  the  drop 
of  mercury  itself  serving  as  index. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  of  4  or  5  cells  are  introduced  into  the 
two  ends,  the  globule  of  mercury  elongates  and  moves  towards  the  negative 
pole  with  a  velocity  which  increases  with  the  number  of  elements.    With 
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Fig.  681. 


24,  a  long  column  of  mercury  can  be  moved  through  a  tube  a  metre  in 
length  ;  with  $0,  the  velocity  is  greater  and  the  mercury  divides  into  globules, 

all  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  reversed,  the  mer- 
cury first  remains  stationary, 
and  then  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

If  the  tube  is  gendy  in- 
clined towards  the  positive 
pole,  the  mercury  is  still  moved 
H-ith  the  current ;  and  a  mo- 
ment is  at  length  reached  at 
which  there  is  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  impulsive  force  of 
the  current  and  the  weight  of 
the  mercury.  The  component 
of  this  weight  parallel  to  the  plane  may  then  be  taken  as  representing  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  current  which  traverses  the  globule  of  mercur>'. 

A  similar  phenomenon,  known  as  electrical  endosmosey  is  observed  ia 
the  following  experiment,  due  to  Porret.  Having  divided  a  glass  vessd 
into  two  compartments  by  a  porous  diaphragm  he  poured  water  into 
the  two  compartments  to  the  same  height,  and  immersed  two  platinam 
electrodes  in  connection  with  a  battery  of  80  elements.  As  the  ^^ater 
became  decomposed,  part  of  the  liquid  was  carried  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  through  the  diaphragm,  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  com- 
partment, where  the  level  rose  above  that  in  the  other  compartment  A 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  is  best  for  these  experiments,  because  then  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  disengagement  of  gas  at  the  negative  electrode  is 
avoided. 

The  converse  of  these  phenomena  is  observed  when  a  liquid  is  forced 
through  a  diaphragm  by  mechanical  means.  Such  currents,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  (2uincke,  are  called  diaphragm  currents. 

A  porous  diaphragm;^  is  fixed  in  a  glass  tube  (fig.  682),  in  which  are  also 
fused  two  platinum  wires  terminating  in  platinum  electrodes,  a  and  b ;  on 

forcing  a  liquid  through  the  dia- 
phragm the  existence  of  a  curren: 
is  evidenced  by  a  galvanometer 
.       t  with  which  the  wires  are  con- 

nected,  the  direction  of  which 
^'^-  ^^'-  is  that  of  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 

The  dift'erence  of  potential  due  to  this  flow  is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

According  to  Zollner,  all  circulatory  motions  in  liquids,  especially  when 
they  take  place  in  partial  contact  with  solids,  are  accompanied  by  elcctricai 
currents  which  have  generally  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  cur- 
rent flows. 

Wertheim  found  that  the  elasticity  of  metal  wires  is  diminished  by  the 
current,  and  not  by  the  heat  alone,  but  by  the  electricity  ;  he  has  also  found 
that  the  cohesion  is  diminished  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
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To  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  current  may  be  assigned  the  sounds  pro- 
duced in  soft  iron  when  submitted  to  the  magnetising  action  of  a  disconr 
tinuous  current — a  phenomenon  which  will  be  subsequently  described. 

829.  aieetro-eapilUury  phenomena. — If  a  drop  of  mercury  be  placed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  chromic  acid,  and  the  end  of  a 
bright  iron  wire  be  so  fixed  that  it  dips  in  the  acid  and  just  touches  the  edge 
of  the  mercury,  the  latter  begins  a  series  of  regular  vibrations  which  may  last 
for  hours.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  was  first  observed 
by  Kiihne,  is  as  follows  : — When  the  iron  first  touches  the  mercury,  an 
iron-mercury  couple  is 
formed,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  is  polarised 
by  the  deposition  of  an 
invisible  layer  of  hydro- 
gen ;  this  polarisation 
{796)  increases  the  sur- 
foce-tension  of  the 
mercury,  it  becomes 
rounder,  and  contact 
with  the  iron  is  broken  ; 
the  chromic  acid  pre- 
sent depolarises  the  mer- 
cury, its  original  shape 
is  restored,  the  couple 
is  again  formed,  and  the 
process  repeats  itself 
continuously. 

Lippmann  has  been 
led  by  the  observation 
of  this  phenomenon  to 
a  series  of  interesting 
experimental  results, 
which  have  demon- 
strated a  relation  between  capillary  and  electrical  phenomena.  Of  these 
results  the  most  important  is  the  construction  of  a  capillary  electrometer, 

A  glass  tube,  A  (fig.  683),  is  drawn  out  on  a  fine  point,  and  is  filled 
with  murcury  :  its  lower  end  dips  in  a  glass  vessel  B,  containing  mercury 
at  the  bottom  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  the  top.  Platinum  wires  are 
fused  in  the  tubes  A  and  B,  and  terminate  in  the  binding  screws  a  an.d  ^ 
respectively. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the 
drawn-out  tube  is  such  that  the  capillary  action  due  to  the  surface  tension 
at  the  plane  of  separation  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the  liquid,  is  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  the  column  A.  This  position  is 
observed  by  means  of  a  microscope,  the  focus  of  which  is  at  the  fiducial 
mark  on  the  glass  at  which  the  mercury  stops.  If  now  a  difference  of 
potential  be  established,  by  connecting  the  poles  of  a  cell  with  the  wires  a 
and  ^,  the  surface-tension  is  increased,  the  mercury  ascends  in  the  capillary 


Fig.  683. 
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tube,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  meniscus  back  to  its  fanner  po«tioD,tlie 
pressure  on  A  must  be  increased.  This  is  most  simply  effected  by  means  oF 
a  thick  caoutchouc  tube  T,  connected  with  the  top  of  A,  and  with  a  mana- 
meter  H  ;  and  y-hich  can  be  more  or  less  compressed  by  means  of  a  sot" 
E,  The  difference  in  level  of  the  two  legs  of  the  manometer  is  thus  » 
measure  of  the  increase  of  the  surface-tension,  and  therewith  (rf  the  diffefence 
of  potential.  Lippmann  found  by  special  experiments  that  this  increase  if 
almost  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  up  to  about  o-g  of  i 
Daniell's  element.  Fach  electrometer  requires  a  special  tabic  of  graduatico. 
but  when  once  this  is  constructed  it  can  be  directly  used  for  detetmiaii^ 
electromotive  forces.  It  should  not  be  used  for  greater  electromotive  fccte 
than  o'6  of  a  Daniell  ;  but  it  can  estimate  the  one-thousandth  part  of  this 
quantity,  and,  as  lis  electrical  capacity  is  very  small,  it  can  show  rapJ 
changes  of  potential,  which  ordinary  electrometers  cannot  do.  For  var 
small  eleciromoiive  forces,  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  and  the  diqJan- 
ment  of  the  meniscus  is  measured  by  the  microscope. 

330.  Cbemloai  effaoU.— These  are  among  the  most  important  of  alltk 
actions,  either  of  the  simple  or  compound  circuit.     The  first  decomposidi* 
effected  by  the  battery  was  that*' 
water  obtained  in  1800  by  Cariide 
and  Nicholson  by  means nf  a* 
pile.    Waier  is  rapidly  decorapOKd 
by  4  or    5     Bunsen's    cdls;  tta 
apparatus  (fig.  684)  is  very  a 
t  for  the  purpose.     It  coc 
of  a  glass  vessel  ^xed  on  a<roodct 
base.     In  the  bottom  of  the  i-cssd 
two  platinum  electrodes,  A  and  t 
are  titled,  communicating  bynW' 
-   —  .    -  -  ijj-  copper  wires  with    the  bindii? 

Fig.«8,.  screws.     The  vessel  is    filled  witi 

water  to  which  some  sulphuric 
h:is  been  added  lo  increase  its  conductivi(y,for  pure  water  is  a  very  imperW 
conductor ;  two  glass  tubes  tilled  with  water  are  inverted  over  the  eleclrmfcs 
and  on  interposing  the  apparatus  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  decomposition >• 
rapidly  set  up,  and  gas  bubbles  rise  from  the  surface  of  each  pole.  Tin 
volume  of  gas  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  is  about  double  that  at  ^ 
positive,  and  on  examination  the  former  gas  is  found  to  be  hydrogen  uA^ 
latter  gas  oxygen.  This  experiment  accordingly  gives  at  once  thequaliatJt 
and  quantitative  analysis  of  water.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained  lui  ** 
peculiar  and  penetrating  odour  observed  when  an  electrical  machiw  i" 
worked  {783),  and  which  is  due  to  oione.  The  water  contains  at  the  sM* 
time  some  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in  producing  which  some  oxygen  is  «*- 
sumcd.  Moreiiver,  ox)'gcn  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  hvdrtSfi 
Owing  to  these  causes  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  required  bytlit 
composition  of  water,  which  is  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oiyg*'- 
Hence  voltameiric  measurements  are  most  exact  when  the  hydiogw 
alone  is  considered,  and  when  this  is  liberated  at  the  surface  of  a  swiB 
electrode. 
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8ji.  nAotroiTvia, — To  those  substances  which,  tike  water,  are  re- 
solved into  their  elements  by  the  voltaic  current,  the  lerin  eUcirofyli  was 
applied  by  Faraday,  to  whom  the  principal  discoveries  in  this  subject  and 
the  nomenclature  are  due.  EUctrolysis  is  the  decomposition  by  the  voltaic 
battery ;  the  positive  electrode  was  by  Faraday  called  (he  anode,  and  the 
tiegaiive  electrode  the  kalhode.  The  products  of  decomposition  are  iones  ; 
Aaliotu,  that  which  appears  at  the  kathode  ;  and  aniont,  thai  which  appears 
at  the  anode. 

By  means  of  the  battery,  the  compound  nature  of  several  substances 
which  had  previously  been  considered  as  elements  has  been  determined.  By 
means  of  a  battery  of  jjo  couples,  Davy,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
decomposition  of  water,  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  alkalies  potass  and 
Aoda,  and  proved  that  they  were  the  oxides  of  the  hitherto  unknown  metals 
Potassium  and  scdium.  The  decomposition  of  potass  may  be  demonstrated 
with  the  aid  of  a  battery  of  4 
10  6  elements  in  ihe  fallowing 
manner ;  a  small  cavity  is 
made  in  a  piece  of  solid  caustic 
potass,  which  is  moistened,  and 
tt  drop  of  mercury  placed  in  it 
(fig.  685).  The  potass  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  platinum  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of 

the  battery.      The   mercury  is  . .  ~-^'   ,■■■■'- 

then  touched  with  the  negative  ,  ^ .  ,,^. 

pole.   When  the  current  passes, 

the  potass  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  liberated  al  the  positive  pole,  while  the 
potassium  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  amalgamates  with  the  mercury.  On 
disttllrng  this  amalgam  out  of  contact  with  air,  the  mercury  passes  off, 
lesiving  the  potassium. 

The  decomposition  of  binary  compounds— that  is,  bodies  containing  two 
elements— is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  water  and  of  potass  ;  one  of  the  elc- 
menis  goes  to  the  positive,  and  the  other  to  the  negative  pole.  The  bodies 
separated  al  the  positive  pole  are  called  d(ctri<- 
negative  elements,  because  at  the  moment  of 
separation  they  are  considered  to  be  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  while  those  separated 
at  the  negative  pole  are  called  eleetriypositive 
elements.  One  and  the  same  body  may  be 
riecironcgalive  or  electropositive,  according  to 
the  body  with  which  it  is  associated.  For  in- 
_  Mance,  sulphur  is  electronegative  towards 
hydrogen,  but  is  electropositive  towards  oxygen. 
The  various  elements  may  be  arranged  in  such 
1  series  thai  any  one  in  combination  is  electro- 
amative  to  any  following,  but  electropositive 
towards  all  preceding  ones.  This  is  called  the  flictrnckfmical  serifs,  and 
begins  with  oxygen  as  the  most  elecironegaiive  element,  terminating  with 
potassium  as  the  most  electropositive. 
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The  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  its  constituents,  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  686k 
Carbon  electrodes  must,  however,  be  substituted  for  those  of  platinon, 
which  is  attacked  by  the  liberated  chlorine  ;  a  quantity  of  salt  also  mosc 
be  added  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  diminish  the  solubility  of 
the  liberated  chlorine.  The  decomposition  of  potassium  iodide  may  be 
demonstrated  by  means  of  a  single  element.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of 
bibulous  paper  is  soaked  with  a  solution  of  starch,  to  which  potassioB 
iodide  is  added.  On  touching  this  paper  with  the  electrodes,  a  blue  spot  is 
produced  at  the  positive  pole,  due  to  the  action  of  the  liberated  iodine  on 
the  starch. 

832.  BeoompoflitioB  of  salts. — Ternary  salts  in  solution  are  decomposed 
by  the  battery,  and  then  present  effects  varying  with  the  chemical  affinitie 
and  the  intensity  of  the  current.    In  all  cases  the  acid,  or  the  body  which  is 
chemically  equivalent  to  it,  is  electronegative  in  its  action  towards  the  other 
constituent.    The  decomposition  of  salts  may  be  readily  shown  by  means  d 
the  bent  tube  represented  in  fig.  686.    This  is  nearly  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  salt,  say  sodium  sulphate,  coloured  with  tincture  of  violed 
The  platinum  electrodes  of  a  battery  of  four  Bunsen's  elements  are  thei 
placed  in  the  two  legs  of  the  tube.    After  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  in  the  posi- 
tive leg,  A,  becomes  of  a  red,  and  that  in  the  negative  leg,  B,  of  a  greea 
colour,  showing  that  the  salt  has  been  resolved  into  acid  which  has  passed 
to  the  positive,  and  into  a  base  which  has  gone  to  the  negative  pole,  for  these 
are  the  effects  which  a  free  acid  and  a  free  base  respectively  produce  oa 
tincture  of  violets. 

In  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  free  acid  and  oxygen  gas  appear  at 
the  positive  electrode,  and  metallic  copper  is  deposited  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode. In  like  manner,  with  silver  nitrate,  metallic  silver  is  deposited  00 
the  negative,  while  free  acid  and  oxygen  app>ear  at  the  positive  electrode. 

This  decomposition  of  salts  was  formerly  explained  by  saying  that  fk 
acid  ivas  liberated  at  the  positive  eleetrode  ami  the  base  at  the  tugative,    Tba$ 
potassium  sulphate,  KjOSOg,  was  considered  to  be  resolved  into  sulphuric 
acid,  SO 3,  and  potash,  K2O.     This  view  regarded  salts  composed  of  three 
elements  as  difTcrent  in  their  constitution  from  binary  or  haloid  salts.    Their 
electrolytic  deportment  has  led  to  a  mode  of  regarding  the  constitution  of 
salts  which  brings  all  classes  of  them  under  one  categor)%     In  potassion 
sulphate,  for  instance,  the  electropositive  element  is  potassium,  while  tk 
electronegative  element  is  a  complex  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  single  group,  SO4,  and  to  which  the  name  ^jr>'-ji/i^///V7«  may  be  assigned. 
The  formula  of  potassium  sulphate  would  thus  be  K2SO4,  and  its  decom- 
position  would  be  quite  analogous  to  that  of  potassium  chloride,  KCl, 
lead   chloride,   PbCla,  potassium   iodide,  KI.    The   electronegativ'e  groop 
SO 4  corresponds  to  a  molecule  of  chlorine  or  iodine.     In  the  decompositioB 
of  potassium  sulphate,  the  potassium  liberated  at  the  negative  pole  decom- 
poses water,  forming  potash  and  liberating  hydrogen.     In  like  manner  the 
electronegative  constituent  SO4,  which  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state, decom- 
poses into  oxygen  gas,  which  is  liberated,  and  into  anhydrous  sulphuric  add, 
SO3,  which  immediately  combines  with  water  to  form  ordinary  sulphuric  acidi 
HjSO^.     In  fact,  where  the  action  of  the  battery  is  strong,  these  gases  vt 
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iberated  at  the  corresponding  poles ;  in  other  cases  they  combine  in  the 
iquid  itself,  reproducing  water.  The  constitution  of  copper  sulphate, 
luSO^,  and  of  silver  nitrate.  AgNO,,  and  their  decomposition,  will  be 
leadily  understood  from  these  examples. 

833.  Timasmtosioiui  •ftooted  by  tbe  eiirr«nt. — In  chemical  decomposi- 
ions  effected  by  the  battery  there  is  not  merely  a  separation  of  the  elements, 
nit  a  passage  of  the  one  to  the  positive  and  of  the  other  to  the  negative 
tlectrode.  This  phenomenon  has  been  demonstrated  by  Davy  by  means  of 
«veral  experiments,  of  which  the  two  following  are  examples  :— 

i.  He  placed  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  two  capsules  connected  by 
L  thread  of  asbestos  moistened  with  the  same  solution,  and  immersed  the 
K>sitive  electrode  in  one  of  the  capsules,  and  the  negative  electrode  in  the 
»ther.  The  salt  was  decomposed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  some  time  all  the 
ulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  first  capsule,  and  the  soda  in  the  second. 

ii.  Having  taken  three  glasses,  A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  687),  he  poured  into  the 
list  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  into  the  second  dilute  syrup  of  violets 
ind  into  the  third  pure  water, 

ind  connected  them  by  mois-  ^.-^^:-.^,.^^^J^  ,^      ^ 

ened  threads  of  asbestos.    The 
:urrent  was  then  passed  in  the 
Hrection  from  C  to  A.    The  sul- 
ihate  in  the  vessel  A  was  de- 
imposed,  and  in  the  course  of 
ime  there  was  nothing  but  soda 
I  this  glass,  which  formed  the 
•gative  end,  while  all  tfie  acid 
id  been  transported  to  the  glass  C,  which  was  positive.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
e  current  passed  from  A  to  C,  the  soda  was  found  in  C,  while  all  the  acid 
nained  in  A  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  remarkable  phenomenon  was  seen 
it  the  syrup  of  violets  in  B  neither  became  red  nor  green  by  the  passage  of 
acid  or  base  through  its  mass,  a  phenomenon  the  explanation  of  which 
lased  on  the  hypothesis  enunciated  in  the  following  paragraph. 
934.  Orotli&M's  bypotliesU. — Grothiiss  has  given  the  following  explana- 
of  the  chemical  decompositions  effected  by  the  battery.    Adopting  the 
»thesis  that  in  every  binary  compound,  or  body  which  acts  as  such,  one 
ic  elements  is  electropositive,  and  the  other  electronegative,  he  assumes 
under  the  influence  of  the  contrary  electricities  of  the  electrodes,  there 
;cted,  in  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  a  series  of  successive 
ipositions  and  recompositions  from  one  pole  to  the  other.     Hence  it  is 
le  elements  of  the  terminal  molecules  which  do  not  recombine,  and  re- 
ig  free  appear  at  the  electrodes.    Water,  for  instance,  is  formed  of  one 
f  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  first  gas  being  electronegative, 
ond  electropositive.     Hence  when  the  liquid  is  traversed  by  a  suflli- 
powerful  current,  the  molecule  a  in  contact  with  the  positive  pole 
s  itself  as  shown  in  fig.  688,  that  is,  the  oxygen  is  attracted  and 
^ogen  repelled.    The  oxygen  of  this  molecule  is  then  given  off  at 
live  electrode,  the  liberated  hydrogen  immediately  unites  with  the 
)f  the  molecule  ^,  the  hydrogen  of  this  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mole- 
d  so  on,  to  the  negative  electrode,  where  the  last  atoms  of  hydrogen 
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electrolysed  particles  of  the  compound  ;  and  that  below  a  ci 
strength  of  current  no  decomposition  could  occur.  Now  Buff 
the  action  of  even  ihe  feeblest  currents  continued  for  a  long  ti; 
decomposition.  Again,  when  the  necessary  strength  of 
obtained  it  should  be  sudden  and  complete  ;  whereas  wc  knc 
porlional  to  the  strength  of  the  current. 

To  overcome  this  difliculty  Clausius  applies  the  theory 
admitted  of  the  constitution  of  liquids.  The  particles  of  a  cc 
have  not  the  rigid  unalterable  condition  of  a  solid  body  ;  the 
petuai  state  of  separation  and  reunion,  so  that  we  must  supf 
bodies  and  their  elementary  constituents  to  coexist » ith  eatch  a 
Water,  for  instance,  contains  particles  of  water,  together  wi 
oxygen  and  of  hydrogen  ;  the  former  are  being  contiauall 
and  the  latter  continually  reunited.  When  the  Voltaic  cu; 
acts  on  the  motion  of  the  molecules  in  such  a  manner  that 
electrical  particles  of  oxygen  pass  to  the  positive  electrodes,  am 
electrical  p;irticlcs  of  hydrogen  to  the  negative  electrode,  h. 
rent  does  not  bring  about  the  decomposition,  but  utilises  it,  i 
direction  to  the  particles  which  are  already  separated. 

835.  KawB  or  eleotrolr*!*.— The  laws  of  electrolysis  were 
Faraday  ;  the  most  impoitant  of  them  are  as  follows  ; 

I.  Eltclrelysis  cannot  lake  phue  unless  the  eUttralyU  is 
Hence  ice  is  not  decomposed  by  the  battery,  because  it  is  a  b 
Other  bodies,  such  as  lead  oxide,  silver  chloride,  etc.,  are  onl 
in  a  fused  state — that  is,  when  they  can  conduct  the  current. 

II.  The  energy  of  the  eUctrolytic  actiaii  of  the  current  it  Ht 

III.  The  same  quantity  of  electricity— that  is,  the  saitu  titc 
decampases  chemically  equivaletU  quantities  of  all  the  bo^Ui 
verses  :  from  u 
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Illative  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole.  Comparing  the  quantities  of 
substances  liberated,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  certain  definite  relation. 
Thus  for  every  i8  parts  of  water  decomposed  in  the  voltameter  there  will  be 
liberated  2  parts  of  hydrogen,  207  parts  of  lead,  and  117  of  tin  at  the 
respective  negative  electrodes,  and  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  71  (or  2  x  35'5) 
of  chlorine  at  the   corresponding  positive   electrode.      Now  these 
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numbers  are  exactly  as  the  equivalents  (not  as  the  atomic  weights)  of  the 
bodies. 

It  will  further  be  found  that  in  each  of  the  cells  of  the  battery  65  parts  by 
-liretgbt  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved,  for  every  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
liberated ;  that  is,  that  for  every  equivalent  of  a  substance  decomposed  in  the 
circuit  one  equivalent  of  zinc  is  dissolved.  This  is  the  case  whatever  be  the 
smmber  of  cells.  An  increase  in  the  number  only  has  the  effect  of  over- 
coming the  great  resistance  which  many  electrolytes  offer,  and  of  accelerating 
decomposition.  It  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  electrolyte  decom- 
.  If  in  any  of  the  cells  more  than  65  parts  of  zinc  are  dissolved  for 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  liberated,  this  arises  from  a  disadvantageous 
action  ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  battery,  the  more  nearly  docs  it 
^^proach  this  ratio. 

IV.  It  follows  from  the  above  law,  that  the  quantity  of  a  body  decomposed 
M^  ^  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  On  this  is 
^[Winded  the  use  of  Faraday's  voltameter^  in  which  the  intensity  of  a  current 
0  ascertained  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  decomposes  in  a  given 
"  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel,  in  which  two  platinum  electrodes  are 

In  the  neck  of  a  vessel  a  bent  delivery  tube  is  fitted,  and  the  mixed 
are  collected  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  so  that  their  volume  can  be  deter- 
ged, which,  reduced  to  a  constant  temperature  and  pressure,  is  a  measurb 
^eir  quantity. 

*I*he  use  of  this  voltameter  appears  simple  and  convenient ;  and  hence 

physicists  have  proposed  as  unit  of  the  strength  of  the  current^  that 

'^m  which  in  one  minute  yields  a  cubic  centimetre  of  mixed  gas  reduced 

temperature  0°  and  the  pressure  760  mm.    Yet,  for  reasons  mentioned 

(830),  the  measurements  should  be  based  on  the  volume  of  hydrogen 
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The  silver  voltameter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  stien 
current  A  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength  is  pi 
platinum  dish  which  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  ;  in  this  s 
placed  the  positive  pole,  which  consists  of  a  rod  of  silver  wrapped  i 
muslin.  The  silver  which  separates  at  the  negative  pole  is  was! 
and  weighed ;  and  the  weight  thus  produced  in  a  given  time  is  a  n 
the  intensity  of  the  current  The  silver  particles  which  become 
from  the  positive  pole  are  retained  in  the  muslin. 

The  current  from  the  electrical  machine,  which  is  of  very  high 
is  capable  of  traversing  any  electrolyte,  but  the  quantity  which  it  c 
pose  is  extremely  small  as  compared  even  with  the  smallest  voltaic 
and  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  quantity  developed   by  the 
machine  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  developed  by  chemi 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Weber,  that  if  the  quantity  of  positive 
required  to  decompose  a  grain  of  water  were  accimiulated  on  a  / 
distance  of  3,000  feet  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  would  exert  an 
force  upon  the  earth  of  upwards  of  1,500  tons. 

836.  Oomparlson  b«tw«en  tli«  tant«Bt  ff«lTaaoiii#ter  maA  1 
meter. — There  are  several  objections  to  the  use  of  the  voltameter.  ] 
place,  it  does  not  indicate  the  strength  at  any  given  moment,  for  i 
obtain  measurable  quantities  of  gas  the  current  must  be  continued 
time.  Again,  the  voltameter  gives  no  indications  of  the  changes  ^ 
place  in  this  time,  but  only  the  mean  intensity.  It  offers  also  great  r 
and  can  thus  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  strong  currents  ;  for  sud 
either  do  not  decompose  water,  or  only  yield  quantities  too  small  foi 
measurement.  In  addition  to  this,  the  indications  of  the  voltamete 
not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  current,  but  on  the  acidity  of  the  « 
on  the  distance  and  size  of  the  electrodes. 

The  magnetic  measurements  are  preferable  to  the  chemical  on 
only  are  they  more  delicate  and  offer  less  resistance,  but  they  give  t 
sity  at  any  moment  On  the  other  hand,  indications  furnished  by  th< 
galvanometer  hold  only  for  one  special  instrument  They  vary 
diameter  of  the  ring  and  the  number  of  turns  :  moreover,  one  and  I 
instrument  will  give  different  indications  on  different  places,  seeing 
force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  varies  from  one  place  to  another  (692 

The  indications  of  the  two  instruments  may,  however,  be  readily  c( 
with  one  another.  For  this  purpose  the  voltameter  and  the  tangent  i 
meter  are  simultaneously  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  and  lh( 
tion  of  the  needle  and  the  amount  of  gas  liberated  in  a  given  time  an 
In  one  special  set  of  experiments  the  following  results  were  obtained 
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{  If  we  divide  the  tangents  of  the  angles  into  the  corresponding  volumes 

i      of  gas  liberated  in  one  minute,  we  should  obtain  a  constant  magnitude  which 
1^      represents  how  much  gas  is  developed  in  a  minute  by  a  current  which  could 

produce  on  the  tangent  galvanometer  the  deflection  45°,  for  tang.  45°-!. 
^  Making  this  calculation  with  the  above  observations,  we  obtain  a  set  of 
V  closely  agreeing  numbers,  the  mean  of  which  is  76*5.  The  gas  was  measured 
^     under  a  pressure  of  737  mm.  and  at  a  temperature  of  1 5°,  and  therefore  under 

normal  conditions  (325)  its  volume  would  be  70  cubic  centimetres.    That  is 
,      to  say,  this  is  the  volume  of  gas  which  corresponds  to  a  deflection  of  45°. 
',  Hence  in  chemical  measure  the  strength  C  of  a  current  which  produces 

\     in  this  particular  tangent  galvanometer  a  deflection  of  0°  is 

%  C  =  70  tang.  0. 

For  instance,  supposing  a  current  produced  in  this  tangent  compass  a 
^    deflection  of  54°,  this  current,  if  it  passed  through  a  voltameter,  would  liber- 
'  '  ate  in  a  minute  70  x  tang.  54°  =  70  x  1*376  «  96-32  cubic  centimetres  of  gas. 
^  If  once  the  reduction  factor  for  a  tangent  galvanometer  has  been  deter- 

mined, the  strength  of  any  current  may  be  readily  calculated  in  chemical 
^.  measure  by  a  simple  reading  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  This  reduction  factor 
^  ©f  course  only  holds  for  one  special  instrument,  and  for  experiments  in  the 
-^  same  place,  seeing  that  the  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  varies  in  different 
^   fdaces. 

'  The  indications  of  the  sine-compass  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the 

galvanometer  in  a  similar  manner. 

837.  FoUurlsation. — When  the  platinum  electrodes,  which  have  been 
used  in  decomposing  water,  are  disconnected  from  the  battery,  and  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer,  the  existence  of  a  current  is  indicated  which  has 
'Khe  opposite  direction  to  that  which  had  previously  passed.    This  phenome- 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  oxygen  has  been  condensed  on  the  surface 
the  positive  plate,  and  hydrogen  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate,  ana- 
us  to  what  has  been  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  non-constant  batteries 
^5r96).     1* he  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  two  different  electromotors,  which 
jpvoduce  a  current  opposed  in  direction  to  the  original  one,  and  which,  there- 
iSbrey  must  weaken  it.    As  the  two  electrodes  thus  become  the  poles  of  a  new 
<raarrent,  they  are  said  to  be  polarisedy  and  the  current  is  called  a  polarisa- 
^id^m'-current.     The  degree  of  polarisation  is  considerable;  it  increases  with 
strength  of  the  current,  attaining  the  force  of  2*6  volts  with  platinum 
s  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     It  constitutes  a  negative  electromotive  force 
d  must  be  allowed  for  in  Ohm's  formula. 

On  this  principle  batteries  may  be  constructed  of  pieces  of  metal  of  the 

e  kind — for  instance,  platinum — which  otherwise  gives  no  current.    A 

e  of  moistened  cloth  is  interposed  between  each  pair,  and  each  end  of 

system  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery.     After  some  time  the 

ratus  has  received  a  charge,  and  if  separated  from  the  battery  can  itself 

uce  all  the  eflfects  of  a  voltaic  battery.     Such  batteries  are  called  second- 

batteries.     Their  action  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the 

1  produced  by  the  electric  current ;  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  with 

^^ich  the  cloth  is  moistened  having  become  accumulated  on  the  opposite 

es  of  the  circuit 
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To  this  class  belongs  t'lauli's  secondary  batlery,  which  consiitst 
concenlric  cylinders  of  sheet  lend,  which  do  not  touch,  and  are  immefl 
dilute  acid.  They  are  charged  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  3  bad 
two  or  three  cells,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  they  C 
detached  from  the  batten'  and  their  current  utilised.  They  sen-e  in 
lain  sense  to  store  up  and  transform  the  power  of  the  primary  batter] 
produce  effects  of  great  intensity. 

A  dry  pile  which  h.is  become  inactive  may  be  used  as  a  secondary  b 
When  a  current  is  passed  through  it,  in  a  direction  contrarj'  10  thai  1 
the  active  battery  yields,  it  then  regains  its  activity. 

S3S.  antra's  («■  battBrT.— On  the  properly, 'which  metals  have,  d 
densing  gases  on  their  surfaces.  Grove  constructed  his  gas  taltery,  6^ 


f  A  single  cell  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  II  and  A.  in  each  of  which  ilfi«*' 

platinum  electrode,  provided  on  the  outside  with  binding  scrtws,  W 
electrodes  are  made  more  efficient  by  being  covered  with  finely  di'iiWF 
tinum.  One  of  the  tubes  is  partially  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  lh(  "•^J* 
lially  with  oxygen,  and  they  are  inverted  over  dilute  sulphuric  aci<L** 
half  the  platinum  is  in  the  liquid  and  half  in  gas.  On  conneclinf  i^* 
trodes  with  a  galvanometer,  the  existence  of  a  current  is  indioiti" 
I  direction  in  the  connecting  wire  is  from   the  platinum  in  oxygen  W^ 

I  hydrogen  ;  so  that  the  latter  is  negative  towards  the  former.   Asthe^ 

passes  through  water  this  is  decomposed;  oxygen  is  separated  ai  tlitp* 
plate  and  hydrogen  at  the  other.  These  gases  unite  with  thegasescw'* 
on  their  surface,  so  thai  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  tubes  gradually  iJinuW 
but  in  the  ratio  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  volumes  of  hydiisgrt'  " 
elements  can  be  formed  into  a  battery  (fig,  690)  by  joining  tlie  J"*" 
plates  with  one  another  just  as  they  are  joined  in  an  ordinar)'  batiefV. 
element  of  such  a  battery  is  sufficient  to  decornposc  potassium  iodi^ 
four  will  decompose  water. 

E39.  pbhItb  BtBM  of  IroD.— With  polarisation  is  probably  cddoc*^ 
very  remarkable  chemical  phenomenon,  which  many  metals  oiibri,bo"™ 
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especially  iron.  When  this  is  immersed  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is 
unattacked.  This  condition  of  iron  is  called  the  passive  state^  and  upon  it 
depends  the  possibility  of  the  zinc-iron  battery  (800).  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  above  experiment  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
formed,  which  is  then  negative  towards  platinum. 

840.  JToblli's  rinrs* — When  a  drop  of  acetate  of  copper  is  placed  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  the  silver  is  touched  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  with  a  piece 
of  zinc,  there  are  formed  around  the  point  of  contact  a  series  of  copper  rings 
alternately  dark  and  light.     These  2iX^  NobiWs  coloured  rings.     They  may 
be  obtained  in  beautiful  iridescent  colours  by  the  following  process  :  A  solu- 
tion of  lead  oxide  in  potash  is  obtained  by  boiling  finely  powdered  litharge 
in  a  solution  of  potash.     In  this  solution  is  immersed  a  polished  plate  of 
silver  or  of  German  silver,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive  electrode  of 
a  battery  of  eight  Bunsen's  elements.    With  the  negative  pole  is  connected 
a  fine  platinum  wire  fused  in  glass,  so  that  only  its  point  projects  ;  and  this 
is  placed  in  the  liquid  at  a  small  distance  from  the  plate.   Around  this  point 
binoxide  of  lead  is  separated  on  the  plate  in  very  thin  concentric  layers,  the 
thickness  of  which  decreases  from  the  middle.     They  show  the  same  series 
of  colours  as  Newton's  coloured  rings  in  transmitted  light.     The  binoxide  of 
lead  owes  its  origin  to  a  secondary  decomposition  ;  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  some  lead  oxide  is  decomposed  into  metallic  lead,  which  is  depo- 
sited at  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen  which  is  liberated  at  the  positive ;  and 
this  oxygen  combines  with  some  oxide  of  lead  to  form  binoxide,  which  is 

deposited  on  the  positive  pole  as  the  decomposition  proceeds. 

The  effects  are  also  well  seen  if  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  placed 
OT%.  a  silver  plate,  which  is  touched  with  a  zinc  rod,  the  point  of  which  is 
in  the  solution  ;  for  then  a  current  is  formed  by  these  metals  and  the  liquid. 

841.  Arbor  Satamiv  or  lead  tree.    Arbor  BlanaB. — When,  in  a  solu- 
of  a  salt,  is  immersed  a  metal  which  is  more  oxidisable  than  the  metal 

tlie  salt,  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  the  former,  while  the  immersed  metal 

ibstituted  equivalent  for  equivalent  for  the  metal  of  the  salt.     This  pre- 

itation  of  one  metal  by  another  is  partly  attributable  to  the  difference 

*»     ^lieir  affinities,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  a  current  which  is  set  up  as 

as  a  portion  of  the  less  oxidisable  metal  has  been  deposited.     The 

on  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by  another  is 

^rbor  Saturni,     This  name  is  given  to  a  series  of  brilliant  ramified 

"^■T^s^allisations  obtained  by  zinc    in  solutions  of  lead  acetate.     A  glass 

*^^lc  is  filled  with  a  clear  solution  of  this  salt,  and  the  vessel  closed  with  a 

2?*"^^  to  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  zinc  in  contact  with  some  copper  wire. 

^**^^   flask,  being  closed,  is  left  to  itself.     The  copper  wire  at  once  begins  to 

*^   Covered  with  a  moss-like  growth  of  metallic  lead,  out  of  which  brilliant 

^"Tr^tallised  laminae  of  the  same  metal  continue  to  form  ;  the  whole  pheno- 

^[^on  has  great  resemblance  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  from  which  indeed 

^^  old  alchemical  name  is  derived.     For  the  same  reason  the  name  arbor 

^*««^  has  been  given  to  the  metallic  deposit  produced  in  a  similar  manner 

'^y  tticrcury  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
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ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

842*  aieotrometallnrgy.— The  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  battery 
has  received  a  most  important  application  in  electrometallurgy y  or  gahwu- 
plasties,  by  which  is  meant  the  art  of  precipitating  certain  metals  from 
their  solutions  by  the  slow  action  of  a  galvanic  current,  by  which  means 
the  salts  of  certain  metals  are  decomposed,  the  metal  being  deposited  00 
the  negative  pole,  while  the  acid  is  liberated  at  the  positive.  The  art  was 
discovered  independently  by  Spencer  in  England,  and  by  Jacobi  in  Peters- 
burg. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  galvanoplastic  reproduction  of  a  medal  or  any  other 
object,  a  mould  must  first  be  made,  on  which  the  layer  of  metal  is  deposited 
by  the  electric  current. 

For  this  purpose  several  substances  are  in  use,  and  one  or  the  other 
is  preferred  according  to  circumstances.  For  medals  and  similar  objccs 
which  can  be  submitted  to  pressure,  gutta-percha,  may  be  used  with  ad\'an- 
tage.  The  gutta-percha  is  softened  in  hot  water,  pressed  against  the  object 
to  be  copied,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  can  be  detached  without  difficultT. 
For  the  reproduction  of  engraved  woodblocks  or  type,  wax  moulds  are 
now  commonly  used.  They  are  prepared  by  pouring  into  a  narrow  flat  paa 
a  suitable  mixture  of  wax,  tallow,  and  Venice  turpentine,  which  is  allow'cdto 
set,  and  is  then  carefully  brushed  over  with  very  finely  powdered  graphite. 
While  this  composition  is  still  somewhat  soft,  the  woodblock  or  iypt  is 
pressed  upon  it  either  by  a  screw  press,  or,  still  better,  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
If  plaster  of  Paris  moulds  are  to  be  made  use  of,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
first  thoroughly  saturated  with  wax  or  tallow  so  as  to  become  impervious  to 
water. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  moulds  be  of  gutta-percha,  of  wax,  or  any  non- 
conducting substance,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  surface  be 
brushed  over  very  carefully  with  graphite,  and  so  made  a  good  conductor. 
The  conducting  surface  thus  prepared  must  also  be  in  metallic  contact  witk 
a  wire  or  a  strip  of  copper  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  negative  dcc- 
trode.  Sometimes  the  moulds  are  made  of  a  fusible  alloy  (331),  which  oaf 
consist  of  5  parts  of  lead,  8  of  bismuth,  and  3  of  tin.  Some  of  the  mdted 
alloy  is  poured  into  a  shallow  box,  and  just  as  it  begins  to  solidify,  the  medal 
is  placed  horizontally  on  it  in  a  fixed  position.  When  the  alloy  has  become 
cool,  a  slight  shock  is  sufficient  to  detach  the  medal.  A  copper  wire  is  tbea 
bound  round  the  edge  of  the  mould,  by  which  it  can  be  connected  with  the 
negative  electrode  of  the  battery,  and  then  the  edge  and  the  back  are  covered 
with  a  thin  non-conducting  layer  of  wax,  so  that  the  deposit  is  only  fiarroed 
on  the  mould  itself. 

The  most  suitable  arrangement  for  producing  an  electro-deposit  of  copper 
consists  of  a  trough  of  glass,  slate,  or  of  wood,  lined  with  india-rubber  or  coated 
with  marine  glue  (fig.  691).  This  contains  an  acid  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  across  it  are  stretched  copper  rods,  B  and  D,  connected  req«C" 
tively  with  the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  a  battery.  By  their  o^pff 
conductors  the  moulds,  w,  are  suspended  in  the  liquid  from  the  negati^**  rod 
B,  whilst  a  sheet  of  copper,  C,  presenting  a  surface  about  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
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moulds  lo  be  covered,  is  suspended  from  the  positive  rod  D,  at  the  distance 
of  about  2  inches,  directly  opposite  lo  them. 

The  battery  employed  for  the  electric  deposition  of  metals  ought  to  be  one 
of  great  constancy,  and  Daniell's  and  Smee's  are  tnostly  in  use.  The  currents 
of  electricity  furnished  by  magreto-dectrical  machines  of  a  special  construc- 
tion are  also  used  in  large  establishments. 

The  copper  plate  suspended  from  the  positive  pole  serves  a  double 
purpose  ;  it  not  only  closes  the  current,  but  it  keeps  the  solution  in  a  state  of 
concentration,  for  the  acid  liberated  at  the  positive  pole  dissolves  the  copper, 
and  reproduces  a  quantity  of  copper  sulphate  equal  to  that  decomposed  by 


Another,  and  very  simple  process  for  producing  the  electric  deposit  of 

consists  in  making  use  of  what  is  in  effect  a  Daniell's  cell.    A  porous 

a  glass  cylinder  covered  at  the  bottom  with  bladder,  or  with  vegetable 

rchment,  is  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  larger  capacity  containing  a  concen- 

RUd  solution  of  copper  sulphate.     The  porous  vessel  contains  acidulated 

in  it  is  suspended  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  of  suitable  form  ; 

d  having  a  surface  about  equal  to  that  of  the  mould.    The  latter  is  attached 

Kbq  insulated  wire  connected  with  the  zinc,  and  is  immersed  in  the  solution 

r  copper  sulphate  in  such  a  position   thnt  it  is  directly  opposite  to  the 

nphragm.    The  action  commences  by  the  mould  becoming  covered  with 

r,  commencing  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  conductor,  and  gradually 

easing  in  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  Daniell's  element  thus 

■ned.     It  is  of  course  essential  in  the  process  to  keep  the  solution  of  copper 

a  uniform  strength,  which  is  done  by  suspending  in  it  tnuslin 

11  filled  with  crystals  of  this  salt. 

'  great  is   the   delicacy  which   such   electric   deposits  can   altain 

from  the  fact  that  galvanoplastic  copies  can  be  made  of  daguerreo- 

i,  which  are  of  the  greatest  accuracy. 

'  843.  BleetrocUdlDy.— The  old  method  of  gilding  was  by  means  of  mer- 

was  effected  by  an   amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,   which   was 

n  the  metal  to  be  gilt.    The  objects  thus  covered  were  heated  in  a 

mace,  the  mercury  volatilised,  and  the  gold  remained  in  a  very  thin  layer 

1  (he  objects.     The  same  process  was  used  for  silvering  ;  but  they  were 
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expensive  and  unhealthy  methods,  and  have  now  Jt>een  entirely  replaced  by 
electrogilding  and  electrosilvering.  Electrogilding  only  difTers  from  the 
process  described  in  the  previous  paragraph  in  that  the  layer  is  thinner  and 
adheres  more  firmly.  Brugnatelli,  a  pupil  of  Volta,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first,  in  1803,  to  observe  that  a  body  could  be  gilded  by  means  of  the 
battery  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  gold  ;  but  De  la  Rive  was  the  first  who 
really  used  the  battery  in  gilding.  The  methods  both  of  gilding  and  silvering 
owe  their  present  high  state  of  perfection  principally  to  the  improvements  of 
Elkington,  Ruolz,  and  others. 

The  pieces  to  be  gilt  have  to  undergo  three  processes  before  gilding. 

The  first  consists  in  heating  them  so  as  to  remove  the  fatty  matter  whidi 
has  adhered  to  them  in  previous  processes. 

As  the  objects  to  be  gilt  are  usually  of  what  is  cslW^  gi/ding  metal  (XTti 
brass,  which  is  a  special  kind  of  brass  rich  in  copper,  and  their  surfecc 
during  the  operation  of  heating  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of 
cupric  or  cuprous  oxide,  this  is  removed  by  the  second  operation.  For  this 
purpose  the  objects,  while  still  hot,  are  immersed  in  very  dilute  nitric  add, 
where  they  remain  until  the  oxide  is  removed.  They  are  then  rubbed  with 
a  hard  brush,  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  in  gently  heated  sawdust 

To  remove  all  spots  they  must  undergo  the  third  process,  which  consists 
in  rapidly  immersing  them  in  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid,  bay  salt,  and  soot. 

When  thus  prepared  the  objects  are  attached  to  the  negative  pole  «  a 
battery,  consisting  of  three  or  four  Bunsen's  or  DanielFs  elements.  The)' arc 
then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  gold,  as  previously  described.  They  remain  in 
the  bath  for  a  time  which  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  desired  deposit 
There  is  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  baths.  That  most  in 
use  consists  of  i  part  of  gold  chloride,  and  10  parts  of  potassium  c\-amdc. 
dissolved  in  200  parts  of  water.  In  order  to  keep  the  bath  in  a  state  of  con- 
centration, a  piece  of  gold  is  suspended  from  the  positive  electrode,  which 
tlissolves  in  proportion  as  the  gold  dissolved  in  the  bath  is  deposited  on  the 
objects  attached  to  the  negative  pole. 

The  method  which  has  just  been  described  can  also  be  used  for  silver, 
bronze,  German  silver,  etc.  But  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  steel  zinc,  tin, 
and  lead,  are  very  difficult  to  gild  well.  To  obtain  a  good  coating,  they  must 
first  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  copper,  by  means  of  the  batier\*  and  a  bath 
of  copper  sulphate  ;  the  copper  with  which  they  are  coated  is  then  gilded, 
as  in  the  previous  case. 

844.  fileotrosilverlnff. — What  has  been  said  about  gilding  applies  cxactlv 
to  the  process  of  electrosilvering.  The  difference  is  in  the  composition  of  the 
bath,  which  consists  of  two  parts  of  silver  cyanide,  and  two  parts  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  dissolved  in  250  parts  of  water.  To  the  positive  electrode  is 
suspended  a  plate  of  silver,  which  prevents  the  bath  from  becoming  poorer; 
the  pieces  to  be  silvered,  which  must  be  well  cleaned,  are  attached  to  the 
negative  pole.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  these  processes  succeed  best 
with  hot  solutions. 

845.  filectrlc  deposition  of  iron  and  nickel. —  One  of  the  most  \*a]iiable 
applications  of  the  electric  deposition  of  metals  is  to  what  is  called  the 
sterling  {luitrage)  of  engraved  copper  plates.     The  bath  required  for  this 
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purpose  is  obtained  by  suspending  a  large  sheet  of  iron,  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  battery,  in  a  trough  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  ;  whilst  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  also  immersed,  is  connected  with  the 
negative  pole.  By  this  means  iron  from  the  large  plate  is  dissolved  in  the 
sal-ammoniac  while  hydrogen  is  given  off  on  the  surface  of  the  small  one. 
When  the  bath  has  thus  taken  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iron,  an  engraved 
copper  plate  is  substituted  for  the  small  negative  strip.  A  bright  deposit  of 
iron  begins  to  form  on  it  at  once,  and  the  plate  assumes  the  colour  of  a 
polished  steel  plate.  The  deposit  thus  obtained  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  an  impression  of  the  plate  thus  covered  does  not 
seem  different  from  an  uncovered  plate  ;  it  possesses,  however,  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  hardness,  so  that  a  very  large  number  of  impressions  can 
be  taken  from  such  a  plate  before  the  thin  coating  of  iron  is  worn  off.  When, 
however,  this  is  the  case,  the  film  of  iron  is  dissolved  off  by  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  the  plate  is  again  covered  with  the  deposit  of  iron. 

An  indefinite  number  of  perfect  impressions  may,  by  this  means,  be 
obtained  from  one  copper  plate,  without  altering  the  original  sharp  condition 
of  the  engraving. 

The  covering  of  metals  by  a  deposit  of  nickel  has  of  late  come  into  use. 
The  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  just  described.  The  bath  used 
for  the  purpose  can,  however,  be  made  more  directly  by  mixing,  in  suitable 
proportions,  salts  of  nickel  with  those  of  ammonia.  The  positive  pole  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  pure  nickel.  A  special  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  electric 
deposition  of  nickel  owing  to  the  tendency  of  this  metal  to  deposit  in  an  uneven 
manner ;  and  then  to  become  detached.  This  is  got  over  by  frequently  remov- 
ing the  articles  from  the  bath,  and  submitting  them  to  a  polishing  process. 

Objects  coated  with  nickel  show  a  highly  polished  surface  of  the  charac- 
teristic bright  colour  of  this  metal.  The  coating  is  moreover  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  is  unaffected  either  by  the  atmosphere  or  even  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ELECTRODYNAMICS.   ATTRACl'ION  AND  REPULSION  OF  CURRENTS  BY 

CURRENTS. 

846.  Bleotrodynamlos. — Under  electrodynamics  is  understood  the  laws 
of  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion,  or  the  action  of  electric  currents  upon  each 
other  and  upon  magnets,  while  electrostatics  deals  with  the  laws  of  electricity 
in  a  state  of  rest. 

The  action  of  one  electrical  current  upon  another  was  first  investigated 
by  Ampere,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Oersted's  celebrated  fundamental 
experiment  (810).  All  the  phenomena,  even  the  most  complrcated,  follow 
from  two  simple  laws,  which  are — 

I.  Two  currents  which  are  parallel^  and  in  the  same  direct iony  attract  one 
another. 

II.  Two  currents  parallel y  but  in  contrary  directions,  repel  one  another. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  these  laws,  the  circuit  which  the  current  traverses 

must  consist  of  two  parts,  one  fixed  and  the  other  moveable.   This  is  effected 
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a  modified  and  improi'cd  form  of  ou: 


by  tiie  appamlus  (fig.  692),  which 
originally  devised  by  Ampere. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  columns,  A  and  D.  between  which  is  a  sborttr 
one.  The  column  D  is  provided  with  a  multiplier  (Sii;  of  20 turns,  MNJiig. 
692),  which  greatly  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instiunnenL    This  on 


Fig. «».. 

be  adjusted  al  any  height,  and  in  any  position,  by  means  of  a  universal  KR*, 
clamp  {see  figs.  692,  694-69S). 

The  short  column  is  hollow,  and  in  its  interior  slides  a  brass  tube  O 
minating  in  a  raercurj-  cup,  c,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.  On  4 
column  A  is  another  mercury  cup  represented  in  section  at  fig.fcjinl 
natural  size.  In  the  bottom  is  a  capillary  aperture  througli  which  pi** 
the  point  of  a  sewing  needle  fined  to  a  small  copper  ball.  This  poioc  • 
tends  as  far  as  the  mercury,  and  turns  freely  in  the  hole.  The  moveable  pi 
of  the  circuit  consists  of  a  copper  wire  proceeding  from  a  small  bi]l,il 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  from  the  cup  a  to  the  cup  c.  Tb*  ■ 
loiver  branches  are  fixed  to  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  and  the  whole  sysln»i 
balanced  by  two  copper  balls,  suspended  to  ll 

The    details    being  known,   the   current  rf 

Dunsen's  battery  of  4  or  5  cells  ascending  by  * 

==  column  A  (fig.  692)  to  the  cup  a,  traverse*  the  d 

II  cuit  BC,  reaches  the  cup  c,  descends  ibe  KOXA 

tolumn,  and   thence  passes  by  a  wire,  P.  ' 

multiplier    MN,    from   whence    it    returns  I 

:  Q.     Now  if,  before  the  current  passes,  the  motwU* 


«gs' 


battery  by  the  v 
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it  has  been  arranged  in  the  plane  of  the  multiplier,  with  the  sides  B  and 
>posite  each  other,  when  the  current  passes,  the  side  B  is  repelled,  which 
mstrates  the  second  law  ;  for  in  the  branches  B  and  M  the  currents,  as 
ated  by  the  arrows,  are  proceeding  in  opposite  directions. 
o  demonstrate  the  first  law  the  experiment  is  arranged  as  in  figure  694 
It  is,  the  multiplier  is  reversed  ;  the  current  is  then  in  the  same  direc- 


Fig.  694. 


both  in  the  multiplier  and  in  the  moveable  part ;  and  when  the  latter  is 
>ved  out  of  the  plane  of  the  multiplier,  so  long  as  the  current  passes  it 
s  to  return  to  it,  proving  that  there  is  attraction  between  the  two  parts. 
47.  Xoret's  TiliratiBir  •pirai. — The  attraction  of  parallel  currents  may- 
be shown  by  an  experiment  known  as  that  of  Rogefs  vibrating  spiral, 
pper  wire  about  07  mm.  in  diameter  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  of  about  30 
of  25  mm.  diameter.  At  one  end  it  is  hung  vertically  from  a  binding 
V,  while  the  other  just  dips  in  a  mercury  cup.  On  passing  the  current 
battery  of  3  to  5  Grove's  cells  through  the  spiral  by  means  of  the  mer- 
cup  and  the  binding  screw,  its  coils  are  traversed  by  parallel  currents  ; 
therefore  attract  one  another,  and  rise,  and  thus  the  contact  with  the 
:ury  is  broken.  The  current  having  thus  ceased,  the  coils  no  longer 
ct  each  other,  they  fall  by  their  own  weight,  contact  with  the  mercury  is 
tablished,  and  the  series  of  phenomena  are  indefinitely  produced.  The 
riment  is  still  more  striking  if  a  magnetised  rod  the  thickness  of 
icil  is  introduced  into  the  interior.  This  will  be  intelligible  if  we  consider 
iction  between  the  parallel  Amp^rian  currents  of  the  magnet  and  of 
lelix. 

4.8.  &aws  of  ancuUur  onrrenls. — I.  Two  rectilinear  currents^  the 
tions  of  which  form  an  angle  with  each  other y  attract  one  another  when 
approach^  or  recede  fronts  the  apex  of  the  angle, 

[.  They  repel  one  another^  if  one  approaches  and  the  other  recedes  front 
pex  of  the  angle, 

hese  two  laws  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  above 
-ibed,  replacing  the  moveable  circuit  by  the  circuit  BC  (fig.  695).   If  then 

K  K  3 
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the  multiplier  is  placed  horizontally,  so  that  its  current  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  in  the  moveable  current,  if  the  latter  is  removed  and  the  current  passes 
so  that  the  direction  is  the  same  as  in  the  moveable  part,  on  rcmoring 
the  latter  it  quickly  approaches  the  multiplier,  v^hich  verifies  the  first  law. 


Fig.  695. 

To  prove  the  second  law,  the  multiplier  is  turned  so  that  the  currents  arc 
in  opposite  direaions,  and  then  repulsion  ensues  (fig.  696). 


Fig.  696. 

///  a  rectilinear  current  each  clement  of  the  current  repels  the  sucafdi^ 
(fpu'y  and  is  itself  repelled. 

This  is  an  important  consequence  of  Ampere *8  law,  and  may  be  expcn* 
mentally  demonstrated  by  the  following  arrangement,  which  wasdexisedbf 
Faraday.  A  (J -shaped  piece  of  copper  wire,  whose  ends  dip  in  two  separate 
deep  mercury  cups,  is  suspended  from  one  end  of  a  delicate  balance  tf" 
suitably  equipoised.  When  the  mercury  cups  arc  connected  with  the  two 
poles  of  a  battery,  the  wire  rises  very  appreciably,  and  sinks  again  to  io 
original  position  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass.     The  current  passes  i»w 
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cury  and  into  the  wire ;  but  from  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
ler  is  fixed,  while  the  latter  is  moveable,  and  is  accordingly  repelled, 
repulsion  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  the  following  experiment, 
of  charcoal,  C,  (fig.  697) 
jut  to  a  fine  point,  is  fixed 
:ally  in  a  support  In  con- 
1  it  is  another  similar  pointed 
counterpoised  by  the  weight 
*  end  of  a  light  horizontal 

this  rod  is  suspended  by  a 
d  is  in  metallic  connection 
ncrcury  cup,  M.  If  now  C 
DC  connected  with  the  poles 
''  of  a  battery,  the  moveable 

is  repelled  from  C.  As  the 
jreby  experiences  some  tor- 
stable  equilibrium  is  estab- 
ind  the  point  C  is  kept  at 

distance  from  C.  At  the 
me  the  voltaic  arc  (823)  is 
between  C  and  C. 

Iiaws  of  slnnons  cnr- 
'The  action  of  a    sinuous 

is  equal  to  that  of  a  recti- 
current  of  the  same  length 
ction.  This  principle  is  de- 
ited  by  arranging  the  mul- 
ertically  and  placing  near  it  a  moveable  circuit  of  insulated  wire  half 

and  half  rectilinear  (fig.  698).     It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  neither 


Fig.  697, 


Fig.  698. 


on  nor  repulsion,  showing  that  the  action  of  the  sinuous  portion  mn 
lied  by  that  of  the  rectilinear  portion. 
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An  application  of  this  principle  will  presently  be  met  with  in  the  appa- 
ratus called  solenoids  (862),  which  are  formed  of  the  combination  of  a  sinuous 
with  a  rectilinear  current 


DIRECTION   OF  CURRENTS   BY  CURRENTS. 

850.  Action  of  an  infinite  onrrent  on  a  evrrent  porpendienlar  to  Ifii 
airootion. — From  the  action  exerted  between  two  angular  currents  (848)  the 
action  of  a  fixed  and  infinite  rectilinear  current,  PQ  (fig.  699),  on  a  moveable 
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Fig. 

700. 

current,  KH,  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  can  be  determined.  Let  OK  be 
the  perpendicular  common  to  KH  and  PQ,  which  is  null  if  the  two  lines  PQ 
and  KH  meet.  The  current  PQ  flowing  from  Q  to  P  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  let  us  first  consider  the  case  in  which  the  current  KH  approaches  the 
current  QP.  From  the  first  law  of  angular  currents  (848)  the  portion  QO  of 
the  current  PQ  attracts  the  current  KH,  because  they  both  flow  towards  the 
summit  of  the  angle  formed  by  their  directions.  The  portion  PO,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  will  repel  the  current  KH,  for  here  the  two  currents  arc  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  summit  of  the  angle.  If  then  mq  and  imt/ stand  for  the  t«ro 
forces,  one  attractive  and  the  other  repulsive,  which  act  on  the  current  KH, 
and  which  are  necessarily  of  the  same  intensity,  since  they  are  symmetrically 
arranged  in  reference  to  the  two  sides  of  the  point  O,  these  two  forcesmaf 
be  resolved  into  a  single  force,  »/«,  which  tends  to  move  the  current  KH 
parallel  to  the  current  QP,  but  in  a  contrary  direction. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  when  the  current  KH  is  below  the 
current  PQ,  its  action  will  be  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  when  above. 

On  considering  the  case  in  which  the  current  KH  moves  away  from  PQ 
(fig.  700),  it  will  be  readily  seen  from  similar  considerations  that  it  mores 
parallel  to  this  current,  but  in  the  same  direction. 

Hence  follows  this  general  principle.  A  finite  mozfeable  current's.^ 
approaches  a  fixed  infinite  current  is  acted  on  so  as  to  move  in  a  direct 
parallel  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  fixed  current;  if  the  moveable  currttt 
tends  from  the  fixed  current ^  it  is  acted  on  so  as  to  moz^e  paralUl  to  ^ 
current  and  in  the  same  direction. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  if  a  vertical  current  is  moveable  about  ana»s. 
XY,  parallel  to  its  direction  (figs.  701  and  702),  any  horizontal  current,  PQ 
will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  moveable  current  about  its  axis,  itntilt^ 
plane  of  the  axis  and  of  the  current  have  become  parallel  to  PQ  ;  the  vertical 
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current  stopping,  in  reference  to  its  axis,  on  the  side  from  which  the  current 
PQ  comes  (fig.  701),  or  on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  directed  {fig.  702), 


!X 
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Fig.  701. 


Fig.  702. 


according  as  the  vertical  current  descends  or  ascends — that  is,  according  as  it 
approaches  or  moves  from  the  horizontal  axis. 

It  also  follows  from  this  principle  that  a  system  of  two  vertical  currents 
rotating  about  a  vertical  axis  (figs.  703  and  704)  is  directed  by  a  horizontal 


r; 
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Fig.  703. 


Fig.  704. 


current,  PQ,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  this  current,  when  one  of  the  vertical 
currents  is  ascending  and  the  other  descending  (fig.  703) ;  but  that  if  they 
arc  both  ascending  or  both  descending  (fig.  704),  they  are  not  directed. 

851.  Aotloii  of  an  inflnite  rectilinear  ovrrent  on  a  reotanirnlar  or 
^lyeiilar  enrrent. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  horizontal  infinite  current  exercises 
the  same  directive  action  on  a  rectangular  current  moveable  about  a  vertical 
axis  (fig.  705)  as  what  has  been  above  stated.    For,  from  the  direction  of 


Fig.  705. 


Fig.  70^. 


^c  currents  indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  part  QY  acts  by  attraction  not  only 
the  horizontal  portion  YD  (Jaw  of  angular  currents)^  but  also  on  the 
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vertical  portion  AD  (Jaw  of  perpendicular  currents).  The  same  action 
evidently  takes  place  between  the  part  PY  and  the  parts  CY  and  BC. 
Hence,  the  fixed  current  PQ  tends  to  direct  the  moveable  rectangular  current 
ABC  D  into  a  position  parallel  to  PQ,  and  such  thai  in  the  wires  CD  and  PQ 
the  direction  of  the  two  currents  is  the  same. 

This  principle  is  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  the  circuit  ABCD  on 
the  apparatus  with  two  supports  {^%,  705),  so  that  at  first  it  makes  an  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  supports.  On  passing  below  the  circuit,  a  somewhat 
powerful  current  in  the  same  plane  as  the  supports,  the  moveable  part  passes 
into  that  plane.  It  is  best  to  use  the  circuit  in  fig.  714,  which  is  astatic, 
while  that  of  fig.  705  is  not. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  rectangular  current  in  ^%,  705  applies 
also  to  the  circular  current  of  fig.  706,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  same 
experiments. 

ROTATION  OF  CURRENTS  BY  CURRENTS. 

852.  Rotation  of  a  flnita  horisontal  enrrent  liy  an  inflnlta  borUoatil 
reotUlnear  current, — The  attractions  and  repulsions  which  rectangular 
currents  exert  on  one  another  may  readily  be  transformed  into  a  continuous 
circular  motion.    Let  O A  (fig.  707)  be  a  current  moveable  about  the  point  0 


a'  -   I 


in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  let  PQ  be  a  fixed  infinite  current  also  horiiontal 
As  these  two  currents  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  it  follows  that  in 
the  position  O A,  the  moveable  current  is  attracted  by  the  current  PQi  ^ 
they  are  in  the  same  direction.  Having  reached  the  position  OA',  the 
moveable  current  is  attracted  by  the  part  NQ  of  the  fixed  current,  and 
repelled  by  the  part  PN.  Similarly,  in  the  position  OA",  it  is  attracted  bf 
MQ  and  repelled  by  PM,  and  so  on ;  from  which  follows  a  continuous  routorr 
motion  in  the  direction  AA'A"A'".  If  the  moveable  current,  instead  of 
being  directed  from  O  towards  A,  were  directed  from  A  towards  0,itiscasT 
to  see  that  the  rotation  would  take  place  in  the  contrary  direction.  Hence, 
by  the  action  of  a  fixed  infinite  current,  PQ,  the  moveable  current  OA  tends 
to  a  continuous  motion  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  fixed  current. 

If,  both  currents  being  horizontal,  the  fixed  current  were  circular  instead 
of  being  rectilinear,  its  effect  would  still  be  to  produce  a  continuous  circubf 
motion.  For,  let  ABC  (fig.  708)  be  a  fixed  circular  current,  and  w«  a  rec- 
tilinear current  moveable  about  the  axis  //,  both  currents  being  horirontil 
These  currents,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  would  attract  oni 
another  in  the  angle  //AC,  for  they  both  flow  towards  the  summit  (848).   ^ 
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(he  angle  j»AB,  on  the  contrary,  ihey  repel  one  another,  for  one  goes  towards 
the  summit  and  the  other  moves  from  it.  Both  effects  coincide  in  moving  the 
wire  mil  in  the  same  direction  ACB. 

853.  Xstatlan  of  ft  vertloal  aturent  by  a.  hoiiaontBl  elrenlkr  osrrent. — 

A  horiiontal  circular  current,  acting  on  a  rectilinear  vertical  also  imparts  to 
i:  a  continuous  rotatory  motion.  In  order  to  shoiv  this,  iheapparaiua  repre- 
sented in  fig.  709  is  used. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  vessel,  round  which  are  rolled  several  coils  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire,  through  which  a  current  passes.     In  the  centre  of  the 


essel  is  a  brass  support,  a,  terminated  by  a  small  cup  containing  mercury. 

n  this  dips  a  pivot  supporting  a  copper  wire,  bb,  bent  at  its  ends  in  two  ver- 

':al  branches,  which  are  soldered  to  a  very  light  copper  ring  immersed  in 

Itidulated  water  contained  in  the  vessel.    A  current  entering  through  the 

I,  reaches  the  wire  A,  and  having  made  several  circuits,  terminates  at 

i,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  underneath  with  the  lower  part  of  the  column 

Ascending  in  this  column,  it  passes  by  the  wires  6d  into  the  copper  ring, 

0  the  acidulated  water,  and  into  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  whence  it  returns 

Wtthe  battery  by  the  strip  D.     The  current  being  thus  closed,  the  circuit  bb 

^id  the  ring  tend  to  turn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  fixed  current, 

I  due  to  the  action  of  the  circular  current  on  the  current  in  the  ver- 

cal  branches  bb  ;    for,  as  follows  from  the  tuo  laws  of  angular  currents,  the 

ranch  b  on  the  right  is  attracted  by  the  portion  A  of  the  fixed  current,  and 

e  branch  b  on  the  left  is  attracted  in  the  contrary  direction  by  the  opposite 

irt,  and  these  two  motions  coincide  in  giving  the  ring  a  continuous  rotatory 

lotion  in  the  aame  direction.    The  action  of  the  circular  current  on  the 

Dorizonial  part  of  the  circuit  bb  wouid  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  same  direction  ; 

"Ul  from  its  distance  it  may  evidently  be  neglected. 

834.  Kotatlan  of  macaeta  by  cDrrentsi  —  Faraday  proved  that 
^*irrents  impart  the  same  rotatory  motions  to  magnets  which  they  do  lo 
^*irrems.  This  maybe  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig, 
'*o-  It  consists  of  a  large  glass  vessel,  almost  filled  with  mercury.  In  the 
^«ntte  of  this  is  immersed  a  magnet.  A,  about  8  inches  in  length,  which  pro- 
J*Cls  3  little  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  is  loaded  at  the  bottom 
*'tth  a  platinum  cylinder.  At  the  top  of  the  magnet  is  a  small  cavity  con- 
joining mercury  ;  the  current  ascending  the  column  m  passes  into  this  cavity 
.  ^y  the  rod  C.  From  the  magnet  it  passes  by  the  mercury  to  a  copper  ring 
^^'i  whence  it  emerges  by  the  column  «.     When  this  takes  place  the  magnet 
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[SH- 


begins  to  rotate  round  it 

power  and  on  the  intensity  of  (he  ci 

Instead  of  making  the  magnet  rotate  on  its  axis,  it  maybe  cauicd  « 
rotate  round  a  line  parallel  to  its  axis  by  arranging  the  cvperiment  a^  sbawn 
in  fig.  711. 

This  rotatory  motion  is  readily  intelligible  on  Ampere's  theory  of  m 
netism,  which  will   be  subsequently  explained  (S67),  according  10  "hiA 


magnets  are  ti.LM       ■'  ■■■■    ,,■   ;    ■   n         ■;.-.-■     ■_.<  ir.-uTTcms 

the  same  direction,  in  planes  perpendicular  Lo  tht;  i\ii  of  tlie  magnet-   . 
the  moment  at  which  the  current  passes  fi-om  the  tni^net  into  the  ne(cijri.| 
it  is  divided  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  into  an  infinity  of  reculiit" 
currenis  proceeding  from  the  axis  of  the  magnet  lo  the  circumference  of  iWj 
glass.     Figs.  7t2and  713,  which  correspond  respectively  to  tigs.  ^loand^i'J 


^ 


give  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  a  horijonia!  plane  passing  through  thew 
of  the  mercury,  the  direction  of  the  currents  to  which  the  rotation  ii 
In  figure  712  the  north  pole  being  at  the  top,  the  Ampdrian  currwn 
round  the  magnet  in  the  reverse  direction  lo  that  of  the  hands  of  1 
as  indicated  by  the  arrow  i  (867),  while  the  currents  which  radiite  frt 
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rod  C  towards  the  metal  ring  GG',  have  the  direction  CD,  CE.  Hence  {S4S) 
any  gh-en  clement  e  of  the  magnetic  current  of  the  bar  A  is  attracted  by  ihe 
current  CE  and  repelled  by  the  current  CD  ;  hence  results  a  rotation  of  the 
bar  ahout  ils  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  ivatch. 

In  fig.  713  the  currents  CD,  CE  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those 
y(  the  bar  would  repel  the  latter,  which  would  be  attracted  by  the  currents 
~E.  CA.  Hence  the  bar  rotates  in  a  circular  direction,  shown  by  the  arrow 
■,  about  the  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  the  rod  C. 

If  the  north  pole  is  below,  or  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  altered, 
n  of  the  magnet  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 


ACTION  OF  THE  KARTH  AND  OF   MAGNETS  ON  CURRENTS. 

855.  DtreotiT*  *aU«n  «f  in>n>«t«  on  ottrrenM,— Not  only  do  currents 
ct  upon  magnets,  but  magnets  also  act  upon  currents.  In  Oersted's  funda- 
'lenial  experiment  (fig.  659),  the  magnet  being  moveable  while  the  current  is 
xed,  the  former  is  directed  and  sets  at  right  angles  with  the  current.  If, 
n  the  contrary,  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  current  moveable,  the  latter  is 
irected  and  sets  across  the  direction  of  the  magnet.  This  may  be  illus- 
-ated  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  714.     This  is  the  original  form  of 


•'ipire's  stand,  and  is  frequently  used  in  experimental  riemonslraiion.  It 
^*«ls  no  explanation.  The  circuit  which  the  current  traverses  is  moveable, 
^*1  below  its  lower  branch  a  powerful  bar  magnet  is  placed  ;  the  circuit 
••niediately  begins  10  lum,  and  stops  after  some  oscillations  in  a  plane 
**pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet. 

For  demonstrating  the  action  of  magnets  upon  currents,  and  indeed  for 
**ib1ishing  the  fundamental  laws  of  electrodynamics,  a  small  apparatus, 
**Own  as  De  la  Rive's  floating  batlrry,  is  well  adapted.  It  consists  of  a 
**lill  Daniell's  element,  contained  in  a  glass  tube  attached  10  a  cork,  so  that 
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it  can  float  freely  on  waier.    The  plaies  are  connected  wUh  nuBUe 
cups  on  the  cork  lloat ;  and  with  these  cart  be  connected  eitbcr  circulirl 
rectangular  wires,  coils,  or  solenoids  ;  they  are  then  D3.\ersed  by 
and  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  either  of  magnets  of  of 

556.  XaiMlon  of  oorrcDta  bj  macneta, — Not  merely 
directed  by  mattnets,  but  ihey  may  also  be  made  to  rotate,  as  is  seta  ■ 
the  following  experiment,  devised  by  Faraday,  fig.  71;.     On  a  base 

leveUing  screws,  and  restit^  00  an  ivoty 
pott,  is  a  copper  rod,  BD.     It  is  sutioui 
in  part  of  its  length  by  a  bundle  of  iiugi 
ised  iiite,  AB,  and  at   the  top 
cup.    A  copper  circuit,  EF,  balanced  (* 
steel  point,  rests  in  the  cup,  and  the  iKi* 
ends  of  the  circuit,  which  terminate  in  srf 
paints,  dip   in   an    annular   reservoir  [u 
mercury. 

The  apparatus  being   thus  arranged, 
current  from  4  or  5  Bunsen's  elements  mwi 
at    the  binding  screw  k  :  it  thence  istffli^ 
in  the  rod.  D,  redeseends  by  the  two  branch 
reaches   the    mercury   by   the    siec!   piMOtt 
whence  il  passes  by  the  framework,  wtiitS' 
of    copper,   10   the    battery   by   the   bmi' 
screw  a.     If  now  the  magnetised  bundle 
raised,  the  circuit  EK  rotates,  cilhei 
direction  or  the  other,  according  lo  di 
by  which  it  is  iniluenced.    This  roiai 
ned  to  circulale 
s  which  act  on  the  v 
branches  EF  in  the  same  way  as  the  c 

In  this  experiment  the  magnetised 
f,^  ,,.  may  be- replaced  by  a  solenoid  (862)  o'    . 

electromagnet,  in  which  case  the  two  binih 
screws  in  the  base  of  the  apparatus  on  the  left  give 
which  is  10  traverse  the  solenoid  or  electromagnet. 

557.  Bleotradraaiiilo  and  electromBKoetto rot atiaa  of  Uqnl*>— !■>< 
e>Lperiments  hitherto  discussed  rotation  is  produced  by  causing  a  fined  oiff 
10  act  upon  a  moveable  hnear  current.  The  condition  of  a  linear  otfW* 
not  necessary.  Fig.  716  represents  an  apparatus  devised  by  Bertin  lo" 
the  electrodynamic  and  electromagnetic  rotation  of  liqiiids.    This  4 

n  annular  earthen  vessel,  VV  ;  that  is  to  say,  il  ijOJ« 

3  be  traversed  by  a  coil,  H.    This  rests  on  a  boaid  ■• 

n  be  raised  along  two  columns,  E  and  I,  and  which  arc  fixed  by  OOW 

rews  KK.     Round  the  vessel  VV  is  a  second  larger  coil,  G,nirf 

the  columns  SS',     The  vessel  VV  rests  on  the  lower  plane.    In  ttet* 

of  the  coil,  there  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  x,  which  makes  an  electromngo* 

The  vessel  VV  contains  acidulated  water,  and  in  the  liquid  «t  p'''^ 

two  cylindrical  copper  plates  t  and  i,  soldered  to  copper  wire^''*"' 
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b  convey  ihe  current  of  a  baitery  of  four  couples  through  the  rods  E 

lie  whole  system  is  arranged  on  a  larger  base,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a 
T  represented  afterwards  on  a  larger  scale  (fig,  717).  With  the 
base  of  the  columns  E,  I,  S  and  S',  are  connected  four  copper  strips,  three 
Elf  which  lead  10  the  commutator  and  the  fourth  to  the  binding  screw  A,  which 
receives  the  wire  frotn  the  positive  pole. 

These  details  being  premised,  the  following  three  effects  may  be  obtained 
■itfa  Ihis  apparatus  ; — (1),  the  action  of  the  coil  G  alone  ;  (i),  the  action  of 
;Jie  electromagnet  H  alone  ;  {3),  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  coil  and  of 
Ac  electromagnet. 

L  Fig,  716  represents  the  apparatus  arranged  for  the  first  effect.    The 
tni  coming  by  the  binding  screw  A  attains  the  column  S',  which  leads  it 


coil  G,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  /ly?— that  is,  in  a  contrary  direction 
bands  of  a  watch.  Then  descending  by  the  column  S,  it  reaches  the 
ataCor,  which  leads  it  by  the  plate  marked  antripete  to  the  column  E 
the  electrode  e'.  The  current  here  traverses  the  liquid  from  the  cir- 
■ence  to  the  centre,  attains  the  electrode  i,  the  column  1,  and  by  the 
intion  of  the  plate  centrifuge  the  central  piece  of  the  commutator.  This 
■its  it  finally  to  the  negative  binding  screw,  which  leads  it  to  the  battery. 
quid  then  commences  a  ilirect  rolaiury  motion — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
tirection  as  the  coil. 

ibe  direction  of  the  current  in  the  liquid  is  ccHtrifugiil—\!asx  is,  proceeds 
centre  to  the  circumference — the  rotation  is  inverse  ;  that  is,  is  in 
iiie  direction  to  that  of  the  coil.  In  both  cases  the  rotations  may 
to  those  at  a  distance  by  means  of  small  flags,/,/*,  6xed  on  discs 
■hich  float  on  the  liquid,  and  which  are  coated  with  lampblack  to 


vessel,  as  in  the  figure,  the  Ampirian  currents  move  in  thcQpp 
to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  the  doats  then  move  in  the  san 
above  ;  and  if  the  electrotnagnet  is  raised  until  the  neutral  line 
height  as  the  vessel,  the  floats  slop  ;  if  it  is  aboTC  them,  th 
again,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

III.  To  cause  the  coil  and  the  electromagnet  to  act  simul 
positive  wire  of  the  battery  is  attached  at  C,  and  the  binding 
A  are  connected  by  a  conductor.  Hence,  after  having  travers 
the  current  arrives  from  D,  and  the  binding  screw  A,  whent 
exactly  the  same  circuit  as  in  the  first  experiments.  The  e 
same,  though  more  intense ;  the  action  of  the  coil  and  the 
being  in  the  same  direction, 

S5S.  Bertln'B  oomnratktor. — Commutators  are  apparatus 
direction  of  currents  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  or  by  whirl 
opened  or 
tin's  has  du 
at  once  shot 
lion   of  the 


which  o  is  always 
with  the  Wnding  ; 
lery  ;  ihe  other,  it 


of  hard  wot 

by  means  < 
«    (fig-  7': 

twcen  twos 
J ,    .,.  On  the  disc 

copper  pli 
losi live,  being  connected  by  the  axis  and  ' 
rrew  P.  which  receives  the  positive  electroi 
bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  conned 
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he  binding  screw  b\  the  current  attains  the  plate  r\  the  piece  ie,  and  ulti- 
nately  the  binding  screw  N,  which  returns  it  to  the  battery. 

If  the  disc  is  turned  so  that  the  handle  is  halfway  between  c  and  ^,  the 
lieces  o  and  ie  being  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  plates  r  and  r",  the 
anrrent  does  not  pass.  If  //i  is  turned  as  far  as  c,  the  plate  o  touches  r^,  the 
nvient  thus  passes  first  to  b*  and  returns  by  ^ ;  it  is  therefore  reversed. 

859.  INreotlTe  aotton  of  tlie  eartb  <m  Tertloal  onrrents. — The  earth, 
fhich  exercises  a  directive  action  on  magnets  (680),  acts  also  upon  currents, 
pving  them,  in  some  cases,  a  fixed  direction,  in  others  a  continuous  rotatory 
notion,  according  as  their  currents  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal 
iiiection. 

The  first  of  these  two  actions  may  be  thus  enunciated  :  Everj  vertical 
rmrrent  moveable  about  an  axis  parallel  to  itself,  places  itself  under  the  direc- 
tive action  of  the  earth  in  a  plane  through  this  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
WMignetic  meridian^  and  stops ,  after  some  oscillations,  on  the  east  of  its  axis 
^rotation  when  it  is  descending,  and  on  the  west  when  it  is  ascending. 

This  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
V  719,  which  consists  of  two  brass  vessels  of  somewhat  different  diameters. 


Kig.  7x8. 


Fig.  719. 

larger,  a,  about  13  inches  in  diameter,  has  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
kiXMigh  which  passes  a  brass  support,  b,  insulated  from  the  vessel  a,  but 
^timunicatihg  with  the  vessel  K.  This  column  terminates  in  a  small  cup, 
^  "^i^ch  a  light  wooden  rod  rests  on  a  pivot.  At  one  end  of  this  rod  a  fine 
is  coiled,  each  end  of  which  dips  in  acidulated  water,  with  which  the 
vessels  are  respectively  filled. 
The  current  arriving  by  the  wire  m  passes  to  a  strip  of  copper,  which  is 
'■^iiccted  underneath  the  base  of  the  apparatus  with  the  bottom  of  the 
**tinn  b.  Ascending  in  this  column,  the  current  reaches  the  vessel  K,  and 
^  acidulated  water  which  it  contains  ;  it  ascends  from  thence  in  the  wire 
by  the  wire  e,  and  traversing  the  acidulated  water,  it  reaches 
of  the  vessel  a,  and  so  back  to  the  battery  through  the  wire  n. 
current  being  thus  closed,  the  wire  e  moves  round  the  column  b,  and 
to  the  east  of  it,  when  it  descends,  as  is  the  case  in  the  figure  ;  but  if 
which  is  effected  by  transmitting  the  current  by  the  wire  n,  the 
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a  position  directly  opposite 


wire  £  stops  lo  the  west  of  the  column  ( 
that  which  it  assumes  when  it  is  descend' 

If  ihe  rod  with  a  single  wire,  in  fig.  719,  be  replaced  by  one  » 
wires,  as  in  tig.  7(8,  the  rod  will  not  move,  for  as  each  wire  tends 
itself  on  the  east  of  the  column  i,  two  equal  and  contrary  effects  1 
duced,  which  counterbalance  one  another. 

B60.  Action  of  tba  eoxtb  on  borlaoDtBl  onrrsBU  moTeklile  aM 
v«rtloml  Bxla.— The  action  of  the  earth  on  hoiiiontal  currents  i&  not  d 
tWe.hai  gives  them  a  cohUhuous  rotatory  tnotisn  from  thrcaituUu 
when  the  korisontal  current  moves  aivay  frota  Ihe  axis  of  rotatioH  and fiM 
Ihe  "wesl  lo  Ihe  east  'when  it  is  directed  towards  this 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in 
730,  which  only  differs  from  that  of  fig.  719  in  hai-ing  but  one  vessel 
_  „  current    ascending  b)' 

a,  trav-erscslbei 
wires  cc,  and  descends 
the  wires  bb,  from  wliic 
regains  ihe  pile;  therii 
bicb  then  begins  »  ' 
tinuous  rotation,  eithail 
the  east  lo  the  west, 

thee3S!,iixcr 


3| 

ilte  M  I 


Rg.  T». 


I   the  u 


current  goes  from  the  CBifl 

as  is  the  case  in  the  figure,  or  according  as  it  goes  towards  it,  whid  i 
case  when  the  current  enters  by  the  wire  »i  instead  of  by  «.  But  we 
seen  (859)  that  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the  vertical  wires  bb  is  deWs 
hence  the  rotation  is  that  produced  by  the  action  on  ihe  horiwntal  bn 
cc.  This  rotatory  action  of  the  terrestrial  current  on  horizontal  cunfi 
a  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  a  finite  horizontal  by  an  infinite  horii 
current  (852)- 

n  of  tbe  ««rtti  on  oIOBed  onrrentB  mttTaaU*  ■ 

lich  the  earth  acts  is  closed,  "h 

t  is  not  a  continuous  rotation,  1 

action,  as  in   the  case  of  >« 

(859),  in  virtue  of  which  tkt  t* 

places  itself  in  a  plane  perpendiaUar  It 

magnetic  meridian,  so  that,  /» 

looking  at  the  north,  if  ii 

east  of  its  axis  of  rotaHffH, 

Ihe 

This  property,  which  can  1 
means  of  the  apparatus  i 
721,  is  a  consequence  of  what  fi 
about  horizontal  and  vertical  c 
in  the  closed  circuit  BA,  the  c 
upper  and  lower  parts  tends  to  luni  iii<f 
site   directions,   from    the   law  of  I 

equihbrium,  while  in  the  lateral  P""^ 


{850^ ;  and  hence  is 


Directive  Action  of  tlie  Earth  on  Solenoids.  ';6fi 

«  the  one  side  tends  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
n  the  law  of  vertical  currents  (844). 

the  directive  action  of  the  earth  on  currents,  it  is  necessary,  in  most 
nts,  to  obviate  this  action.  This  is  effected  by  arranging  the 
J  circuit  symmetrically  about  its  axis  of  rotation,  so  that  the  directive 
the  earth  tends  to  turn  them  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence 
them.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  circuit  in  fig.  714.  Such 
re  hence  called  astatic  circuits, 

•troetnre  of  a  solenoid. — A  solenoid  is  a  system  of  equal  and 
nrcular  currents  formed  of  the  same  piece  of  covered  copper  wire, 
d  in  the  form  of  a  helix  or  spiral,  as  represented  in  fig.  722.  A  sole- 
ircver,  is  only  complete  when  part        ► 

ngement,  when  the  circuit  is  tra-  *'»8-  7«a- 

^  a  current,  it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  about  sinuous  currents 
I  the  action  of  a  solenoid  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  AB,  is  counter- 
by  that  of  the  rectilinear  current  BC.  This  action  is  accordingly 
le  direction  of  the  length,  and  the  action  of  a  solenoid  in  a  direction 
:ular  to  its  axis  is  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  series  of  equal 
:urrents, 

ILetloB  of  ouirents  on  solenoids. — What  has  been  said  of  the 
fixed  rectilinear  currents  on  finite  rectangular,  or  circular  currents 
plies  evidently  to  each  of  the  circuits  of  a  solenoid,  and  hence  a 
IT  current  must  tend 
hese  circuits  parallel 
To   demonstrate 
experimentally,  a 
is    constructed    as 
I  fig.  723,  so  that  it 
suspended  by  two 
the  cups  a  and  c  of 
ratus  represented  in 
The  solenoid    is 
reable  about  a  verti- 
and  if  beneath  it  a 
ir   current    QP    be 
Mrhich  at  the  same  Fig.  733. 

verses  the  wires  of 

Old,  the  latter  is  seen  to  turn  and  set  at  right  angles  to  the  lower 
-that  is,  in  such  a  position  that  its  circuits  are  parallel  to  the  fixed 
and,  further,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of  the  circuits  the  current  is 
me  direction  as  in  the  rectilinear  wire. 

stead  of  passing  a  rectilinear  current  below  the  solenoid,  it  is  passed 
r  on  the  side,  an  attraction  or  repulsion  will  take  place,  according 
vertical  wire,  and  in  the  nearest  part  of  the  solenoid,  the  two  currents 
e  same  or  in  contrary  directions.  • 

DlroetiTO  action  of  tbe  eartli  on  solenoids. — If  a  solenoid  be 
;d  in  the  two  cups  (fig.  714),  not  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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meridian,  and  a  current  be  passed  through  the  solenoid,  the  latter  vO 
begin  to  move,  and  will  finally  set  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis  is  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  solenoid  be  removed,  it  vl^ 
after  a  few  oscillations,  return,  so  that  its  axis  is  in  the  magnetic  meridiaii 
Further,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  lower  half  of  the  coils  of  whid  Ik 
solenoid  consists,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  east  to  west ;  in  oAff 
words,  the  current  is  descending  on  that  side  of  the  coil  turned  towards  ite 
east  and  ascending  on  the  west.  The  directive  action  of  the  earth « 
solenoids  is  accordingly  a  consequence  of  that  which  it  exerts  on  drcnfar 
currents.  In  this  experiment  the  solenoid  is  directed  like  a  magnetic  needk^ 
and  the  north  pole^  as  in  magnets,  is  that  end  which  points  towards  tJK 
north,  and  the  south  pole  that  which  points  towards  the  south.  This  exp0i' 
ment  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  solenoid  fitted  on  a  De  la  Rive's  floati^ 
battery. 

865.  Mntaftl  aotioB  of  macn^ts  and  solenoids. — Exacdy  the  saflti 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  exist  between  solenoids  and  nuigMtt 
as  between  magnets  themselves.  For  if  to  a  moveable  solenoid,  traversed  kfi 
a  current,  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be  presented,  attraction  or  rqwls*  { 
will  take  place,  according  as  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  of  the  solenoid  1 
of  contrary  or  of  the  same  name.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  pto| 
when  a  solenoid  traversed  by  a  current  and  held  in  the  hand  is  preseoiei! 
to  a  moveable  magnetic  needle.  Hence  the  law  of  attractions  and  repolsiMi 
applies  exactly  to  the  case  of  the  mutual  action  of  solenoids  and  of  nagBCftl 

866.  BKatQAl  actloB  of  solonolds. — When  two  solenoids  traversed  bf  t 
powerful  current  are  allowed  to  act  on  each  other,  one  of  them  being hdl 


Fig.  724. 

in  the  hand,  and  the  other  being  moveable  about  a  vertical  axis,  as  sho^i 
in  fig.  724,  attraction  and  repulsion  will  take  place  just  as  in  the  case  rft*| 
magnets.  These  phenomena  are  readily  explained  by  reference  to  whatW*j 
been  said  about  the  mutual  action  of  the  currents,  bearing  in  mind  tbedirtO"! 
tion  of  the  currents  in  the  extremities  presented  to  each  other. 

867.  Ampere's  tlieorjr  of  macnotlsin. — Ampere  propounded  a  the(ii7|j 
based    on   the  analogy    between    solenoids    and  magnets,  by  which 
magnetic  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  electrodynamical  principles. 

Instead  of  attributing  magnetic  phenomena  to  the  existence  of  two  iw»'1 
Ampere  assumed  that  each  individual  molecule  of  a  magnetic  substance 
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Tied  by  a  dosed  electric  current,  and  further  that  these  molecular  cur- 
are free  to  move  about  their  centres.  The  coercive  force,  however, 
I  is  little  or  nothing  in  soft  iron,  but  considerable  in  steel,  opposes  this 
n,  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  any  position  in  which  they  happen  to  be. 
n  the  magnetic  substance  is  not  magnetised,  these  molecular  currents, 
rlhe  influence  of  their  mutual  attractions,  occupy  such  positions  that 
total  action  on  any  wttemal  substance  is  nu!l.  Magnetisation  consists 
ring  to  these  molecular  currents  a  parallel  direction,  and  the  stronger 
ugnetising  force  the  more  perfect  the  parallelism.  The  limit  of  mag- 
wti^H  is  attained  when  the  currents  are  completely  parallel. 
lie  resultant  of  the  actions  of  all  the  molecular  currents  is  equivalent  ti 


the  outside  of  a  magnet     For  by 


of  elements  in 

of  the  magnet,  and 


a  single  current  which 
sction  of  fig.  725  in  which 
nolecular  currents  are  re- 
aited  by  a  series  of  small 
nal  circles  in  the  two  ends 

cylindrical  bar,  it  will  be 

that  the  adjacent  parts  of 
mrents  oppose  one  another 

cannot  exercise  .iny  ex- 
J    electrodynamic    action.         _ 

is  not  the  case  with  the 
ce ;  there  the  molecular 
mts  at  ab  are  not  neutra- 

by  other  currents,  and  as 
oints  abc  are  inRnitely  near,  they  form  a  si 
tjon  situated  in  planes  perpendicular  to 
ii  constitute  a  true  solenoid. 
be  direction  of  these  currents  in  magnets  can  be  ascertained  by  con- 
ing the  suspended  solenoid  (fig.  713).  If  we  supfMjse  it  traversed  by  a 
nt,  and  in  equilibrium  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  set  in  such  a 
ion  that  in  the  lower  half  of  each  coil  the  current  flows  from  irasl  to 
We  have  then  the  following  rule.  Al  the  narlk  pole  of  magnet,  the 
Hon  of  the  Ampirian  currents  ii  opposite  that  of  the  hands  of  a  wntcA, 
U  ike  south  pole  the  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hands. 

I    order   to  explain  on  this   supposition 
istence  of  electrical  currents  is  assumed, 
r  globe  from  east  to  west  perpendicular 
e  magnetic  meridian.  ■  The  resultant  of  their  action  is  a  single  current 
rsing  the  magnetic  equator  from  east  to  west.     They  are  supposed  by 

to  be  thermoelectric  currents  due  to  ihe  variations  of  temperature 
«1  by  the  successive  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
'■  from  east  to  west, 

bese  currents  direct  magnetic  needles  ;  for  a  suspended  magnetic  needle 
1  to  rest  when  the  molecular  currents  on  its  under  surface  are  parallel 
itt  the  same  direction  as  the  terrestrial  currents.  As  the  molecular 
Its  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  needle  plac 
e«  length  at  right  angles  to  east  and  r. 
ictisation  is  probably  imparted  in  the  s 

LL 


ttrial  magnetic  effects,  the 

mtinually  circulate  round  o' 


ir  north  and  south.     Natural 
e  way  to  iron  minerals. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MAGNETISATION   BY  CURRENTS.      ELECTROMAGNETS. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 


869.  KacnettMitloii  bj;  ouirents. — From  the  influence  which  currents 
exert  upon  magnets,  turning  the  north  pole  to  the  left  and  the  south  pole  to 
the  right,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  by  acting  upon  magnetic  substances  in 
the  natural  state  the  currents  would  tend  to  separate  the  two  magnetisnft 
In  fact,  when  a  wire  traversed  by  a  current  is  immersed  in  iron  filings, they 
adhere  to  it  in  large  quantities,  but  become  detached  as  soon  as  the  curreot 
ceases,  while  there  is  no  action  on  any  other  non-magnetic  metal 

The  action  of  currents  on  magnetic  substances  is  well  seen  in  an  expen* 
ment  due  to  Ampere,  which  consists  in  coiling  an  insulated  copper  wireroinMl 
a  glass  tubcf  in  which  there  is  an  unmagnetised  steel  bar.  If  a  current  be 
passed  through  the  wire,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  bar  becomes  strongly 
magnetised. 

If,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  be  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  by  connecting  one  end  with  the  outer  coating,  and  tbe 


Fig.  726. 


other  with  the  inner  coating,  the  bar  is  also  magnetised.     Hence  both  votoic 
and  frictional  electricity  can  be  used  for  magnetising. 

If  in  this  experiment  the  wire  be  coiled  on  the  tube  in  such  a  maniiff 
that  when  it  is  held  vertically  the  downward  direction  of  the  coils  is  ft^ 
right  to  left  on  the  side  next  the  obser\'er,  this  constitutes  a  right-kanid^ 
dextrorsal  spiral  ox  helix  (fig.  726),  of  which  the  ordinary  screw  is  ancxamj^ 
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In  a  left-handed  ox  sinistrorsal  helix  X\\^  coiling  is  in  the  opposite  dii 
that  is  from  left  to  right  (fig.  727). 

In  a  right-handed  spiral  the  north  pole  is  at  the  end  at  which  the 
emerges,  and  the  south  pole  at  the  end  at  which  it  enters  ;  the  reverse  i$ 
case  in  a  left-handed  spiral.     But  whatever  the  direction  of  the  coilinfe 


Ehctrontagitets. 

easily  found  by  the  following  rule  :  1/  a  penon  iv-imming  ii 
ok  at  Ike  axis  of  Ihe  spiral,  the  north  pole  is  always  on  his  left. 
;  be  not  coiled  regularly,  but 
'ction  be  reversed,  at  each 

direction  a  conse<|iienl  pole 
jrmed  in  the  magnet.  Tlie 
neihod  of  remembering  the 
produced    is     as     follows  : 

be  the  nature  of  the  helix, 
It  or  left  handed,  if  the  end 
;  observer  has  ibe  current 

the  direction  of  the  hands 
I,  it  is  a  south  pole,  and  vice 
he  same  polarity  is  produced, 
r  nut  there  is  an  iron  core 

aiure  of  the  tube  on  which 
is  coiled  is  not  without  in- 
Wood  and   glass  have  no 

a  thick  cylinder  of  copper 
tly  affect  ttie  action  of  the 
iless  the  copfier  be  slit  longi- 

This  action  will  be  subse- 
xplained.  The  same  is  the 
iron,  silver,  and  tin. 
ler  to  magnetise  a  steel  bar 
of  electricity,  it  need  not  be 
a  tube,  as  shown  in  figs.  726 

It  is  sufficient  to  cot J  round 


copper  wire,  covered  with  sift, 

gmia-perclia  in  order  to  insulate  the  circuits  from  one  another, 
r  of  the  current  is  tiius  multiplied,  and  a  feeble  current  is  suffitient 
e  a  powerful  magnetising  effect. 

ll«otroi>i*Ki>Bta. — Electromagnets  arti  bars  of  soft  iron  which,  under 
nee  of  a  voltaic  current,  become  magnets ;  but  this  magnetism  i 
Kirary.  for  the  coercive  force  of  perfectly  soft  iron  is  null,  and  the    | 
letisms  neutralise  each  other  as  soon  as  the  current  ceases  to  pas 
he  wire.     If,  however,  the  iron  is  not  quite  pure,  it  retains  more  0 
!s  of  magnetism.     Electromagnets  have   tlie  horse-shoe  form,  a 
fig.  736,  and  a  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk  or  cotton,  is  rolled   j 
mes  round  them  on  the  two  branches,  so  as  to  form  two  bobbins,  ] 
In  order  that  the  two  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  may  be  of  opposite   1 
[he  winding  on  the  two  limbs  A  and  B  must  be  such  that  if  the 
e  were  straightened  out,  it  would  be  in  the  same  direction. 
'omagnets,  instead  of  being  made  in  one  piece,  are  frequently  con- 
if  two  cylinders,  firmly  screwed  to  a  stout  piece  of  the  same  metal. 
the  electromagnets  in  Morse's  telegraph  (876),  the  electromagnetic 
Is).     The  helices  on  them  must  be  such  that  the  current  shall  flow 
ne  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  seen  from  the  south  pole, 
1st  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  seen  from  the  north  pole. 
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The  results  at  which  various  experimenters  have  arrived  as  regards  the 
force  of  electromagnets  are  often  greatly  divergent,  which  is  partly  due  to 
the  different  senses  they  have  attached  to  the  notion  of  electromagnetic  force. 
For  this  may  mean  (I.)  the  induction  current  which  the  development  and 
disappearance  of  the  magnetism  of  an  iron  core  indicate  in  a  spiral  which 
surrounds  it:  this  is  the  excited  magnetism  ;  or  (II.)  the  free  magnetism 
measured  by  the  action  on  a  magnetic  needle^  oscillating  at  a  distance; 
(III.)  the  attractive  force^  or  the  force  required  to  hold  an  armature  at  a 
distance  from  the  electromagnet  ;  (IV.)  the  lifting  power  measured  by  the 
force  with  which  an  armature  is  held  in  direct  contact  with  the  pole. 

The  most  important  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  are  the  foUot- 
ing  : 

(i.)  Using  the  term  electromagnetic  force  in  the  first  two  senses,  it  w 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  This  only  applies  when  the  cur- 
rents are  not  very  powerful,  and  to  stout  bars ;  for  in  each  bar  there  is,  as 
Muller  has  found,  a  maximum  of  magnetisation  which  cannot  be  exceeded 

(ii.)  Taking  into  account  the  resistance,  the  electromagnetic  force  is  in- 
dependent of  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  wire.  Thus,  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  the  number  of  coils  being  the  same,  thick  and  thin  wires  produce 
the  same  effect. 

(iii.)  With  the  same  current  the  electromagnetic  force  is  independent  y 
the  width  of  the  coils^  provided  the  iron  projects  beyond  the  coils,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  is  small  compared  with  its  length. 

(iv.)  The  temporary  magnetic  moment  of  an  iron  bar  is,  within  cerUa 
limits,  proportional  to  the  number  of  windings.  The  product  of  the  intensity 
into  the  number  of  turns  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  magnetising p<rwf^^ 
the  spiral.  The  greatest  magnetising  powder  is  obtained  when  the  resistance 
in  the  magnetising  spiral  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  resistances  in  the 
circuit,  those  of  the  battery  included,  and  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
wire  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions. 

(v.)  The  magnetism  in  solid  and  in  hollow  cylinders  of  the  same  dia- 
meters is  the  same,  provided  in  the  latter  case  there  is  sufficient  thickncssoi 
iron  for  the  development  of  the  magnetism. 

(vi.)  The  attraction  of  an  armature  by  an  electromagnet  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  so  long  as  the  magnetic  moment 
does  not  attain  its  maximum.  Two  unequally  strong  electromagnets  attract 
each  other  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sum  of  both  car- 
rents. 

(vii.)  For  powerful  currents  the  length  of  the  branches  of  an  electromagn^ 
is  without  influence  on  the  weight  which  it  can  support. 

Beetz  observed  that,  for  the  same  strength  of  current,  electromagnctis** 
is  produced  more  rapidly  in  circuits  with  great  resistance  and  great  clectto- 
motive  force  than  in  circuits  with  small  resistance  and  correspondingly  smaDe' 
electromotive  force  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  reverse  currents  which  occur  i« 
the  coils  of  the  electromagnet  come  into  play  more  in  the  latter  case  thift 
in  the  former. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  iron  used  for  the  electit)magnet,  it  must  he 
pure,  and  be  made  as  soft  as  possible  by  being  reheated  and  cooled  a  gi«*J 
many  times ;  it  is  polished  by  means  of  a  file  so  as  to  avoid  twisting.  " 
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)  is  not  the  case  the  bar  retains,  even  after  the  passage  of  the  current,  a 
ndty  of  magnetism  which  is  called  the  remanent  magnetism,  A  bundle 
ioft  iron  wires  loses  its  magnetism  more  rapidly  than  a  massive  bar  of 
same  size.  According  to  Stone,  iron  wires  may  be  materially  improved 
electromagnetic  experiments  by  forming  them  into  bundles  by  tying 
m  round  with  wire  ;  these  bundles  are  then  dipped  in  paraffine  and  set 
to. 

During  magnetisation  the  volume  of  a  magnet  does  not  vary.  This  has 
31  established  by  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  with  its  helix  in  a  sort 
water  thermometer,  consisting  of  a  flask  provided  with  a  capillary  tube, 
magnetising,  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  water  is  observed.  But 
:  dimensions  vary ;  the  diameter  is  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  length 
leased  :  according  to  Joule  to  the  extent  of  about  sY5ooo>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
ignetised  to  saturation. 

871.  Vllyratorjr  nmtton  and  sounds  prodnoed  by  enrrents. — When  a 
1  of  soft  iron  is  magnetised  by  a  strong  electric  current,  it  gives  a  very 
tinct  sound,  which,  however,  is  only  produced  at  the  moment  of  closing 
opening  the  current  This  phenomenon,  which  was  first  observed  by 
ge  in  America,  and  by  Delezenne  in  France,  has  been  particularly  inves- 
ated  by  De  la  Rive,  who  attributed  it  to  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
»lecules  of  iron  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  succession  of  magnetisations 
d  demagnetisations. 

When  the  current  is  broken  and  closed  at  very  short  intervals,  De  la  Rive 
served  that  whatever  be  the  shape  or  magnitude  of  the  iron  bars,  two 
mds  may  always  be  distinguished ;  one,  which  is  musical,  corresponds  to 
It  which  the  rod  would  give  by  vibrating  transversely ;  the  other,  which 
nsists  of  a  series  of  harsh  sounds,  corresponding  to  the  interruptions  of 
5  current,  is  compared  by  De  la  Rive  to  the  noise  of  rain  falling  on  a 
ital  roof.  The  most  marked  sound,  says  he,  is  that  obtained  by  stretch- 
S,  on  a  sounding-board,  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire,  well  annealed,  from  i  to  2 
DL  in  diameter,  and  i  to  2  yards  long.  These  wires  being  placed  in  the 
is  of  one  or  more  bobbins  traversed  by  powerful  currents,  send  forth  a 
unber  of  sounds,  which  produce  a  surprising  effect,  and  much  resemble 
At  of  a  number  of  church  bells  heard  at  a  distance. 

Wertheim  has  obtained  the  same  sounds  by  passing  a  discontinuous  cur- 
1U,  not  through  the  bobbins  surrounding  the  iron  wires,  but  through  the 
ires  themselves.    The  musical  sound  is  then  stronger  and  more  sonorous 

general  than  in  the  previous  experiment  The  hypothesis  of  a  molecular 
ovement  in  the  iron  wires  at  the  moment  of  their  magnetisation,  and  of 
eir  demagnetisation,  is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Wertheim,  who  has 
und  that  their  elasticity  is  then  diminished. 

872.  Bels's  telephone. — The  essential  features  of  this  instrument  (fig. 
^9)  are  a  sort  of  box,  B,  one  side  of  which  is  closed  by  a  membrane  C, 
liile  there  is  a  mouthpiece.  A,  in  another  side.  On  the  membrane  is  a 
ece  of  thin  metal-foil  C,  which  is  connected  with  a  wire  leading  to  one 
lie  of  the  battery  G,  the  other  pole  of  which  is  put  to  earth.  Just  above 
t  foil,  and  almost  touching  it,  is  a  metal  point  D,  which  is  connected  by 
B  line  wire  (873)  with  one  end  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  surrounding  an 
*n  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is  put  to  earth. 
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When  the  mouthpiece  is  spoken  or  sung  into,  the  sounds  set  the  mem- 
brane in  vibration  ;  this  alternately  opens  and  closes  the  current,  and  these 
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£ 


^ 


Fig.  729. 


makes  and  breaks  being  transmitted  through  the  circuit  to  the  electro- 
magnet F,  produce  the  corresponding  sounds. 
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873.  Bieotrle  televraplis. — These  are  apparatus  by  which  signals  can  be 
transmitted  to  considerable  distances  by  means  of  voltaic  currents  prop* 
gated  in  metallic  wires.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present,  many  philosophers  proposed  to  correspond  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  the  effects  produced  by  electrical  machines  when  jut)- 
pagated  in  insulated  conducting  wires.  In  181 1,  Soemmering  invented* 
telegraph,  in  which  he  used  the  decomposition  of  water  for  giving  sigwls- 
In  1820,  at  a  time  when  the  electromagpiet  was  unknown.  Ampere  proposed 
to  correspond  by  means  of  magnetic  needles,  above  which  a  current  was  sent, 
as  many  wires  and  needles  being  used  as  letters  were  required.  In  i834« 
Gauss  and  Weber  constructed  an  electromagnet  telegraph,  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  transmitted  by  a  wire  acted  on  a  magnetised  bar,  the  osciUatioDS « 
which  under  its  influence  were  observed  by  a  telescope.  They  succeeded  m 
thus  sending  signals  from  the  Observatory  to  the  Physical  Cabinet  in  Got- 
tingen,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  to  them  belongs  the  honour oi 
having  first  demonstrated  experimentally  the  possibility  of  electrical  com- 
munication at  a  considerable  distance.  In  1837,  Steinheil  in  Miinich,aDd 
Wheatstone  in  London,  constructed  telegraphs  in  which  several  wires  each 
acted  on  a  single  needle  ;  the  current  in  the  first  case  being  produced  by* 
electromagnetic  machine,  and  in  the  second  by  a  constant  batter)*. 

PI  very  electric  telegraph  consists  essentially  of  three  parts  ;  i,  a  drc» 
consisting  of  a  metallic  connection  between  two  places,  and  an  eUctromMff 
for  producing  the  current ;  2,  a  communicator  for  sending  the  signals  fro* 
the  one  station  ;  and,  3,  an  indicator  for  receiving  them  at  the  other  staiioa- 
The  manner  in  which  these  objects,  more  especially  the  last  two,  are  cflfedrf 
can  be  greatly  varied,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  description  of  tl« 
three  principal  methods. 

One  form  of  electromotor  still  frequently  used  in  England  is  a  ©odifica- 
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kofWollasIon's  battery.  It  consists  of  a  trough  divided  into  compartments 
^h  of  whtrh  is  an  amalgamated  >inc  plate  and  a  copper  plate ;  these 
IbB  are  usually  about  4}  inches  in  height  by  3^  in  breadth.  The  compart- 
ikti  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
lb  battery  is  ittCNpensive  and  easily  worked,  only  requiring  from  lime  to 
tB  the  addition  of  a  little  acid;  but  it  has  very  low  electromotive  force 
1  considerable  resistance,  and  when  it  has  been  at  work  for  sqme  lime 
(effects  of  polarisation  begin  to  be  perceived.  On  the  telegraphs  of  the 
JMi  Eastern  Railway,  the  platinised 
Igihite  (801)  battery,  invented  by  Mr. 
,  V.  Walker,  is  used  with  success, 
(circuiis  on  which  there  is  constant 
ric  ^ome  form  of  Daniell's  battery  is 
td,  and  for  other  circuits  Lerlanche's 
Sis  coming  into  more  extended  use. 
"        ;,  Daniell's  baitery  is  used  for 


fcraphi 
I.  "">«  ' 


purposes. 


between   I 


A 


i  made  by  means  of  galvanised 
|i  wire  suspended  by  porcelain  sup- 
Si 'fig- 73°).  which  insulate  and  pro-  '  is- 730. 
Ithem  against  the  rain,  either  on  posts  or  against  the  sides  of  buildings. 
Kngland  and  other  moist  climates  special  attention  is  required  to  be  paid 
be  perlection  of  the  insulation.  In  towns,  wires  covered  with  gutta-percha 
[placed  in  tubes  laid  in  the  ground.  Submarine  cables,  where  great 
■^h  is  required  combined  with  lightness  and  high  conducimg  power, 
ifcrmed  on  the  general  type  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables,  a  longitudinal 
wof  which  is  given  in  (ig.  731,  while  fig.  733  represents  a  cross  section. 


!  centre  is  the  core,  which  is  the  conductor ;  it  consists  of  seven  copper 
each  I  mm.  in  diameter,  twisted  in  a  spiral  strand  and  covered  with 
J  layers  of  gutta-percha,  between  each  of  which  is  a  coating  of 
itriortt  cempOHiid^A  mixture  of  tar,  resin,  and  gutta-percha.  This 
)  the  insulator  proper,  and  it  should  have  great  resistance  to  the  passage 
Ctricity,  combined  with  low  specific  inductive  capacity  (7?i)-  Round 
iulator  is  a  coating  of  hemp,  and  on  the  outside  is  wound  spirally  a 
Cling  sheath  of  steel  wire,  each  of  which  is  spun  round  with  hemp, 
the  station  which  sends  the  despatch,  the  line  is  connected  with  the 
e  pole  of  a  battery,  the  current  passes  by  the  line  to  the  other  station, 
there  were  a  second  return  line,  it  would  traverse  it  in  the  opposite 
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direction  to  return  to  the  negative  pole.     In  1S37,  Sleinhcil  made  the  vaf 
important  discovery  that  the  earth  might  be  used  for  the  return  conductor 
thereby  saving  the  expense  of  the  second  line.     For  this  purpose  the  end  II 
the  conductor  at  the  one  station,  and  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  it  ' 
other,  are  connected  with  large  copper  plates,  which  are  sunk  to  some  ill 
in  the  ground.     The  action  is  then  the  same  as  if  the  earth  acted  as  a  rtl 
wire.     Xhe  earth  is,  indeed,  far  superior  to  a  return  wire  ;  for  the  aii 
resistance  of  such  a  wire  u'ouM  be  considerable,  whereas  the  resistance  iif 
the  earth  beyond  a  short  distance  is  absolutely  nil.    The  earth  really  fllw-' 
piiics  the  electricity,  and  does  not  actually  return  the  same  current 

^74.  'WtieBtatane'i  ana  aooke'»  aloKle  aesdla  tela rrmpti.— This  cM- 

sists   essentially   of  a  vertical  mtjltiplier  (Sii)  with  an   astatic  needle,  lit 
nrrangement  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  734,  while  fig.  733  gives  a  front  vie*  of 


[ 
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The  signs  are  made  by  transmitting  the  current  in  different  directions 
iirough  the  multiplier,  by  which  the  needle  is  deflected  either  toihe  right  or 
;ft,  according  to  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  instrument  by  which  this  is 
Hected  is  a  commutator  or  key,  G  ;  its  construction  is  shown  In  fig.  734, 


how  two  stations  are  connected, 
a  handle,  which  projects  in  front  of  the 


\ 


fhile  fig.  735  shows  on  a  large  scale 
onsists  of  a  cylinder  of  boxwood  with 
-asc  (fig.  733).  On  its  circum- 
erence  parallel  to  the  axis  are 
ei'en  brass  strips  (fig.  735),  the 
psces  between  which  are  in- 
uUied  by  ivory ;  these  strips 
J«  connected  at  the  end  by 
Metallic  wires,  also  insulated 
^meach  other,  in  the  following 
»anner  :  a  with  b  and  c,  /with 
>  and  e  wiih^.  Four  springs 
ress  against  the  cylinder ;  x 
ad  y  are  connected  with  the 
oles  of  the  battery,  m  with  the 
trth  plate,  and  n  with  one  end 
^  the  multiplier,  N. 

When  not  at  work  the  cylin- 
-r  and  the  handle  are  in  a 
irtical  position,  as  seen  on  the 
ft  of  the  diagram.  The  circuit 
thus  open,  for  the  pole  springs, 
and.!",  are  not  connected  with 

*  metal  of  the  commutator. 
at  if,  as  in  the  figure  on  the 
Eht,  the  key  is  turned  10  the 
!hl,  the  baller>'  is  brought  inui 
C  circuit,  and  the  current 
isscs  in  the  following  direc* 
•n  :      +     pole    x'a'b'n'}A'q'ti, 

nductor  y^MwiJirmE/,  earth  ^'E'wV'^j'',  — pole.  The  coils  N  and  N"  are 
arranged  that  by  the  action  of  the  current  the  motion  of  the  needle  corrc- 
onds  to  the  motion  of  the  handle.  By  turning  the  handle  10  the  left  the 
•Tient  would  have  the  following  direction  :  +  pole  x'ii'fm'E'p\  earth 
'—leabHiAq,  conductor^'?'M'«'*'i('_)'',  — pole,  and  thus  the  needle  would  be 
fleeted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  signs  are  given  by  differently  combined  deflections  of  the  needle,  as 
presented  in  the  alphabet  on  the  dial  (fig.  733).  \  denotes  a  deflection  of 
s  Upper  end  of  the  needle  to  the  left,  and  /  a  deflection  to  the  right ;  I, 
'  instance,  is  indicated  by  two  deflections  to  the  left,  and  M  by  two  to  the 
!*it.   Soitie  of  the  marks  on  the  alphabet  are  only  half  as  long  as  the  others ; 

*  indicates  that  the  shortest  of  the  connected  marks  must  first  be  signalled. 
•is,  D  is  expressed  by  right- left-left,  and  C  by  right-left- right- left,  etc. 

.  These  signs  are  somewhat  complicated   and   require  great  practice  ; 

Wly  not  more  than  12  to  20  words  can  be  sent  in  a  minute.     The  single 

1-3 
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needle  telegraph  was  former^  sometimes  replaced  by  the  double  needle  one,  I 
which  is  consiructed  on  the  same  principle,  bjt  there  are  two  needles  iod| 
res  instead  of  one. 

.  Dial  tiMer»»P«w-— Of  these  many  kinds  eitisl.     Figs.  737  and  7S»| 
iectnre-model   of   one    form,    constructed    by    Froment.  * 

"of  two  parts ;  thBl 


represent 

which  well  serve; 


Duinipulaior  for  transmitting  signals  (fig,  737)1  and  the  indicalor  (lig. 
for  receiving  them.    The  first  apparatus  is  connected  with  a  battery,  <J 
the  two  apparatus  are  in  communication  by  means  of  metal  witci,  u 
«Uich,  AOD  (fig.  737),  goes  from  the  departure  to  the  arrival  siatirm 
the  other,  HKH   (lig.  738},  from  thearrivalt 
departure.     In  practice,  the  latter  is  repbctd  ' 
the  earth  circuit.    Each  apparatus  is  furnished  »■• 
a  dial  with  35  of  the  letters  of  the  alphibei,  * 
which  a  needle  moves.     The  needle  at  ihc  d^" 
ture  station  is  moved  by  hand,  that  t>f  the  wn 
by  electricity. 

The  path  of  the  current  and  its  effects  *i 
follows  :    from    the   battery   it    passes  lhn>u('J 
copper  wire,  A  (fig.  737),  into  a  brass  ^»rin&  * 
which  presses  against  a  metal  wheel,  R,  ll>*"  ''J 
second  spring,  M,  into  the  wire  O,  which  jo'" 
other  station.     Thence  the  curreot  passei  in' 
'*■  bobbin  of  an  electromagnet,  b,  not  fully  sbo«o« 

if  which  fig,  736  represents  a  section,  showmg  the  f«*n' "'  Jj 
'his  electromagnet  is  fixed  horizontally  at  one  cod,  •«'  "' 


nien  the  current  passes,  ihe  eleciroin^ 
(,  acts  on  a  second  lever,  li,  fi: 


lhelc;'er,aC.  which 
horizontal  axis,  itself  con- 
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nected  with  a  fork,  F.  When  the  current  is  broken  the  spring  r  draws  the 
lever  ^C,  and  therewith  all  the  connected  pieces  ;  a  backward  and  forward 
motion  is  produced,  which  is  communicated  to  the  fork  F ;  this  transmits 
it  to  a  toothed  wheel,  G,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  the  needle.  From  the 
arrangement  of  its  teeth,  the  wheel  G  is  always  moved  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  fork. 

To  explain  the  intermittent  action  of  the  magnet,  we  must  refer  to  fig. 
737.  The  toothed  wheel,  R,  has  26  teeth,  of  which  25  correspond  to  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  last  to  the  interval  reserved  between  the  letters  I 
and  A.  When  holding  the  knob  P  in  the  hand  the  wheel  R  is  turned,  the  end 
of  the  plate  N  from  its  curvature  is  always  in  contact  with  the  teeth ;  the 
plate  M,  on  the  contrary,  terminates  in  a  catch  cut  so  that  contact  is  alter- 
nately made  and  broken.  Hence,  the  connections  with  the  battery  hanng 
been  made,  if  the  needle  P  is  advanced  through  four  letters,  for  example,  the 
current  passes  four  times  in  N  and  M,  and  is  four  times  broken.  The  electro- 
magnet of  the  arrival  station  will  then  have  attracted  four  times,  and  have 
ceased  to  do  so  four  times.  Lastly,  the  wheel  G  will  have  turned  by  four 
teeth,  and  as  each  tooth  corresponds  to  a  letter,  the  needle  of  the  arrival 
station  will  have  passed  through  exactly  the  same  number  of  letters  as  that 
of  the  departure  station.  The  piece  S,  represented  in  the  two  figures,  is^ 
copper  plate,  moveable  on  a  hinge,  which  serves  to  make  or  to  break  the 
current  at  will. 

From  this  explanation  it  will  be  readily  intelligible  how  communications 
are  made  between  different  places.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  ap- 
paratus being  at  London  and  the  second  at  Brighton,  there  being  metall>c 
connection  between  the  two  towns,  it  is  desired  to  send  the  word  j/^***j 
the  latter  town  :  as  the  needles  correspond  on  each  apparatus  to  the  inters 
retained  between  Z  and  A,  the  person  sending  the  despatch  mo\'e5  the 
needle  P  to  the  letter  S,  where  it  stops  for  a  very  short  "time  ;  as  the  needle 
at  Brighton  accurately  reproduces  the  motion  of  the  London  needle,  it  stops 
at  the  same  letter,  and  the  person  who  receives  the  despatch  notes  this  letter- 
The  one  at  London,  always  continuing  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  stoi^ 
at  the  letter  I,  the  second  needle  immediately  stops  at  the  same  letter;  ^ 
continuing  in  the  same  manner  with  the  letters  G,  N,  A,  L,  all  the  word ij 
soon  transmitted  to  Brighton.  The  attention  of  the  observer  at  the  amvai 
station  is  attracted  by  means  of  an  electric  alarum.  Each  station  mu^ 
further  be  provided  with  the  two  apparatus  (figs.  737  and  738),  without  whica 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer. 

876.  Morse's  telerrapli.— The  telegraphs  hitherto  described  leave  o'' 
trace  of  the  despatches  sent,  and  if  any  errors  have  been  made  in  copyu* 
the  signals  there  is  no  means  of  remedying  them.  These  inconvenieflC^ 
are  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  writing  telegraphs^  in  which  the  sig'"' 
themselves  are  printed  on  a  strip  of  paper  at  the  time  at  which  the)'  ^ 
transmitted. 

Of  the  numerous  printing  and  writing  telegraphs  which  have  bccndcvisW' 
that  of  Morse,  first  brought  into  use  in  North  America,  is  best  known. 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  on  the  Continent.     In  this  instrufflfl* 
there  are  three  distinct  parts  :    the  indicator^  the  communicator,  and  t» 
relay  ;  figs.  739,  740,  and  741  represent  these  apparatus. 


;8i 

^dicalor.  We  will  first  describe  the  indicator  (fig.  739),  leaving  out  of 

11  the  accessory  pieces,  G  and  T,  placed  on  the  right  of  the 

The  current  which  enters  the  indicator  by  the  wire,  C,  passes  into  an 

romagnet  E,  which,  when  the  current  is  closed,  ai 

1,  A,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  lever  moveable  about  a 

s  open  the  le\er  is  raised  by  a  spring,  r.  By  n 
,  m  and  v,  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  regulated.  At  the 
nd  of  the  lever  there  is  a  pencil,  o,  which  writes  the  signals.  For  this 
if  strong  paper,  pp,  rolled  round  a  drum,  R,  passes  be- 
D  two  copper  rollers  with  a  rough  surface,  u,  and  turning  in  contrary 
ns.  Drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  band  of  paper 
s  rolled  on  a  second  drum,  O,  which  is  turned  by  hand.    A  clockworl: 


ion  placed  in  the  box,  BU,  works  the  rollers,  between  which  the  band  of 

i"he  paper  tveing  thus  set  in  motion,  whenever  the  electromagnet  works, 
|K>int  o  strikes  the  paper,  and,  without  perforating  it,  produced  an  inden- 
hi,  the  shape  of  which  depends  on  the  time  during  which  the  point  is  in 
tect  with  the  paper.  If  it  only  strikes  it  instantaneously,  it  makes  a  dot 
Ir  short  stroke  :  but  if  the  contact  has  any  duration  a  dash  (—)  of  corre- 
KJing  length  is  produced.  Hence,  by  varying  the  length  of  contact  of  the 
tanttting  key  at  one  station,  a  combination  of  dots  and  dashes  may  be 
Ivced  at  another  station,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  definite  mean- 
to  these  combinations. 

imc  telegraphic  alphabet  is  now  universally  used  wherever  leie- 
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graphic  coiniiiunicaCion  exists  ;  and  the  signals  for  the  single  nMdkiniiiv- 
menl  (tig-  739)i  as  well  as  those  used  far  prinring  have  been  iiiodilied,ti)lllll 
they  now  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus  a  beat  of  the  top  of  iheneedlfW 
the  left  \  is  equivalenl  lo  a  dot :  and  a  beat  to  the  right  /  to  a  dash.  The 
following  figure  gives  the  alphabet 
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CommuHicalor  or  k^y.    This  consists  of  a  small  mahogany  base.  »''>' 

acts  as  support  for  a  metallic  lever  ab  (fig.  740),  moveable  in  its  m 

horiioncai  axis.     The  extremity  a  of  this  lever  is  always  pressed  upsirt'i! 

a  spring  beneath,  so  that  it  is  only  by  pressing  with  the  finger  on  the  ^P  \ 

that  the  ievet  sinks  m 
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These  details  known,  ihere  3 


ses  to  be  considered,  i.  Thecom- 
.rranged  so  as  lo  receive  a  despatch  from  a  distant  post  ;  the 
;tremity  b  is  then  depressed,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  so  that  the 
irrent  which  arrives  by  ihe  wire  of  the  Une  L,  and  ascends  in  the  metallic 
cce  m,  rcdescends  in  the  wire  A,  which  leads  it  to  the  indii.-ator  of  the  post 

nhlch  the  apparatus  is  placed.  2.  A  despatch  is  to  be  transmitted  -,  in 
is  case  the  key  B  is  pressed  so  that  the  lever  comes  in  contact  with  the 
itton  J-.  The  current  of  the  local  battery,  which  comes  by  the  wire  P, 
icending  then  in  the  lever,  redescends  by  m  and  joins  the  wire  L,  which 
inducts  it  to  the  post  to  which  the  dispatch  is  addressed.  According  ro  ihe 
agth  of  time  during  which  B  is  pressed,  a  dot  or  a  line  is  produced  in  [he 
ceiver  10  which  the  current  proceeds, 

Rtlay.  In  describing  the  receiver  we  have  assumed  that  the  current  of 
e  line  coming  by  the  wire  C  (tig.  739)  entered  directly  into  the  electro. 
agnet,  and  worked  the  armature  A,  producing  a  despatch  ;  but  when  the 
Tent  has  traversed  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  its  intensity  has  diminished 

greatly  that  it  cannot  act  upon  the  electromagnet  with  sufficient  force  to 
int  a  despatch.     Hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  relay — that  is, 

an  auxiliar>- electromagnet  which  is  still  traversed  by  the  current  of  the 
e,  but  which  serves  to  introduce  into  the  communicator  the  current  of  a 
tti  baiUry  of  4  or  5  elements  placed  at  the  station,  and  which  is  only  used 
print  the  signals  transmitted  by  the  wire. 

tFor  (his  purpose  the  current  entering  the  relay  by  the  binding  screw,  L 
741),  passes  into  an  electromagnet,  E,  whence  it  passes  into  the  earth 


'llie  binding  screw  T.  Now,  each  time  that  the  current  of  the  line  passes 
lo  the  rcl.iy,the  electromagnet  attracts  an  armature.  A,  fixed  at  the  bottom 
a  vertical  lever,  p,  which  oscillates  about  a  horizontal  axis. 
At  each  oscillation  the  top  of  the  lever  p  strikes  against  a  button,  n,  and 
this  moment  the  current  of  the  local  battery  which  enters  by  the  binding 
'^w,  (,  ascends  the  column  m,  passes  into  the  lever  ^,  descends  by  the  rod 
•hich  transmits  it  to  the  screw  Z  :  ihence  it  enters  the  electromagnet  of  the 
Seal  or,  whence  it  emerges  by  the  wire  Z,  to  return  lo  the  local  battery  from 
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which  it  started.  Then,  when  the  current  of  the  line  is  open,  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  relay  does  not  act,  and  the  lever  /,  drawn  by  a  spring  r,  leaves 
the  button  /f,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  the  local  current  no  longer 
passes.  Thus  the  relay  transmits  to  the  indicator  exactly  the  same  phases  of 
passage  and  intermittence  as  those  effected  by  the  manipulator  in  the  post 
which  sends  the  despatch. 

With  a  general  battery  of  25  DanielPs  elements  the  current  is  strong 
enough  at  upwards  of  90  miles  from  its  starting-point  to  work  a  relay.  For 
a  longer  distance  a  new  current  must  be  taken,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  para- 
graph on  the  change  of  current  {vide  infra). 

Working  of  the  three  apparatus.  The  three  principal  pieces  of  Morse's 
apparatus  being  thus  known,  the  following  is  the  actual  path  of  the  current 

The  current  of  the  line  coming  by  the  wire  L  (fig.  739)  passes  at  first  to 
the  piece  T  intended  to  serve  as  lightning  conductor,  when,  from  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  electricity  in  time  of  storm,  the  conducting  wires  become 
charged  with  so  much  electricity  as  to  give  dangerous  sparks.  This  appara- 
tus consists  of  two  copper  discs,  d  and  y,  provided  with  teeth  on  the  sides 
opposite  each  other,  but  not  touching.  The  disc  d  is  connected  with  Ac 
earth  by  a  metal  plate  at  the  back  of  the  stand  which  supports  this  ligt<- 
ning  conductor,  while  the  disc /is  in  the  current.  The  latter  coming  by  the 
line  L  enters  the  lightning  conductor  by  the  binding  screw  fixed  at  the  low^ 
part  of  the  stand  on  the  left ;  then  rises  to  a  commutator,  if,  which  conducts 
it  to  a  button,  r,  whence  it  reaches  the  disc/  by  a  metal  plate  at  the  back  of 
the  stand  ;  in  case  a  lightning  discharge  should  pass  along  the  wire,  it  vcuM 
now  act  inductively  on  the  disc  d^  and  emerge  by  the  points  without  danger 
to  those  about  the  apparatus.  Moreover,  from  the  disc/  the  current  passes 
into  a  very  fine  iron  wire  insulated  on  a  tube  e.  As  the  wire  is  melted,  when 
the  discharge  is  too  intense,  the  electricity  does  not  pass  into  the  apparatus, 
which  still  further  removes  any  danger. 

Lastly  the  current  proceeds  from  the  foot  of  the  support  to  a  scre»0D 
the  right,  which  conducts  it  to  a  small  galvanometer,  G,  serving  to  indicate 
by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  whether  the  current  passes.  From  this  gal- 
vanometer the  current  proceeds  to  a  commutator  (fig.  740),  which  it  cntert 
at  L,  whence  it  emerges  at  A  to  go  to  the  relay  (fig.  741).  Entering  this  at 
L,  it  works  the  electromagnet,  and  establishes  the  communication  neccssar)* 
for  the  passage  of  the  current  of  the  local  battery,  as  has  been  said  in 
speaking  of  the  relay. 

Change  of  ciitTent.  To  complete  this  description  of  Morse's  apparatus  it 
must  be  observed  that  in  general  the  current  which  arrives  at  L  after  having 
traversed  several  miles,  has  not  sufficient  force  to  register  the  despatch,  nor 
to  proceed  to  a  new  distant  point.  Hence  in  each  telegraphic  station  a 
new  current  must  be  taken,  that  oi  ih^  postal  battery^  which  consists  of  20  to 
30  Danieirs  elements,  and  is  not  identical  with  the  local  battery. 

This  new  current  enters  at  P  (fig.  739),  reaches  a  binding  screw  which 
conducts  it  to  the  column  H,  and  thence  only  proceeds  further  when  the 
armature  A  sinks.  A  small  contact  placed  under  the  lever  touches  then  the 
button  V  ;  the  current  proceeds  from  the  cojumn  H  to  the  metallic  ©ass 
BD,  whence  by  a  binding  screw  and  a  wire,  not  represented  in  the  figure,  rt 
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les  lastly  the  wire  of  the  line,  which  sends  it  to  the  following  post,  and 
I  from  one  point  to  another. 

;r6a.  Ctawper**  IVHtlnr  Telegraph. — This  very  remarkable  invention  is 
e  telegraph,  in  that  it  faithfully  reproduces  at  a  distance  an  exact  facsimile 
person's  handwriting. 

lie  following  is  a  general  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  instrument. 
'wo  line  wires  are  required  which  are  severally  connected  at  the  re- 
i^  station  with  two  galvanometers,  whose  coils  are  at  right  angles  to 
.other.    At  the  sending  station  is  a  vertical  pincil  with  two  light  rods, 
ed  to  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     One  of  these  contact  rods  guides 
ntact  piece  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  the 
r  pole  of  which  is  to  earth.    This  contact  piece  slides  over  the  edges  of 
ries  of  contact  plates  insulated  from  each  other,  between  each  of  which 
)ecial  resistance  is  interposed,  and  the  last  of  the  contact  plates  is 
lected  with  one  line  wire.    The  other  contact  piece  slides  over  a  second 
es  of  such  plates  connected  with  the  other  line  wire. 
Let  us  consider  one  contact  alone  ;  as  it  moves  over  the  contact  plates  in 
direction  or  the  other,  it  brings  less  or  more  resistance  into  the  circuit, 
thereby  alters  the  strength  of  the  current.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the 
die  of  the  corresponding  galvanometer  is  less  or  more  deflected.    Now  the 
;  of  this  needle  is  connected  by  a  light  thread  with  a  receiving  pen,  which 
capillary  tube  full  of  ink.   An  oscillation  of  the  needle  would  produce  an 
and  down  motion  of  the  pen,  and  if  simultaneously  a  band  of  paper  passed 
ler  the  pen,  being  moved  regularly  by  clockwork,  there  would  be  produced 
it  a  series  of  up  and  down  strokes.    A  corresponding  effect  would  be  pro- 
«i  by  the  action  of  the  needle  of  the  other  galvanometer,  except  that  its 
>kes  would  be  backwards  and  forwards  instead  of  up  and  down. 
Now  the  action  of  the  writing  pen  is  that  it  varies  simultaneously  the 
!ngths  of  the  two  currents,  and  they  produce  a  motion  of  the  receiving 
I  which  is  compounded  of  the  two  movements   described  above,  and 
ich  is  an  exact  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  original  motion, 
e  following  line  is  a  facsimile. 

Both  the  paper  written  in  pencil  at  the  sending  station  and  that  written 
ink  at  the  receiving  station  move  along  as  the  writing  proceeds,  and  the 
ssages  have  only  to  be  cut  off  from  time  to  time. 

Experiments  made  with  this  instrument  show  that  it  will  write  through 
iistances  of  36  miles. 

877.  ladnotloB  inteleffrapheables.— In  the  earliest  experiments  on  the 
\  of  insulated  subterranean  wires  for  telegraphic  communication  it  was 
tnd  that  difficulties  occurred  in  their  use  which  were  not  experienced  with 
!rland  wires.  This  did  not  arise  from  defective  insulation,  for  the  better 
t  insulation  the  greater  the  difficulty.  It  was  suspected  by  Siemens  and 
ters  that  the  retardation  was  due  to  statical  induction  taking  place  be- 
sen  the  inner  wire  through  the  insulator  and  the  external  moisture ;  and  that 
s  was  the  case  Faraday  proved  by  the  following  experiments  among  others. 
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A  length  of  about  ico  miles  of  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire  was  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  ends  being  led  into  the  chamber  of  observation.  When 
the  pole  of  a  battery  containing  a  large  number  of  cells  was  mementarilf 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  wire,  the  other  end  being  insulatedy  apd  a 
person  simultaneously  touched  the  wire  and  the  earth  contact,  he  obtaineda 
violent  shock. 

\yhen  the  wire,  after  being  in  momentar>'  contact  with  the  battery,  was 
placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  a  considerable  deflection  was 
observed  ;  there  was  a  feebler  one  3  or  4  minutes  after,  and  even  as  loqgas 
20  or  30  minutes  afterwards. 

When  the  insulated  galvanometer  was  permanently  connected  with  one 
end  of  the  wire,  and  then  the  free  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  joined  to  the 
pole  of  the  battery,  a  rush  of  electricity  through  the  galvanometer  into  the 
wire  was  perceived.  This  speedily  diminished  and  the  needle  ultimatdj 
came  to  rest.  When  the  galvanometer  was  detached  from  the  battery  and 
put  to  earth,  the  electricity  flowed  as  rapidly  out  of  the  wire,  and  the  needk 
was  momentarily  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  phenomena  are  not  diflicult  to  explain.  The  wire  with  its  thii 
insulating  coating  of  gutta-percha  becomes  statically  charged  with  electridtf 
from  the  battery.  The  coating  of  gutta-percha  through  which  the  inductifC 
action  takes  place  is  only  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  extent  of  ^ 
coatings  is  very  great  The  surface  of  the  copper  wire  amounts  to  8joo 
square  feet,  and  that  of  the  outside  coating  is  four  times  as  much.  The 
potential  can  only  be  as  g^eat  as  that  of  the  battery,  but  from  the  enonBOOS 
surface  the  capacity,  and  therefore  the  quantity,  is  very  great  Thns  the 
wires,  after  being  detached  from  the  battery,  showed  all  the  actions  of  a 
powerful  electric  battery.  These  eflfects  take  place  to  a  far  less  extent  with 
wires  in  air,  for  the  external  coating  is  wanting,  or  at  all  events  is  so  distant 
that  induction  and  charge  are  very  small. 

Hence  the  difficulty  in  submarine  telegraphy.  The  electricity  which 
enters  the  insulating  wire  must  first  be  used  in  charging  the  large  Leyifca 
jar  which  it  constitutes,  and  only  after  this  has  happened  can  the  contfll 
reach  the  distant  end  of  the  circuit  The  current  begins  later  at  the  distait 
end,  and  ceases  sooner.  If  the  electrical  currents  follow  too  rapidly, ai 
uninterrupted  current  will  appear  at  the  other  end,  which  indicates  smii 
differences  in  strength,  but  not  with  sufficient  clearness,  differences  indnfr 
tion  or  direction.  Hence  in  submarine  wires  the  signals  must  be  skiff 
than  in  air  wires  to  obtain  clear  indications.  By  the  use  of  altcniiWI 
currents  — that  is,  of  currents  which  are  alternately  positive  and  negatwt- 
their  disturbing  influences  may  be  materially  lessened,  and  conununicati* 
be  accelerated  and  made  more  certain,  but  they  can  never  be  enlirtV 
obviated. 

In  the  Atlantic  Cable,  instruments  on  the  principle  of  Thomson's  rcte*- 
insr  galvanometer  (798),  are  used  for  the  reception  of  signals;  thcmow'^i 
of  the  spot  of  light  to  the  right  and  left  forming  the  basis  of  the  alphabet 

878.  Sjplum  Reeorder. — Sir  W.  Thomson  has  invented  an  «Uit"j! 
ingenious  instrument  called  the  syphon  recorder,hy  which  the  veryfc^' 
signals  transmitted  through  long  lengths  of  submarine  cables  arcobsen* 
and  also  recorded. 
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ostruction  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  the  essential  features  are 
L  A  light  flat  coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  is  connected  with  the 
IS  suspended  by  a  bifilar  suspension  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
horseshoe  magnet  When  no  current  passes  its  plane  is  in  the 
joining  the  poles.  When  a  current  is  passed  this  coil,  becoming 
magnet,  is  deflected  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  according  to  the 
of  the  current.  It  is,  in  short,  the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  in 
r  here  the  coil  is  moveable  and  the  magnets  fixed ;  there  the 
\  moveable,  and  the  coil  fixed. 

f  light  capillary  glass  tube,  shaped  as  represented  in  fig.  742,  dips 
thort  end  in  a  reservoir  of  ink,  while  the  other  end  is  in  front 
er  ribbon,  which  is  moved  along  at  a  uniform  rate, 
ibbon  in  a  Morse's  recorder.     When  this  ink   is 
I,  it  spurts  out  in  a  continuous  series  of  fine  drops 
be  paper,  and  marks  on  it  a  straight  line  so  long  as 
It  passes  in  the  coiL    This  syphon  is,  however,  con- 
r  a  system  of  silk  threads  with  the  coil,  and  accord- 
i  is  deflected  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  end  of 
m  is  deflected  too,  and  accordingly  traces  a  wavy 
le  paper  which  represents  deflections  right  or  left  of        ^'**  ^*'* 
il  line,  and  are  in  short  the  Morse  signals. 

(lectriflcation  of  the  ink  is  effected  by  a  small  electrostatic  in- 
lachine  ;  this  is  worked  by  clockwork,  which  at  the  same  time  pays 
iper  ribbon. 

laptoz  talefmtphy. — By  this  is  meant  a  system  of  telegraphy  by 
ssages  may  be  simultaneously  sent  in  opposite  directions  on  one 
ame  wire,  whereby  the  working  capacity  of  a  line  is  practically 

i  plans  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  very  important 
ent ;  no  more  can  here  be  attempted  than  to  give  a  general  account 
iciple  of  the  method  in  one  case. 

,  fig.  743,  represent  the  electromagnet  of  a  Morse's  instrument 
iround  round  with  two  equal  coils  in  opposite  directions  ;  these  coils 
ented  by  the  full  and  dotted  lines,  and  one  of  them,  which  may  be 

line  coily  is  joined  to  the  line  LL^,  which  connects  the  two  stations. 

coil,  that  represented  by  the  dotted  line,  which  may  be  called  the 
'oil^  is  in  connection  with  the  earth  at  £  by  means  of  an  adjustable 
,  or  artificial  line  R.  By  this  means  the  resistance  of  the  branch 
f  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  branch  a  lAJ  a\  The  battery  b 
ole  to  earth  at  E,  and  the  other  pole,  by  means  of  a  make-and- 

Cy  can  be  connected  at  a,  where  the  two  oppositely  wound  coils 
The  back  contact  of  the  key  is  also  connected  with  earth, 
ation  at  B  is  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  as  is  represented  by 
ding  letters  with  affixes. 

^hen  B  depresses  his  key  and  sends  a  current  into  the  line,  inasmuch 
:tromagnet  of  his  instrument  is  wound  with  equal  coils  in  opposite 
,  the  armature  is  not  attracted,  for  the  core  is  not  magnetised 
le  currents  in  the  two  coils  counteract  one  another.  Thus,  although 
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Fig.  743. 


magnetised,  the  armature  attracted,  and  a  signal  be  produced  in  t] 
way. 

If,  however,  at  the  moment  at  which  B  has  his  key  down,  A  als 
his,  then  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  currents  are  sent  in  opposite  dire< 
both  A  and  B,  they  neutralise  one  another,  no  current  passes  in 
LV  a' ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  blocked  But  though  no  current  passes 
coil,  a  current  does  pass  at  each  station  to  earth,  through  the  eqi 
which  being  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  any  opposite  current 
coil,  magnetises  the  core  of  the  electromagnet,  which  thus  attract 
ture  and  produces  a  signal. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  A  and  B  both  s^d,  for  instano 
currents  to  line  ;  the  final  effect  is  not  different  if  they  send  oppos: 
at  the  same  time.  For  then,  as  they  neutralise  each  other  in  tli 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  resistance  of  the  line  were  < 
More  electricity  flows  at  line  from  each  station  through  the  lin< 
no  lonj^er  balanced  by  the  equating  coil ;  the  current  of  the  line  c 
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rents  are  produced,  even  when  the  battery  is  not  at  work.  This  arises 
Q  a  difference  of  potential  being  established  in  the  earth  at  the  two  places 
ireen  which  the  communication  is  established.'  These  currents  are  some- 
es  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  are  at  times  so  power- 
and  irregular  as  quite  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  lines.  Lines 
ning  N£  and  SW  are  most  frequently  affected ;  lines  running  NW 
I  S£  are  less  so  and  the  currents  are  far  weaker. 

These  currents  do  not  seem  to  be  due  to  atmospheric  electricity,  for  they 
se  if  a  wire  be  disconnected  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  they  appear  in  under- 
und  wires. 

881.  Bain's  eleetro-eliemleal  telegraph. — If  a  strip  of  paper  be  soaked 
m  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  connected  with  the 
;ative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  if  the  other  face  be  touched  with  a  •  steel 
Dter  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  a  blue  mark  due  to  the  formation 
»me  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed  about  the  iron,  so  long  as  the  current 
iscs.  The  first  telegraph  based  on  this  principle  was  invented  by  Bain, 
e  alphabet  is  the  same  as  Morse's  but  the  despatch  is  first  composed  at 
!  departure  station  on  a  long  strip  of  ordinary  paper.  It  is  perforated 
:ccssively  by  small  round  elongated  holes,  which  correspond  respec- 
dy  to  the  dots  and  marks.  This  strip  of  paper  is  interposed  between  a 
aU  metal  whtel  and  a  metal  spring,  both  forming  part  of  the  circuit.  The 
eel,  in  turning,  carries  with  it  the  paper  strip,  all  parts  of  which  pass 
xessively  between  the  wheel  and  the  plate.  If  the  strip  were  not  per- 
ated,  it  would,  not  being  a  conductor,  constantly  offer  a  resistance  to  the 
isage  of  the  current ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  holes,  every  time  one  of 
m  passes  there  is  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  plate.  Thus  the 
Tent  works  the  relay  of  the  post  to  which  it  is  sent,  and  traces  in  blue,  on 
aper  disc,  impregnated  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  same  series  of 
Dts  and  marks  as  those  on  the  perforated  paper. 

882.  THe  Souader. — The  sound  produced  when  the  armature  of  the 
:dromagnet  in  a  Morse's  instrument  is  attracted  by  the  passage  of  the 
rent  is  so  distinct  and  clear  that  many  telegraph  operators  have  been  in 
habit  of  reading  the  messages  by  the  sounds  thus  produced,  and  at  most 
liecking  their  reading  by  comparison  with  the  signs  produced  on  the 
«r. 

Based  on  this  fact  a  form  of  instrument  invented  in  America  has  come 
» use  for  the  purpose  of  reading  by  sound.  The  sounder^  as  it  is  called, 
isentially  a  small  electromagnet  on  an  ebonite  base,  resembling  the  relay 
ig.  741.  The  armature  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  and  is  kept  at 
ytain  distance  from  the  electromagnet  by  a  spring.  When  the  current 
MS,  the  armature  is  attracted  against  the  electromagnet,  with  a  sharp 
ky  and  when  the  current  ceases  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  spring.  Hence 
interval  between  the  sounds  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  ^according 
be  will  of  the  sender,  and  thus  in  effect  a  series  of  short  and  long  sounds 
be  produced  which  correspond  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
labet. 

Such  instruments  are  simple,  easily  adjusted,  and  portable,  not  occupy- 
nore  space  than  an  ordinary  field-glass.  They  are  coming  into  extended 
especially  for  military  telegraph  work. 
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J.  neotric  slknim. — ^One  form  of  these  instruments  is  represtnioi 
'.  724.  On  a  wooden  board  arranged  verticaily  is  fixed  an  declromagnd 
I^  ;  the  line  wire  is  connected  with  the  bioii- 
iug  screw  m,  with  which  is  also  conn(cld  J 
one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  electromagTicI ; 
the  other  end  is  connected  with  a  spring  ., 
to  which  is  attached  the  armature  a :  tiui 
again  is  pressed  against  by  a  spring  C,  •" 
in  turn  is  connected  with  the  binding  sc 
n  from  which  the  wire  leads  to  earth. 

Whenever  the  cunent  passes,  the  nr 
tureuis attracted, carrying  with  it 
P,  which  strikes  against  the  bell  T  and  ml 
it   sound.     The   moment   this   ukes  pi 
contact  is  broken  between  the  ai 
[he  spring  C,  and  the  current  lieingsli 
the  electromagnet  does  not  ai 
c,  however,  in  virtue  of  its  clastidly,  b" 
with  the  s| 
again  passes,  and  so  on 


electromagnet  is  both  the 
current  regularly  interrupted, 


-  Elcrtfia 
clocks  are  clockwork  machines,  in  "h'cli 
and  the  regulator,  by  means  of  an  d 
a  manner  resembling  that  descrihed  i* 
preceding  paragraph.     Fig.  745  represents  the  face  of  such  a  clock,  u 
746  the  mechanism  which  works  the  needles. 

An  electromagnet,  B,  attracts  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  P,  movealA 
pivot,  a.  The  armature  P  transmits  its  oscillating  motionto  a  lever,!,' 
by  means  of  a  ratchet  «,  turns  the  wheel  A,  This,  by  the  pinion  D,n 
the  wheel  C,  which  by  a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions  moves  the  hands.  \ 
smalt  one  marks  the  hours,  the  large  one  the  minutes  ;  but  a 
not  move  regularly,  but  by  sudden  starts  from  second  to  second,  iiliJ 
that  it  may  also  be  used  to  indicate  the  seconds. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  regularity  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  d 
the  regularity  of  the  oscillations  of  the  piece  P.  For  this  purpose,  tli 
tions  of  the  current,  before  passing  into  the  electromagnet  B,  a 
a  standard  clock,  which  itself  has  been  previously  regulated  b^'a 
pendulum.  At  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  there  is  an  arraogt 
which  it  opens  and  closes  the  current,  and  thus  the  armature  P  beats  se 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  electrical  clocks,  suppose  that  o: 
from  London  to  Birmingham  each  station  has  an  electric  clock,  andilall 
the  London  station  a  conducting  wire  passes  to  all  the  clocks  on  lb 
far  as  Birmingham.     When  the  current  passes  in  this  wire  all  the  di 
simultaneouslyindicate  the  same  hour,the  same  minute,and  the  sametfi 
for  electricity  travels  with  such  enormous  velocity,  that  it  takesanii 
able  time  to  go  from  London  to  Birmingham. 

ii85.  Be^tramBKiietlo  macblnea.^Kumerous  attempts  have  be 


Electrical  Clocks. 

]fiy  clectTomagnetism  as  a  motive  power  in  machines. 
k  machine  of  this  kind  constructed  by  Froiiient.     It 


■rful  electromagnets,  ABCI), 
romagnecs  is  a  system  of  Iwi 
"  itheighi 

lie  current  arrives  at  K,  asi 
D,  which  serves  to  pass  the 
1  the  attractions  exerted  ' 
direction.  Now  this  can 
n  in  each  electromagnet  ji 
if  the  bobbin.   Toprodi 


n  an  iron  frame,  X.  Between  ihese 
heels  moveable  on  the  same  hori- 
on  their  circumference, 
ids  in  the  wire  E.  and  reaches  a  metallic 
rreni  successively  into  each  electromagnet, 
on  the  armatures  M  shall  always  be  in  ihe 
1  only  be  the  case  provided  the  current  is 
ust  when  an  armature  comes  in  front  of  the 
this  interruption  the  arc  O  has  three  branche.s 
ch  terminating  with  a  steel  spring,  to  which  a  small  sheave  is  attached. 
isf  these  establish  the  communication  respectively  with  an  electromagnet, 
third  with  two.  On  a  central  wheel,  it,  there  are  cogs,  on  which  the 
skliemately  rest.  Whenever  one  of  them  rests  on  a  cog,  the  current 
It  into  the  corresponding  electromagnet,  but  ceases  to  pass  when  there 
longer  contact.  On  emerging  from  the  electromagnets  the  current 
I  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  by  the  wire  H. 
this  manner,  the  armatures  M  being  successively  attracted  by  the  four 
pMnagnels,  the  system  of  wheels  which  carries  them  assumes  a  rapid 
'ty  motion,  which  by  the  wheel  P  and  an  endless  band  is  transmitted  to 
ive,  Q,  which   sends  it  finally  to  any  machine,  a  grinding  mill   for 

his  workshops  Fromcnt  has  an  electromotive  engine  of  one-horse 
;  But  as  yet  these  machines  have  not  been  applied  in  manufactures, 
E  expense  of  the  acids  and  the  linc  which  they  use  very  far  exceeds 

»f  the  coal  in  steam-engines  of  the  same  force. 

itus  a  machine  devised  by  Kravogl  produces  about  17  per  cent,  of  the 
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useful  effect  due  to  the  zinc,  and  therefore  in  utilising  this  force  IhejJ 
about  equal  to  ihe  best  steam-engines.  Bui  a  pound  of  coal  yields  jf 
iherma!  units,  and  a  pound  of  linconly  1,200  (476) ;  andai 
dear  as  coal,  engines  worked  bj  electricity,  independently  of  any  qi 


I  to  the  cost  of  construction,  are  sixty  times  as  dear  to  work  as  steain-ei 

I  Until  some  cheaper  source  of  electricity  shall  have  been  discovered  rfio 

no  enpeclation  that  they  can  be  applied  at  all  advanlageously. 

The  energy  of  the  electrical  current  may  be  compared  with  the  vii\ 
',  pf  a  small  mass  which   moves   with  very  great  velocity.     Hence  11  e 

i  understood  that   the  most  advanlageous  employment  of  electridtir  is 

found,  not  so  much  in  the  transformation  of  its  vis  viva  into  the  t^ 

slow  movement  of  large  masses,  as  in  the  mpid  transmission  of  a  siMllp 

to  great  distances,  as  in  the  electric  telegraph. 


k. 


Induction  by  Cnrreiits, 


CHAPTER   VI. 

VOLTAIC   I 


:  have  ali-eady  seen  (734)  that  under 

m  which  electrified  bodies  exert  at  a 

Hitherto  we  have  only  had  to  deal 

;  shall  no*  see   that  dynamical  electricity 


I.  Indnotloii  b7  onrrenta,- 
fe  name  induction  is  meant  the  i 
n  bodies  in  the  natural  si 
rilh  ekctrostatical  induction  ; 
►reduces  analogous  effects. 

Faraday  di&covered  this  class  of  phenomena  in  1832,  and  he  gave  the 
lame  of  currents  of  induction  or  imiuced  currtnts  to  instantaneous  currents 
leveloped  in  metallic  conductors  under  the  influence  of  metallic  conductors 
ravened  by  electric  currents,  or  by  the  influence  of  powerful  magnets,  or 
ven  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  currents  which  give  rise 
1  them  he  called  inducing  currents. 

The  inductive  action  of  a  current  at  the  moment  of  opening  or  closing 
»ay  be  shown  by  means  of  a  bobbin  with  two  wires.    This  consists  (fig.  748) 


cylinder  of  wood  or  ot  cardbo.iiU,  uu  » \\u.\\  .1  ijuantity  of  silk-covered 

16  copper  wire  Is  coiled  ;  on  this  is  coiled  a  considerably  greater  length 

copper  wire,  about  No.  3;,  also  insulated  by  being  covered  with  silk. 

latter  coil,  which  is  called  the  secondary  coil,  is  connected  by  its  ends 

two  binding  screws,  a,  b,  from  which  wires  pass  to  a  galvanometer, 

the  thicker  wire,  the  primary  coil,  is  connected  by  its  extremities  with 

ling  screws,  c  and  d.     One  of  these,  d,  being  connected  with  one  pole 

battery,  when  a  wire  from  the  other  pole  is  connected  with  c,  the  cur- 

ihe  primary  coil,  and  in  this  alone.    The  following  phenomena 

observed  : — 

At  the  moment  at  which  the  thick  wire  is  traversed  by  the  current  the 

neter,  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  indicates  the  existence  in  the 

Y  coil  of  a  current  in-<.'ersf  to  that  in  the  primary  coil,  that  is,  in  the 

direction  1  this  is  only  instantaneous,  for  the  needle  immediately 

1  zero,  and  remains  so  long  as  the  inducing  current  passes  through 

H  H 


i 


great  length  of  fine  wire,  and  A  a  coil  consisting  of  a  shorter  . 
wire,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  sec 
The  coil  A  being  traversed  by  a  current,  if  it  Is  suddenly  placed 
h,  a  galvanometer  connected  with  the  latter  indicates  by  the  din 
deflection  the  existence  in  it  of  an  iwiwr^^  current ;  this  is  only  in; 
the  needle  rapidly  returns  to  zero,  and  remains  so  as  long  & 
bobbin  is  in  the  large  one,  If  it  is  rapidly  withdrawn,  the  ff 
shows  that  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  direct  current.  If,  insteac 
introducing  or  replacing  the  primary  coil,  this  is  done  slowly,  ti 
meter  only  indicates  a  weak  current,  and  which  is  the  feebler  the 

If,  instead  of  varying  the  distance  of  the  inducing  current,  i 
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I.  The  distance  remaining  the  same,  a  continuous  and  constant  airrenl 
•t  tut  imiiuce  any  current  in  an  adjacent  conductor. 

II.  A  current  at  the  mommt  of  being  closed,  produces  in  an  adjacent 
iduetor  an  inverse  current. 

III.  ^  current  at  the  moment  it  ceases,  produces  a  direct  current. 

IV.  A  current  •whicit  is  removed,  or  "whose  intensity  diminishei,gives  rise 
a  direct  induced  current. 

V.  A  current  which  is  approached,or  whose  intensity  increases, gives  rise 
am  inverse  induced  current. 

VI.  On  the  induction  produced  between  a  closed  circuit  and  a.  current  in 
:ivity,  when  their  relative  distance  varies,  Lenz  has  based  the  following 
»,  which  is  known  as  Lena's  Law  : — 

l/the  relative  position  of  two  conductors  A  and  R  be  changed,  of  which  A 
traversed  by  a  current,  a  current  is  induced  in  B  in  such  a  direction  that 
its  eUctrodynamic  action  on  the  current  in  A ,  it  would  have  imparted  to 
■  conductors  a  motion  of  the  contrary  kind  to  that  by  which  the  inducing 
MOW  was  produced. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  V.,  when  a  current  is  approached  to  a  conductor, 

inverse  current  is  produced  ;  but  two  conductors  traversed  by  currents  in 
posite  directions,  repel  one  another  according  to  the  received  laws  of 
Ctrodynamics  (848).  Conversely  when  a  current  is  moved  away  from  a 
nductor,  a  current  of  the  same  direction  is  produced  \  now  two  currents  in 
;  same  direction  attract  one  another. 

On  bringing  the  inducing  wire  near  the  induced  as  well  as  in  removing 
away  work  is  required  ;  hence  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional  to  the  work 
nsumed  must  result,  as  Edlund's  investigations  have  shown.  On  the 
her  hand,  when  induction  results  from  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  cir- 
nt(II.  and  III.)  no  work  is  lost,  but  the  inducing  current  loses  as  much 
nt  as  is  produced  in  the  induced  circuit. 

SS9.  XndaotlT*  *«U»n of  tbe  Ke rdan dlaotaATK*- — Figure 750 represents 
apparatus  devised  by  Matteucci,  which  is  very  well  adapted  for  showing 


e  development  of  induced  currents  produced  either  by  the  discharge  of  a 
^den  jar  or  by  the  passage  of  a  voltaic  current. 
It  consists  of  two  glass  plates  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  vertically 
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on  the  two  supports  A  and  B.  These  supports  are  on  moveable  feet,  and 
can  either  be  approached  or  removed  at  will  On  the  anterior  face  of  the 
plate  A  are  coiled  about  30  yards  of  copper  wire,  C,  a  millimetre  in  diameter. 
The  two  ends  of  this  wire  pass  through  the  plate,  one  in  the  centre,  the  other 
near  the  edge,  terminating  in  two  binding  screws,  like  those  represented  in 
nt  and  ;/,  on  the  plate  B.  To  these  binding  screws  are  attached  two  copper 
wires,  c  and  d,  through  which  the  inducing  current  is  passed. 

On  the  face  of  the  plate  B,  which  is  towards  A,  is  enrolled  a  spiral  of 
finer  copper  wire  than  the  wire  C.  Its  extremities  terminate  in  the  binding 
screws  m  and  «,  on  which  are  fixed  two  wires,  h  and  /,  intended  to  transmit 
the  induced  current.  The  two  wires  on  the  plates  are  not  only  co>'ered 
with  silk,  but  each  circuit  is  insulated  from  the  next  one  by  a  thick  layer  of 
shellac  varnish. 

In  order  to  show  the  production  of  the  induced  current  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  one  end  of  the  wire  C  is  connected  with  the  outer  coating, 
and  the  other  end  with  the  knob  of  the  Leyden  jar,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  the  spark  passes,  the  electricity  traversing  the  wire  C  acts  by  indac* 
tion  on  the  neutral  fluid  of  the  wire  on  the  plate  B,  and  produces  an  inst^in- 
taneous  current  in  this  wire.  A  person  holding  two  copp>er  handles  connected 
with  the  wires  /  and  h  receives  a  shock,  the  intensity  of  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  plates  A  and  B  are  nearer.  This  experiment  proves  that 
frictional  electricity  can  give  rise  to  induced  currents  as  well  as  voltaic 
electricity. 

The  experiment  may  also  be  made  by  simply  twisting  together  tio 
lengths  of  a  few  feet  of  gutta-percha-covered  copper  wire.  The  ends  of  one 
length  being  held  in  the  hand,  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  the 
other  length. 

The  above  apparatus  can  also  be  used  to  show  the  production  of  induced 
currents  by  the  influence  of  voltaic  currents.  For  this  purpose  the  cuntrf 
of  a  battery  is  passed  through  the  inducing  wire  C,  while  the  ends  of  the, 
other  wire,  //  and  /',  are  connected  with  a  galvanometer.  At  the  moment  it  | 
which  the  current  commences  or  finishes,  or  when  the  distance  of  the  l**! 
conductors  is  varied,  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  as  in  the  case  of  th*- 
apparatus  represented  in  fig.  748. 

S90.  Znduotion  by  mairnets. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  influence  of  a 
current  magnetises  a  steel  bar;  in  like  manner  a  magnet  can  produce 
induced  currents  in  metal  circuits.  Faraday  showed  this  by  means  of  a: 
coil  with  a  single  wire  of  200  to  3cx>  yards  in  length.  The  two  ends « J 
the  wire  being  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  as  shown  in  fig.  75^  *j 
strongly  magnetised  bar  is  suddenly  inserted  in  the  bobbin,  and  the  folIo*iDf  ] 
phenomena  are  observed  : — 

i.  At  the  moment  at  which  the  magnet  is  introduced,  the  galvanomet*] 
indicates  in  the  wire  the  existence  of  a  current,  the  direction  of  whi(i 
opposed  to  that  which  circulates  round  the  magnet,  considering  the  latter 
a  solenoid  on  Ampere's  theory  (867). 

ii.  When  the  magnet  is  withdrawn,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  whioj 
has  returned  to  zero,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  direct  current. 

The  inductive  action  of  magnets  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the  ic^ 
experiment  :  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  above  bobbin  and  a  stroif  j 


t 
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lugnei  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
S  deflected,  but  returns  lo  zero  when  the  magnet  is  stationary,  and  is  de- 
lected in  the  opposite  direction  when  it  is  removed.    The  induction  is  here 


Fig.  7 


irof  the 


need  by  the  magnetisation  of  the  soft 
n  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet. 

le  same  inductive  effects  are  produced  in  the  wires  of  an  electromagnet, 
strong  magnet  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  front  of  the  extremities  of 
Ire  in  such  a  manner  that  its  poles  act  sui:cessively  by  influence  on  the 
ranches  of  the  electromagnet :  or  also  by  forming  two  coils  round  a 
«hoe  magnet,  and  passing  a  plate  of  soft  iron  rapidly  in  front  of  the 
of  the  magnet ;  the  soft  iron  becoming  magneiic  reacts  by  influence  on 
a^net,  and  induced  currents  are  produced  in  the  wire  alternately  in 
nit  directions. 

he  inductive  action  of  magnets  is  a  conlirmation  of  Ampere's  theory 
tgnetism.  For  as,  on  this  theory,  all  magnets  are  solenoids,  all  the 
jinents  which  hiive  been  mentioned  may  be  explained  by  the  induc- 
ciion  of  currents  which  traverse  the  surface  of  magnets  ;  the  induction 
Ignels  is  in  short  an  induction  of  currents.  And  it  is  a  useful  exercise 
!  how  on  this  view  the  inductive  action  of  magnets  falls  under  Lenz's 
B7). 

))■  ladDotlTs  BiCtlaii  of  tBasneta  an  bodies  In  moUoa.—  Arago  was 
o  observe,  in  i)i24,  that  the  number  of  oscillations  which  a  magne- 
e  makes  in  a  given  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  mag- 
n,  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  proximity  of  certain  metallic  masses, 
q>ecially  of  copper,  which  may  reduce  the  number  in  a  given  time  from 
(4-  This  observation  led  Arago  ir  ' 
ccted  fact  ;  that  of  the  rotative  a< 
a  exercises  on  a  magnet, 
lis  phenomenon  may  be  shown  by  n 


1825  to  the  discovery  of  an  equally 
1  which  a  plate  of  copper  i 


s  of  the  apparatus  represented 


and  slops  at  an  angle  of  from  20"  to  30°  with  ihe  di 
magnetic  meridian,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  rotation 
But  if  this  velocity  increases,  ihe  needle  is  ultimately  deflecii 
90"  ;  it  is  ihen  carried  along,  describes  an  entire  revolution,  ai 
of  the  disc  until  this  stops. 
Babbage  and  Herschel  modified  Arago's  experiment  by  cat 
shoe  magnet  placed  vertically  to  rotate  below  a  copper  disc 
silk  threads  without  torsion  ;  the  disc  rotated  in  the  same  di. 
magnets. 

The  effect  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the  disc,  and  v: 
The  maximum  effect  is  produced  with  metals  ;  wilt 
etc.  it  disappears.  Babbage  and  Herschel  have  fbun 
senting  this  action  on  copper  at  100,  the  action  on  other 
follows  :  line  95,  tin  46,  lead  25,  antimony  9,  bismuth  ;.  Las 
is  enfeebled  if  there  are  non- con  dueling  breaks  in  the  disc,  esp 
direction  of  the  radii  ;  but  it  is  the  same  if  these  breaks  are  1 
any  metal. 
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Faraday  was  the  first  to  give  an  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena  of 
kgnetism  by  rotation.  They  depend  on  the  circumstance  that  a  magnet  or 
idenoid  can  induce  currents  in  a  solid  mass  of  metal.  In  the  above  case 
e  magnet  induces  currents  in  the  disc  when  the  latter- is  rotated  ;  and  coa- 
rsely when  the  magnet  is  rotated  while  the  disc  is  primarily  at  rest.  Now 
esc  induced  currents  by  their  electrodynamic  action  tend  to  destroy  the 
otion  which  gave  rise  to  them  ;  they  are  simple  illustrations  of  Lenz's  law  ; 
ey  act  just  in  the  same  way  as  friction  would  do. 

L  For  instance,  let  AB  (fig.  753)  be  a  needle  oscillating  over  a  copper 
sc,  and  suppose  that  in  one  of  its  oscillations  it  goes  in  the  direction  of  the 
TOWS  from  N  to  M.  In  approaching  the  point  M,  for 
stance,  it  develo[^s  there  a  current  in  the  opposite 
rcction,  and  which  therefore  repels  it ;  in  moving  away 
am  N  it  produces  currents  which  are  of  the  same  kind, 
id  which  therefore  attract,  and  both  these  actions  con- 
ir  in  bringing  it  to  rest. 

ii.  Suppose  the  metallic  mass  turns  from  N  towards 
,  and  that  the  magnet  is  fixed ;  the  magnet  will  repel 
'  induction  points  such  as  N  which  are  approaching  A, 
^d  will  attract  M  which  is  moving  away  ;  hence  the  motion  of  the  metal 
)ps,  as  in  Faraday's  experiment. 

iii.  If  in  Arago's  experiment  the  disc  is  moving  from  N  to  M,  N  ap- 
oaches  A  and  repels  it,  while  M  moving  away  attracts  it ;  hence  the 
edle  moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disc. 

If  this  explanation  is  true,  all  circumstances  which  favour  induction  will 
rrease  the  dynamic  reaction  ;  and  those  which  diminish  the  former  will 
»o  lessen  the  latter.  We  know  that  induction  is  greater  in  good  conductors, 
d  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  insulating  substances  ;  but  we  have  seen 
It  the  needle  is  moved  with  a  force  which  is  less,  the  less  the  conducting 
wer  of  the  disc,  and  it  is  not  moved  when  the  disc  is  of  glass.  Dove  has 
md  that  there  is  no  induaion  on  a  tube  split  lengthwise  in  which  a  coil  is 
jxxiuced. 

In  order  to  bring  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  more 
ickly  to  rest,  the  wire  is  coiled  upon  a  copper  frame.  Such  an  arrange- 
Mit  is  called  a  damper^  and  in  practice  it  is  frequently  used. 

^2.  ZnaaettoB  by  Uie  action  of  Uie  OMrtlu — Faraday  discovered  that 
restrial  magnetism  can  develop  induced  currents  in  metallic  bodies  in 
Kion,  acting  like  a  powerful  magnet  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in 
J  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ampere, 
e  a  series  of  electrical  currents  directed  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the 
ignetic  equator.  He  first  proved  this  by  placing  a  long  helix  of  copper 
r«  covered  with  silk  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  parallel  to  the 
^ping  needle  ;  by  turning  this  helix  180°  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its 
'^h  in  its  middle,  he  observed  that  at  each  turn  a  galvanometer  connected 
h  the  two  ends  of  the  helix  was  deflected.  The  apparatus  depicted  in  fig. 
I,  and  known  as  Delezetut^s  circle^  serves  for  showing  the  existence  of 
t>*strial  induced  currents.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  ring,  RS,  about  two 
t  in  diameter,  fixed  to  an  axis,  aoy  nbout  which  it  can  be  turned  by  means 
%  handle,  M.     The  axis  oa  is  itself  fixed  in  a  frame,  PQ,  moveable  about  a 
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Lorizontal  axis.  By  pointers  lixed  lo  these  two  axes  the  inclination  towudt 
the  horizon  of  the  frame  PQ,  and  therefore  of  the  axis  oa,  is  indicated 
dia],  b,  while  a  second  dial,  c,  gives  the  angular  displacement  of  the  ting. 
This  ring  has  a  groove  in  which  is  coiled  a  large  quantity  of  insulated  copficr 
wire.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  terminate  in  a  ^i»n»RiAi/i7r  analogous  to  i)ut 
in  Clarke's  apparatus  (S99),  the  object  of  which  is  to  pass  the  curreat  alwip 
in  the  same  sense,  although  its  direction,  SR,  changes  at  each  semi-revolu- 
tion of  the  ring.  On  each  of  the  rings  of  the  commutator  are  two  bnui 
plaies,  which  successively  transmit  the  current  lo  two  wires  in  cowaci "ill 
the  galvanometer.    The  axis  oa  being  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thtmt 


RS  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  XY  of  the  dipping  needle,  if  it 
rotated  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected,  and  by  its  deflectioD  iofr 
cates  in  the  wire  coiled  on  the  ring  an  induced  current  whose  inm 
increases  until  it  has  been  turned  through  90°  ;  the  deviation  then  d 
and  is  zero  when  the  ring  has  made  a  semi -revolution.  If  the  ralationcd 
Iinues,the  current  reappears,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  attains  as«^ 
maximum  at  270°,  becoming  null  again  after  a  complete  turn.  Whei  ik 
axis  oa  is  parallel  to  the  dip  there  is  no  current. 

893.  XadncttdD  of  B  enrrent  ini  Itaetf.  Sxtra  onrrast* — If  a  dM 
circuit  traversed  by  a  voltaic  current  be  opened,  a  scarcely  perceptible  ^n 
is  obtained,  if  the  wire  joining  the  two  poles  be  short.  Further,  if  ^di 
server  himself  form  part  of  the  circuit  by  holding  a  pole  in  each  hand,* 
shock  is  perceived  unless  the  current  is  very  strong.  If,  or 
the  wire  is  long,  and  especially  if  it  makes  a  great  number  of  turnt,  soatO 
form  a  bobbin  with  very  close  folds,  the  spark,  which  is  inappreciable  *tlA 
the  current  is  closed,  acquires  a  great  intensity  when  it  is  opened,  and  <■ 
observer  in  ihe  circuit  receives  a  shock  which  is  the  stronger  the  gteaiw** 
number  of  turns. 

Faraday  has  referred  this  strengthening  of  ihe  current  when  ii  is  t*oi*' 
to  an  inductive  action  which  the  current  in  each  coil  exerts  upon  the  »d;J«* 
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6i]s  :  ah  action  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  produced  in  the  bobbin  a  direct 
iduced  current — that  is,  one  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  one. 
"his  is  known  as  the  extra  current. 

To  show  the  existence  of  this  current,  at  the  moment  of  opening,  Fara- 
ay  arranged  the  experiment  as  seen  in  fig.  755.    Two  wires  from  the  poles 


Fig.  755- 

1  E'  of  a  battery  are  connected  with  two  binding  screws,  D  and  F,  with 
'hich  are  also  connected  the  two  ends  of  a  bobbin,  B,  with  a  long  fine  wire, 
'bich  offers  therefore  a  great  resistance.  On  the  path  of  the  wires  at  the 
•oints  A  and  C  are  two  other  wires,  which  are  connected  with  a  galvano- 
octer,  G.  Hence  the  current  from  the  pole  E  branches  at  A  into  two  cur- 
'Oits,  one  which  traverses  the  galvanometer,  the  other  the  bobbin,  and  both 
•oming  the  negative  pole  E'. 

The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  being  then  deflected  by  the  current  which 
Boes  from  A  to  C,  it  is  brought  back  to  zero,  and  kept  there  by  an  obstacle 
^fcich  prevents  it  from  turning  in  the  direction  Gtf,  but  leaves  it  free  in  the 
opposite  direction.  On  breaking  contact  at  E,  it  is  seen  that  the  moment 
^circuit  is  open  the  needle  is  deflected  in  the  direction  Qa' \  showing  a 
^'irrcnt  contrary  to  that  which  passed  during  the  existence  of  the  extra  current 
--^at  is,  showing  the  current  from  C  to  A.  But  the  battery  current  having 
^tascd,  the  only  remaining  one  is  the  current  AFBCDA  ;  and  since  in  the 
^art  CA  the  current  goes  from  C  to  A,  it  must  traverse  the  entire  circuit  in 
*ie  direction  AFBDC — that  is,  the  same  as  the  principal  current.  This 
^^nrent,  which  thus  appears  when  the  circuit  is  opened,  is  the  extra 
'^trrent, 

S94.  Sxtra  cmrent  on  opening  and  on  closing* — The  coils  of  the  spiral 
'^  inductively  on  each  other,  not  merely  on  opening,  but  also  on  closing  the 
^arrent.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  induction,  each 
t^iral  acting  on  each  succeeding  one,  induces  a  current  in  the  opposite 
•erection  to  its  own — that  is,  an  inverse  current  :  this,  which  is  the  extra 
^^rrent  on  closings  or  the  inverse  extra  current^  being  of  contrary  direction 
^  the  principal  one,  diminishes  its  intensity,  and  lessens  or  suppresses  the 
?)Qrk  on  closing. 
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When,  however,  the  current  is  opened,  each  spire  then  acts  inductively 
on  each  succeeding  one,  producing  a  current  in  the  same  direction  as  its  own, 
and  which  therefore  greatly  heightens  the  intensity  of  the  principal  cuntnt 
This  is  the  extra  current  oh  openings  or  direct  extra  current. 

To  observe  the  direct  extra  current,  the  conductor  on  which  its  effect  is 
to  be  traced  may  be  introduced  into  the  circuit,  by  being  connected  in  any 
suitable  manner  with  the  binding  screws  A  and  C  in  the  place  of  the  galvano- 
meter. 

It  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  direct  extra  current  gives  violent  shocks 
and  bright  sparks,  decomposes  water,  melts  platinum  wires,  and  magnetisw 
steel  needles.  Abria  has  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  extra  current  is 
about  072  of  the  principal  current  The  shock  produced  by  the  current 
may  be  tried  by  attaching  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  two  files,  which  are  hcM 
in  the  hands.  On  moving  the  point  of  one  file  over  the  teeth  of  the  other, a 
series  of  shocks  is  obtained,  due  to  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the 
current. 

The  above  effects  acquire  greater  intensity  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
introduced  into  the  bobbin,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  current  is 
passed  through  the  bobbin  of  an  electromagnet ;  and  still  more  is  this  the 
case  if  the  core,  instead  of  being  massive,  consists  of  a  bundle  of  straight 
wires.  Faraday  explains  this  strengthening  action  of  soft  iron  as  follow: 
If  inside  the  spiral  there  is  an  iron  bar,  on  opening  the  circuit  when  the 
principal  current  disappears,  the  magnetism  which  it  evokes  in  the  bar  dis- 
appears too  ;  but  the  disappearance  of  this  magnetism  acts  like  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  electrical  current,  and  the  disappearing  magnetism  induces  a 
current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  disappearing  principal  current,  the  effect 
of  which  is  thus  heightened. 

In  the  experiments  just  described  the  effects  of  the  two  extra  currents 
accompany  those  of  the  principal  current.  Edlund  has  devised  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  apparatus  by  which  the  action  of  the  principal 
current  on  the  measuring  instruments  can  be  completely  avoided,  so  that  only 
that  of  the  extra  current  remains.  In  this  way  he  has  arrived  at  thcfoUo*' 
ing  laws  : — 

i.  The  intensity  of  the  currents  used  being  the  same,  the  extra  curr^ 
obtained  on  opening  and  closing  have  the  same  electromotive  force. 

ii.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  extra  current  is  proportional  to  tw 
intensity  of  the  primary  current. 

895.  ZQduoed  cnrrents  of  durereat  orders. — Spite  of  their  insuntaneoos 
character,  induced  currents  can  themselves,  by  their  action  on  closed  circows. 
give  rise  to  new  induced  currents,  these  again  to  others,  and  so  on,  produan? 
induced  currents  of  different  orders. 

These  currents,  discovered  by  Henr>',  may  be  obtained  by  causinjto 
act  on  each  other  a  series  of  bobbins,  each  formed  of  a  copper  wire  co\trw 
with  silk,  and  coiled  spirally  in  one  plane,  like  that  represented  in  pl^*  ^ 
in  fig.  750.  The  currents  thus  produced  are  alternately  in  ^H^P^ 
directions,  and  their  intensity  decreases  in  proportion  as  they  arc  of  ahig»* 
order. 

896.  Properties  of  induced  currents. — Notwithstanding  their  ins^i^ 
taneous  character,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  experiments  that  inouceo 
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ts  have  all  the  properties  of  ordinary  currents.  They  produce  violent 
logical,  luminous,  calorific,  and  chemical  effects,  and  finally  give  rise 
'  induced  currents.  They  also  deflect  the  magnetic  needle  and  mag- 
steel  bars  when  they  are  passed  through  a  copper  wire  coiled  in  a 
ound  the  bars. 

e  intensity  of  the  shock  produced  by  induced  currents  renders  their 
i  comparable  to  those  of  electricity  at  high  potential, 
e  direct  induced  current  and  the  inverse  induced  current  have  been 
ired  as  to  three  of  their  actions :  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the  deflec- 
f  the  galvanometer,  and  the  magnetising  action  on  steel  bars.  In  these 
ts  they  differ  greatly :  they  are  about  equal  in  their  action  on  the  gal- 
leter  ;  but  while  the  shock  of  the  direct  current  is  very  powerful,  that 
inverse  current  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  same  difference  prevails 
eference  to  the  magnetising  force.  The  direct  current  magnetises  to 
tion,  while  the  inverse  current  does  not  magnetise. 
^  &aws  of  tnaae«a  ennrents.  In  his  special  treatise  on  induction, 
ucci  has  deduced  from  his  own  researches,  and  from  those  of  Faraday, 
Dove,  Abria,  Wtber,  Marianini,  and  Felici,  the  following  laws  in  refer- 
o  induced  currents : — 

The  strength  ofifutuced  currents  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  inducing 
Its, 

This  strength  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  induc- 
id  induced  currents. 

The  electromotive  force  developed  by  a  given  quantity  of  electri- 
r  the  same  whatever  be  the  nature^  section^  or  shape  of  the  inducing 
t 

The  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  induction  of  a  current  on 
iven  conducting  circuit  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  conductor. 
The  development  of  induction  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  insu- 

body  interposed  between  the  induced  and  itiducing  circuit, 
lis  latter  law  is  in  disaccord  with  the  experiments  of  Faraday,  on  the 
ion  of  statical  electricity  (725). 

APPARATUS   FOUNDED  ON   INDUCTION. 

I,  MMraeto-eleotiical  apparatus. — After  the  discovery  of  magneto- 
cal  induction,  several  attempts  were  made  to  produce  an  uninterrupted 
of  sparks  by  means  of  a  magnet.  Apparatus  for  this  purpose  were 
d  by  Pixii  and  Ritchie,  and  subsequently  by  Saxton,  Ettings- 
n,  and  Clarke.  Fig.  756  represents  that  invented  by  Clarke.  It  con- 
f  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnetic  battery,  A,  fixed  against  a  vertical 
n  support.  In  front  of  this  are  two  bobbins,  B  B',  moveable  round 
izontal  axis.  These  bobbins  are  coiled  on  two  cylinders  of  soft 
lined  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  soft  iron,  V,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
r  plate  of  brass.  These  two  plates  are  fixed  on  a  copper  axis,  termin- 
t  one  end  by  a  commutator,  qi,  and  at  the  other  by  a  pulley,  which 
ed  by  an  endless  band  passing  round  a  large  wheel,  which  is  turned  by 
lie. 
ch  bobbin  consists  of  about   1,500  turns  of  very  fine  copper  wire 


order  thai  in  each  wire  the  induced  cLrrent  may  be  in  the  same 
is  coiled  on  the  two  bobbins  in  different  directions — that  is,  c 
handed,  the  other  left-handed. 

When  now  ihe  electromagnet  turns,  its  two  branches  bccoiji 
magnetised  in  contrary  directions  under  the  influence  of  the  ma 
in  each  wire  an  induced  current  is  produced,  the  direction  of  "1 
at  each  half  turn. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  the  bobbins— B,  for  instance— while  it  n 
pletc  revolution  in  front  of  the  poles  a  and  i  of  the  magnet ; 
poles  of  the  electromagnet  successively  a'  and  6'.     Let  us  ftulJ 
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pole  4,  its  soft  iron  is  demagnetised,  and  the  Amp^rian  currents  cease 
\.  The  intensity  of  the  induced  current  in  the  bobbin  decreases,  until 
right  line  joining  the  axes  of  the  two  bobbins  is  perpendicular  to  that 
h  joins  the  poles  o  andiof  the  bar.  There  is  now  no  magnetism  in  the 
but  quickly  approaching  the  pole  4,  its  soft  iron  is  then  magnetised  in- 


■pposite  direction— that  is,  becomes  a  north  pole  (lig.  Ty))-  The  Am- 
in  currents  are  then  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a' ;  and  as  they  are 
nencing,  they  develop  in  ihe  wire  of  the  bobbin  an  inverse  current  (888) 
h  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  developed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
lution.  Moreover,  this  second  current  adds  itself  to  the  first  ;  for  while 
lobbin  moves  away  from  a,  it  approaches  *,  Hence,  Ouring  the  lower 
revolution  from  a  to  b,  ihc  wire  was  successively  traversed  by  two 
ced  currents  in  the  same  direction,  and  if  the  rotatory  motion  is  suffi- 
iy  rapid,  we  might  admit  during  this  half- re  volution  the  existence  of  a 
e  current  of  the  wire. 

rhe  same  reasoning  applied  to  the  figures  760  and  761  will  show  that 
ig  the  upper  half- revolution  the  wire  of  the  bobbin  B  is  still  traversed  by 
igle  current,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  (he  lower  half-revo- 
■n.  What  has  been  said  about  the  bobbin  B  applies  obviously  to  the 
)in  B' ;  yet,  as  one  of  these  Is  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed, 
ng  each  upper  or  lower  ha  If- re  volution  the  currents  are  constantly  in  the 
e  direction  in  the  two  bobbins.    At  each  successive  half  re  volution  they 
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regards  each  other ;  the  IM 


both  change,  but  .ire  in  the  same  din 
direction  having  here  reference  to  figs.  758-761 

899.  Commntator.— The  object  of  this  apparatus  ifig.  761),  of  which 
763  is  a  section,  is  10  brins  the  two  allernaling  currents  always  in  iht  a 
direction.     It  consists  of  an  insulating  cylinder  of  ivor>'  or  elxinj-.  J,  id  i 


Fig.  76. 

axis  of  which  is  a  copper  cylinder,  if,  of  smaller  diameter,  fixed  to  the  W 
lure  V,  and  turning  with  the  bobbins.  On  the  ivorj-  cyUndcr  is  firM  a  I 
ferrule,?,  and  In  front  of  it  two  half-ferrules,  ^  and  u',  also  of  brass  and  cci 
pletely  insulated  from  one  another.  The  half-ferrule  0  is  connected  wi '  " 
ferrule  g  by  a  tongue,  ir.     On  ihe  sides  of  a  block  of  wood.  M,  ihete  » 


brass  platt 


■o  elastic  springs.  #  and .", «"' 
press    successively  f" 
half-ferrules  ■>  and  <'' 
rotation  takes  place. 

We    have    already  ' 
that  the  two  ends  of  il 
of  Ihe  bobbin,  ihos*  m 

direction  »ith 
10      the      currents 
through    them   at  an 
which  will   be   found  li 
those  farthest  a 
armature  V,  termirut*  11 
"*■  '*'■  metallic  axis  t,  and  ih 

on  the  half-femile  o' ;  while  (he  other  two  ends,  both  ii 
with  respect  to  the  curreni,  are  joined  to  the  fermle  ?,  and  ihcrtfrrt  10 
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•ferrule  0.  It  follows  that  the  pieces  00'  are  constantly  poles  of  alternating 
'Cflts  which  are  developed  in  the  bobbins  ;  and  as  these  are  alternately 
:ODtrary  directions,  the  pieces  o  and  a'  are  alternately  positive  and  nega- 
.  Now,  taking  the  case  in  which  the  half-femile  o'  is  positive,  the 
Wit  descends  by  the  spring  *,  follows  the  plate  m,  arrives  at  «  by  the 
ing  wire/,  ascends  in  c,  and  is  closed  by  contact  with  the  piece  0  ;  then 
m,  in  consequence  of  rotation,  o  takes  the  place  of  o\  the  current  retains 
same  direction ;  for,  as  it  is  then  reversed  in  the  bobbins,  o  has  become 
itive  and  o'  negative,  and  so  forth  as  long  as  the  bobbin  is  turned. 
With  the  two  springs  b  and  £  alone,  the  opposite  currents  from  the  two 
»s  o  and  o'  could  not  unite  when  tn  and  n  are  not  joined  ;  this  is  efTecied 
means  of  a  third  spring,  a  (tig.  756),  and  of  two  appendices,  i,  only  one  of 
ch  is  visible  in  the  figure.  These  two  pieces  are  insulated  from  one 
ther  on  an  ivory  cylinder,  but  communicate  respectively  with  the  pieces 
td  o'.  As  often  as  the  spring  a  touches  one  of  these  pieces  it  is  connected 
I  the  spring  b,  and  the  current  is  closed,  for  it  passes  from  6  to  a,  and 
1  reaches  the  spring  c  by  the  plate  n.  On  the  contrary,  as  long  as  the 
ng  a  does  not  touch  one  of  these  appendices  the  current  is  broken. 
For  physiological  effects  the  use  of  the  spring  a  greatly  increases  the 
nsity  of  the  shocks.  For  this  purpose  two  long  spirals  of  copper  wire 
1  handles,/ and/',  are  fixed  at  n  and  m.  Holding  the  handles  in  the 
ds,  so  long  as  the  spring  a  does  not  touch  the  appendices  /,  the  current 
ses  through  the  body  of  the  experimenter,  but  without  appreciable 
a ;  while  each  time  that  the  plate  a  touches  one  of  the  appendices  (', 
current,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  closed  by  the  pieces  *,  a,  and  c,  and 
sing  then  to  pass  through  the  wires  np,  mp',  there  is  produced  in  this 
1  through  the  body  a  direct  extra-current  which  causes  a  violent  shock. 
This  is  renewed  at  each  half-turn  of  the  electromagnet,  and  its  inten- 
■  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  rotation.  The  muscles  contract  with 
h  force  that  they  do  not  obey  the  will,  and  the  two  bands  cannot  be 
ached.  With  an  apparatus  of  large  dimensions  a  continuance  of  the  shock 
nendurable. 

All  the  effects  of  voltaic  currents  may  be  produced  by  the  induced  current 
Clarke's  machine.     Fig.  757  shows  bow  the  apparatus  is  to  be  arranged 


:he  decomposition  of  water.     The  spring  a  is  suppressed,  the  curr 

g  closed  by  the  two  wires  which  represent  the  electrodes. 

■"or  physiological  and  chemical  effects  the  wire  rolled  on  the  bobbin 
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fine,  and  each  about  500  to  600  yards  in  length.  For  physical  effects,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wire  is  thick,  and  there  are  about  25  to  35  yards  on  each  bobbin. 
Figs.  764  and  765  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  bobbins  and  the  commu- 
tator in  each  case.  The  first  represents  the  inflammation  of  ether,  and  the 
second  the  incandescence  of  a  metallic  wire,  0^  in  which  the  current  from  the 
plate  a,  to  the  plate  ^,  always  passes  in  the  same  direction. 

Pixii's  and  Saxton's  electromagnetic  machine  differs  from  Clarke's  in 
having  the  electromagnet  fixed  while  the  magnet  rotates. 

Wheatstone  has  recently  devised  a  compendious  form  of  the  magneto- 
electrical  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  induced  spark  in  firing  mines 

(784). 

900.  Marneto-electrlcal  machine. — The  principle  of  Clarke's  apparatus 
has  received  in  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  extension  in  lai^e  magneto- 
electrical  machines,  by  means  of  which  mechanical  work  is  transformed  into 
powerful  electric  currents  by  the  inductive  action  of  magnets  on  bobbins  in 
motion. 

The  first  machine  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Nollet,  in  Brussels,  rn 
1850  ;  fig.  766  represents  an  improved  form.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  firame, 
5  J  feet  in  height,  on  the  circumference  of  which,  eight  series  of  five  powerful 
horse- shoe  magnetic  batteries,  A,  A,  A,  are  arranged  in  a  parallel  order  on 
wooden  cross-pieces.  These  batteries,  each  of  which  can  support  from  i^ 
to  1 30  pounds,  are  so  arranged  that,  if  they  are  considered  either  ponlkl  to 
the  axis  of  the  frame,  or  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  opposite  poles 
always  face  one  another.  In  each  series  the  outside  batteries  consist  of 
three  magnetised  plates,  while  the  three  middle  ones  have  six  plates,  because 
they  act  by  both  faces,  while  the  first  only  acts  by  one. 

On  a  horizontal  iron  axis  going  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  frame 
four  bronze  wheels  are  fixed,  each  corresponding  to  the  intervals  bet»*ecn 
the  magnetic  batteries  of  two  vertical  series.  There  are  16  bobbins  on  the 
circumference  of  each  of  these  — that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  magnetic  pole* 
in  each  vertical  series  of  magnets.  These  bobbins,  represented  in  6g.  7^' 
differ  from  those  of  Clarke's  apparatus,  in  having,  iqstead  of  a  single  wire,  12 
wires  each  1 1^  yards  in  length,  by  which  the  resistance  is  diminished.  The 
coils  of  these  bobbins  are  insulated  by  means  of  bitumen  dissolved  in  oil  w 
turpentine.  These  are  not  rolled  upon  solid  cylinders  of  iron,  but  on  t«o 
iron  tubes,  split  longitudinally ;  this  device  renders  the  magnetisation  and 
demaj^nctisation  more  rapid  when  the  bobbins  pass  in  front  of  the  poles"' 
the  magnet.  Further,  the  discs  of  copper  which  terminate  the  bobbins  a'e 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fornuiii>n 
of  induced  currents  in  these  discs.  The  four  wheels  being  respect:vei) 
provided  wiih  16  bobbins  each,  there  are  altogether  64  bobbins  arrangevi  in 
16  horizontal  series  of  four,  as  seen  at  D,  on  the  left  of  the  frame.  The 
length  of  the  wire  on  each  bobbin  being  12  times  11^  yards,  or  138  yard> 
the  total  length  in  the  whole  apparatus  is  64  times  138  yards,  or  %^%y'  "i^^ 

The  wires  are  coiled  on  all  the  bobbins  in  the  same  direction,  and  net 
only  on  the  same  wheel,  but  on  all  four,  all  wires  are  connected  with  »«* 
another.  For  this  purpose  the  bobbins  are  joined,  as  shown  in  fig.  76":  ^^^ 
the  tirst  wheel  the  twelve  wires  of  the  first  bobbin,  4-,  are  connected  on  4 
piece  of  mahogany  fixed  on  the  front  face  of  the  wheel  with  a  plate  of  copper 
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ihem  with  ihe 
a  plale,  /,  and 


Dw,  for  ibe  bobbins  /,  v,  .  .  .  up  to  the  last,  v.  The  wires  of  this  bobbin 
finale  in  a  plale, «,  whii:h  traverses  the  first  wheel,  and  is  soldered  to  the 
Ks  of  ihe  first  bobbin  of  the  next  wheel,  on  which  the  same  series  of  con- 
tions  is  repeated  ;  these  wires  pass  to  the  third  wheel,  ihence  lo  the 
txb,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  axis. 

The  bobbins  being  thus  arranged,  one  after  another,  like  the  elements  of 
fcUcry  connected  in  a  series  [815),  the  ele':tricity  has  high  potential.  But 
also  be  arranged  by  connecting  the  plates  alternately,  not 
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H  with  each  other,  but  wiih  iwo  metal  rings  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  m 

■  uf  the  same  name  are  connected  wich  the  same  ring.     Lach  of  these  ringsil 
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y  be  used  where  a  high  degree  of 


then  a  pole,  and  ibis  arrangement  i 
Icnlial  is  noi  required. 

Krom  these  explanations  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  mani 
which  electricity  is  produced  and  propagated  in  this  apparatus.  An  b 
band  receiving  its  motion  from  a  steam-engine,  passes  round  a  pulley  Si 
at  the  end  of  the  axis  which  supports  the  wheels  and  ihe  bobbins,  and.  mo** 
1  he  whole  system  with  any  desired  rapidity.  Experience  has  shown  thai  !• 
obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  light,  the  most  suitable  velocity  Is  235  Kt^ 
lions  in  a  minute.  During  tbis  rotation  if  we  at  first  consider  a 
bobbin,  the  tube  of  soft  iron  on  which  ii  is  coiled,  in  passing  in  fronl  of  ll" 
poles  of  the  magnet,  undergoes  at  its  two  ends  an  opposite  inducnon-'" 
effects  of  which  are  added,  but  change  from  one  pole  to  another.  AstW 
lubes,  during  one  rotation,  pass  successively  in  front  of  sixteen  [W 
alternately  of  different  names,  they  are  magnetised  eight  times  in  00" 
nes  in  the  opposite  dircaion.  In  the  same  tiiW*" 
1  the  bobbin  eight  direct  induced  currems  and  (•! 
s  :  in  all,  sixteen  currents  in  each  revoluiion.  Wil 
in  a  minute,  the  number  of  currents  in  the  sw 
s  235  X  16  =  3,760  alternately  In  opposite  directions.  The  same  phen* 
is  produced  with  each  of  the  64  bobbins  ;  but  as  Ihey  are  all  coiled  m  • 
^ame  direction  and  arc  connected  with  each  other,  their  effects  ai 
.ind  there  is  the  same  number  of  currents,  but  the)'  are  more  Intense. 

To  utilise  these  currents  in  producing  an  intense  electric  light,  ll't*' 
munications  are  made  as  shown  in  fig.  769.  On  the  posterior  sidetbt™ 
bobbin,  jr',  of  the  fourth  wheel  terminates  by  a  wire,  G.  on  the  lUi*  "" 
which  supports  the  wheels  ;  the  current  is  thus  conducted  10  the  m*  ** 
thence  over  all  the  machine,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  from  any  desired  |»< 
1  n  the  front  the  first  bobbin,  x,  of  the  first  wheel  communicates  by  the  *' 
<»,  not  with  the  axis  itself  but  with  a  steel  cylinder,  c,  fitted  in  theiBS.^ 
which,  however,  it  is  insulated  by  an  ivory  collar.  The  screw  *, '0*"f 
the  wire  O  is  attached,  is  hkewise  insulated  by  a  piece  of  ivory.  Fn»'|^ 
cylinder  c  the  current  passes  to  a  fixed  metallic  piece,  K,  fiotn  •ii'^ 
passes  to  the  wiie  H,  which  transmits  it  to  the  binding  sere*  a  uf  "S-'j 
The  binding  screw  b  communicates  with  the  Iramework,  and  ihetefew" 


I,  and  eight 
;  thus  produced 
'crse  induced 
velocity  of  135 
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he  wire  of  the  last  bobbin,  x  ^fig.  769).  From  the  two  binding  screws  a 
uid  b  the  current  is  conducted  by  means  of  two  copper  wires  to  two  charcoals, 
he  distance  of  which  is  regulated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  analogous  in 
>rinciple  to  that  already  described  (825). 

In  this  machine  the  currents  are  not  rectified  so  as  to  be  in  the  same 
lirection  ;  hence  each  carbon  is  alternately  positive  and  negative,  and  in 


Fig.  769. 

fiact  they  are  consumed  with  equal  rapidity.  Experiment  has  shown  that, 
irhen  these  currents  are  applied  to  produce  the  electric  light,  it  is  not  neces- 
Huy  they  should  be  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  used 
ior  electrometallurgy,  or  for  magnetising,  they  must  be  rectified,  which  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  suitable  commutator. 

The  light  produced  by  the  magneto-electrical  machine  is  very  intense  ; 
rith  a  machine  of  four  wheels  the  light  obtained  is  equal  to  that  of  1 50 
Tarcel  lamps.  A  machine  of  six  wheels  gives  a  light  equal  to  200  Carcel 
aunps. 

Serrin  has  constructed  a  new  regulator  for  this  light,  which,  like  the 
itlder  ones,  brings  the  charcoals  together  in  proportion  as  they  become  used  ; 
i«d  further  removes  them  when  they  are  in  contact.  It  contains  no  clockwork 
notion,  and  is  worked  by  the  weight  of  one  of  its  pieces. 

This  light,  which  requires  no  other  expenditure  than  that  of  a  single 
korse-power  to  turn  the  coils  when  there  are  not  more  than  four  of  them,  is 
<ivantageousIy  used  for  signalling  by  night  on  large  vessels,  and  for  light- 
houses. One  of  these,  constructed  by  Holmes,  is  now  in  use  at  the  South 
^oreland  lighthouse. 

901.  •lem«n»'  armature. — Siemens  devised  an  armature  or  bobbin  for 
^^gneto-electrical  machines,  in  which  the  insulated  wire  is  wound  longi- 
^dinally  on  the  core,  instead  of  transversely,  as  is  usually  the  case. 


Fig.  77a 

It  consists  of  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  AB  (fig.  770),  from  one  foot  to  three 
^  in  length,  according  to  circumstances.   A  deep  groove  is  cut  on  the  outer 
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length  of  this  core  and  on  the  ends,  in  which  is  coiled  the  insulated  wire  as 
in  a  multiplier.  To  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  brass  discs,  E  and  D,  arc 
secured.  With  E  is  connected  a  commutator,  C,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
steel  insulated  from  each  other  and  connected  respectively  with  the  two  ends 
of  the  wire.  On  the  other  disc  is  a  pulley,  round  which  passes  a  cord,  so 
that  the  bobbin  moves  very  rapidly  en  the  two  pivots. 

When  a  voltaic  current  circulates  in  the  wire,  the  two  cylindrical  seg- 
ments, A  and  B,  are  immediately  magnetised,  one  with  one  polarity  and  the 
other  with  the  opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  passing  a  voltaic 
current  through  the  wire  of  the  bobbin,  the  bobbin  itself  be  made  to  rotate 
rapidly  between  the  opposite  poles  of  magnetised  masses,  as  the  segments 
A  and  B  become  alternately  magnetised  and  demagnetised,  their  induction 
produces  in  the  wire  a  series  of  currents  alternately  positive  and  negati\*e, 
as  in  Clarke's  apparatus  (899).  When  these  currents  are  collected  in  a  com- 
mutator which  adjusts  them — that  is,  sends  all  the  positive  currents  on  one 
spring  and  all  the  negative  on  another — these  springs  become  electrodes 
from  one  of  which  positive  electricity  starts  and  from  the  other  negative.  If 
these  springs  are  connected  by  a  conductor,  the  same  effects  are  obtained  as 
when  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  united. 

Siemens  has  constructed  a  magneto-electrical  machine  in  which  this  arma- 
ture is  utilised.  It  has  the  great  advantage  that  a  large  number  of  small 
magnets  may  be  used  instead  of  one  large  one*  As,  weight  for  weight,  the 
former  possesses  greater  magnetic  force  than  the  latter,  they  can  be  made 
more  economically.  And  as  the  armature  is  always  very  near  the  magnets, 
it  receives  greater  momentum,  and  is  more  rapidly  changed* 

902.  Tiriid'a  magiieto-«leotrloal  maolila«. — Mr.  Wild  has  recently  con- 
structed a  magneto-electrical  machine,  in  which  Siemens'  armature  is  used 
along  with  a  new  principle — that  of  the  multiplication  of  the  current  Instead 
of  utilising  directly  the  current  produced  by  the  induction  of  a  magnet,  Mr. 
Wild  passes  it  into  a  strong  electromagnet,  and  by  the  induction  of  this  latter 
a  more  energetic  current  is  obtained. 

This  machine  consists  first  of  a  battery  of  12  to  16  magnets  P  (fig.  77' ' 
each  of  which  weighs  about  3  pounds,  and  can  support  about  20  pounds. 
Between  the  poles  of  the  magnets  two  soft  iron  keepers,  CC,  are  arranged, 
separated  by  a  brass  plate,  O.  These  three  pieces  are  joined  by  bolts,  and  the 
whole  compound  keeper  is  perforated  longitudinally  by  a  cylindrical  cavity, in 
which  works  a  Siemens'  armature,  //,  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  wire 
of  this  armature  terminates  in  a  commutator,  which  leads  the  positive  and 
negative  currents  to  two  binding  screws,  a  and  b.  This  commutator  is  ^epr^ 
sented  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig.  773.  At  the  other  end  is  a  pulley  by  which 
the  armature  can  be  turned  at  the  rate  of  25  turns  in  a  second.  The  wire  on 
the  armature  is  20  yards  long. 

Below  the  support  for  the  magnets  and  their  armatures  are  two  large 
electromagnets,  BB.  Each  consists  of  a  rectangular  soft  iron  plate,  36  inches 
in  length  by  26  in  breadth  and  ij  inch  thick,  on  which  are  coiled  about  1,600 
feet  of  insulated  copper  wire.  The  wires  of  these  electromagnets  are  joined 
at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit  of  3,2CX)  feet.  One  of  the  other 
ends  is  connected  with  the  binding  screw  a  and  the  other  with  b.    At  the 
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Hie  two  plates  are  joined  by  a  transverse  plate  of  iron  so  as  to  form  a 
te  electromagnet. 

M  the  bottom  of  the  electromagnets  BB  are  two  iron  armatures  separated 
L  brass  plate,  O,  and  in  tlic  entire  length  is  a  cylindrical  channel  in  which 
ks  a  Siemens'  armature  m  as  above  ;  this  armature,  however,  is  abo^'e  a 


In  length,  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  wire  is  100  feet  lo 
ends  are  connected  with  a  commutator,  from  which  the  adjusted  c 
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itated  at  the  rate  of 
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Fig.  77Z  shows  on  a  larger  scale  a  cross  section  of  the  bobbin  « of  lln 
armatures  CC  and  of  the  plates  AA,  on  which  is  coiled  the  wire  of  iheelearo- 
magnets  BB. 

These  details  being  premised,  the  foilow-ing  Is  ihe  working  u(  iht 
machine.    When  the  armatures  ii  and  in  are  rotated  by  means  of  4  ii«a 


engine  with  the  velocity  mentioned,  the  magnets  produce  in  the  liistMi* 
ture  induced  currents,  which,  adjusted  by  ihe  commutator,  pass  iniolbe 
electromagnet  HB,  and  magnetise  it.  But  as  these  impart  to  die  lu*^ 
armatures  CC  opposite  polarities,  the  induction  of  these  latter  producw  n 
the  armature  m  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  currents  (ar  more  puwtitf 
than  those  of  the  upper  armature ;  so  that  when  these  are  adjusted  hy 
commutator  and  directed  by  the  wires  r  and  s,  very  powerful  cffecls 
obtained. 

These  effects  are  still  further  intensified  if,  as  Mr.  Wild  has  done,  d« 
adjusted  current  of  the  armature  m  is  passed  into  a  second  electronujpiA 
whose  armatures  surround  a  third  and  larger  Siemens'  armature  turning  nlk 
the  two  othets.  A  current  is  thus  obtained  which  mcUs  an  iron  wire  ito" 
long  and  more  than  az  inches  in  diameter. 

903.  ltmAV%  drnsatonupiatlQ  inaetUD«.~Mr.  Ladd  has  invnUed 
very  remarkable  dynamomagneiic  machine.  It  consists  of 
armatures,  rotating  with  great  velocity,  and  of  two  iron  plates  AA  (li|.  7l\ 
surrounded  by  an  insulated  cupper  wire.  Ladd's  machine  differs  from  '' 
of  Wild  in  the  following  respects  :— 

i.  There  are  no  permanent  magnets  ;  ii.  the  electromagnets  BB  Wt 
joined  so  as  to  form  a  single  electromagnet,  but  arc  two  distinct  dw 
magnets,  each  having  at  the  end  two  hollow  cylinders,  CC,  in  Bhid 
fitted  two  Siemens' armatures,  nt  and  «  ;  the  current  of  the  armature 'p 
ing  round  the  electromagnets  reverts  to  itself  This  reaction  of  ihecW 
upon  itself  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  machine;  it  is  an  apphcatioa  rf* 
principle  announced  simultaneously  by  Sir  C.  W  heat  stone  and  l^-  Mr. "  " 
The  wire  of  the  armature  m.  is  independent,  and  passes  into  the  apjon" 
which  is  to  utilise  the  current— for  instance,  two  carbon  points,  D. 

The  machine  being  thus  arranged,  if  a  voltaic  current  be  passed  ""t* 
all  through  the  electromagnets  BB,  it  magnetises  the  pUles  AAind* 
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cpers,  which  by  their  reciprncal  action  retain  n  quantity  of  r 
agnetism  sufficient  to  work  the  machine.     If,  then,  the  armatures  in  and  » 
\   rotated  by   means   of  two  bands  passing  round  a  common  drum,  the 
agnetism  of  the  holiow  cylinders  CC  acting  upon  [he  arma 

i,  which,  adjusted  by  a  commutator,  pass  round  the  eleclro- 
agncts  BB,  and  more  strongly  magnetise  the  cyhndcrs  or  shoes  CC. 
h«»e  in  their  turn  reacting  more  powerfully  on  the  armature  «,  strengthen 


Botrent ;  we  thus  see  that  n  and  B  continually  and  mutually  strengthen 
Bwhcr  as  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  increases.  Hence  as  the  iron  of 
^atmaiure  w  becomes  more  and  more  strongly  magnetised  under  the 
Ruence  of  the  electromagnets  BB,  a  gradually  more  intense  induced  cur- 
nt  is  developed  in  this  armature,  which  is  directed,  commutaled  or  not, 
cording  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed. 

In  a  machine  which  Mr.  Ladd  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867 
e  plates  AA  were  only  24  inches  in  length  by  12  inches  in  width.  With 
t»e  small  dimensions  the  current  is  equal  to  35  to  30  Bun  sen's  cells.  It 
A  work  the  electric  light  and  keep  incandescent  a  platinum  wire  a  metre 
^Bgth  and  a'5  mm.  in  diameter. 

Bbe  above  form  of  (he  machine  is  worked  by  steam  power.  Mr.  Ladd 
^Btvised  a  more  compact  form,  which  may  be  worked  by  hand.  This  is 
Msented  In  fig.  77;.  The  two  armatures  are  fixed  end  to  end,  and  the 
fel  lire  wound  on  It  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  shown  In  the  hgure. 
V  current  from  this  can  raise  to  white  heat  18  inches  of  platinum  wire 
'I  in.  In  thickness,  and  with  an  inductorium  (905)  containing  3  miles  of 
L  sparks  can  be  obtained. 
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ind  Wild's  machines  are  liable  to  the  objection  of  itquiifa 
a  rapid  rate.     The  armatures  become  heated  bv  li 
peatcd    develop  mei 
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hollow  cylinders  s 
apertures  throu^  n 
a  stream  of  cold  « 
is  made  to  How. 
ihey  can  be  applied  il 
dustrially,  their  veloci 
must  be  reduced,  eJ ' 
by  multiplying  itle  m 
her   of    Siei 
lures  or  modifyirtg ill 
arrangement.. 

.A    djtiairo-elKlria 

Siemens  was  found  > 
give  a  light  equal  to  i; 
candles  per  horse-power.     Assuming  that  each  horse-power  i 
with  an  expenditure  of  3  pounds  of  coal  (which  is  excessive),  one 
coal  is  sufficient  to  maintain   a  light  equal  lo  417  normal  candles, 
dvna mo-electrical  machine  is  employed  in  the  process  of  reducing  tt 
The  duty  of  such  a  machine  worked  by  one  horse-power  is  cquivaT 
the  precipitation  of  I,I30  pounds  of  copper  in  24  hours. 

These  machines  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  transformation^ 
mechanical  force  into  electricity,  light,  and  heat  (284,  483). 

904.  Ortuama'a  niBKneto-eleotrlcal  mselilae.    The  magneto-i 
machines  which  have  hitherto  been  described  are  all  open  lo  the  1 
that  they  only  give  momentary  currents,  allemaiely  positive  and  n 
These  currents  may  indeed  be  used  for  lighting  andfor  physiological  pi 
but  for  other  applications,  such  as  for  electro-plaiing,  they  must  t 
that  is,  by  means  of  a  commulator,  ihey  must  be  sent  always  ii 
direction.    This,  however,  is  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  a  certain  le 
electricity,  and  sparks  are  produced  which  rapidly  wear  away  the  ai 
of  the  commutators. 

These  inconveniences  are  not  met  with  in  an  apparatus  invented  Vl 
Gramme,  of  which  fig.  776  is  a  representation  about  Jth  of  the  re»l  * 
On  a  base  is  a  powerful  magnetic  battery,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ihiflW 
nelised  steel  plates,  between  the  limbs  of  which  an  axle  is  rotated  ti;  nT 
of  a  pulley  and  an  endless  band.  On  ihis  axle,  and  in  the  sameplaoca* 
branches  of  the  magnet,  is  a  soft  iron  ring,  on  which  are  wound  JjO 
of  insulated  copper  wire,  each  having  neatly  300  turns.  In  eadi  on 
wire  is  bent  inside  the  ring,  and  is  soldered  to  an  insulated  piece  of  to 
It  is  then  again  folded  on  the  ring,  so  as  lo  form  a  second  coiL    "  "^  ' 


904] 


Gra 


le's  Magmto-ehctrkal  Machine,  Siy 

1,  forming  a  con- 


passes  to  a  piece  of  brass  similar  to  the  first,  and  s 

nuoiis  conductor  divided  into  35  identical  bobbins. 
All  the  pieces  of  brass  to  which  the  copper  wire  is  soldered  are  insulated 
D  the  apparatus,  and  form  a  bundle  at  c  around  the  axis.    There,  on  the 


Tit.j7t 

St  horiiontal  diameter  of  the  ring,  one  part  of  these  pieces  is  in  contact 
Ih  two  brass  discs,  ta  and  K,  represented  in  fig.  777,  which  shows  below 
Eta  the  bobbins  and  their  accessories.  Thes«  two  discs  slide  on  their 
pports  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  two  springs  press  them  again; 
scesc. 

Suppose  now  thai  the  ring  with  Its  coils  turns  from  right  to  left  in  passing 
der  the  pole  B  of  the  miignet,  the  upper  part  of  the  ring  acquires  a  polarity 
t  reverse  of  thai  of  the  ring,  and  its  mag- 
tisalion  develops  a  current  the  inverse  of 
t  AmpJiian  currents  (888)  in  the  coils 
ich  approach  the  pole,  and  direct  in  those 
ich  recede  from  it.  Hence,  if  the  current 
med  on  the  right  near  the  middle  part,  R, 
^  system  is  positive,  that  developed  in 

opposite  region  is  negative. 

In  front  of  the  pole  A  a  similar  effect  is 
«]uced  ;  but  here  the  polarity  of  A  being 

opposite  of  that  of  B,  the  inverse  current 
*»  below  towards  K  is  positive,  and  the 
rent  on  the  left  is  negative. 
"JTius  there  are  continually  two  positive 
rents  proceeding  from  the  upper  and 
Cr   coils  towards  the  medial  region  R, 

two  negative  currents  directed  towards  pi^.,  ^,^ 

opposite  sides.    These  currents    pass 
>ce  to  the  corresponding  pieces^,  whence  they  are  collected  by  the  discs 
r,  which  transmit  them  to  the  two  binding  screws  a  and  *.    A  con- 
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tinuous  current  is  thus  produced  which  is  always  in  the  same  direction,  m 
being  the  positive  pole  and  n  the  negative  pole.  If  the  rotation  is  in  tbe 
opposite  direction,  the  poles  are  reversed. 

This  apparatus,  though  small  in  size — 9  inches  in  hei^t — is  very  power- 
ful ;  it  can  decompose  water,  and  heat  to  redness  an  iron  wire  20  centi- 
metres in  length  and  a  millimetre  in  diameter.     Mascart  and  Angot  deter- 
mined the  electromotive  force  of  different  Gramme's  machines  by  placing 
in  the  circuit  of  the  machine,  but  in  opposition  to  it,  a  number  of  DanicD^ 
elements.    The  velocity  of  rotation  was  then  increased  imtil  a  galvanonaeter 
in  the  circuit  was  not  deflected.     When  this  was  the  case,  seeing  that  the 
resistance  traversed  by  the  opposing  currents  was  the  same,  it  is  dear  that 
the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  machine  rotating  at  a  given  speed  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  corresponding  number  of  elements.   Thus, 
for  instance,  the  current  from  3  DanielFs  cells  was  found  to  annul  that 
of  a  particular  Gramme's  machine  rotating  with  a  velocity  of  10^  tarns 
per  second.    The  average  electromotive  force  due  to  this  machine  was 
found  equal  to  0*27  of  a  Daniell  for  a  velocity  of  i  turn  per  second.   With 
another  the  ratio  was  0*31,  and  with  others  again   as  much  as  0*8  of  a 
Daniell. 

The  general  result  was  found  to  be  that  when  the  velocity  docs  not  ef* 
ceed  50  turns  per  second,  and  the  currents  are  not  too  strong,  the  dectt* 
motive  force  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  rotation.  Using  alsomagneti» 
batteries  of  different  strengths,  the  electromotive  force  was  found  to  be  jn** 
portional  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

Hagenbach  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  laiger  madiine  of  tlii| 
kind,  which  was  worked  by  a  small  turbine  fed  by  the  water  supply  of  Bi» 
He  found  that  the  strength  of  the  current  yielded  by  the  machine  was  fj 
nearly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  rotation.    The  machine  was  intenW 
for  producing  the  electric  light  for  lecture  illustrations ;  and  it  was  fa» 
that  the  intensity  of  the  light  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  in  f^^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  machine.     With  a  velocity  of  ii**: 
turns  in  a  minute,  light  equal  to  that  of  567  normal  parafHne  candles 
attained  ;  each  candle  had  a  diameter  of  21  mm.,  and  the  height  of  its 
was  41  mm.     The  work  required  for  the  production  of  this  velocity  was 
to  rather  more  than  one-horse  power  ;  and  the  mere  cost  of  producing 
was  somewhat  less  than  three  shillings  an  hour.     Hagenbach's 
as  well  as  some  by  Tresca,  show  that  large  machines  are  more  econ 
worked  than  small  ones. 

905.  Zndaotorium.    Rnlimkorira    ooil. — These   are  arrangestents 
producing  induced  currents,  in  which  a  current  is  induced  by  theactk«| 
an  electric  current,  whose  circuit  is  alternately  opened  and  closed  in 
succession.     These  instruments,  known  as  inductoriums  or  induc^^ 
present  considerable  variety  in  their  construction,  but  all  consist 
tially  of  a  hollow  cylinder  in  which  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  bundle  of' 
wires,  with  two  helices  coiled  round  it,  one  connected  with  the  potes  "j 
battery,  the  current  of  which  is  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  t 
acting  arrangement,  and  the  other  serving  for  the   development  of 
induced  current.     By  means  of  these  apparatus,  with  a  current  of  dae^ 
four  Grove's  cells,  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  effects  arc 
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r1  to  and  superior  to  those  obtainab'e  with  electrical  machines  and  even 
most  powerful  Leyden  batteries. 

Of  all  the  forms  those  constructed  by  Ruhmkorff  are  the  most  powerful, 
i  778  is  a  represenlalion  of  one,  the  coil  of  which  is  about  14  inches  in 


[th.  The/r/wtfry  nr  iiiifiichii;  wire  is  of  copper,  and  is  about  ;  mm.  in 
meter  and  40  or  50  yards  in  length.  It  is  coiled  directly  on  a  cylinder  of 
Aboard,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  apparatus,  and  is  enclosed  in  an 
ilaiing  cylinder  of  glass,  or  of  caoutchouc.     On  these  is  coiled  '^esecond- 

or  induced  wire,  which  Is  also  of  copper,  and  is  about  ^  mm.  in  diameter. 
leat  point  in  these  apparatus  is  the  insulation.  The  wires  are  not  merely 
listed,  by  being  in  the  first  case  covered  with  silk,  but  each  individual  coil 
eparated  from  the  rest  by  a  layer  of  melted  shi-liac.  The  length  of  the 
nndary  wire  varies  greatly  ;  in  the  largest  size  hitherto  made  it  is  as  much 
!&>  miles.  With  these  great  lengths  the  wire  is  thinner,  about  \  mm.  The 
mer  and  longer  the  wire  the  higher  the  potential  of  the  induced  electricity. 
The  following  is  the  working  of  the  apparatus.     The  current  arriving  by 

wire  P  at  a  binding  screw,  ii,  passes  thence  in  the  commutator  C, 
e  afterwards  described  (fig.  781  J,  thence  by  ihe  binding  screw  i  it  enters 
primary  wire,  where  it  acts  inductively  on  ihe  secondary  wire;  having  Ira- 

cd  ihe  primary  wire,  it  emei^es  

he  wire  s  (fig.  779).  Following 
direction  of  the  arrows,  it  will 
cen  that  the  current  ascends  in 

binding  screw  ;,  reaches  an 
Dating  piece  of  iron,  o,  called 
hamimr.  descends  by  the  iiutiI 
rtd  passes  into  a  copper  plale, 
which  takes  it  to  the  commu- 
It  goes  from  there  to  the 
',  and  finally  to  the 
e  pole  of  the  battery  by  the 

n  the  primary  wire 

s  inductively  on  the  secondary  wire  (888),  when  it  opens  or  closes, 

constantly  interrupted.      This  is  effected  by  means 


interposing  a  condenser  in  the  primary  circuit. 

This  condenser  (fig.  780)  consists  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  pt 
other  and  insulated  by  larger  sheets  of  stout  paper,  v,  soaked 
in.  The  sheets  of  tinfoil  project  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  01 
r'  e",  so  that  when  joinec 
coating  of  a  condenser, 
numbers   the 
In  large  cond 
face  of  each  c 
much  as  75 
The   whole  b 
a  box  a(  the  t 

the  positive, 
with  the  bin 
which  I 


?\i.  ^&o. 


id  the  other,  the  n^ative,  is 
s  by  the  plate  K  ( 


on  emerging  from  the  bobbin  ;  a 

the  binding  screw  wi,  which  c 

tator  C,  and  with  ihe  battcrj'. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  the  c 

each  break  of  the  inducing  current  an  extra  current  is  produc 

direction,  which,  continuing  In  a  certain  manner,  proloDgs  it 
t  which  produces  the  spark  that  passes 
between  the  hammer  and  the  ai 
current  is  strong  this  spark  raf 
surface  of  the  hammer  and  anv 
are  of  platinum.  By  interposing 
in  the  inducing  circuit,  the  cxt 
stead  of  producing  so  strong  a 
into  [he  condenser  ;  the  positiv 
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and  n  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus  are  for  receiving  this  extra 

fmmutafor  or  key  serves  to  break  contact  or  send  the  current  in 
iction.  The  section  in  fig.  781  is  entirely  of  brass,  excepting  the 
'hich  is  of  ebonite :  on  the  two  sides  are  two  brass  plates  CC^ 
lese  press  two  elastic  brass  springs,  joined  (o  two  binding  screws, 
ith  which  are  also  connected  the  electrodes  of  the  battery.  The 
riving  at  a  ascends  in  C,  thence  by  a  screwy  it  attains  the  binding 
nd  the  bobbin  ;  then  returning  by  the  plate  K,  which  is  connected 
ammer,  the  current  goes  to  C  by  the  screw  x,  descends  to  c,  and 
J  battery  by  the  wire  N.  If,  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  the  key 
[80  d^[rees,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  exactly  the  opposite  takes  place  : 
t  reaches  the  hammer  by  the  plate  K  and  emerges  at  b.  If  lastly, 
turned  through  90  degrees,  the  elastic  plates  rest  on  the  ebonite 
of  on  the  plates  CC,  and  the  current  is  broken. 
fo  wires  from  the  bobbin  at  0  and  o'  (fig.  778)  are  the  two  ends  of 
lary  wire.  They  are  connected  with  the  thicker  wires  PP',  so  that 
nt  can  be  sent  in  any  desired  direction.  With  large  coils  the 
annot  be  used,  for  the  surfaces  become  so  much  heated  as  to  melt. 
luit  invented  a  mercury  contact-breaker  which  is  free  from  this  in- 
ce,  and  which  is  an  important  improvement. 
■bets  prod«e«d  by  Riilinik«rirs  eoll. — The  high  degree  of  poten- 
the  electricity  of  induction  coil  machines  possesses  has  long  been 
id  many  luminous  and  heating  effects  have  been  obtained  by  their 
)ut  it  is  only  since  the  improvements  which  Ruhmkorff  has  intro- 
>  his  coil,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  utilise  all  the  potential  of 
urrents,  and  to  show  that  these  currents  possess  the  properties  of 
well  as  of  dynamical  electricity. 

."d  currents  are  produced  in  the  coil  at  each  opening  and  breaking 
.    But  these  currents  are  not  equal  either  in  duration  or  in  poten- 
direct  current,  or  that  on  openings  is  of  shorter  duration,  but 
tential ;  that  of  closing  of  longer  duration  but  lower  potential, 
he  two  ends  P  and  P'  of  the  fine  wire  (figs.  778  and  779)  are  con- 
there  are  two  equal  and  contrary  quantities  of  electricity  in  the 
NO  currents  neutralise  each  other.     If  a  galvanometer  is  placed  in 
,  only  a  very  feeble  deflection  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
•ent.    This  is  not  the  case  if  the  two  ends  P  and  P'  of  the  wire  are 
As  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  then  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
hat  which  has  highest  potential,  that  is,  the  direct  one,  passes  in 
d  the  more  so  the  greater  the  distance  of  P  and  P^  up  to  a  certain 
lich  neither  pass.    There  are  then  at  P  and  P'  nothing  but  poten- 
I  are  alternately  contrary. 

fects  of  the  coil,  like  those  of  the  battery,  may  be  classed  under 
physiological^  chemical,  calorific^  luminous,  mechanical ;  with  this 
that  they  are  enormously  more  intense. 

ysiological  effects  of  RuhmkorfTs  coil  are  very  powerful ;  in  fact 
I  so  violent  that  many  experimenters  have  been  suddenly  pro- 
thenu  A  rabbit  may  be  killed  with  two  of  Bunsen's  elements,  and 
\X  larger  number  of  couples  would  kill  a  man. 
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The  calorific  effects  are  also  easily  observed  ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
interpose  a  very  fine  iron  wire  between  the  two  ends  P  and  P' of  the  induced 
wire  ;  this  iron  wire  is  immediately  melted,  and  bums  with  a  bright  light.  A 
curious  phenomenon  may  here  be  observed,  namely,  that  when  each  of  the 
wires  P  and  P'  terminates  in  a  very  fine  iron  wire,  and  these  two  are  brougbi 
near  each  other,  the  wire  corresponding  to  the  negative  pole  alone  melts, 
indicating  that  the  tension  is  greater  at  the  negative  than  at  the  positive 
pole. 

The  chemical  effects  are  very  varied,  inasmuch  as  the  apparatus  produces 
electricity  both  in  quantity  and  of  a  high  potential  Thus,  according  to  the 
shape  and  distance  of  the  platinum  electrodes  immersed  in  water,  and  to  the 
degree  of  acidulation  of  the  water,  either  luminous  effects  may  be  produced 
in  water  without  decomposition,  or  the  water  may  be  decomposed  and  the 
mixed  gases  disengaged  at  the  two  poles,  or  the  decomposition  may  take 
place,  and  the  mixed  gases  separate  either  at  a  single  pole  or  at  both  poles. 
Gases  may  also  be  decomposed  or  combined  by  the  continued  action  of 
the  spark  from  the  coil.  If  the  current  of  a  RuhmkorfTs  coil  be  passed 
through  a  hermetically  sealed  tube  containing  air,  as  shown  in  fig.  7S2, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form  nitrous  acid. 

The  luminous  effects  of  RuhmkorfTs  coil  are  also  very  remarkable,  and 
vary  according  as  they  take  place  in  air,  in  vapour,  or  in  very  rarefied  vapouft 

In  air  the  coil  produces  a  very  bright  loud  spark,  whidit 
with  the  largest-sized  coil  hitherto  made,  that  of  Mb 
Spottiswoode,  has  a  length  of  42  inches.     In  vacuo  the 
effects  are  also  remarkable.     The  experiment  is  made  bf 
connecting  the  two  wires  of  the  coil  P  and  P' with  thctwo 
rods  of  the  electrical  tgg  (fig.  630)  used  for  producing  ia 
vacuo  the  luminous  effects  of  the  electrical  machine.  A 
vacuum  having  been  produced  up  to  i  or  2  millimetres, a 
beautiful  luminous  trail  is  produced  from  one  knob  to  tbc 
other,  which  is  virtually  constant,  and  has  the  same  intca- 
sity  as  that  obtained  with  a  powerful  electrical  machine 
when  the  plate  is  rapidly  turned.     This  experiment  is 
shown  in  figs.  787  and  788.    Fig.  786  represents  a  remark- 
able deviation  which  light  undergoes  when  the  hand  is* 
presented  to  the  egg. 
The  positive  pole  of  the  current  shows  the  greatest  brilliancy  ;  its  lights 
of  a  fiery  red,  while  that  of  the  negative  pole  is  of  a  feeble  violet  colour ;  ^wl^ 
ovtr,  the  latter  extends  along  all  the  length  of  the  negative  rod,  which  is  no^ 
the  case  with  the  positive  pole. 

The  coil  also  produces  mechanical  effects  so  powerful  that  with  the 
largest  apparatus  glass  plates  two  inches  thick  have  been  perforated.  This 
result,  however,  is  not  obtained  by  a  single  charge,  but  by  several  successi^ 
charges. 

The  experiment  is  arranged  as  shown  in  fig.  783.  The  two  poles  of  the 
induced  current  correspond  to  the  binding  screws  a  and  b  ;  by  means  of  * 
copper  wire,  the  pole  a  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  an  apparatus  fc^ 
piercing  glass  like  that  already  described  (fig.  635),  the  other  pole  is  attached 
to  the  other  conductor  by  a  wire  d.     The  latter  is  insulated  in  a  b*^ 


Fig.  782. 


Itube  r,  tilled  with  shellac,  which  i 
Ihc  two  conductors  is  the  gl; 
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in  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
be  perforated,  V,     When  this 


senls  too  great  a  resistance,  there  is  danger  lest  the  spark  pass  in  the  coil 
^If,  perforating  the  insulating  layers  which  separate  the  wires,  and  then  the 
I  is  destroyed.  To  avoid  this,  two  wires,  t  and  c,  connect  the  poles  of  the 
Lwith  two  metallic  rods  whose  distance  from  each  other  can  be  regulated. 
the  spark  cannot  penetrate  through  the  glass,  it  strikes  across,  and 
>nl  b  not  injured. 

be  coil  can  also  be  used  to  charge  Leyden  jars.     With  a  large  coil, 
sparks  of  6  to  8  inches,  and  using  6  Bunsen's  elements  with  a  large 


Fig.  ;e<. 

fee,  Ruhmkorff  charged  large  batteries  of  6  jars  each,  having  about  3 
yards  of  coated  surface. 

he  experiment  with  a  single  Leyden  Jar  (fig.  784)  is  made  as  follows. 

Boatings  of  the  latter  are  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  the  coil  by 
li  and  i,  and  these  same  poles  are  also  connected,  by  means  of 
e  and  c.  with  the  two  horizontal   rods  of  a   universal   discharger 

\xi).    The  jar  is  then  being  constantly  charged  by  the  wires  i  and  d^ 
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sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  as  consunibf 
discharged  by  tlie  wires  e  and  c ;  tlie  discharges  from  mKan  taking  pUce  js 
sparks  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  verj-  luminous,  and  producing  a  deafea- 


ing  sound  ;  they  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  the  sparks  of  the  etertrkl 
machine,  but  are  rather  true  lightning  flashes. 

To  charge  a  batter)',  the  form  of  the  experiment  is  somewhat  varied;  H 
outer  coating  being  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  coil  by  the  wire  d,a 
the  inner  coating  with  the  other  by  the  rods  m,  n,  and  the  wire  c  { 
Tlie  rods  m  and  h  are  not,  however,  in  contact.  If  they  were,  a; 
currents,  the  inverse  and  direct,  pass  equally,  the  battery  would  nil  I 
constantly  charged  and  discharged  ;  while  from  the  distance  between  «  »• 
H  the  direct  current,  that  of  opening,  which  has  higher  potential,  passes  ^ 
and  it  is  this  which  charges  the  batterj*. 

90S.  StoAtmcAtlon  of  tba  ateotrlo  UkM.— Quet'  observed,  in  Hud] 
the  electric  hght  which  Ruhmkorff's  coil  gives  in  a  vacuum,  that  if  sooKi 
the  vapour  of  turpentine,  wood  spirit,  alcotwl,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  a 
be  introduced  into  the  vessel  before  exhaustion,  the  aspect  of  the  Ug''' i 
totally  modified.  It  appears  then  like  a  series  of  alternately  biigfal  wJ  "^ 
(Ones,  forming  a  pile  of  electric  light  between  the  two  poles  (fig.  787L 

In  this  experiment  it  follows  from  the  discontinuity  of  the  cunCTtJ 
induction,  that  the  light  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  a  serial' 
charges  which  are  nearer  each  other  in  proportion  as  the  hammer  olfe?)! 
oscillates  more  rapidly.  The  lones  appear  to  possess  a  rapid  gyralWT" 
imdulatory  motion.  Quet  considers  this  as  an  optica]  illusion;  forifn 
hammer  is  slowly  moved  by  the  hand,  the  zones  appear  very  diitinct  rf 
fixed. 

The  light  of  the  positive  pole  is  most  frequently  red,  and  th*'^J 
negative  pole  violet.  The  tint  varies,  however,  with  thevapourorpsin'r 
globe. 

Despret*  observed  that   the  phenomena  obtained  by  Ruhtnkorf  " 
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ordinary 


t  Quet,  with  a  discontinuous  current,  are  also  reproduced  with 
niinuoos  current,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the 
irrent  requires  a  considerable  number  of  couples,  while  the  di 
Itrent  of  the  coil  only  requires  a  single  clement.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 


but  little  increased  by  a 


lUnous  effects  of  tiiis  coil  a 
Umber  of  elements. 

909.  OaUiler's  tobe*. — The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  stratification 
r  the  electric  light  are  most  remarkable  when  the  discharge  of  the  Ruhm- 
xHr  coil  takes  place  in  glass  lubes  containing  a  highly  rarefied  vapour  or 
M.  These  phenotnena,  which  have  been  investigated,  are  produced  by 
«ans  of  sealed  glass  tubes  first  constructed  by  Ceissler,  of  Bonn,  and  gene- 
.Uy  known  as  GehsUr's  tubts.  The  lubes  are  filled  with  ditferent  gases 
'  vapours,  and  are  then  exhausted,  so  that  the  pressure  does  not  exceed  half 
iUimeire.    At  the  ends  of  the  lubes  two  platinum  wires  are  soldered  into 


1  platinum  wires  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  Ruhm- 

's  coil,  magnificent  lustrous  scr la?,  separated  by  dark  bands,  are  produced 

lugh  the  tube.    These  stiia;  vary  in  shape,  colour,  and  lustre  with  the 

«  of  the  vacuum,  the  nature  of  the  gas  or  vapour,  and  the  dimensions 

c  tube.    The  phenomenon  has  occasionally  a  still  more  brilliant  aspect 

which  the  electric  discharge  excites  in  (he  glass. 
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Fig.  789  represents  the  5tria?  gi> 
of  pressure  ;  in  ihe  bulbs  the  light 


1  by  hydrogen  under  half  a  tnillmttlB 
while,  in  the  capillar}'  parts  il  ■ 
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Fig.  790  shows  the  stria:  in  carbonic  acid  under  a  quarter  of  a  miUin 
pressure;  ihe  eolo'ir  is  greenish,  and  the  Mrije  have  not  the  same  fon 
hydrogen.     In  nitrogen  th.;  (ii,'lii  is  oriinge  yellow. 


Phickcr  fjiinfl  ih:it  the  light  in  a  Geissler's  tube  did  not  depend 
the  substance  of  the  electrodes,  but  simply  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  orvj 
in  the  tube.  He  has  found  that  the  lights  furnished  by  hydrogen,  nitrt 
carbonic  ojtide,  etc,  give  different  spectra  1 
they  arc  decompostd  by  a  prism.  The  disci 
of  the  coil  which  passes  through  a  highly  nr 
gas  would  not  pass  through  3  perfect  nci 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  1 
derable  substance  is  absolutely  necessjr)'  for 
passage  of  electricity. 

By  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnet  Piiieket  t 
the  action  of  magnetism  on  the  electric  discfc 
in  a  Geissler's  tube,  as  Davy  had  done  wilt 
ordinary  voltaic  arc,  and  obtained  many  coi 
results,  one  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
found  that  where  the  discharge  is  perpepdio 
10  the  line  of  the  poles,  it  is  separated  inl" 
1  be  referred  to  the  different  action  evened  bf 
s  produced  in  the  discharge. 


m 


jRotalion  of  Iniliuvd  Currents  by  Mngru-ts. 


B  light  of  Geissler's  lubes  has  been  applied  to  medical  purposes, 
;  capillary  tube  is  soldered  lo  two  bulbs  provided  with  platinum  wires  ; 
be  is  bent  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  branches  touch,  and  their 
Sties  are  twisted,  as  shown  at  a  in  fig.  791.  This  tube  contains  3 
larefied  gas,  like  those  previously  described,  and,  when  the  dischaige 
,a  light  is  produced  at  a,  bright  enough  to  illuminate  any  cavily  of  the 
nto  which  the  tube  is  introduced. 

k  KMbUob  of  iBilaaea  cnrrenM  by  macneta.^De  la  Rive  devised  , 
eriment  which  shows  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  that  magnets  act  on  1 
ht  in  Geissler's  tubes  in  accordance  with  the  laws  with  which  they  act  ' 
r  oiher  moveable  conductor. 

is  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  globe  or  electrical  egg  (fig.  792),  pro- 
It  one  end  with  two  stopcocks,  one  of  which,  can  be  screwed  on  the  air- 
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t_anil  the  other,  which  is  a  stopcock  like  that  of  Gay  Lussac  (376;,  s( 
induce  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  into  the  globe.  At  the  other  end  a 
e  is  cetnented,  ihroogh  which  passes  a  rod  of  soft  iron  about  J  of  an 
diameter,  the  lop  of  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Exccpi 
If  two  ends,  this  rod  is  entirely  covered  with  a  very  thick  insulating  layer 
Sac,  then  with  a  glass  tube  also  coated  with  shellac,  and  finally  with 
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another  glass  tube  tiniformly  coated  with  a  laye 
layer  must  be  at  least  |  of  an  inch  thick.  Insii 
layer  is  suTrounded  at  x  with  a  copper  ring  coone 
wire  with  a  binding  screw,  c. 

The  vessel  having  been  exhausted  as  com[rfet( 
of  ether  or  of  turpentine  are  introduced  by  mea 
again  exhausted,  so  that  the  vapour  remaining  is  \ 

A  thick  disc  of  soft  iron,  o,  provided  with  a  bii 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  a  powerful  electromaj 
rod  run  is  placed  on  this  disc,  while  at  the  same  t 
secondar)-  wire  of  RuhmkorlPs  coil  is  connected 
and  the  other  with  the  knob  o.  If  then  the  coil  is 
action  the  electromagnet,  the  electricity  of  the  wi 
the  sofl  iron  rod,  and  that  of  the  second  wire  tc 
less  irregular  luminous  sheaf  appears  on  the  inside 
as  in  the  experiment  of  the  electric  egg. 

But  if  a  voltaic  current  passes  into  the  electro] 
different  ;  instead  of  starting  from  different  poin 
and  the  ring  -i',  the  light  is  condensed  and  emits  ; 
n  lo  X.  Further,  and  this  is  the  most  remarkab 
this  arc  turns  slowly  round  the  magnetised  cylin 
direction,  and  sometimes  in  another,  according  to 
current,  or  the  direction  of  the  magnetistn.  As  so 
the  luminous  phenomenon  reverts  to  its  original  a 

This  experiment  is  remarkable  as  having  been 
Rive  to  explain,  by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  ma) 


the  lumini 


observed  i] 
the  above  experiment  can  e 
by  magnets. 

Geissler  has  constructed  a  very  useful  form  o 
which  the  globe  is  exhausted  once  for  all.  Apart 
it  was  originally  devised,  it  is  a  very  convenienl 
strating  the  action  of  magnets  on  moveable  currei 

911.  HaBt  darelsped  bjrttaalndaetlon  sf  pa< 
In  moUan. — We  have  already  seen  in  Arago's  ex[ 
ting  copper  disc  acts  at  a  distance  on  a  magnetic  1 
a  rotatory  motion.  We  shall  presently  see  that 
with  great  velocity,  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  in 
strong  magnets  (917).  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to 
needle  or  of  the  copper,  a  certain  mechanical  fo 
overcoming  the  resistance  which  arises  from  the  li 
net.  Reasoning  upon  the  theory  of  the  transforn 
into  heat  f4S9),  it  has  been  attempted  lo  ascerl 
is  developed  by  the  action  of  induced  current 
powerful  magnets.  Joule,  with  a  view  of  del 
equivalent  of  heat,  coiled  a  quantity  of  coppc 
of  soft  iron,  and  having  enclosed  the  whole  in  3 
he  imparted  10  the  system  a  rapid  rotation  bel 
electromagnet.     A  thermometer  placed  in  the  liq 
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itity  of  heat  produced  by  the  intiuced  currents  in  the  soft  iron  and  the 
■round  it.  It  was  thus  found  that  the  heat  developed  was  proportional 
Ik  square  of  the  magnetism  evolccd,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  work 
t  in  the  rotation. 

r'oucauU  made  a  remarkable  eKperiment  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
esenied  in  fig.  793.      It  consists  of  a  powerful  electromagnet  fixed 


mially  on  a  table.  Two  pieces  ol  soft  iron,  A  and  B,  are  in  contact 
I'the  poles  of  the  mag'nel,  and  becoming  magnetised  by  induction,  they 
Iwntraie  their  magnetic  inductive  action  on  the  two  faces  of  a  copper 
fcD,  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ;  this  disc 
By  projects  between  the  pieces  A  and  B,  and  can  be  moved  by  means 
Ihandie  and  a  series  of  toothed  wheels  with  a  velocity  of  1 50  to  200  turns 
[aecond. 

So  long  as  the  current  docs  not  pass  through  the  wire  of  the  electro- 
jnei.  very  little  resistance  is  experienced  in  turning  the  handle,  and  when 
I  it  has  begun  to  rotate  rapidly,  and  is  left  to  itself,  the  rotation  continues 
Bt«e  of  the  acquired  velocity.  But  if  the  current  passes,  the  disc  and 
t  pieces  stop  almost  insrantaneously  ;  and  if  the  handle  is  turned  con- 
table  resistance  is  felt.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  ihe  rotation  be  continued,  the 
■  used  is  transformed  into  heal,  and  the  disc  becomes  heated  to  a  re- 
Rable  extent.  In  an  experiment  made  by  FoucauU  the  temperature  of 
mic  rose  from  to°  to  61°,  the  current  being  formed  by  three  of  Bunsen's 
penis  ;  with  six  the  resistance  was  such  that  the  rotation  could  not  long 
faiitinued. 

K3.  Tile  TelBphoDB. — To  the  number  of  instruments  depending  on  in- 
jion,  may  be  added  this  recent  discovery,  which  is  equally  remarkable 
tfie  surprising  character  of  the  results  which  it  produces,  and  for  the 
plicity  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced.     Figure  794  representSjH 
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perspective,  and  figure  795  a  section,  of  the  latest  fonn  of  telephone 
roved  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  Graham  BelL 

itially  of  1  steel  magnet  of  about  4  inches  in  lengib' 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  a  itood 
case.  Round  one  end  of  this  magnet 
a  tbin  flat  bobbin  BB  of  line  insulated  copf 
wire.  For  a  magnet  of  this  siie  a  lengtk 
250  metres  of  No.  38  wire,  orfering  a  re 
ance  of  350  ohms,  is  well  suited. 

The  ends  of  this  coll  pass  through  lonj 
(linnl  holes,  L  L,  in  the  case,  and  are  conDO 
with  the  binding  screws  CC.  In  front  of  1 
magnet,  and  at  a  distance  which 
lalcd  by  a  screw,  S,  but  which 
less  than  a  millimetre,  is-the  essential 
of  the  instrument,  a  diaphragm  Dofsoflirt^ 
not  much  thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
paper.  This  diaphragm  is  screwed  down 
ihc  mouthpiece  E,  which  is  similar  to,  tltougll 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  a  stetboscope 

The  instruments  are  connected  by  wim 
for  one  of  which  the  earth'  may  be  subsii'on^ 
as    in    ordinary    telegraphic    communiciM 
(S73).     Each  instrument  can  be  used 
as  sender  or  receiver,  though  in  actual  p] 
it  is   more   convenient   for   each   openlor 
have  two  telephones,  one  of  which 
''X   the  ear,  while  the  other  is  used  for  speJil 
V\i  ig*'  in'o  1     the     latter    being    larger    and  1 

powerful  than  the  receiver. 
The  action  of  the  instrument  depends  on  the  lact  that  whenever  the 
live  positions  of  a  magnet  and  of  a  closed  coil  of  wire  are  altered,  dteit 
produced  within  the  coil  a  current  or  currents  of  electricity.     Thi 


illustrated  by  reference  to  fig,  750,  When  the  magnet  is  suddenly 
nto  the  coil  a  current  is  produced  in  the' coil  in  a  particular  direction. 
s  no  current  so  long  as  the  coil  and  the  magnet  are  st.itionary. 
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ever,  the  magnet  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  a  current  is  produced  in  the 
osite  direction.  Similar  effects  are  produced  if,  while  the  magnet  is  in 
coil,  its  magnetism  is  by  any  means  increased  or  diminished. 
Now  in  the  telephone  the  magnet  and  the  coil,  when  once  properly  ad- 
ed,  remain  fixed.  But  the  magnet  M  magnetises  by  induction  the  soft 
I  membrane  D  in  front  of  it,  that  is,  converts  it  into  a  magnet  When, 
he  mouthpiece  being  spoken  into,  this  iron  membrane  vibrates  backwards 
forwards,  these  vibrations  give  rise  to  an  alteration  in  the  magnetism  of 
permanent  magnet,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  currents  are  produced  in 
mate  directions  in  the  coil  surrounding  the  pole.  Moreover,  the  alteration 
he  relative  positions  of  the  magnetised  diaphragm,  thus  magnetised  by  in- 
tion,  and  of  the  coil,  give  rise  to  currents  in  the  same  direction  as  the  above. 
ne  alternating  currents  being  transmitted  through  the  circuit  to  the  distant 
I,  alternately  attract  and  cease  to  attract  the  corresponding  diaphragm, 
ey  thereby  put  this  in  vibration,  and  when  the  mouthpiece  of  this  telephone 
leld  to  the  ear,  these  vibrations  are  perceived  as  sound,  corresponding  to 
t  which  is  transmitted.  Hence,  whatever  sound  produces  the  vibration  of 
:  diaphragm  of  the  sending  instrument  is  repeated  by  that  of  the  receiver. 
The  reproduction  of  the  sound  in  the  receiving  instrument  is  perfect  as 
as  articulation  is  concerned^  but  it  is  considerably  enfeebled,  as  might  be 
lected.  The  sound  has  something  of  a  metallic  character,  appearing  as 
teard  through  a  long  length  of  tubing,  while  it  faithfully  reproduces  the 
Lracteristics  of  the  person  speaking.  It  does  not  result  from  a  series  of 
irp  and  distinct  makes  and  breaks,  but  in  each  of  the  momentary  currents 
re  is  a  continuous  rise  and  fall  corresponding^  in  every  gradation  and 
exion,  to  the  motion  of  the  air  agitated  by  the  speaker. 
The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  disc  is  extremely  small  According 
Bosscha  a  unit  current  produced  a  displacement  of  0*034  of  a  mm.  and  as 
rents  of  -^^  of  this  are  perceptible,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  displace- 
nt  must  be  about  the  j^^th  of  the  wave-length  of  yellow  light  (628). 
The  current  in  a  telephone  is  estimated  by  De  la  Rue  as  not  exceeding 
t  which  would  be  produced  by  one  DanielPs  cell  in  a  circuit  of  copper 
e  4  mm.  in  diameter  of  a  length  sufficient  to  go  290  times  round  the  earth, 
is  current  would  have  to  pass  19  years  through  a  voltameter  to  produce 
.c.  of  detonating  gas.  This  is  about  1000  million  times  less  than  the  cur- 
ts  in  ordinary  use.  Such  currents  are,  however,  sufficient  to  cause  the 
Uraction  of  a  frog's  leg. 

Siemens  estimates  that  not  more  than  i^^j^  of  the  mass  of  sound  which 
5  sender  receives  is  reproduced.  That  this  is  possible,  is  due  to  the  great 
isitiveness  and  range  of  the  ear,  which  can  endure  the  sound  of  a  cannon 
a  distance  of  5  yards,  and  still  perceives  it  at  a  distance  10,000  times  as 
eat  This  represents  a  ratio  of  intensities  of  one  to  one  hundred  millions. 
This  extreme  delicacy  of  the  telephone  is  its  drawback  to  speaking 
rough  ordinary  telegraph  circuits.  The  currents  in  the  adjacent  wires,  and 
e  vibration  of  the  posts  and  of  the  insulators,  the  passage  of  a  cart  over 
5  streets,  acts  by  induction  on  the  telephone  circuit,  and  destroys  its  indi- 
tions.  When  a  telephone  circuit  was  placed  at  a  distance  of  20  metres 
m:i  a  well  insulated  line,  through  which  signals  were  sent  by  means  of  a 
ttery  of  a  few  elements,  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  in  the  telephone, 
ealdng  under  such  circumstances  is  like  speaking  in  a  storm. 
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Telephones  have  been  constructed  in  which  the  thin  iron  plate  ii  I^ 
placed  by  a.  thicker  one,  or  by  an  unmagnettc  one  ;  or  if  the  telepbooe  is 
held  close  to  the  ear,  the  plate  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  ih 
latter  two  cases  the  sounds  are  only  perceived  when  the  spiral  surroundiDg 
the  magnet  can  vibrate  with  ic, 

A  telephone  may  be  constructed  with  a  rod  of  iron  instead  of  a  magnet : 
when  the  rod  is  held  in  the  line  of  dip,  and  the  mouthpiece  is  sung  into,  tbe 
sounds  are  reproduced. 

From  its  extreme  sensitiveness,  being  perhaps  the  most  delicate  galvano- 
scope  we  possess,  the  telephone  promises  to  become  of  great  service  in 
scientific  research.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  a  galvanometer  in  a  Wheai- 
Stone's  bridge.  If  inserted  in  either  of  the  circuits  of  an  induction  coil, 
the  number  of  breaks  can  be  determined  from  the  hdght  of  the  tone  wbidi 
is  produced.  When  inserted  in  the  current  of  a  Holti's  macbine,  iIm 
disc  of  which  is  roiaiing  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the  height  of  the  (one  varia 
with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  with  the  capacity  of  the  condense". 
It  can  be  shown  also  that  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  most  distinct  stratification  in  a  Geissler's  tube  correspond  to  i 
definite  pitch  in  the  telephone. 

The  telephone  has  been  used  to  test  hardness  of  hearing.  If  the  ina{- 
netism  of  a  telephone  be  excited  by  galvanic  currents  which  are  made  in- 
termittent by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  and  if  a  telephone  is  inserted  in  a  btmcli 
circuit  (939),  then  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  principal  current,  by  the 
insertion  of  resistances,  the  strength  of  the  sounds  in  the  telei^one  nwy  t« 
varied  at  will. 

913.  The  XUeropbona.— When  the  wires  of  an  electrical  circuit,  in  which 
is  interposed  a  telephone,  are  broken,  and  rest  loosely  on  each  other,  sounds 
produced  near  the  poini  of 
contact  are  reproduced  awl 
magnified  in  the  telepho'* 
The  mierophotu,  invented  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  depends  on  tlii' 
fact ;  its  arrangement  may  I* 
greatly  varied ;  one  of  lif 
simplest  and  most  convtnJM! 
forms  is  that  represented  in 
figure  796.  A  piece  of  thui 
wood  is  fitted  vertically  do  ' 
base  of  the  same  material ;  i«° 
small  rods  of  gas  carbon  cc 
about  \  of  an  inch  thick  "< 
fixed  horizontally  in  the  T" 
right  ;  by  means  of  biidiiV 
screws,  they  are  in  tnetitti 
connection  with  the  wir«rf* 
circuit  in  which  is  a  small  battery  and  a  telephone  ;  and  in  each  of  than  * 
a  cai  it)-.  A  third  piece  D  of  the  same  material,  and  about  one  inch  low.* 
pointed  at  each  end,  one  of  which  rests  in  the  lower  cavity,  while  tlie  oibff 
pivots  loosely  in  the  upper  one.    When  a  watch  is  placed  on  the  base  »> "" 
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king  is  heard  In  the  telephone  with  surprising  loudness  ;  the  walking  of 
ly  on  the  base  suggests  the  stamping  of  a  horse  ;  the  scratching  of  a  quill, 
;  rustling  of  silk,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  are  perceived  In  the  telephone  at 
llstance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  ihesource  of  sound  ;  while  a  drop  of  water 
ling  on  the  base  has  a  loud  crashing  sound.  To  obtain  the  best  results  With 
MTticular  instrument,  the  position  of  the  carbon  must  be  carefully  adjusted 

trial  ;  and  indeed  the  form  of  the  instrument  Itself  must  be  variously 
>dified  for  the  special  object  in  view  ;  in  some  cases  great  sensitiveness  is 
quired  ;  in  others  great  range.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
ect  of  accidental  vibrations  due  to  the  supports,  the  base  should  rest  on 
!ces  of  vulcanised  tubing,  or  on  wadding. 

Jt  is  known  that  the  compression  of  a  semi-conductor,  such  as  carbon, 
ninishes  its  resistance,  while  a  diminution  in  the  compression  increases 
e  resistance.  The  action  of  the  microphone  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  ;  in 
nsequence  of  the  minute  alterations  in  the  pressure  and  in  the  degree  of 
ntact  at  the  break,  the  electrical  resistance  in  the  circuit  varies  in  accord- 
ce  with  the  sound  waves,  and  consequently  the  strength  of  the  currents 
ries  too.    The  result  of  this  is,  that  what  we  may  call  undulating  currents 

electricity  are  produced,  whose  amplitude,  height,  and  form  are  in  exact 
rrespondence  with  the  sound  waves.  The  effect  of  the  microphone  is  to  draw 
pplies  of  energj'  from  the  battery,  which  then  appear  in  the  telephone. 

914.  Tnalmeter. — This  instrument,  invented  by  Edison,  consists  essen- 
Ify  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  disc  of  carbon  forming  part  of  a  voltaic 


oril  is  e.vposed  to  varying  pressure.  It  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  re- 
tance  of  carbon  varies  very  greatly  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  ex- 
sed.  It  consists  of  an  iron  base,  on  which  are  two  rigid  supports 
;■  797)i  one  of  which,  a,  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  g  by  means 
a  wire.  An  ebonite  disc  d  is  screwed  into  (t,  and  in  a  circular  cavity 
this  ebonite  is  a  small  carbon  disc,  not  shown  in  the  hgure,  in  the  outer 
"face  of  which  is  a  strip  of  platinum  in  metallic  connection  with  one  pole 
an  element  /.  The  disc  of  carbon  is  closed  in  the  cavity  by  a  metal 
n  which  is  a   cavity.     There  is  a  similar  plug  f,  with  a  correspond- 
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ing  cavity  at  the  end  of  a  screw  ^,  which  works  in  the  upright  support ;  in 
the  two  cavities  is  placed  the  strip  of  substance  y^  with  which  the  experiment 
is  made. 

A  gentle  pressure  being  applied  by  the  screw  the  needle  is  deflected 
through  a  few  degrees,  and  its  position,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  is  noted.  The 
slightest  subsequent  contraction  or  expansion  is  indicated  by  a  deflection  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  very  great ;  a  thin  strip  of  ebonite 
is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  held  near  it,  so  as  to  affect  a  not  very 
delicate  galvanometer.  A  strip  of  gelatine,  inserted  instead  of  the  ebonite, 
is  expanded  by  the  moisture  of  a  damp  strip  of  paper  held  two  or  diree 
inches  away. 

The  apparatus  seems  well  adapted  for  the  qualitative  observation  ot 
minute  changes  in  length  ;  it  has  been  used,  for  instance,  to  show  the  very 
small  elongation  of  an  iron  rod  when  it  is  magnetised  (870).  Great  care 
is  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  carbon  disc ;  the  best  kind  seems  to  be 
made  from  lampblack  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  and  then  powerfully 
compressed  into  a  button. 

915.  Bdison's  loud-spealciDr  telephone. — Although  depending  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  we  may  attempt  a  description  here  of  an  insmi- 
ment  which  has  only  become  known  in  this  country  as  these  pages  are 
passing  through  the  press,  and  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  successfid 
of  all  the  attempts  to  transmit  speech  to  a  distance. 

An  adjustable  metal  spring  presses  on  the  surface  of  a  small  cylinder, 
made  of  chalk,  moistened  with  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  acetate  of 
mercury  ;  both  the  spring  and  the  cylinder  form  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  is  a 
battery  and  a  Reis's  transmitter  (872).  The  spring  is  connected  in  a  suit- 
able manner  with  a  mica  disc  which  is  the  vibrating  part  of  a  mouthpiece 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  telephone.  The  cylinder  can  be  turned  at  a  uniform 
rate,  either  by  hand,  or  by  an  automatic  clockwork  arrangement 

Now  while  the  spring  is  pressing  on  the  cylinder,  if  the  latter  be  routed 
in  a  direction  away  from  the  mouthpiece,  in  consequence  of  the  friction 
between  the  spring  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  a  certain  pull  will  be 
exerted  on  the  disc,  which  will  tend  to  drag  it  outwards.  If  the  direction  of 
rotation  were  the  opposite,  the  disc  would  be  pushed  inwards.  Now  the 
amount  of  pull  or  push  will  depend  on  the  friction  between  the  point  and  the 
surface.  If  a  momentary  current  be  passed,  there  will  be  a  momentary  d^ 
composition  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  its  friction  will  be  altered  in  con- 
sequence of  this  momentary  decomposition,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the 
disc  moves  inwards,  and  a  series  of  such  intermissions  of  the  current  produces 
a  corresponding  series  of  pulsations  of  the  disc,  which  if  sufficiently  rapid 
produce  a  sound.  The  friction  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  is  in  fact  modified 
by  means  of  electrical  decomposition,  a  lubricator  is  liberated  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  sound  waves,  and  thus  the  sound  which  they  represent  is 
reproduced.  The  reproduction  is  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout  a  room, 
the  sounding  instrument  being  at  a  distance.  Although  ordinary  speech 
and  music  can  thus  be  transmitted,  yet  the  sounds  have  a  harsh  metallic 
character  which  is  not  pleasing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  individual  charades 
of  the  voice  is  preserved. 
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CHAPTER   Vir. 

EFFECTS  OF  POWERFUL   MAGSF.TS.      DIAMAKNETISM. 

916.  OpUcBl  eSeotm  orpowerftil  macset*.— F.traday  observed,  in  1S45, 
that  a  powerful  electromagnet  exercises  aa  action  on  many  substances,  such 
that  if  a  polarised  ray  traverses  them  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  mug- 
netic  poles,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  deviated  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetisation. 

Figure  79S  represents  Faraday's  apparatus,  as  constructed  by  RuhmkorfT, 
o  very  powerful  electromagnets,  M  and  N,  fixed  on  two  iron 


ipports,  00',  which  can  be  moved  on  a  support,  K.  The  current  from  a 
ntter}'  of  10  or  11  Bunsen's  elements  passes  by  the  wire  A  to  the  commu- 
r  H,  the  bobbin  M,  and  then  to  the  bobbin  N,  by  the  wire  (,  descends  in 
ihe  wire  I,  passes  again  in  the  commutator,  and  emerges  at  B.  The  two 
cylinders  of  soft  iron,  which  are  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbins,  are  perforated  by 
cylindrical  holes,  to  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  pass.  At  b  and  a  there  are 
»wo  Nicol's  prisms,  the  first  serving  as  polariser  and  the  second  as  analyser. 
£y  means  of  a  limb  this  latter  is  turned  round  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
■circle,  P. 

The  two  prisms  being  then  placed  so  that  their  principal  sections  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  prism  a  completely  extinguishes  the  light 
transmitted  through  the  prism  *.  If  at  ^,  on  Ihe  axis  of  the  two  coils,  a  plate 
'be  placed  with  parallel  faces,  either  of  ordinary  or  fiint  glass,  light  is  still 
Extinguished  so  long  as  the  current  does  not  pass  ;  but  when  the  communi- 
cations are  established,  the  light  reappears.  It  is  now  coloured,  and  if  the 
,,  Analyser  be  turned  from  lelt  or  right,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current, 
Jfce  light  passes  through  the  different  lints  of  the  spectrum,  as  is  the  case  with 
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plates  of  quartz  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  (665).  Becquerei  showed 
that  a  large  number  of  substances  can  also  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation 
under  the  influence  of  powerful  magnets.  Faraday  assumed  that  in  these 
experiments  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  was  due  to  an  action  of 
the  magnets  on  the  luminous  rays,  while  Biot  and  Becquerei  ascribed  the 
phenomena  to  a  molecular  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  transparent  bodies 
submitted  to  its  influence. 

917.  DiammffnetlMii.  —  Coulomb  observed,  in  1 802,  that  magnets  act  upon 
all  bodies  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  ;  this  action  was  at  first  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  ferruginous  particles.  Brugmann  also  found  that  certain 
bodies,  for  instance,  bars  of  bismuth,  when  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet,  do  not  set  axially  between  the  poles,  that  is,  in  the  line 
joining  the  poles,  but  equatorially,  or  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  This 
phenomenon  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  bodies  were 
transversely  magnetic.  Faraday  made  the  important  discovery  in  1845  that 
all  solids  and  liquids  which  he  examined  are  either  attracted  or  repelled  by  a 
powerful  electromagnet.  The  bodies  which  are  attracted  are  called  magnetic 
or  paramagnetic  substances,  and  those  which  are  repelled  are  diamagiutic 
bodies.  Among  the  metals,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  platinum,  cerium, 
osmium,  and  palladium  are  magnetic ;  while  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  tin, 
mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  and  arsenic  are  diamagnetic,  bismuth  being 
the  most  so  and  arsenic  the  least.  The  diamagnetic  effects  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  very  powerful  magnets,  and  it  is  by  means  of  Faraday's 
apparatus  that  they  have  been  discovered  and  studied.  In  experimenting  on 
the  diamagnetic  effects — solids,  liquids,  and  gases — armatures  of  soft  iron,  S 
and  Q,  (figs.  799-801)  of  different  shapes  are  screwed  on  the  magnets. 

i.  Diamagnetism  of  solids.  If  a  small  cube  of  copper  suspended  by  a 
fine  silk  thread  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  (fig.  800),  be  in  rapid  rota- 
tion between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet,  it  stops,  the  moment  the  current 
passes  through  the  bobbins.   If  the  moveable  piece  have  the  form  of  a  small 


Fig.  79^. 


Fig.  80c. 


rectangular  bar  it  sets  equatorially^  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bob- 
bins, if  it  is  a  diamagnetic  substance,  such  as  bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper: 
but  axially^  or  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  if  it  is  a  magnetic  substance,  sud» 
as  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt. 

Besides  the  substances  enumerated  above,  the  following  are  diamagnetic  ^ 
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ystal,  alum,  glass,  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphiu-,  sugar,  bread  ;  and  the 
ig  are  magnetic :  many  kinds  of  paper  and  sealing-wax,  fluorspar, 
e,  charcoal,  etc. 

liamagnetism  of  liquids.  Liquids  also  present  the  phenomena  of 
ism  and  diamagnetism.  In  making  the  experiment  ver>*  thin  glass 
lied  with  the  substance  are  suspended  between  the  poles  instead  of 
e  m  in  the  figure  800.  If  the  liquids  are  magnetic,  such  as  solutions 
or  cobalt,  the  tubes  set  axially ;  if  diamagnetic,  like  water,  blood, 
cohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  most  saline  solutions,  the  tubes  set 
ially. 

)r  remarkable  changes  take  place  in  the  direction  of  magnetic  and 
netic  substances  when  they  are  suspended  in  liquids.  A  magnetic 
ce  is  indifferent  in  an  equally  strong  magnetic  liquid  ;  it  sets  equa- 
in  a  stronger  magnetic  substance,  and  axially  in  a  substance  which  is 
>ngly  magnetic ;  it  sets  axially  in  all  diamagnetic  liquids, 
iamagnetic  substance  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  sub- 
sets equatorially.  According  to  its  composition,  glass  is  sometimes 
ic  and  sometimes  diamagnetic,  and  as  in  these  investigations  glass 
ire  used  for  containing  the  liquids,  its  deportment  must  first  be 
ned,  and  then  taken  into  account  in  the  experiment 
action  of  powerful  magnets  on  liquids  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
ig  experiment  devised  by  Pliicker.  A  solution  of  a  magnetic  liquid 
id  on  a  watch  glass  between  the  two  poles,  S  and  Q,  of  a  powerful 
nagnet.  When  the  current  passes,  the  solution  forms  the  enlarge- 
ipresented  in  fig.  801  ;  this  continues  as  long  as  the  current  passes, 
)roduced  to  different  extents  with  all  magnetic  liquids.  The  changes 
aspects  of  the  liquids  are,  however,  so  small  as  to  require  careful 
^  to  detect  their  existence.  A  method  of  magnifying  these  changes 
)  render  them  visible  to  large  audiences,  has  been  devised  by  Prof. 
A  source  of  light  is  placed  above  the  watch  glass  containing  a  drop 
olution  to  be  tried.  Below  the  watch  glass,  and  between  the  legs  of 
jnet,  is  placed  a  mirror  at  the  angle  of  45°.  By  this  means  the  beam 
passing  through  the  watch  glass  is  reflected  at  right  angles  on  to  a 
where  an  image  of  the  drop  is  focussed  by  a  lens.  If  now  a  drop  of 
letic  liquid,  such  as  water,  or,  better,  sulphuric  acid,  be  placed  on  the 
lass,  as  soon  as  the  current  passes,  the  flattened  drop  retreats  from 
poles,  and  gathers  itself  up  into  a  little  heap,  as  at  A  (fig.  801).  So 
forms  a  double  convex  lens,  by  which  the  light  is  brought  to  a  short 
low  the  drop,  an  effect  instantly  seen  on  the  screen.  When  the  current 
upted  the  drop  falls,  and  the  light  returns  to  its  former  appearance, 
etic  liquid,  such  as  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  has  exactly  the 
;  effect  The  drop  attracted  to  the  two  poles  becomes  flattened,  and 
of  a  plano-convex  shape,  at  which  it  rests,  it  becomes  nearly  concavo- 
is  at  B.  The  light  is  dispersed,  and  the  effect  manifest  on  the  screen, 
of  a  mirror  and  lens,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  may  be  placed  in  an  in- 
osition  under  the  watch  glass,  and  the  effects  are  somewhat  varied, 
illy  well  pronounced. 

diamagnetism  0/ gases,  Bancalari  observed  that  the  flame  of  a  candle 
i>etween  the  two  poles  in  Faraday's  apparatus  was  strongly  repelled 
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(fig.  799).  All  flames  present  the  same  phenomenon  to  different  extents, 
resinous  flames  or  smoke  being  most  powerfully  affected.    ^ 

The  magnetic  deportment  of  gases  may  be  exhibited  for  lecture  purposes 
by  inflating  soap  bubbles  with  them  between  the  poles  of  the  electromagnet^ 
and  projecting  on  them  either  the  lime  or  the  electric  light. 

Faraday  experimented  on  the  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  nature  of  gases. 
He  allowed  gas  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  visible  gas  or  vapour,  so 
as  to  render  it  perceptible,  to  ascend  between  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet,  and 
observed  their  deflections  from  the  vertical  line  in  the  axial  or  equatorial 
direction  ;  in  this  way  he  found  that  oxygen  was  least,  and  nitrogen  more, 
and  hydrogen  most  diamagnetic.  With  iodine  vapour,  produced  by  placing 
a  little  iodine  on  a  hot  plate  between  the  two  poles,  the  repulsion  is  strongly 
marked.  Becquerel  found  that  oxygen  is  the  most  strongly  magnetic  of  all 
gases,  and  that  a  cubic  yard  of  this  gas  condensed  would  act  on  a  magnetic 
needle  like  5*5  grains  of  iron.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen,  although 
magnetic  under  ordinary  circumstances,  became  diamagnetic  when  the 
temperature  was  much  raised,  and  that  the  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  of  a 
substance  depends  on  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  substance,  for 
instance,  which  is  magnetic  in  vacuo,  may  be  diamagnetic  in  air. 

In  the  crystallised  bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regfular  system,  the 
directions  in  which  the  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  of  a  body  is  most  easily 
excited  are  generally  related  to  the  crystallographic  axis  of  the  substanct 
The  optic  axis  of  the  uniaxial  crystals  sets  either  axially  or  equatorially  when 
a  cr)'stal  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  Faraday  has 
assumed  from  this  the  existence  of  a  magneto-cry stalline  force,  but  it  appears 
probable  from  Knoblauch's  researches,  that  the  action  arises  from  an  unequal 
density  in  different  directions,  inasmuch  as  unequal  pressure  in  different 
directions  produces  the  same  result. 

According  to  Pliicker,  for  a  given  unit  of  magnetising  force,  the  specific 
magnetisms  developed  in  equal  weights  of  the  undermentioned  substances 
are  represented  by  the  following  numbers,  those  bodies  with  the  minus  signs 
prefixed  being  diamagnetic  : — 


Iron  . 

I  ,CXX),OCX> 

Nickel  oxide     . 

.        .    287 

Cobalt 

.     i,oo9,cxx) 

Water 

.  -25 

Nickel 

465,800 

Bismuth   . 

.  -23-6 

Iron  oxide 

759 

Phosphorus 

.  -13*' 

iv.  Detonation  produced  by  the  rupture  of  a  current  under  the  influence ej 
a  powerful  electromagnet.  The  following  experiment  devised  by  Ruhmkorn 
is  a  remarkable  effect  of  Faraday's  apparatus.  When  the  two  ends  of* 
stout  wire  in  which  the  current  of  the  electromagnet  passes  are  placed 
between  the  two  poles,  S  and  Q,  of  figure  799,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  closed  between  S  and  Q,  this  closing  takes  place  without  a  spark  an^ 
without  noise,  or  merely  a  feeble  noise  and  a  spark.  But  when  the  two 
ends  are  separated,  and  the  current  is  hence  broken,  a  violent  noise  is  hearf 
almost  as  strong  as  the  report  of  a  pistol.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  extra 
current,  the  intensity  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  influence  of  t^ 
poles. 
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The  repukion  produced  in  a  diamagnetic  body  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  magnet  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnet  develops  in  the  end 
nearest  to  it  like  polarity,  and  in  the  end  furthest  away  unlike  polarity  ;  a 
phenomenon  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  iron. 

The  following  experiment,  which  is  due  to  Weber,  is  considered  to  prove 
Jiat  diamagnetism  is  a  polar  force.  A  coil  was  placed  near  the  end  of  an 
dectromagnet,  its  axis  being  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet, 
ind  its  ends  being  connected  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  When  a  bar  of 
bismuth  was  suddenly  introduced  and  removed  from  the  coil,  induction 
mrrents  were  produced  in  the  circuit,  the  direction  of  which,  as  shown  by 
Jie  galvanometer,  was  the  exact  opposite  of  those  which  iron  would  have 
sroduced  under  the  same  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THERMO-ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

918.  Tharmo-elaotiiolly. — In  182 1,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  found 
diat  by  heating  one  of  the  junctions  of  a  metallic  circuit,  consisting  of  two 
metals  soldered  together,  an  electric  current  was  produced.  This  pheno- 
menon may  be  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  802, 


Fig.  803. 

Miich  consists  of  a  plate  of  copper,  mtiy  the  ends  of  which  are  bent  and 
ioldered  to  a  plate  of  bismuth,  op.  In  the  interior  of  the  circuit  is  a  magnetic 
Needle  moving  on  a  pivot  When  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  magnetic 
^leridian,  and  one  of  the  solderings  gently  heated,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
^  needle  is  deflected  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  passage  of  a  current 
^xmi  n  to  niy  that  is,  from  the  heated  to  the  cool  junction  in  the  copper.  If, 
tistead  of  heating  the  junction,  ;i,  it  is  cooled  by  ice,  or  by  placing  upon  it 
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cotton  wool  moistened  with  ether,  the  other  junction  remaining  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  a  current  is  produced,  but  in  the  opposite  directioni 
that  is  to  say,  from  m  to  m  ;  in  both  cases  the  current  is  more  enagetic 
in  proportion  as  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  solderings  is  greater. 

Seebeck  gave  the  name  thermo-electric  to  this  current,  and  to  the  couple 
which  produces  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  \}^^  hydro-electric  ox  ordinary  voltaic 
current  and  couple. 

919.  Thormo-elaotrle  series. — If  small  bars  of  two  difTerent  metals  aie 
soldered  together  at  one  end  while  the  free  ends  are  connected  with  the 
wires  of  a  galvanometer,  and  if  now  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  metils 
be  heated,  a  current  is  produced,  the  direction  of  which  is  indicated  bjrthe 
deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.    Moreover,  the  strength  of  the 
current,  calculated  from  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  is  proportional  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  thermo-eUment,     By  experimenting  in  this 
way  with  different  metals,  they  may  be  formed  in  a  list  such  that  each  metal 
gives  rise  to  positive  electricity  when  associated  with  one  of  the  following, 
and  negative  electricity  with  one  of  those  that  precede  : — that  is,  that,  in 
heating  the  soldering,  the  positive  current  goes  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
tive metal  across  the  soldering,  just  as  if  the  soldering  represented  the  ^is^ 
in  a  hydro-electrical  element ;  hence  out  of  the  element,  in  the  connecting 
wire  in  the  galvanometer  for  instance,  the  current  goes  from  the  negative  to 
the  positive  metal 

Thus  a  couple,  bismuth-antimony,  heated  at  the  junction  would  corre- 
spond to  a  couple,  zinc-copper,  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  foUowifi? 
is  a  list  drawn  up  from  Matthiessen's  researches,  whidi  also  gives  compara- 
tive numerical  values  for  the  electromotive  force  : — 


Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Potassium 

Nickel 

Sodium 

Lead 

Tin  . 

Copper 

Platinum 

Silver 


The  meaning  of  the  numbers  in  this  list  is  that,  taking  the  electromodit 
force  of  the  copper-silver  couple  as  unity,  the  electromotive  force  ofanyp*'' 
of  metals  is  expressed  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers  where  the  signs  art 
the  same  and  by  the  sum  where  the  signs  are  different.  Thus  the  dectro- 
motive  force  of  a  bismuth-nickel  couple  would  be  25  — 5«2o;  of  a  cobah- 
iron  9-(  +  5*2)«=  14*2,  and  of  an  iron-antimony— 5 •2—9*8 «  —4*6.  ^^'hcft 
the  positive  sign  is  fixed,  the  current  is  from  the  other  metal  to  silver  across 
the  soldering  ;  and  where  the  negative,  from  silver  to  that  metaL 

Hence,  of  these  bodies,  bismuth  and  selenium  produce  the  greatest  electro- 
motive force  ;  but  from  the  expense  of  this  latter  element,  and  on  account  fli 
its  low  conducting  power,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  good  joints,  antinwny 


+  25 

Gas  coke 

.      -0*1 

•     9 

Zinc 

0-2 

•     5*5 

Cadmium 

.       03 

.     5 

Strontium     . 

2-0 

.     3 

Arsenic 

.       3-8 

.      103 

Iron 

.       5*2 

I 

Red  phosphorus  . 

.       9^ 

I 

Antimony 

.       9-8 

.     07 

Tellurium 

.    1 79*9 

vo 

Selenium 
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generally  substituted.  The  antimony  is  the  negative  metal  but  the  posi- 
re  pole,  and  the  bismuth  the  positive  metal  but  the  negative  pole,  and  the 
nrent  goes  from  bismuth  to  antimony  across  the  junction. 

If  copper  wires  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  galvanometer  are  soldered 
gether  to  the  ends  of  an  antimony  rod,  and  if  one  of  the  junctions  is  heated 
50%  the  other  being  maintained  at  o^,  a  certain  deflection  is  observed  in  the 
ilvanometer.  If  similarly  a  compound  bar,  consisting  of  antimony  and  tin 
•klered  together,  be  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer,  and  if 
le  junction  copper-tin,  and  the  junction  tin-antimony,  be  heated  to  50^, 
hite  the  junction  antimony-copper  is  kept  at  o^,  the  deflection  is  the  same 
i  in  the  previous  case.  Hence  the  electromotive  force  produced  by  heating 
€  two  junctions,  copper-tin  and  tin-antimony,  is  equal  to  the  electromotive 
rce  produced  by  heating  the  copper-antimony. 

Becquerel  found  with  a  number  of  couples,  where  one  end  of  the  junction 
IS  heated  to  a  given  temperature  and  the  other  kept  at  0°,  that  the  intensity 
the  current  was  proportional  to  the  temperature  at  the  heated  junction.  If 
e  two  junctions  are  at  any  given  temperatures,  the  intensity  of  the  current  is 
oportional  to  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  places,  provided 
at  this  does  not  exceed  50^ 

The  direction  of  the  current  frequently  changes  when  the  temperature  of 
e  couple  is  raised  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Thus,  in  a  copper  and  iron  cir- 
lit,  the  current  goes  from  copper  to  iron  through  the  heated  part,  provided 
e  temperature  does  not  exceed  300°  ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  current 
ranges  its  direction,  and  goes  from  iron  to  copper. 

As  compared  with  ordinary  hydro- electric  currents,  the  electromotive 
rce  of  thermo-currents  is  very  small ;  thus  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
Sinuth-copper  element  with  a  difference  of  100°  C.  in  the  temperatures  of 
eir  junctions  is  according  to  Wheatstone  ^\,  and  according  to  Neumann 
r  that  of  a  Daniell's  element :  the  electromotive  force  of  an  iron-argentan 
uple  with  10°  to  1 5°  difference  of  temperatures  at  their  junctions  is  —^  that 
a  Daniell's^  according  to  Kohlrauscb. 

920.  Cansea  of  tliermo-eleetiie  ourrents. — The  thermo-electric  currents 
e  probably  to  be  attributed  to  an  electromotive  force  produced  by  the  con- 
ct  of  heterogeneous  substances,  a  force  which  varies  with  the  temperature, 
ecquerel  ascribed  them  to  the  unequal  propagation  of  heat  in  the  different 
Uts  of  the  circuit.  He  found  that  when  all  the  parts  of  a  circuit  are  homo- 
sneous,  no  current  is  produced  on  heating,  because  the  heat  is  equally 
topagated  in  all  directions.  This  is  the  case  if  the  wires  of  the  galvano- 
meter are  connected  by  a  second  copper  wire.  But  if  the  uniformity  of  this 
'  destroyed  by  coiling  it  in  a  spiral,  or  by  knotting  it,  the  needle  indicates 
M  its  deflection  a  current  going  from  the  heated  part  to  that  in  which  the 
Omogeneity  has  been  destroyed.  If  the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  wires  be 
^iled  in  a  spiral,  and  one  end  heated  and  touched  with  the  other,  the 
trrent  goes  from  the  heated  to  the  cooled  end. 

When  two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  but  at  different  temperatures,  are 
aced  in  a  fused  salt  such  as  borax,  which  conducts  electricity  but  exerts  no 
temical  action,  a  current  passes  from  the  hotter  metal  through  the  fused  salt 

the  colder  one.  Hot  and  cold  water  in  contact  produce  a  current  which 
^s  from  the  warm  water  to  the  cold. 
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found  thai  the  thermo- electromotive  force  is  influentrdby 
,  if  the  cleavage  of  bismuth  is  parallel  W  lie 
face  of  contact,  it  is  greater  than  if  bothiit 
at  right  angles,  and  that  the  reverse  ii  liie 
case  with  antimony.  Thennoelcctnc  et 
menis  may  be  constructed  of  either  tw 
pieces  of  bismuth  or  two  pieces  of  antimony, 
it  in  the  one  the  principal  cleavage  is puiM 
to  the  place  of  contact,  and  in  the  «bci  it 
at  right  angles.  Hence  the  position  of  mfflli 
in  thermo-electric  series  is  istlueoctd  hf 
their  crystalline  structure. 

921.   Tbarmo-elaetrte    conptM.— FM 

what  has   been  said   it   will  be  underslooil 

that  a  thernio-electric  couple  consists  of  i" 

metals  soldered  together,  the  iwi  cnisof  ; 

*■   °^'  which  can  be  joined  by  a  conductor,   Fig. 

803   represents  a  bismuth -copper  couple  ;    fig.   804  represents  a  sent 

couples  used  by  PouiUet.  Theformerconsistsof  abar  ofbismuthbtnllwW' 


right  angles,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  soldered  two  copper  strips,  t,  i,  •"* 
terminate  in  two  binding  screws  lixed  on  some  insulating  material 

When  several  of  these  couples  are  Joined  so  that  the  second  cnpp*'' 
the  first  is  soldered  to  the  bismuth  of  the  second,  then  the  second  copf*'* 
this  to  the  bismuth  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  this  arrangement  conitiw'*'' 
thermo-electric  battery,  which  is  worked  by  keeping  the  odd  soldcnngs" 
instance,  in  ice,  and  the  even  ones  in  water,  which  is  healed  to  roo°- 

933.  KvbtU'a  tlienoo-eleotrio  pU0.  Nobili  devised  a  fonn  oftban^ 
electric  battery,  or  pile  as  it  is  usually  termed,  in  which  there  ate  * 
number  of  elements  in  a  very  small  space.  For  this  purpose  he  joinrf* 
couples  of  bismuth  and  antimony  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  after  having't'**' 
a  series  of  five  couples,  as  represented  in  fig.  806,  ihe  bismuth  from  ** 
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■Idered  lo  the  antimony  of  a  second  series  arranged  similarly ;  the  last 
ismuth  of  this  lo  the  antimony  of  a  third,  and  so  on  for  four  vertical  series, 
^ntaining  together  so  couples,  com- 
encing  by  antimony,  finishing  by 

Thus  arranged,  the  couples  are 
isulated  from  one  another  by  means 
■  small  paper  bands  covered  with 
imish,  and  are  then  enclosed  in  a 
>pper  frame,  P  (fig.  805),  so  that  only 
ic  solderings  appear  at  the  two  ends 
'thepile.  Twosmallcopper binding 
:rcws,  m  and  »,  insulated  in  an  ivory 


ng. 


>  the  it 


ith  the  lirst  antimony,  representing  the  positive  pole,  and  the  other  with 
le  last  bismuth,  representing  the  negative  pole.  These  binding  screws 
immunicate  with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanometer  wire  when  the  ihermo- 
eclrie  current  is  lo  be  observed. 

923.  BaoquereV*  theriao-eleotrlo  bBttery. —  Becquerel  has  found  that 
rtificial  sulphuret  of  copper  healed  from  200°  to  yxf  is  powerfully  positive, 
nd  that  a  couple  of  this  substance  and  copper  has  an  eleciromoiive  force 
Early  ten  times  as  great  as  thai  of  the  bismuth  and  copper  couple  in  fig.  803. 
ative  sulphuret,  on  the  contrary,  is  powerfully  negative.  As  the  artificial 
■Iphuret  only  melts  at  about  t,o3S°i  it  niay  be  used  at  very  high  tempera- 
ires.  The  metal  joined  with  it  is  German  silver  (90  of  copper  and  10  of 
^kel).    Fig.  807  represents  the  arrangement  of  a  battery  of  50  couples 


Bgcd  in  two  series  of  25.  Fig.  809  gi 
couple,  and  fig.  808  that  of  6  coupli 
in  the  form  of  rectangular  prisms,  1 
ulth,  and  t3mm.  thick.  In  front  is  a  ph 
itect  the  sulphuret  from  roasting 
'  there  is  a  plate  of  German  silver  MM, 


larger  scale  ihe  view  of  a 

series  of  3.    The  sulphuret 

length,  by  18mm. 

of  German  silver  m,  intended 

it  is  placed   in  a  gas  Dame. 

hich  is  bent  several  limes  so 
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as  to  be  joined  lo  the  sulphurei  of  the  nest,  and  so  on.  The  couples,  i^iui 
arranged  in  two  series  of  15,  are  fixed  to  a  wooden  (r^me  supported  bj'  1*0 
brass  columns  AB.on  which  it  can  be  more  or  less  raised.  Below  the  roupb 
is  a  brass  trough,  through  whirh  water  is  constantly  flowing,  arrivinj;  t)f 
the  tube  /'  and  eme^ing  b>-  the  stopcock  r.  The  plates  of  Gemun  iil«r 
are  thus  kepi  at  a  constant  temperature.  On  each  side  of  the  trough  are  wo 
long  burners  on  the  Argand  principle  fed  by  gas  from  a  caoutchouc  lube,". 
The  frame  being  sufficiently  lowered,  the  ends  are  kept  at  a  lemperatuft  of 


?«.»o». 


ioo'  to  300°,  For  utilising  the  current,  two  binding  screws  are  placrf  "• 
the  left  of  the  frame,  one  communicating  with  ihe  first  sulphurei,  thai  is,tbe 
positive  pole,  and  the  other  with  the  last  German  sHver,or  the  negative  poit 
At  the  other  end  of  the  frame  are  two  binding  screws,  which  facilrtaiel^ 
arrangement  of  the  couples  in  different  ways. 

The  current  of  this  battery  maybe  used  for  telegraphing  even  throujtii 
great  distance,  and  passed  into  an  electromagnet  can  lift  a  weight  of  no 
pounds.  It  can  raise  a  short  piece  of  tine  iron  wire  to  redness,  and  Wf 
decomposes  waiter.  The  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  eel!  is  e^ual  w 
about  8  or  9  of  these  couples. 

9:4.  ClKmoiid'a  tbermo-electrie  battery, — Of  the  attempts  wliirb  hit 
been  made  to  apply  thermo-electric  currents  to  directly  practical  purposeilK 
most  successful  has  been  Clamond's,  which  is  used  both  for  telepJp''* 
purposes,  and  also  for  electroplating.  Its  characteristic  features  aw 
Struction  and  arrangement  of  the  elements,  and  the  manner  in  w 
heating  is  eFTected. 

The  negative  element  consists  of  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  antimoaji'* 
one  of  jinc,  forming  a  flat  spindle-shaped  bar  from  ;  to  3  inches  in  l«ipl>.'f 
\  in.  in  thickness  (fig.  811).    The  positive  melalis  a  thin  strip  or  lug*'''' 
plate,  stamped  as  represented  at  iia'  in  tig.  810 ;  this  is  then  beni  in  m  ** 
at  f,  and  being  held  in  a  mould  the  alloy,  which  melts  at  260°  C,  is  pourri' 
TTie  individual  elements  have  then  the  appearance  represented  in  f^  '■'' 
and  to  connect  them  together  the  tin  lugs  are  bent  into  shape,  andjeiBdjB 
a  circle  of  elements  (fig.   812),  being  kept  in  their  posilion  by  1  (*"*■ 
asbestos   and  soluble  glass;  flat  rings  of  this  composition  are  jtemU**' 
and  are  placed  between  each  series  of  rings  piled  over  each  oihtr;  tfc«'*'H 
nection  between  the  individual  elements,  and  between  the  sets  of  w^**' 
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t  soldering  together  the  projecting  ends  of  the  tin  lugs.    Thin  plates 

are  placed  between  the  alloy  and  the  tin-plate,  excepting  at  the 

soldering.  Looked  at  from  the  inside 
{  of  the  battery  present  the  appearance 
'ect  cylinder. 

heating  is  effected  by  means  of  coal 

mitted  through   an  earthenware  lube, 

.  813,  perforated    by  numerous  small 

his  is  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  laiger 

e  CD,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the        Yi%  Sio.  Fig  sn. 

,  which  is  closed  by  a  lid,  EF.  Air  enters 

oitom  of  this  tube,  and  the  heated  gases,  passing  up  the  tube,  curl 

;  lop,  descend  on  the  outside,  and  escape  by  a  chimney,  GH.     This 

nent  economises  gas  and  prevents  danger  from  overheating,  as  the 

do  not  impinge  directly  on  the  element.     The  suK>ly  of  gas  is 


arrangement,  so  that  the  temperature  i 


d  by  i 

ban  about  200°. 

ittery  of  60  such  elements  has  an  electro-motive  force  of  three  volts, 

internal  resistance  of  1^  ohms.    The  amount  of  the  gas  consumed 

r  for  this  size  is  three  cubic  feet,  and  such  a  battery  cosis  four 

MaltBnl'e  tbermomultlplteT. — We  have  already  noticed  the  use 
klelloni  has  made  of  Nobili's  pile,  in  conjunction  with  the  galvano- 
or  measuring  the  most  feeble  alterations  of  temperature.  The  ar- 
ent  he  used  for  his  experiment  is  represented  in  dg.  814. 
a  wooden  base,  provided  with  levelling  screws,  a  graduated  copper 
out  a  metre  long,  is  Axed  edgeways.  On  this  rule  the  various  parts 
ing  the  apparatus  are  placed,  and  their  distances  can  be  fixed  by 
•f  binding  screws,  n  is  a  support  for  a  Locatelli's  lamp,  or  other  source 
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of  heat ;  F  and  E  are  screens  :  C  is  a  support  for  the  bndies  undet  experi- 
itient,  and  la  is  a  ihermo-electrical  battery.  Near  the  apparatus  i»ag4l- 
vanometer,  IJ  ;  this  lias  only  a  comparatively  few  (urns  of  a  tolerably  tbick 
{i  tnm.)  copper  wire  ;  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  ihennoairrents  is 
small,  and  as  the  internal  resistance  is  small  too,  for  it  only  consists  of  mewl, 
\x  is  clear  that  no  great  resistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  if  «(C 
current  is  not  lo  be  completely  stopped.     Such  galvanometers  are  calltd 


IhcrmflimiUipliers.  The  delicacy  of  ihis  apparatus  is  so  great  that  tbt  W 
of  the  hand  is  enough  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  from  the  pile  to  deflcci  'I" 
needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

In  using  it  for  measuring  temperature,  Ihe  relation  of  thedefleclionofi^' 
needle,  and  therefore  of  the  intensity  of  the  current,  lo  the  difference  if'''' 
temperatures  of  Ihe  two  ends,  must  be  deiemiined.  That  known,  the  it"' 
peratures  of  the  ends  not  exposed  lo  the  source  of  heat  being  knottn,!" 
observed  deflection  gives  the  temperature  of  the  other,  and  therewith  ^ 
intensity  of  the  source  of  heat. 

926.  Vropertteu  «nd  naea  of  tb«rm(i-«i«otrio  oorreBta.— Thenno-d'^ 
trie  currents  are  of  extremely  low  potential,  but  of  great  constancy  ;  foriW 
opposite  junctions,  by  means  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  can  e**!)'* 
kept  at  ©"and  100°  C.  On  this  account,  Ohm  used  them  in  the  ciperimof^ 
establishment  of  his  la*.  They  can  produce  all  the  actions  of  the  oiiMT 
battery  in  kind,  though  in  less  degree.  By  means  of  a  thermo  clectfiall"'' 
consisting  of  769  elements  of  iron  and  German  silver,  the  ends  of  *tii* 
differed  in  temperature  by  about  10°  to  1 5°,  Kohlrausch  proved  the  pitMW 
of  free  positive  and  negative  electricity  at  the  two  ends  of  the  open  fik 
respectively.  He  found  that  the  density  of  the  free  eleclrieity  uas  now 
proportional  to  the  number  of  elements,  and  also  that  theeleetromotivefiW* 
of  a  single  element  under  the  above  circumstances  was  about  ^.^  thW  *'.* 
single  Daniell's  element.  On  account  of  ilieir  feeble  tension,  thermo**"'* 
piles  produce  only  feeble  chemical  actions.  Botto,  however,  with  iwpUtiW* 
and  iron  wires,  has  decomposed  water. 
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j  these,  sparks  can  be  obtained  on  breaking  circuit,  and  magnetic 
lysiological  effects  produced  as  widi  other  sources  of  electricity. 
;  Ba«qaerel'a  aleolrloal  ibarmoiDetar.— This  consists  of  a  copper 
re  of  many  yards  in  length,  soldered  at  iheir  ends,  but  otherwise 
ed  from  each  other  by  being  covered  with  giitla-percha.  The  copper 
cut  twice  and  connected  with  the  binding  screws  of  a  galvanometer 
5).     Une  of  the  solderiogs  is  arranged  in  the  place  whose  temperature 


S47^^ 


.   IJ  at  the  lop  of  a  pole  A,  and  i; 
rain  and  the  sun,  but  allows  air  li 


In  the  ligurc  u 
teath  a  hood,  which  protects  it 
lie  round  it. 

f  other  soldering  is  immersed  in  mercury  contained  in  a  ; 
tich  in  turn  is  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder  C  containing  ether.  On  one 
.%  very  delicate  thermometer  /,  which  indicates  the  temperature  of  the 
By  means  of  a  small  bellows  S,  a  caoutchouc  tube  and  a  glass  tube, 
pt  of  air  can  be  sent  through  (he  ether,  which  being  thus  vaporised  is 
\  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the  ether  is  to  be  raised,  a 
r  vessel  containing  hot  water  is  brought  near  the  cylinder  C. 
pse  details  being  known,  when  the  solderings  are  at  the  same  tempera- 
I  current  is  produced  in  the  circuit,  and  Ihe  galvanometer  remains  at 
but  when  there  is  the  least  difference  in  temperature,  the  deflection  of 
Ivanometer  tells  which  of  these  solderingfs  is  the  holiest.  If  it  is  the 
bich  is  immersed  in  the  mercury,  the  bellows  is  worked  until,  the  ether 
Mxiled,  Ihe  galvanometer  reverts  to  zero.     The  two  solderings  being 
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then  at  the  same  temperature  the  thermometer  /  at  once  indicates  the  I 
perature  in  t 

Becquerel  has  applied  this  instrument  toinvesiiEaiinnsoniheteTrperj 
of  the  ground  at  various  depths,  that  of  the  air  ai  different  heights,  and 
on  the  lemperalure  of  plants  and  animals, 

q28.  Beoqnerel'a  olootrio  pyrometer.— This  apparatus  is 
form  of  one  originally  devised  by  PouUlet.     It  consists  (fig.  816)  of  two- 


one  of  platinum  and  the  other  of  palladium,  both  two  metres  in  lengA» 
stjuare  millimetre  in  section.  They  are  not  soldered  at  the  ends,  tKfl  S" 
tied  for  a  distance  of  a  ceniimeire  with  hoe  platinum  wire.  The  [■D** 
wire  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  porcelain  lube  :  the  platinum  wire  is  on  ttit  MO 
and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  larger  porcelain  tube  P.  At  the  end  of''' 
the  junction,  which  is  adjusted  in  the  place  the  temperature  of  which  i*" 
investigated.  At  the  other  end  project  the  platinum  and  palladium  w* 
and  «,  which  are  soldered  to  two  copper  wires  that  lead  the  cuirW' ' 
magnetomeler  G.  These  wires  at  the  junction  are  placed  in  a  glW 
immersed  in  ice,  so  that,  being  both  at  the  same  temperature,  (hejgi'^' 
to  no  current. 
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magnetometer,  which  was  devised  by  Weber,  is  in  effect  a  large 
leter.  It  consists  of  a  magnetised  bar  a^  b,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
frame  which  deadens  the  oscillations  (892)  and  rests  on  a  stirrup, 
in  turn  is  suspended  to  a  long  and  very  fine  platinum  wire.  On 
ip  is  fixed  a  mirror  M,  which  moves  with  the  magnet,  and  gives 
ion  the  image  of  divisions  traced  on  a  horizontal  scale  £  at  a 
These  divisions  are  observed  by  a  telescope.  With  this  view, 
e  current  passes,  the  image  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  is  made  to  coincide 
micrometer  wire  of  the  telescope  ;  then  the  slightest  deflection  of 
>r  gives  the  image  of  another  division,  and  therefore  the  angular 
\  of  the  bar  (514).  This  angle  is  always  small  and  should  not 
or  4  degrees  :  this  is  effected  by  placing,  if  necessary,  a  rheostat  or 
tance  coil  in  the  circuit.  The  angular  deflection  being  known,  the 
of  the  current  and  the  temperature  of  the  junction  are  deduced 
omeiric  tables.  These  are  constructed  by  interpolation  when  the 
are  known,  which  correspond  to  two  temperatures  near  those  to  be 

• 

indications  of  the  pyrometer  extend  to  the  fusing  point  of  the 

n. 

Peltier's  eroaa. — When  on  a  bar  of  bismuth,  BB',  cut  half-way 

it  its  centre  (fig.  817),  is  soldered  a  bar  of  antimony  with  a  similar  cut, 

a  the  ends  A  and  B  are  connected  with  a 

leter ;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  de- 

I  one  direction  when  the  junction  is  heated  and 

!ier  when  it  is  cooled. 

:r  found  that  when  A'  was  connected  with 

:,  and  B'  with  the  other  pole  of  a  voltaic  ele- 

that  a  current  passed  from  A'  through  the 

to  B',  the  needle  was  deflected  in, such  a 

as  to  show  that  the  junction  was  heated  when 
tive  current  passed  from  A'  to  B',  while  it  was  cooled  when  the 
)assed  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  experiment  may  be  made  by 
ally  fixing  in  two  tubulures  in  an  air  thermometer,  a  compound  bar 
I  of  bismuth  and  antimony  soldered  together,  in  such  a  manner 
ends  project  on  each  side.  The  projecting  parts  are  provided  with 
screws,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  to  be  passed  through.  When  the 
:urrent  passes  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  the  air  in  the  bulb 
1,  it  expands,  and  the  liquid  in  the  stem  sinks  ;  but  if  it  passes  in 
•site  direction  the  air  is  cooled,  it  contracts,  and  the  liquid  rises  in 
I.     For  this  experiment  the  current  must  have  a  certain  definite 

which  is  found  by  experiment ;  it  is  best  regulated  by  a  rheostat 

t  experiments  form  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  principle,  that 
r  the  effects  of  heat  are  reversed,  heat  is  produced  ;  and  whenever 
ts  ordinarily  produced  by  heat  are  otherwise  produced,  cold  is  the 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

DETERMINATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONSTAKTS 


1 


rheostat  is  an  instrument  by  which  the  it 
be  increased  or  diminished  without  opening  the 
circuiL  As  invented  by  Whealslone, 
it  consists  of  two  pais! lei  cylind«n. 
one,  A,  of  brass,  the  other,  B,  of  wood 
(tig.  SiS).  In  the  latter  there  isaspini 
groove,  which  terminates  at  a  ia  a 
copper  ring,  to  which  is  fixed  the  end 
of  a  fine  brass  wire.  This  wire,  wtid 
is  .ibout  40  yards  long,  is  parti»ll< 
ijoiled  on  the  groove  ;  it  passes  lo  tl* 
cylinder  A,  and,  after  a  great  numho 
of  lurns  on  this  cylinder,  i?  fixed  at  the 
Eviremity  e.  Two  binding  scre»'*>  « 
.ind  0,  connected  with  the  baiter)'. 
conimiinicaie  by  two  steel  plates ;  eoe 
with  the  cylinder  A,  the  other  with 
the  ring  a. 

When  a  current  enters  at  :>.  n 
simply  traverses  that  portion  of  the  wire  rolled  on  the  cylinder  B,  where  iht 
windings  are  insulated  by  the  grooves  ;  passing  thence  to  the  cylinder  A, 
which  is  of  metal,  and  in  contact  with  the  wire,  the  current  passes  direcilj 
to  m,  and  thence  to  n.  Hence  if  the  length  of  the  current  is  to  be  incKisl^ 
the  handle,  d,  must  be  turned  from  right  to  left.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  isw 
be  diminished,  the  handle  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis,  1-,  and  turning  ihenfr*" 
left  to  right,  the  wire  is  coiled  on  the  cylinder  A.  The  length  of  the  eircMi 
is  indicated  in  feet  and  inches,  by  two  needles,  at  the  end  of  the  appMitai 
not  seen  in  the  figure,  which  are  moved  by  the  cylinders  A  and  B. 

931.  SeMrmlnatloii  of  tbe  realatanoe  of  >  conductor,  Bodw' 
iBUBtli.— If  in  the  circuit  of  a  constant  element  a  tangent  compass  be  imn- 
posed,  a  certain  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  produced.  If,  then,  diffcrtW 
lengths  of  copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter  be  successively  interpox". 
corresponding  deflactbns  will  in  each  case  be  produced.  Let  us  suppos* 
that  in  a  particular  case  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  (Soj)  obMr«rf 
with  the  element  and  tangent  compass  alone  was  1-S8,  and  that  "to 
5,  40.  70,  and  100  yards  of  copper  wire  were  successively  placed  in  ih 
circuit,  the  tangents  of  the  corresponding  deflections  were  o'&49.  *"7^ 
0105,  and  0-074.  Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  total  resistance  consins" 
two  components  ;  the  resistance  offered  by  the  element  and  the  Uftjw' 
compass,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  wire  in  each  case.  The  ftrttiw 
resistance  maj-  be  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  resistance  of  1  vjrt>  *■ 
copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  used,  and  then  we  haie  the  foH**" 
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Length  of  wire.  Tangent  0/ angle  0/ deflection, 

X  yards  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .     i*88 

^+5  i» 0849 

x-^^o  „ .  0*172 

-r+70  „ 0*105 

jr+ 100  „ 0074 

If  the  intensities  of  the  currents  are  inversely  as  the  resistances — that  is, 
as  the  lengths  of  the  circuits — the  proportion  must  prevail, 

X  :  jr+  5  -0*849  :  r886  ; 

from  which  jr=4'ii.  Combining,  in  like  manner,  the  other  observations,  we 
get  a  series  of  numbers,  the  mean  of  which  is  4*08.  That  is  the  resistance 
oflfered  by  the  element  and  galvanometer  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  4*08 
yards  of  such  copper  wire,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  reduced  length  of  the 
element  and  galvanometer  in  terms  of  the  copper  wire. 

It  is  of  great  scientific  and  practical  importance  to  have  a  //«/*/  or  standard 
of  comparison  of  resistance,  and  numerous  such  have  been  proposed.  Jacobi 
proposed  the  resistance  of  a  metre  of  a  special  copper  wire  a  millimetre  in 
diameter.  Copper  is,  however,  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  pure.  Matthiessen  has  proposed  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  contain- 
ing two  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver  ;  its  conducting  power  is  very  little 
affected  by  impurities  in  the  metals,  by  annealing,  or  by  moderate  changes  of 
temperature. 

Siemen^s  unit  is  a  metre  of  pure  mercury,  having  a  section  of  a  square 
millimetre.  Its  actual  material  reproduction  for  ordinary  use  is  a  German 
silver  wire  27  inches  in  length,  and  0*9  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  0*9536  of  an 
ohm,  or  B  A  unit  (932). 

932.  AlMolute  measure  of  electrical  resistance. — When  the  resistance 
of  any  conductor  has  been  measured  and  expressed  by  reference  to  any  of 
the  standards  of  resistance  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  num- 
ber denoting  the  result  of  the  measurement  still  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  in  question  really  is  :  it  only  tells  us  what  mul- 
tiple it  is  of  the  resistance  of  the  particular  conductor  with  which  the  com- 
parison has  been  made.  It  gives  us  merely  a  relative^  and  not  an  absolute 
measure.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we  are  told  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  a  boiler  is  equal  to  (say)  8  atmospheres  (157),  this  statement  does  not  in 
itself  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  actual  pressure  of  the  steam 
is  :  it  only  tells  us  that,  whatever  the  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  may  be, 
that  of  the  steam  is  8  times  as  great.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  cal- 
culate what  effects  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  capable  of  producing,  we 
require  to  have  it  stated  in  absolute  measure,  that  is,  not  how  much  greater 
or  less  it  is  than  some  other  pressure— but  what  actual  force  is  exerted  by  it 
on  each  unit  of  surface.  So,  for  very  many  purposes  we  require  absolute 
measures  of  electrical  resistance,  instead  of  mere  comparisons  of  the  resist- 
ance of  one  conductor  with  that  of  another. 

To  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  an  absolute  measure  of  resistance,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  fundamental  meaning  expressed  by  the  term.  If,  by 
any  means  whatever,  a  definite  electromotive  force  (difference  of  potential)  is 
maintained  between  any  two  given  cross-sections  of  a  conductor,  a  constant 
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electric  current  flows  from  one  cross-section  to  the  other,  and,  for  the  samd 
conductor,  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  to  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
(urrent  is  constant.  That  is,  if  Ej,  Ej,  Ej,  .  .  .  be  various  values  succes- 
sively given  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  Cp  C^,  C,  ...  be  the  corre- 
sponding strengths  of  the  current,  then 

^J  =  p?  «  ^s «   .  .  .    =  R  (a  constant). 

This  constant  ratio  of  electromotive  force  to  strength  of  current,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  conductor  employed,  and  is  called  its  eUctricd 
resistance.  And,  when  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  stated  as  the  value 
of  the  ratio  in  question,  the  statement  gives  us  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
resistance  :  that  is,  it  gives  us  definite  information  about  the  electrical  pro- 
perties of  that  particular  conductor  without  implying  a  comparison  of  it  with 
any  other  conductor. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  absolute  resistance  of  a  given  conductor  is 
determined  if  we  can  ascertain  the  ratio  of  any  electromotive  force  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  conductor  in 
question.  It  is  not,  however,  needful  to  make  an  independent  measurement 
of  this  ratio  in  the  case  of  every  conductor  whose  resistance  we  require  to 
know  :  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  it  once  for  all  for  some  one  conductor, 
and  then,  taking  this  conductor  as  a  standard,  to  compare  the  resistance  oi 
other  conductors  with  that  of  this  one,  by  means  of  VVheatstone's  Bridge 
(933)  >  OJ*  any  other  convenient  method. 

The  methods  available  for  determining  the  ratio  between  electromotive 
force  and  resistance,  required  for  an  absolute  measurement  of  resistance, 
depend  on  the  electromagnetic  phenomena  presented  by  electric  conduaors 
and  currents  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  general  principte 
upon  which  such  methods  can  be  founded.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  any  method  for  this  purpose  involves  a  measurement  of  electro- 
motive force  and  a  measurement  of  the  strength  of  a  current  It  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  these  two  parts  of  the  process  separately. 

A.  Absolute  vteasurement  of  Electromotive  Force. — When  any  electrK 
conductor  is  moved  in  a  magnetic  field,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  region  whc^ 
there  is  magnetic  force,  an  electromotive  force  is  in  general  developw 
in  the  conductor  during  its  motion.  The  magnitude  of  this  electrorootirt 
force  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field,  on  the  length  and 
form  of  the  conductor,  and  on  the  velocity  and  direction  of  its  motion.  The 
simplest  case  is  presented  by  a  straight  conductor,  with  its  length  pcrpewh- 
cular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  and  moving  *^ 
right  angles  to  its  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the  force.  If  E  be  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  field,  /  the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  v  the  velocity,  tw 
electromotive  force  is 

E  =  ^.  T/z/, 

where  k  is  a  constant,  depending  on  the  unit  adopted  for  the  measurement 
of  electromotive  force.  If  we  define  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  as  tb^ 
which  is  developed  in  a  conductor  of  unit  length  w^t//«^  (in  the  way  speciw^ 
above)  with  unit  velocity  in  a  magnetic  field  of  unit  intensity^  the  constant* 
becomes  «  i,  and  the  value  of  E  is 

E  -  Tlv. 
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If  the  length  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor  are  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  magnetic  force,  we  must  project  both  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  force  :  thus  if  the  conductor  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  a,  and  moves  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  /9,  both  being 
measured  from  the  direction  of  magnetic  force,  the  electromotive  force 
becomes 

E  «  T/  sin  a.  z/  sin  ^. 

If  the  conductor  is  bent  in  any  way,  so  that  a  has  different  values  for  differ* 
mt  parts,  and  if  the  direction  or  velocity  of  its  motion  varies  from  one  part  to 
mother,  we  may  conceive  of  it  as  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts, 
sach  so  small  that  no  sensible  variation  of  a,  0,  or  7/,  can  occur  within  it,  we 
nay  calculate  the  electromotive  force  due  to  each  of  these  small  parts  taken 
separately  by  the  last  formula,  and  then,  adding  all  the  results  together,  we 
>bcain  the  electromotive  force  developed  in  the  whole  conductor,  A  little 
x>nsideration  will  show  that  the  following  statement  is  equivalent  to  that 
ust  given  :  namely,  the  electromotive  force  generated  in  a  conductor  mov- 
Tk%  in  any  manner  in  a  magnetic  field  is  proportional  at  each  instant  to  the 
'ate  of  variation  of  the  arei  swept  (n^er  by  its  projection  on  a  plane  perpendi- 
ttlar  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  ;  and  the  average  electromotive 
orce  acting  in  the  conductor  during  any  interval  of  time  is  proportional 
lirectly  to  the  total  area  swept  over  by  its  projection  during  the  interval,  and 
aversely  to  the  length  of  the  interval. 

In  order  to  apply  practically  the  principles  that  have  been  pointed  out, 
t  is  most  convenient  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the 
nagnetism  of  the  earth.    Throughout  any  moderate  space  at  a  distance 
poni  magnets  or  masses  of  iron,  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the  earth  is 
niform  in  intensity  and  direction.     Suppose,  then,  a  circular  conducting 
tng,  placed  so  that  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth^s 
lagnetic  force— that  is,  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle — to  be  turned 
lirough  half  a  revolution  about  one  of  its  diameters  :  we  may  regard  its  pro- 
action  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  force  to  be 
lade  up  of  the  projections  of  the  two  semicircles  into  which  it  is  divided  by 
be  axis  of  rotation.     During  the  half-turn  made  by  the  ring,  the  projection 
f  each  semicircle  sweeps  through  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  ring  ; 
Ut  one  projection  passes  over  this  area  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  in 
le  opposite  direction.     Consequently,  equal  electromotive  forces  are  gene- 
Ued  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ring,  in  opposite  directions  as  regarded  from 
utside,  but  both  in  the  same  direction  if  considered  as  tending  to  produce  a 
Urrent  round  the  ring  :  the  total  electromotive  force  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
ie  forces  in  the  two  halves,  and  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  ring  and  therefore  irr^ 
s  area,  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  so  that  the  time  occu- 

ied  by  each  half- revolution  is  — ,  the  average  electromotive  force  acting  in 
^e  ring  as  it  rotates  uniformly  about  a  diameter,  is 

2T  .  7rr^-4-  —  «4T7rr*« 

bere  T  stands  for  the  whole  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.     If, 
'Stead  of  a  single  ring,  we  have  a  circular  coil  of  wire  of  u  convolutions, 
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electric  current  flows  from  one  cross-section  to  the  of'  ^^^^  ^^  dip, tbc  e»«^' 

conductor,  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  to  the 

(urrent  is  constant.     That  is,  if  E„  E„  Ej,  .  .  . 

sively  given  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  ^      ,u^   ■         *  «.*c  named. 

spending  strengths  of  the  current,  then  J^i'^^^XSrS 

^••^9-.^»«  .  .  .   „t    j^etic  field,  the  dimensions a"^ 

C,     Ca    C,      '  '  '        axis  of  rotation.    If  wc  can  dflc^ 

This  constant  ratio  of  electromotive  fr    '*  electromotive  force  is  capable  oi 

teristic  of  the  individual  conductor   ^^olute  resistance  of  the  conductors 

resistance.    And,  when  the  xesistar 

of  the  ratio  in  question,  the  stater  *"  Strength  of  Currents.— The  method  « 
resistance  :  that  is,  it  gives  us  d  .i^^  currents  is  founded  on  the  fact  that » 
perties  of  that  particular  condi  V^^®""  carrying  a  current  and  any  magnetic 
any  other  conductor.  ^v general^  both  the  distance  and  the  direcnon, 

Hence  it  appears  that  ^^  P°'?»  ^^^  ^^^^  point  to  point  of  the  con- 
determined  if  we  can  as'  .ij^/mpossible  to  give  any  simple  statement  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  *  -.jS^^^  current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  pole  in  i 
question.  It  is  not,  h'  '.  ;Vf  consider  only  a  very  small  length  of  a  cuncni, 
of  this  ratio  in  the  c  .':';l/'^  various  points  from  a  given  magnetic  pole,  nor 
know  :  it  is  sufficir  .>*ir  ^^  *  sensible  extent ;  and  when  these  two  condi- 
and  then,  taking  •  .yjf  ^^  °^  ^^  ^orce  between  the  current  and  the  pole 
other  conductor  \f/i^^^  •  ^^  ^°  direction,  the  force  is  perpendicular  to  a 
(933)iOranyot'  '%5'*^"^"^*'^d  ^^^  pole,  and  acts  upon  a  north  pole,i»- 
The  methr  .^  «^  ^"  observer  looking  at  the  pole  from  the  line  of  the 
force  and  re  j^/T^  ^^^^  ^^  nominal  direction  of  the  current  is  from  his 
depend  on  t'  jiOj,<^^  "P^'^  ^  south  pole,  towards  the-  right  hand  of  an  obscr. 

and  currer    .^^*^'  ^^  ^^  magnitude,  the  force  is  proportional  dircfilyio 
iirv^wi  u>k:«.     J'^y-ifiA.  to  the  strencrth   (C\  nf  tht^  /^n.^^^.    *^  .i * .i.  ^e  tk« 


motive  '     V^^itn  »  «raignt  l me,  drawn  from  it  to  the  pole,  and  inversely  to 
conven    fC^  the  distance  (r')  from  the  current  to  the  pole.    Hence,  if  the 
A.     >>«^c^  '^yyJ  we  have 


/  =        sm  B, 
r*  ' 


////  sin  B 
I 


1  Ik  most  convenient  way  of  founding  upon  these  principles  a  pnclicJ 
measureinent  of  the  strength  of  a  current  is  to  cause  the  current  to  go  o« 
or  more  tin>es  round  a  vertical  circle  of  known  radius  placed  in  the  pUne  d 
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sss 


^ith  a  very  short  magnet  suspended  at  the  centre, 
if  the  tangent  galvanometer  already  described 
*"  thp  horiiontal  component  of  the  earth's  mag- 
be  exerted  upon  each  pole  of  a  magnet, 
-t-nrand  — m,  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
-.er  10  deflect  the  magnet  through  an  angle  y  is 
/.H»,tany. 
ito  tlie  expression  given  above  for  the  strength  of 

Hot  tan  y  f^' 

~~~ml  sin  fl 

Ipposcd,  that  of  a  tangent- galvanometer  with  the  current 

md  the  circle,  vie  have  /-  u'lna,  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the 

e  r'  of  each  part  of  the  current  from  the  magnet 

Kil  equal  to  the  radius,  ot  r'^a  and  the  angle  6  is  also  constant, 

there  a  right  angle,  so  that  sin  #-  i  ;  consequently  we  get  for  the 

.  in  absolute  ] 


"1", 


Hr- 


tany. 


.ve  thus  shown  how  both  electromotive  force  and  strength  of  cur- 
ie measured  in  absolute  units,  and  if  these  two  measurements  be 
the  ratio  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  electromotive  force,  acting 
ctor,  to  that  of  the  strength  of  the  resulting  current  is  the  measure 
stance  of  the  conductor  in  question.  Using  the  notation  employed 
:  leads  to  the  following  expression  for  the  absolute  n 


R-:^- 


E     4T,r»J«' 


H  ^  tan  y 


actical  methods  of  measurement  founded  upon  this  principle  have 
.ed,  and  when  any  of  them  is  employed  the  value  of  the  resistance 
Stigation  is  obtained  by  putting  in  this  formula  the  values  of  dec- 
force  and  strength  of  current  that  result  from  the  particular 
nt  adopted. 

be  observed  with  regard  to  the  above  expression,  that  the  factors 
n  a  and  tan  /9,  are  all  of  them  simple  numbers,  that  T  and  H  are. 
of  the  same  kind,  so  that  their  ratio  is  also  a  pure  number.  The 
■s  which  involve  reference  to  physical  units  are  therefore  r',  r"  and 
two  former  being  both  distances,  the  ratio  r"  ■•-r'  is  the  first  power 
cc,  while  n,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  i 
'  the  time  occupied  by  a  single  revolution, 
olute  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  in  all  c: 

X  a  numerical  factor  ; 

ay,  electrical  resistance  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  units  of 
distance)  and  time  in  the  same  manner  as  a  velocity,  and  the 
it  of  resistance,  like  the  natural  unit  of  velocity,  would  be  repre- 


Hence  the  expression 
s  reducible  to 
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sented  by  a  unit  of  length  per  unit  of  time.  If,  as  is  frequently  done  for 
scientific  purfioses,  we  adopt  the  centimetre  as  unit  of  length  and  the  second 
as  unit  of  time,  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance  becomes  i  centimetrt  fir 
second;  such  a  resistance,  however,  is  so  small  that  resistances  commoolf 
occurring  in  practice  would  have  to  be  represented  by  inconveniendy  great 
multiples  of  it.  As  a  practical  standard  of  resistance,  it  is  therefore  moie 
usual  to  employ  the  *  ohm,'  which  is  a  resistance  of  one  thousand  millioo 
centimetres  per  second,  or 


ID'  centimetres 
I  second 

933.  ^trbeatstone's  bridge. — The  various  methods  of  determinicg  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  a  body  consist  essentially  in  ascertaining  the  raw 
between  the  resistance  of  a  certain  length  of  the  conductor  in  quesiioii, 
having  a  given  section,  to  that  of  a  known  length  of  a  known  section  of  ^ooc 
substance  taken  as  standard.  The  most  convenient  method  of  ascertaininj 
experimentally  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  two  conductors  is  by  a 
method  known  as  that  of  Wheatstone's  bndge^  the  general  principle  of  whkk 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

The  conductors,  which  may  be  denoted  by  AB  and  BC,  are  connected 
end  to  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  819,  and  one  end  of  each  is  also  connected  widi 


Fig.  819. 

a  battery,  say  the  end  A  of  AB  with  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  C  of  BC 
with  the  negative  pole ;  the  ends  that  are  in  connection  with  the  battery  «* 
likewise  connected  together  by  another  conductor  AB'C.  A  current  w" 
thus  pass  from  A  to  C  by  each  of  the  two  paths  ABC  and  AB'C,  and thei* 
will  be  a  gradual  fall  of  potential  in  passing  from  A  to  C  along  either  pal^ 
so  that  for  every  point  in  the  conductors  AB  and  BC,  there  is  a  point  in  W 
wire  AB'C  which  has  the  same  potential.  If  one  end  of  a  galvanomcltf 
wire  BOB'  be  connected  with  the  point  of  junction  B,  the  point  of  AB*. 
which  has  the  same  potential  as  the  point  B  can  be  found  by  applying  t» 
other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  to  AB'C,  and  shifting  the  point  of  contact 
towards  A  or  C  until  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection.  Let  B'bt"* 
point  so  found  ;  the  fact  that  when  it  is  connected  with  B  by  the  brwjf 
BGB'  no  current  passes  from  one  to  the  other  proves  that  the  potential* 
B'  is  the  same  as  the  potential  at  B.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  raiw' 
are  the  resistances  of  AB  and  BC  respectively,  and  s  and  j,  the  resistant 
ofAB'andB'C, 

r  \  r'  =  s  \  s\ 

If  the  conductor  AB'C  is  a  wire  of  uniform  material  and  diameter, «* 
ratio  of  the  resistances  s  and  s^  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  thecorj" 
sponding  portions  of  wire,  and  can  therefore  be  at  once  readily  ascertain** 


-4M] 
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To  prove  this,  let  MN,  NO,  MN'  and  N'O'  (fig.  820)  be  taken  in  the 
same  straight  line,  proportional  respectively  to  the  several  resistances 
rr^js/  \  and  let  MP  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  O'MO  of  a  length  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  A  and  C.  Then  if 
the  straight  lines  PO  and  PO'  be  drawn,  the  potential  at  N  (the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  conductors  whose  resistances  r  and  r'  are  to  be  compared — i.e, . 
the  point  corresponding  to  B  in  the  previous  figure)  will  be  given  by  the 


Fig.  820. 

fength  of  the  line  NQ,  drawn  from  N  at  right  angles  to  NO  ;  and  the  point 
N'  (corresponding  to  B'  in  the  previous  figure)  where  the  potential  is  the 
«ame  as  at  N  will  be  found  by  drawing  QQ'  parallel  to  OO^  and  letting  fall 
from  Q'  the  perpendicular  Q'N'  upon  O'M.  The  geometry  of  the  figure 
Skives  obviously 


r-^r"     MP 


j  + J 


MP 


« 

*nd  therefore  since  NQ  »  NlQ^ 


r"    7 


The  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  determined  by  making  it  one  of 

four  conductors  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  arrangement ;  replacing  it  in 

bridge  by  an  ordinary  contact  key.     The  resistances  of  the  other  con- 

^^ctors  are  then  varied  until,  on  making  contact,  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 

lometer  is  constant. 

934*  Sqnivalent  conductors. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  depends, 
^  ^w  have  seen  (802),  on  its  length,  section,  and  conductivity.  Two  con- 
^^ctors,  C  and  C,  whose  length,  conductivity,  and  section  are  respectively 
^^%  «c',  ««>',  would  offer  the  same  resistance,  and  might  be  substituted  for 
^*ch  other  in  any  voltaic  circuit,  without  altering  its  intensity,  provided  that 

^J^  ^  —  , ;  and  such  conductors  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other.    An 


K  « 


Lmple  will  best  illustrate  the  application  of  this  principle. 

It  is  required  to  know  what  length  of  a  cylindrical  copper  wire  4  mm.  in 
^**tneter  would  be  equivalent  to  12  metres  of  copper  wire  i,mm.  in  dia- 
'•^er. 

^_     Let  X=  12  the  length  of  the  copper  wire  i  mm.  in  diameter,  and  X'  the 
■^^^h  of  the  other  wire ;  then  since  in  this  case  the  material  is  the  same 

conductivity  is  the  same,  and  the  equation  becomes      =  -  .     Now  the 
ions  of  the  wires  are  directly  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  and  hence 
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we  have  l^  -  V ,  or  X'  =  12  x  i6  «  192.    That  is,  192  metres  of  copper  wire  4 

I*     4' 
mm.  in  thickness  would  only  oflfer  the  same  resistance  as  12  metres  of  copper 
wire  I  mm.  in  thickness. 

How  thick  must  an  iron  wire  be  which  for  the  same  length  shall  offer  the 
same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  2*5  mm.  in  diameter  ? 

Here,  the  length  being  the  same,  the  expression  becomes  r«  ««'•',  or  auce 
the  sections  are  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  ko^  =  k'^P.  The  conductivity 
of  copper  is  unity,  and  that  of  iron  01 38.  Hence  we  have  2*5^ -/fx  0*138 
or  /f^  =  6-25 -♦-o'l  38 -45*3  mm.  or  ^^67  mm.  That  is,  any  length  of  a 
copper  wire  2*5  mm.  in  diameter  might  be  replaced  by  iron  wire  of  the  same 
length,  provided  its  diameter  were  67  mm. 

935.  ll«teniitii«tloB  of  tlie  internal  resistanoe  of  an  elemeati— The 
following  is  a  method  of  determining  the  internal  resistance  of  an  dcmeoL 
A  circuit  is  formed  consisting  of  one  element,  a  rheostat,  and  a  galvanometer, 
and  the  strength  C  is  noted  on  the  galvanometer.  A  second  element  is  then 
joined  with  the  first,  so  as  to  form  one  of  double  the  size,  and  therefore  half 
the  resistance,  and  then  by  adding  a  length,  /,  of  the  rheostat  wire,  the 
strength  is  brought  to  what  it  originally  was.  Then  if  E  is  the  electromoti« 
force,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  element,  r,  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  the  other  parts  of  the  circuit ;  the  current  strength  C  in  the  one 

case  is  C  =  - —     and  in  the  other  « ^^ and  since  the  strength  in  both 

K  +  r,  fR  +  r+/,  * 

cases  is  the  same,  R  =»  2/. 

936.  Bleotrieal  oonflnotlvity. — We  can  regard  conductors  in  tvo 
aspects,  and  consider  them  as  endowed  with  a  greater  or  less  facility  for  al- 
lowing electricity  to  traverse  them,  a  property  which  is  termed  conductivity'^ 
or  we  may  consider  conductors  interposed  in  a  circuit  as  ofTering  an  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  electricity — that  is,  a  resistance  which  it  must  overcome- 
A  good  conductor  offers  a  feeble  resistance,  and  a  bad  conductor  a  great 
resistance*     Conductivity  and  resistance  are  the  inverse  of  each  other. 

The  conductivity  of  metals  has  been  investigated  by  many  physicists  by 
methods  analogous  in  general  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  paragrapk» 
and  very  different  results  have  been  obtained.  This  arises  mainly  from  the 
various  degrees  of  purity  of  the  specimens  investigated,  but  their  molecuiir 
condition  has  also  great  influence.  Matthiessen  found  the  difference  in  cofr 
ductivity  between  hard-drawn  and  annealed  silver  wire  to  amount  to  8> 
for  copper  2*2,  and  for  gold  1*9  per  cent.  The  following  are  results  of  a  scries 
of  careful  experiments  by  Matthiessen  on  the  electrical  conductivity  of  metals 
at  0°  C.  compared  with  silver  as  a  standard" : — 


Silver     . 

.     loo-o 

Platinum 

«* 

.      iS-o 

Copper  . 

'      99*9 

Iron 

•  - 

.      168 

Gold       . 

8o-o 

Tin 

»- 

►      131 

Sodium  . 

37*4 

Lead    , 

• 

.        8-3 

Aluminium 

.       34*o 

German  Sib 

I'er 

.       77 

Zinc 

29*0 

Antimony 

• 

.        4^ 

Cadmium 

•       237 

Mercury 

» 

r6 

Brass 

22-0 

Bismuth 

• 

r2 

Potassium 

20-8 

Graphite 

• 

007 

1^1. 
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>ilver  has  the  smallest  resistance  for  a  given  volume^  while  aluminium 
the  smallest  for  a  given  weight, 

rhe  conductivity  of  metals  is  diminished  by  an  increase  in  temperature. 
law  of  this  diminution  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

iCi-ic(i-rt/  +  ^/')  ; 

re  K,  and  jc,  are  the  conductivities  at  /  and  0°  respectively,  and  a  and  b 
constants,  which  are  probably  the  same  for  all  pure  metals.  For  ten 
als  investigated  by  Matthiessen  he  found  that  the  conductivity  is  expressed 
he  formula 

jc  -  <f.(i  —  cyooyj(}\7t  +  O'ooooo834/^)* 

Liquids  are  far  worse  conductors  than  metals.  The  conductivity 
I  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  100  parts  of  water  is 
^355  that  of  copper.  In  general,  acids  have  the  highest  and  solutions  of 
ifies  and  neutral  salts  the  lowest  conductivity.  Yet,  in  Solutions,  the 
ductivity  does  not  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
lolved. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conductivity  of  a  few  liquids  as  compared 
1  that  of  pure  silver. 


Pure  silver        .            .            .            , 

100,000,00000 

Nitrate  of  copper,,  saturated  solution 

8-99 

Sulphate  of  copper            ditto 

5-42 

Chloride  of  sodium            ditto 

3152 

Sulphate  of  zinc                ditto 

577 

Sulphuric  acid,  1*10  sp.  gr. 

99-07 

„            „     1-24  sp.  gr. 

13275 

„            „     r40sp.gr. 
Nitric  acid,  commercial 

90-75 
88-68 

Distilled  water . 

o-oi 

Liquids  and  fused  conductors  increase  in  conductivity  by  an  increase  of 
iperature.    This  increase  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

I  the  values  of  a  are  considerable.    Thus,  for  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
ite  of  copper,  it  is  0-0286. 

An  influence  of  light  upon  electrical  conductivity  has  been  ascertained 
adst  in  the  case  of  selenium.  A  thin  strip  of  this  metalloid,  about  38 
u  in  length,  by  13  in  breadth,  was  provided  at  the  ends  with  conducting 
es  and  placed  in  a  box  wfth  a  draw-lid.  The  selenium,  having  been 
efully  balanced  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  was  exposed  to  diffused  light 
withdrawing  the  lid,  when  the  resistance  at  once  fell  in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to 
On  exposure  to  the  various  spectral  colours,,  after  having  been  in  the 
}l,  it  was  found  to  be  most  affected  by  the  red  ;  but  the  maximum  action 
\  just  outside  the  red,  where  the  resistance  fell  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 
mentary  exposure  to  the  light  of  a  gas  lamp  or  even  to  that  of  a  candle 
ses  a  diminution  of  resistance.  Exposure  to  full  sunlight  diminished  the 
stance  to  one  half. 
The  effect  produced  on  exposure  to  light  is  immediate,  while  recurrence 


f  = 
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to  the  normal  state  takes  place  more  slowly.  A  vessel  of  hot  water  placed 
near  the  strip  produced  no  effect,  and  hence  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  doc 
to  heat,  but  there  appear  to  be  certain  rays  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  molecular  change  in  the  selenium  by  which  its  conductivity  is  in- 
creased. 

937.  lleteiTiiinatloB  of  eleetromotlTe  force.  IVIieatstoBe  s  anft^i' 
— In  the  circuit  of  the  element  whose  electromotive  force  is  to  be  dctcnnined 
a  tangent  compass  and  a  rheostat  are  inserted,  the  latter  being  so  anaogcd 
that  the  strength,  C,  of  the  current  is  a  definite  amount ;  for  example,  the 
galvanometer  indicates  45°.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  the  rheostat  wiie 
by  the  length,  /,  a  diminished  strength,  c  (for  instance,  40^,  is  obtained. 

A  second  standard  element  is  then  substituted  for  that  under  trial,  and 
by  arranging  the  rheostat^  the  strength  of  the  current  is  first  made  equal  to 
C,  and  then,  by  addition  of  /  lengths  of  the  rheostat,  is  made  -r. 

Then  if  E.and  Ej  are  the  two  electromotive  forces,  R  and  R,  their  resist- 
ances when  they  have  the  intensity  I,  and  /  and  /,  the  lengths  added, « 
have 

Trial  Element.  Suuidard  EUemcnL 

C «-  ^  Q  =  ^ 

R  R, 

R  +  /  R,  +  /i 

from  which  we  have 

e=e' 

*1 
Hence  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  elements  compared  are  directly  as  the 
lengths  of  the  wire  interposed. 

Another  method  is  described  by  Wiedemann.  The  two  elements  arc 
connected  in  the  same  circuit  with  a  tangent  galvanometer,  or  other  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  strength,  first  in  such  a  manner  that  their  currents  ^^ 
in  the  same  direction,  and  secondly  that  they  are  opposed.  Then  if  i^* 
electromotive  forces  are  E  and  E',  their  resistances  are  R  and  R',  the  other 
resistances  in  the  circuits  r,  while  C.  is  the  intensity  when  the  elements  art 
in  the  same  direction  and  C^  the  intensity  when  they  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, then  : 

C        E  +  E' 
•"R  +  R'  +  r 

and  C-    -^-,^  -, 

R  +  R  +  r 

whence  E'  =  ^-X- -"^— • 

C.  +  C, 

938.  Siemens*  eleotrioal  resistance  tliermometer. — Supposing  i^ 
Wheatstone's  bridge  arrangement,  after  the  ratio  r  :  r,  «  j  :  jj  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  temperature  of  one  of  the  coils,  r,  for  instance,  be  increased  tw 
above  ratio  will  no  longer  prevail,  for  the  resistance  of  r  will  have  1*^ 
altered  by  the  temperature,  and  the  ratio  of  j  and  j,  must  be  altered  so  as  ^ 
produce  equivalence.  On  this  idea  Siemens  has  based  a  mode  of  obsen^ 
the  temperature  of  places  which  are  difficult  of  direct  access.    He  places* 
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il  of  known  resistance  in  the  particular  locality  whose  temperature  is  lo  be 
■■eived  ;  il  is  connected  by  means  of  long  good  conducting  wires  with  the 
ace  of  observation,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  arrange- 
ent  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is  known  in  terms  of  the  rheostat,  and  by 
ctiminaiy  trials  it  has  been  ascertained  how  much  additional  wire  must  be 
troduccd  to  balance  a  given  increase  in  ihe  temperature  of  the  resistance 
liL  This  being  known,  and  the  apparatus  adjusted  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ire, when  the  temperature  of  the  resistance  coil  varies,  this  variation  in  either 
irection  b  at  once  known  by  observing  the  quantity  which  must  be  brought 
t  or  out  of  the  rheostat  to  produce  equivalence. 

This  apparatus  has  been  of  essential  service  in  watching  the  tempera- 
ireof  large  coils  of  telegraph  wire,  which,  slowed  away  in  the  hold  of  vessels, 
re  very  liable  to  become  heated.  It  might  also  be  used  for  the  continuous 
nd  convenient  observation  of  underground  and  submarine  temperatures. 
Fa  coil  of  platinum  wire  were  substituted  for  the  copper,  the  apparatus  could 
e  used  for  watching  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  furnace. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  magnetism  of  ships  (706)  excited  so  perturbing 
n  influence  on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  as  to  make  its  indications 
ntrustworthy.  Hence  for  use  in  such  cases  Siemens  replaces  the  galvano- 
meter, as  an  indicator,  by  a  voltameter  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

939.  ntTiaed  or  liTADoIi  onrrantm. — In  fig.  Szi  the  current  from 
tunsen's  element  traverses  the  wire  rgpnm :  let  us  take  the  case  in  which 


oy  two  points  of  this  circuit,  n  and  g,  are  joined  by  a  second  wire,  nxq. 
he  current  will  then  divide  at  the  point  q  into  two  others,  one  of  which  goes 
'  the  direction  gpnm,  while  another  lakes  the  direction  qxmn.  The  two 
*ints  q  and  n  from  which  the  second  conductor  starts  and  ends  are  called 
'«  paints  of  derivation,  the  wire  qpm  and  the  wire  qxn  are  deri-ved  wires. 
h*  currents  which  traverse  these  wires  are  called  the  derivtd  or  partial 
*»~renfs  ;  the  current  which  traversed  the  circuit  rqpnm  before  it  branches  is 
*^  primitive  current :  and  the  nzxat  principal  ciirreni'is  given  to  the  whole  of 


^ded.  The  principal 
'e  interposition  of  thi 
If  the  two  derived  1 
^ion  would  be  the  sa 
l^ced  by  a  singli 


the  circuit  when  the  derived  wire  has  been 
urrent  is  stronger  than  the  primitive  one,  because 
vire  gxn  lessens  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit, 
res  are  of  the  same  length  and  the  same  section,  their 
e  as  if  they  were  juxtaposed,  and  they  might  be  re- 
of  the   same  length   but  of  twic      ' 


icrefore  with  half  the  resistance.     Hence  the  current  would  divide  into  two 
^}^3t\  pans  along  the  two  conductors. 


of  the  sections  thus  calculated.    The  current  divides  at  the  junt 
parts  proportional  to  these  sections,  or  inversely  as  the  resistan< 


Suppose,  for  instance,  qpn  is  an  iron  wire  5  metres  in  lengt 
square  in  section,  and  ^xn  a  copper  wire. 

The  first  might  be  replaced  by  a  copper  wire  a  metre  in  I 
section  would  be  J  k  {  (taking  the  conductivity  of  copper  at  7 
iron)  or  ^  square  mm.  The  second  wire  might  be  replaced 
wire  a  metre  in  length  with  a  section  of  |  square  mm.  The 
would  present  the  same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  a  metre  u 
with  a  section  of  ^  +  J  -  j",  square  millimetres. 

The  principal  current  would  divide  along  the  wires  in  two  pt 
would  be  as  ^\  ;  |. 

The  most  important  laws  of  divided  circuits  are  as  follows  : 

i.  The  sum  of  Ike  strengths  in  the  divided  parts  ofn  circuit 
strength  of  th£  principal  current. 

ii.  The  strengths  of  the  currents  in  the  divided  parts  of 
inversely  as  their  resistances ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  divistoi 
into  partial  currents  which  lie  between  two  points  is  directly 
live  conductivities  of  these  branches. 

And  as  problems  on  divided  circuits  frequently  occur  ii 
the  following  formulae,  which  include  these  laws,  are  given 

If  C  be  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  undivided  part 
rqpniii,  and  \lc  is  the  strength  in  one  branch  (say)  in  the  aboi 
and  c'  in  gxn  ;  if  R,  r,  and  r,  are  the  corresponding  resistances 
motive  force  being  E,  then 


Rr  *  Rr.  a 
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R.  =  R  +  ZTl. 

r  +  r 


id  therefore  the  total  resistance  of  the  branch  currents  qpn  and  qxn  is 


^1 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

940.  Xnseiilar  onrrents. — The  existence  of  electrical  currents  in  living 
uscle  was  first  indicated  by  Galvani,  but  his  researches  fell  into  oblivion 
ter  the  discovery  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  which  was  supposed  to  explain  all  the 
tenomena.  Since  then,  Nobili,  Matteucci,  and  others,  especially,  in  late 
ars,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  have  shown  that  electric  currents  do  exist  in  living 
tiscles  and  nerves,  and  have  investigated  their  laws. 

For  investigating  these  currents  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  delicate  gal- 
nometer,  and  also  electrodes  which  will  not  become  polarised  or  give  a 
rrent  of  their  own,  and  which  will  not  in  any  way  alter  the  muscle  when 
iced  in  contact  with  it  ;  the  electrodes  which  satisfy  these  conditions  best 
e  those  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  as  modified  by  Donders.  Each  consists  of 
{lass  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  narrowed  and  stopped  by  a  plug  of  paste 
ide  by  moistening  china-clay  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt ; 
s  tube  is  then  partially  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
d  into  this  dips  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thoroughly  amalgamated  zinc  wire, 
;  other  end  of  which  is  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  the  galvanometer ; 
*  moistened  china-clay  is  a  conducting  medium  which  is  perfectly  neutral 
the  muscle,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  does  not 
come  polarised. 

941.  Carrents  of  miisole  at  rest. — In  describing  these  experiments  the 
"face  of  the  muscle  is  called  the  natural  longitudinal  section  ;  the  tendon, 
i  natural  transverse  section  ;  and  the  surfaces  obtained  by  cutting  the 
iscle  longitudinally  or  transversely  are  respectively  the  artificial  longitu- 
lal  and  artificial  transverse  sections. 

If  a  living  irritable  muscle  be  removed  from  a  recently  killed  frog,  and 
clay  of  one  electrode  be  placed  in  contact  with  its  surface,  and  of  the 
cr  with  its  tendon,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  a  current  from  the 
tner  to  the  latter  ;  showing,  therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  muscle  is 
iitive  with  respect  to  the  tendon.  By  varying  the  position  of  the  electrodes, 
I  making  various  artificial  sections,  it  is  found — 

1.  That  any  longitudinal  section  is  positive  to  any  transverse. 

2.  That  any  point  of  a  longitudinal  section  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
scle  is  positive  to  any  other  point  of  the  same  section  farther  from  the 
tre. 
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3.  In  any  artificial  transverse  section  any  point  nearer  the  periphery  is 
positive  to  one  nearer  the  centre. 

4.  The  current  obtained  between  two  points  in  a  longitudinal  or  in  a 
transverse  section  is  always  much  more  feeble  than  that  obtained  between 
two  different  sections. 

5.  No  current  is  obtained  if  two  points  of  the  same  section  equidistant 
from  its  centre  be  taken. 

6.  To  obtain  these  currents  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  whole  muscle, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  one,  but  the  smallest  fragment  that  can  be  experi- 
mented with  is  sufficient. 

7.  If  a  muscle  be  cut  straight  across,  the  most  powerful  current  is  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  natural  longitudinal  section  to  the  centre  of  the  arti- 
ficial transverse  ;  but  if  the  muscle  be  cut  across  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  822,  the 


Y\%.  822. 

most  positive  point  is  moved  from  c  towards  b^  and  the  most  negative  firom</ 
towards  'a  (*  Currents  of  inclination '). 

To  explain  the  existence  and  relations  of  these  muscular  currents,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  each  muscle  is  made  up  of  regularly  disposed  electromotor 
elements,  which  may  be  regarded  as  cylinders  whose  axes  are  parallel  to 
that  of  the  muscle,  and  whose  sides  are  charged  with  positive  and  their  ends 
with  negative  electricity  ;  and,  further,  that  all  are  suspended  and  enveloped 
in  a  conducting  medium.  In  such  a  case  (fig.  798),  it  is  clear  that  through- 
out most  of  the  muscle  the  positive  electricities  of  the  opposed  surfaces 
would  neutralise  one  another,  as  would  also  the  negative  charges  of  the  ends 
of  the  cylinders  ;  so  that,  so  long  as  the  muscle  was  intact,  only  the  charges 
at  its  sides  and  ends  would  be  left  free  to  manifest  themselves  by  the  pro- 
duction of  electromotive  phenomena  ;  the  whole  muscle  being  enveloped  in 
a  conducting  stratum,  a  current  would  constantly  be  passing  from  the 
longitudinal  to  the  transverse  section,  and,  a  part  of  this  being  led  off  by  the 
wire  circuit,  would  manifest  itself  in  the  galvanometer. 

This  theory  also  explains  the  currents  between  two  different  points  00 
the  same  section  ;  the  positive  charge  at  ^,  for  instance  (fig.  822),  would  ha« 
more  resistance  to  overcome  in  getting  to  the  transverse  section  than  that  at 
d,  therefore  it  has  a  higher  tension  ;  and  if  b  and  d  are  connected  by  the 
electrodes,  b  will  be  found  positive  to  d,  and  a  current  will  pass  from  ll* 
former  to  the  latter. 

What  are  called  currents  of  inclination  are  also  explicable  on  the  aborc 
hypothesis,  for  the  oblique  section  can  be  represented  as  a  number  of  elements 
arranged  as  in  fig.  823,  so  that  both  the  longitudinal  surfaces  and  the  ends 
of  the  cylinders  are  laid  bare,  and  it  can  thus  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  obliq* 
pile  whose  positive  pole  is  towards  b  and  its  negative  at  a^  and  whose  cuirtfl* 
adds  itself  algebraically  to  the  ordinary  current  and  displaces  its  poles  as 
above  mentioned. 
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.  perfectly  fresh  muscle,  very  carefully  removed,  with  the  least  possible 
ict  with  foreign  matters,  sometimes  gives  almost  no  current  between  its 


Fig.  823.  . 


ent  natural  sections,  and  the  current  always  becomes  more  marked  after 
luscle  has  been  exposed  a  short  time ;  nevertheless,  the  phenomena  are 


Fig.  824. 

for  the  currents  disappear  completely  with  the  life  of  the  muscle,  some- 
»  becoming  first  irregular  or  even  reversed  in  direction. 
1.2.  Xbeosoopic  firor.  ContraotloB  without  metals. — The  existence 
e  muscular  currents  can  be  manifested  without  a  galvanometer,  by  using 
ler  muscle  as  a  galvanoscope.  Thus  if  the  nerve  of  one  living  muscle 
frog  be  dropped  suddenly  on  another  living  muscle,  so  as  to  come  in 
ictwith  its  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  a  contraction  of  the  first 
le  will  occur,  due  to  the  stimulation  of  its  nerve  by  the  passage  through 
the  electric  current  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  second. 
(3.  Carrents  In  active  muscle. — When  a  muscle  is  made  to  contract 
occurs  a  sudden  diminution  of  its  natural  electric  current,  as  indicated 
e  galvanometer.  This  is  so  instantaneous  that,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
ular  contraction  it  does  not  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  needle  of  the 
nometer  ;  but  if  the  contractions  be  made  to  succeed  one  another  very 
ly — that  is,  if  the  muscle  be  teianised  (803) — then  the  needle  swings 
ily  back  towards  zero  from  the  position  in  which  the  current  of  the  rest- 
luscle  had  kept  it,  often  gaining  such  momentum  in  the  swing  as  to  pass 
[id  the  zero  point,  but  soon  reverting  to  some  point  between  zero  and  its 
lal  position. 

he  negative  variation  in  the  case  of  a  simple  muscular  contraction  can, 
ver,  be  made  manifest  by  using  another  muscle  as  a  rheoscope  ;  if  the 
;  of  this  second  muscle  be  laid  over  the  first  muscle  in  such  a  position 
:he  muscular  current  passes  through  it,  and  the  first  muscle  be  then  made 
ntract,  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  strength  of  its  current  stimulates 

P  P 


amount  of  the  normal  nerve -current,  measured  at  another  pai 
been  described  (Chap.  III.  Elect roton us). 

945.  ai««to1oal  aab.— Electrical  fish  are  those  fish  wbic 
markabte  property  of  giving,  when  touched,  shocks  Lke  those 
jar.  Of  these  fish  there  are  several  species,  the  best  known  ol 
torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  and  the  silunis.  The  torpedo,  which  i: 
in  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Becqtierd 
in  France,  and  by  Matteucci  in  Italy,  The  gymnotus  wa 
by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  South  America,  and  in  Englan 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  live  specimens. 

The  shock  which  they  give  serves  both  as  a  means  of  1 
defence.  It  is  purely  voluntary,  and  becomes  gradually  n 
repeated  and  as  these  animals  lose  their  vitality,  for  the  electric 
exhausts  them  materially. 

The  shock  is  very  violent.  According  to  Faraday,  the  shi 
gymnotus  gives  is  equal  to  that  of  a  battery  of  15  jars  expo: 
of  25  square  feet,  which  explains  how  it  is  that  horses  frequi 
under  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  gymnotus. 

Numerous  experiments  show  that  these  shocks  are  dw 
cleciricity.  For  if,  touching  with  one  hand  the  back  of  Ih 
belly  is  touched  with  the  other,  or  with  a  metal  rod,  a  violent  : 
the  wrists  and  arms  ;  while  no  shock  is  felt  if  the  animal  is  to 
insulating  body.  Further,  when  the  back  is  connected  with 
galvanometer  wire  and  the  belly  with  the  other,  at  each  discha 
is  deflected  but  immediately  turns  to  zero,  which  shows  th 
instantaneous  current ;  and,  moreover,  the  direction  of  the  nee 
the  current  goes  from  the  back  to  the  belly  of  the  fish.  Lastly 
of  a  torpedo  be  passed  through  a  helix  in  the  centre  of  which  i 
bar,  the  latter  is  magnetised  by  the  passage  of  a  discharge. 

Ity  means  of  the  galvanometer,  Matteucci  established 
facts  :— 

1.  When  a  torpedo  is  lively,  it  can  give  a  shock  in  any  pai 
but  as  its  vitality  diminishes,  the  parts  at  which  it  can  give  a  sh 
the  organ  which  is  the  seat  of  the  development  of  electricity. 

2.  Any  point  of  the  back  is  always  positive  as  compared  1 
ponding  point  of  the  belly. 
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3.  Of  any  two  points  at  different  distances  from  the  electrical  organ,  the 
rest  always  plays  the  part  of  a  positive  pole,  and  the  furthest  that  of 
ative  pole.  With  the  belly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  organ  where  the  electricity  is  produced  in  the  torpedo  is  double,  and 
ned  of  two  parts  symmetrically  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  and 
iched  to  the  skull  bone  by  the  internal  face.  Each  part  consists  of  nearly 
allel  lamellae  of  connective  tissue  inclosing  small  chambers,  in  which  lie 

so-called  electrical  plates^  each  of  which  has  a  final  nerve-ramification 
ributed  on  one  of  its  faces.  This  face,  on  which  the  nerve  ends,  is  turned 
same  way  in  all  the  plates,  and  when  the  discharge  takes  place  is  always 
ative  to  the  other. 

Matteucci  investigated  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  discharge.  For 
purpose  he  laid  bare  the  brain  of  a  living  torpedo,  and  found  that  the  first 
»  lobes  could  be  irritated  without  the  discharge  being  produced,  and  that 
m  they  were  removed  the  animal  still  possessed  the  faculty  of  giving  a 
ck.  The  fourth  lobe,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  irritated  without  an 
lediate  production  of  the  discharge  ;  but  if  it  was  removed,  all  disengage- 
It  of  electricity  disappeared,  even  if  the  other  lobes  remained  untouched. 
ice  it  would  appear  that  the  primary  source  of  the  electricity  elaborated  is 
fourth  lobe,  whence  it  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  nerves  to  the  two 
ins  described  above,  which  act  as  multipliers.  In  the  silurus  the  head 
ears  also  to  be  the  seat  of  the  electricity  ;  but  in  the  gymnotus  it  is  found 
he  tail 

^6.  ApplioatioB  of  eleotrlolty  to  mediolno. — The  first  applications  of 
rtricity  to  medicine  date  from  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar.     Nollet 

Boze  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  thought  of  the  application,  and 
n  the  spark  and  electrical  frictions  became  a  universal  panacea,  but  it 
>t  be  admitted  that  subsequent  trials  did  not  come  up  to  the  hopes  of  the 
t  experimentalists. 

After  the  discovery  of  dynamic  electricity  Galvani  proposed  its  applica- 
I  to  medicine ;  since  which  time  many  physicists  and  physiologists  have 
n  engaged  upon  this  subject,  and  yet  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to 
real  effects  of  electricity,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
t  mode  of  applying  it.  Practical  men  prefer  the  use  of  currents  to  that  of 
ical  electricity,  and  except  in  a  few  cases,  discontinuous  to  continuous 
rents.  There  is,  finally,  a  choice  between  the  currents  of  the  battery 
I  induction  currents  ;  further,  the  effects  of  the  latter  differ,  according 
nduction  currents  of  the  first  or  second  order  are  used. 
In  fact,  since  induction  currents,  although  very  intense,  have  a  very  feeble 
mical  action,  it  follows  that  when  they  traverse  the  organs,  they  do  not 
duce  the  chemical  effects  of  the  current  of  the  battery,  and  hence  do  not 
d  to  produce  the  same  disorganisation.  Further,  in  electrifying  the 
scles  of  the  face,  induction  currents  are  to  be  preferred,  for  Dr.  Duchenne 
i  found  that  these  currents  only  act  feebly  on  the  retina,  while  the  currents 
he  battery  act  energetically  on  this  organ,  and  may  affect  it  dangerously, 
ierious  accidents  have  shown.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  action  of  in- 
ed  currents  of  different  orders ;  for  while  the  primary  induced  current 
ses  lively  muscular  actions,  but  has  little  action  on  the  cutaneous  sensi- 
ty,  the  secondary  induced  current,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  cutaneous 
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sensibility  to  such  a  point  that  its  use  ought  to  be  proscribed  to  persons 
whose  skin  is  very  irritable. 

Hence  electrical  currents  should  not  be  applied  in  therapeutics  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  various  properties.  They  ought  to  be  used 
with  g^eat  prudence,  for  their  continued  action  may  produce  serious  accidents, 
Malteucci,  in  his  lectures  on  the  physical  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows  :  *In  commencing,  a  feeble  current  must  always 
be  used.  This  precaution  now  seems  to  me  the  more  important,  as  1  did 
not  think  it  so  before  seeing  a  paralytic  person  seized  with  almost  tetanic 
convulsions  under  the  action  of  a  current  formed  of  a  single  element  Take 
care  not  to  continue  the  application  too  long,  especially  if  the  current  is 
energetic.  Rather  apply  a  frequently-interrupted  current  than  a  continuous 
one,  especially  if  it  be  strong  ;  but  after  twenty  or  thirty  shocks,  at  most,  let 
the  patient  take  a  few  moments'  rest.' 

Of  late  years,  however,  feeble  continuous  currents  have  come  more  into  , 
use.    They  are  frequently  of  great  service  when  applied  skilfully,  so  as  to 
throw  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  part  into  a  state  of  cathelectrolonus  or 
anelectrotonus   (8i8),  according  to  the  object  which  is  wished  for  in  any 
given  case. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

947.  Meteorolorr- — The  phenomena  which  are  produced  in  the  atmo- 
phere  are  called  meteors  ;  and  meteorology  is  that  part  of  physics  which  is 
:oncemed  with  the  study  of  these  phenomena. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  aerial  meteors,  such  as  winds,  and  hurn- 
ranes,  and  whirlwinds  ;  aqueous  meteors,  comprising  fogs,  clouds,  rain,  dew, 
now,  and  hail ;  and  luminous  meteors,  as  lightning,  the  rainbow,  the 
Lurora  borealis. 

948.  MetaororrapU- — The  importance  of  being  able  to  make  continuous 
►bserv'ations  of  various  meteorological  phenomena  has  led  to  the  construc- 
ion  of  various  forms  of  automatic  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
hat  of  Osier  in  England  may  be  specially  mentioned.  One  of  the  most 
omprehensive  and  complete  is  Secchi's  meteorograph y  of  which  we  will  give 
lere  a  description. 

It  consists  of  a  base  of  masonry  about  2  feet  high,  fig.  825  ;  on  this  are 
xed  four  columns,  about  2j  yards  high,  which  support  a  table  on  which  is 

clockwork  regulating  the  whole  of  the  movements  of  the  machine.  The 
Henomena  are  registered  on  two  sheets  which  move  downwards  on  two 
Pposite  sides,  their  motion  being  regulated  by  clockwork.  One  of  them 
ccupies  10  days  in  so  doing,  and  on  it  are  registered  the  direction  and 
^locity  of  the  wind,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
^d  the  occurrence  of  rain ;  on  the  second,  which  only  takes  two  days,  the 
^rometric  height  and  the  occurrence  of  rain  are  repeated,  but  on  a  much 
•"ger  scale  ;  this  gives,  moreover,  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

Direction  of  the  wind. — The  four  principal  directions  of  the  wind 
'^  registered  by  means  of  four  pencils  fixed  at  the  top  of  thin  brass  rods,  a^ 

^•>  *U  fig'  825,  which  are  provided  at  the  bottom  ends  with  soft  iron  keepers 
^  •'acted  by  two  electro-magnets,  E,  E',  for  west  and  north,  and  by  two  other 
^ctro-magnets  lower  down  for  south  and  east.  These  four  electro-magnets, 
'  well  as  all  the  others  on  the  apparatus,  are  worked  by  a  single  sand 
^^tery  (873)  of  twenty- four  elements.  The  passage  of  the  current  in  one  or 
^  other  of  these  electro-magnets  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  vane  (fig.  826) 
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consisting  of  two  plates  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  wiih  each  other 
which  greater  steadiness  is  obuined  than  with  a  single  plate.     In  the  rod 


ihe  vane  is  a  small   hrass  plaleo;  this  part  is  in  the  centre  o(  foorl 
sectors,  insulated  from  each  other,  and  each  provided  with  a  binding^ 
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\r)  which  connection  is  establisbed  irith  the  binding  screw  K,  and  the  electro- 
magnets E  E'.  The  battery  current  reaches  the  rod  of  the  vane  by  ihe  wire 
a,  and  thence  the  sliding  contact  o,  which 
leads  it  to  the  electro-magnet  for  the  north 
for  instance. 

If  the  current  passed  constantly  in  this 
eleciro-magnet,  the  pencil  on  the  rod  ^  would 
be  stationary ;  but  from  the  electro- magnet 
E',  the  current  passes  into  a  second  electro- 
magnet M,  over  the  clockwork,  and  is  thereby 
alternately  opened  and  closed,  as  will  be 
seen  in  speaking  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
Hence  the  armature  of  the  rod  d,  alternately 
free  and  attracted,  oscillates,  and  its  pencil, 
which  is  always  pressed  against  the  paper 
AD  by  the  elasticity  of  the  rod,  traces  on  it 
a  series  of  parallel  dashes,  as  the  paper 
descends,  and  so  long  as  the  wind  is  in  the 
north.  If  the  wind  changes  then  to  west,  for 
instance,  the  rod  a  oscillates,  and  its  pencil 
traces  a  diflerent  series  of  marks.  The  rate 
of  displacement  of  the  paper  being  known, 
we  get  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  wind  at 
a  given  momenL 

vr 

and  i 


Velocity  of  the  wind. — This  is  indicated  by  a  Robinson's  anemomiter, 


s  registered  in  two  ways  ;  by  two 
:s  and  kilometres  the  distance  travelled 
by  the  wind  ;  and  by  a  pencil  which  traces 
on  a  table  a  curve,  the  ordinates  of  which 
are  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
Robinson,  who  originally  devised  this 
form  of  anemometer  (fig.  827),  proved  that 
its  velocity  is  proportional  to  that  of  the 
wind  :  in  the  present  apparatus  the  length 
^f  the  arms  is  so  calculated  that  each  revo- 
lution corresponds  to  a  velocity  of  ten  metres 
^948).  The  anemometer  is  placed  at  a  con- 
tiderable  distance  from  the  meteorograph, 
»nd  is  connected  with  it  by  a  copper  wire  d, 
Which  passes  to  the  electro-magnet  n  of  the 
Counter.  On  its  rod,  there  is,  moreover,  an 
&xcentric,  which  at  each  turn  touches  a  me- 
tallic contact  in  connection  with  the  wire  d. 
The  battery  current  reaches  the  anemome- 
ter by  a  wire  a,  the  current  is  closed  once 
>t  each  rotation,  and  passes  to  the  electro- 
fnagnet  n,  which  moves  the  needle  of  the 
dial  through  one  division.    There  are  fifty 


such  divisions  which  represent 
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as  many  turns  of  the  vane,  and  therefore  so  many  multiples  of  ten  metres. 
The  lower  dial  marks  the  kilometres. 

The  curve  of  velocities  is  traced  on  the  sheet  by  a  pencil  /,  fixed  to  a 
horizontal  rod.  This  is  joined  at  its  two  ends  to  two  guide  rods,  o  and  / 
which  keep  it  parallel.  The  pencil  and  the  rod  are  moved  laterally  by  a 
chain  which  passes  over  two  pulleys  r'  and  r,  and  is  then  coiled  over  a 
pulley  placed  on  the  shaft  of  the  counter,  but  connected  with  it  merely  by  a 
ratchet  wheel ;  and  moved  thus  by  the  counter  and  the  chain,  the  pencil  traces 
every  hour  on  the  sheet  a  line  the  length  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  From  hour  to  hour  an  excentric  moved  by  clockwork 
detaches,  from  the  shaft  of  the  counter,  the  pulley  on  which  is  coiled  the 
chain,  and  this  pulley  becoming  out  of  gear  a  weight  /,  connected  with  the 
pencil  /,  restores  this  to  its  starting-point.  All  the  lines  V,  traced  succes- 
sively by  the  pencil,  start  from  the  same  straight  line  as  ordinates,  and  their 
ends  give  the  curve  of  velocities. 

The  counters  on  the  right  and  left  are  worked  by  electro-magnets  mni^ 
and  are  intended  to  denote  the  velocity  of  special  winds,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  north  and  south,  by  connecting  their  electro-magnets  with  the  north 
and  south  sectors  of  the  V  vane  (fig.  826). 

Temperature  of  the  air. — This  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  a  copper  wire  16  metres  in  length  stretched  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  a  fir  post  8  metres  in  length.  The  whole  being  placed  on  the 
outside,  on  the  roof  for  instance,  the  expansion  and  contraction  are  trans- 
mitted by  a  system  of  levers  to  a  wire  ^,  which  passes  to  the  meteorograph, 
where  it  is  joined  to  a  bent  lever  /.  This  is  jointed  to  a  horizontal  rod  i, 
which  supports  a  pencil,  and  at  the  other  end  is  jointed  to  a  guide  rod  J. 
Thus  the  pencil  sharing  the  oscillations  of  the  whole  system  traces  the  cunc 
of  the  temperatures. 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — This  is  registered  by  the  oscillations  of  a 
barometer  suspended  at  one  end  of  a  bent  scale  beam  I  F,  playing  on  a 
knife  edge  (fig.  825).  The  arm  F  supports  a  counterpoise  ;  to  the  arm  I  is 
suspended  the  barometer  B,  which  is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
A  wooden  flange,  or  floater  Q,  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  ihe  tube,  plunges  in 
a  bath  of  mercury,  so  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid  counterbalances  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  barometer.  Owing  to  the  large  diameter  of  the  barometric 
chamber,  a  very  slight  variation  of  level  in  this  chamber  makes  the  tube 
oscillate,  and  with  it  the  scale  beam  I  F.  To  the  axis  of  this  is  fixed  a  triangle 
ghk^  jointed  to  a  horizontal  rod,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  a  guide  nxl 
z.  In  the  middle  of  this  rod  is  a  pencil  which  sharing  in  the  oscillations  of 
the  triangle  ghk  traces  the  curve  H  of  pressure.  A  bent  lever  at  ihe  boitoB 
of  the  barometer  tube  keeps  this  in  a  vertical  position. 

RaififalL — This  is  registered  between  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the 
curve  H,  by  a  pencil  at  the  end  of  a  rod  «,  which  is  worked  by  an  electro- 
magnet c.  On  the  roof  is  a  funnel  which  collects  the  rain,  and  a  long  tube 
leads  the  water  to  a  small  water  balance,  with  the  cups  placed  near  the 
meteorograph  (fig.  828).  To  the  axis  of  the  scale  beam  one  pole  of  the  batter)* 
is  connected  ;  the  left  cup  being  full,  tips  up,  and  a  contact  a  closes  ih* 
current,  which  passes  then  to  one  of  the  binding  screws  C,  and  hence  to  the 
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ilectTo-magnet  e.    Then  the  right  cup  being  in  turn  full,  tips  in  the  opposite 

lirection,  and  the  contact  b  now  transmits  the  current  to  the  electro* magnet. 

rhus,  at   each   oscillation   this  latter   attracts   its 

irmature,  and  with  it  the  rod  a,  which   makes  a 

nark  by  means  of  a   pencil  at   the  end.     If  the 

-ain  is  abundant  the  oscillations  of  the  beam  are 

rapid,  and  the  marks  being  very  close  together  give 

1  deep  shade  ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  oscillations  are 

ilow,  the  marks  are  at  a  greater  distance  and 

jive   a   light   shade.     When   the   rain   ceases,  the 

Mcillaiions  cease  also,  and  the  pencil  makes  no 

mark. 

To  complete  this  description  of  the  first  face  of 
the  meteorograph  :  S  is  the  alarum  bell  of  the  clock- 
work, O  O  a  cord  supporting  a  weight  which 
moves  the  works  of  the  hour  hand.  L  Z  is  a  second 
cord   that  supports  the  weight   which  works  the  Fig,  %%%. 

alarum  ;  the  wheel  U,  placed  below  the  clockwork,  winds  up  the  sheet  AD, 
when  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  course. 

The  second  sheet,  tig.  819,  gives  the  barometric  height  and  the  rainfall 
like  the  first,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  since  the  motion  of  the  sheet  is  five 
limes  as  rapid.  Its  principal  function  is  that  of  registering  the  moisture  of 
the  air.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  psychrometer  (fig.  830).  T  and  T 
are  two  thermometers  fixed  on  two  plates.  The  muslin  which  covers  the 
second  is  kept  continually  moist  by  water  dropping  on  it.  In  each  of  the 
bulbs  are  fused  two  platinum  wires;  the  stems  of  the  thermometers  are 
open  at  the  top,  and  in  them  are  immersed  two  platinum  wires  m  and  «, 
suspended  to  a  metal  frame  moveaJ>le  on  four  pulleys  supported  by  a  fixed 
piece  B.  The  frame  A  in  contact  with  the  current  of  the  battery  is  sus- 
pended to  a  steel  wire  L,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  to  the  meteorograph 
;fig.  829).  Here  is  a  long  triangular  lever  W,  which  supports  a  small  wheel 
:o  which  is  fixed  the  wire  I-  The  lever  W,  which  turns  about  an  axis^  is 
noved  by  a  rod  a,  by  means  of  an  excentric  which  the  clock  works  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  each  oscillation  the  lever  W  transmits  its  movement 
o  a  small  chariot,  on  which  is  an  electro- magnet  .r,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
;he  steel  wire  L,  which  supports  the  frame  A  (fig.  829).  The  chariot  moved 
:owards  the  left  by  the  rotation  of  the  excentric,  lets  the  frame  sink.  The 
noment  the  first  platinum  wire  reaches  the  mercurial  column  of  the  dry 
2ulb  thermometer  which  is  the  highest,  the  current  is  closed,  and  passes  into 
;he  electro- magnet  of  the  chariot.  An  armature  at  once  causes  a  ptencil  to 
nark  a  point  on  the  sheet  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  hne  representing  the 
;>ath  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer.  As  the  frame  continues  to  descend,  the 
lecond  platinum  wire  touches  the  mercury  of  the  wet  bulb,  and  closes  a 
current  in  a  relay  M,  which  opens  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  x.  The 
pencil  is  then  detached  ;  then  reluming  upon  itself  the  chariot  reproduces 
the  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pencil 
Uakei  another  mark,  which  is  the  end  of  the  line.  There  are  thus  formed 
two  series  of  dots  arranged  in  two  curves,  one  of  which  represents  the  path 
Of  the  dry,  and  the  other  the  path  of  the  wet  bulb.    The  horizontal  distance 
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coiled  a  chain  to  which  is  suspended  a  brass  tube  P.  This  is  fixed  at  the 
bottom  to  a  float  which  plunges  in  a  reservoir  placed  in  the  base  of  the 
meteorograph.  On  passing  out  of  the  water  balance  (fig,  828)  the  water 
passes  into  this  reservoir,  and  as  its  section  is 
one  fourth  that  of  the  funnel,  the  height  of 
water  which  falls  is  quadrupled  ;  it  is  mea.suted 
on  a  scale  G,  divided  into  millimetres. 

As  the  float  rises,  a  weight  Z  moves  the 
pulley  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  its  rotation 
is  proportional  to  the  height  of  water  which  has 
falktL  A  pencil  moves  at  the  same  time  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  paper 
disc  with  a  velocity  of  5  mm.  in  24  hours  ; 
hence  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  ever>-  day 
is  noted  on  a  different  place  on  the  paper  disc. 

Aerial  Meteors. 

948^.  Blr*ett«ii  asA  Toioolv   of  wi*d*< — 

li'indi  are  currents  moving  in  the  atmosphere 
wiih  variable  directions  and  velocities.  There 
are  eight  prircip.il  directions  in  which  they  blow 
r^Horth,  ttorlh'Cait,  east,  south-east,  south,  loutb- 
wesl,  west,  and  ntirth-ivest.  Mariners  further 
divide  each  of  the  distances  between  these  eight 
directions  into  four  others,  making  in  all  32 
directions,  which  are  called  points  or  rkumis. 
A  figure  of  32  rhumbs  on  a  circle,  in  the  form 
of  a  star,  is  known  as  the  mariner's  card. 

Velocity  is  determined  by  means  of  ihe  anemometer  (ft%.  826),  a  small  vane 
4ith  fans,  which  the  wind  turns  ;  the  velocity  is  deduced  from  the  number  of 
turns  made  in  a  given  time.  In  our  climate  the  mean  velocity  is  from  18  to 
30  feet  in  a  second.  With  a  velocity  of  less  than  18  inches  in  a  second  no 
movement  is  perceptible  and  smoke  ascends  straight ;  with  a  velocity  between 
t  j  and  2  feet  per  second  the  wind  is  perceptible  and  moves  a  pennant ;  from 
13  to  22  feet  it  is  moderate,  it  stretches  a  flag  and  moves  the  leaves  of  trees  ; 
with  from  23  to  36  feet  velocity  it  is  fresh  and  moves  the  branches  of  trees ; 
with  36  to  56  feet  it  is  strong  and  moves  the  larger  branches  and  the  smaller 
stems  ;  with  a  velocity  of  56  to  90  feet  it  is  a  storm  and  entire  trees  are  moved  ; 
and  from  90  to  120  it  is  a  hurricane. 

To  measure  the  pressure  of  the  wind  a  plate  is  used  which  by  means  of  a 
vane  is  always  kept  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  wind.  Behind  the  plate 
are  one  or  more  springs  which  are  the  more  pressed  the  greater  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  against  the  plate.  Knowing  the  distance  through  which  the 
plate  is  pressed  we  can  calculate  the  pressure  which  the  wind  exerts  on  the 
plate  in  question. 

With  some  degree  of  approximation  and  for  low  velocities  the  pressure 
may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Thus  if  thft 
pressure  on  the  square  foot  is  0-005  pound  with  a  velocity  of  i-j  feet  in  a- 
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second,  it  is  0*02  pounds  with  a  velocity  of  3*0  feet,  and  0-123  ^i^  ^  vdocity 

of  7*33  feet. 

949.  Causes  of  winds. — Winds  are  produced  by  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  in  some  part  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  disturbance  always  resulting 
from  a  difference  in  temperature  between  adjacent  countries.  Thus,  if  the 
temperature  of  a  certain  extent  of  ground  becomes  higher,  the  air  in  contact 
with  it  becomes  heated,  it  expands  and  rises  towards  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere ;  whence  it  flows,  producing  winds  which  blow  from  hot  to 
cold  countries.  But  at  the  same  time  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  for  the  barometric  pressure  on  the  colder  adjacent  parts  is 
greater  than  on  that  which  has  been  heated,  and  hence  a  current  will  be  pro- 
duced with  a  velocity  dependent  on  the  difference  between  these  pressures; 
thus  two  distinct  winds  will  be  produced,  an  upper  one  setting  <?«/z£^ar<ir  from 
the  heated  region,  and  a  lower  one  setting  inwards  towards  it. 

950.  Xeffialarv  perlodioal,  and  Taiiable  winds. — According  to  the  more 
or  less  constant  directions  in  which  winds  blow,  they  may  be  classed  as 
regular,  periodical,  and  variable  winds. 

i.  Regular  winds  are  those  which  blow  all  the  year  through  in  a  virtually 
constant  direction.  These  winds,  which  are  also  known  as  the  trade  windi^ 
are  uninterruptedly  observed  far  fix»m  the  land  in  equatorial  regions,  blowing 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  prevail 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator  as  far  as  30°  of  latitude,  and  they  blow  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun— that  is,  from  east  to 
west. 

The  air  above  the  equator  being  gradually  heated,  rises  as  the  sun  passes 
round  from  east  to  west,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  colder  air  from  the 
north  or  south.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  however,  is  modified  by  this  fact, 
that  the  velocity  which  this  colder  air  has  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the 
earth — namely,  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  point  from 
which  it  started — is  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the 
point  at  which  it  has  now  arrived ;  hence  the  currents  acquire,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  equator,  the  constant  direction  which  constitutes  the  trade 
winds. 

ii.  Periodical  winds  are  those  which  blow  regularly  in  the  same  direction 
at  the  same  seasons,  and  at  the  same  hours  of  the  day  :  the  monsoon, 
simoom,  and  the  land  and  sea  breeze  are  examples  of  this  class.  The  name 
monsoon  is  given  to  winds  which  blow  for  six  months  in  one  direction  and 
for  six  months  in  another.  They  are  principally  observed  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  in  the  Chinese  Sea. 
These  winds  blow  towards  the  continents  in  summer,  and  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion in  winter.  The  simoom  is  a  hot  wind  which  blows  over  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  is  characterised  by  its  high  temperature  and  by 
the  sands  which  it  raises  in  the  atmosphere  and  carries  with  it.  During  the 
prevalence  of  this  wind  the  air  is  darkened,  the  skin  feels  dry,  the  respiration 
is  accelerated,  and  a  burning  thirst  is  experienced. 

This  wind  is  known  under  the  name  oi  sirocco  in  Italy  and  Algiers,  where 
it  blows  from  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara.     In  Egypt,  where  it  prevails  from 
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the  end  of  April  to  June,  it  is  called  kamsin.  The  natives  of  Africa,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  too  rapid  perspiration  occasioned 
by  this  wind,  cover  themselves  with  fatty  substances. 

The  land  and  sea  breeze  is  a  wind  which  blows  on  the  sea  coast,  during 
the  day  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  and  during  the  night  from  the  land  to 
the  sea.  For  during  the  day  the  land  becomes  more  heated  than  the  sea,  in 
consequence  of  its  lower  specific  heat  and  greater  conductivity,  and  henCe  as 
the  superincumbent  air  becomes  more  heated  than  that  upon  the  sea,  it  as- 
cends and  is  replaced  by  a  current  of  colder  and  denser  air  flowing  from  the 
sea  towards  the  land.  During  the  night  the  land  cools  more  rapidly  than 
the  sea,  and  hence  the  same  phenomenon  is  produced  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  sea  breeze  commences  after  sunrise,  increases  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  decreases  towards  evening,  and  is  changed  into  a  land  breeze 
after  sunset.  These  winds  are  only  perceived  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
shores.  They  are  regular  in  the  tropics,  but  less  so  in  our  climates  ;  and 
traces  of  them  are  seen  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  The  proximity  of 
mountains  also  gives  rise  to  periodical  daily  breezes. 

iii.  Variable  winds  are  those  which  blow  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in  another,  alternately,  without  being  subject  to  any  law.  1  n  mean 
latitudes  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  very  variable  ;  towards  the  poles  this 
irregularity  increases,  and  under  the  arctic  zone  the  winds  frequently  blow 
from  several  points  of  the  horizon  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  in  approach- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  they  become  more  regular.  The  south-west  wind  prevails 
in  the  north  of  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany  ;  in  the  south  of  France 
the  direction  inclines  towards  the  north,  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  the  north 
wind  predominates. 

951.  &aw  of  tlie  rotatloB  of  winds. — Spite  of  the  great  irregularity 
which  characterises  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  our  latitude,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  wind  has  a  preponderating  tendency  to  veer  round  accord- 
ing to  the  sun's  motion — that  is,  to  pass  from  north,  through  north-east,  east, 
south-east  to  south,  and  so  on  round  in  the  same  direction  from  west  to  north  ; 
that  it  often  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  that  direction,  or  more  than  one  in 
succession,  occupying  many  days  in  doing  so,  but  that  it  rarely  veers,  and 
fcrery  rarely  or  never  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
course  of  the  winds  is  most  regularly  observed  in  winter.  According  to 
Leverrier,  the  displacement  of  the  north-east  by  the  south-west  wind  arises 
Trom  the  occurrence  of  a  whirlwind  formed  upon  the  Gulf-stream. 

For  a  station  in  south  latitude  a  contrary  law  of  rotation  prevails. 

This  law,  though  more  or  less  suspected  for  a  long  time,  was  first  formally 
Enunciated  and  explained  by  Dove,  and  is  known  as  Dove's  law  of  rotation  of 
tuinds, 

952.  roffs  and  mists. — When  aqueous  vapours  rising  from  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water  diffuse  in  the  colder  air,  they  are  condensed  ;  a  sort  of  cloud  is 
formed  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small  hollow  vesicles  of  water,  which 
K^main  suspended  in  the  air.  These  are  usually  spoken  of  as  vapours,  yet  they 
are  not  so,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  in  reality 
they  are  partially  condensed  vapours. 

When  this  condensation  of  aqueous  vapours  is  not  occasioned  by  contact 
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with  cold  solid  bodies,  but  takes  place  throughout  large  spaces  of  the  atnw- 
sphere,  ihey  constitute  ^^'j  or  whj/j,  which,  in  Tact,  are  nothing  moie  ihwi 
ihe  appearance  seen  over  a  vessel  o(  hot  waler. 

A  chief  cause  of  fogs  consists  in  the  moist  soil  being  at  a  higher  leiti- 
perature  than  the  air.  The  vapours  which  then  ascend  condense  and  beromt 
visible.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  air  must  have  reached  its  point  of  salun- 
tjon  before  condensation  takes  place.  Fogs  may  also  be  produced  when  a 
current  ot  hot  and  moist  air  passes  over  a  river  at  a  lower  temperalure  ihir 
its  own,  for  then  the  air  being  cooled,  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated,  the  excess  of 
vapour  present  is  condensed. 

The  distinction  between  mists  and  fogs  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  01 
kind.     A  fog  is  a  very  thick  mist. 

953-  Olouai.—C/oMrfj  are  masses  of  vapour,  condensed  into  little  drops  01' 


vesicles  of  extreme  minuteness,  like  fogs.  There  is  no  dilTerencc  at  br>< 
between  fogs  and  clouds.  Fogs  arc  clouds  resting  on  the  ground. 
person  enveloped  in  it,  a  cloud  on  a  mountain  appears  like  a  fog.  TK5 
always  result  from  the  condensation  of  vapours  which  rise  fromtheon^ 
According  to  their  appearance,  they  have  been  divided  by  Howard  inio  ' 
principal  kinds:  the  nimbus,  ihei/ra/us,the <umu/iis,3Ttdlhecimi.  TH« 
four  kinds  are  represented  in  fig.  831,  and  are  designated  respectively  bj** 
two,  three,  and  four  birds  on  the  wing. 

The  cirrui  consists  of  small  whitish  clouds,  which  have  a  fibrous  or  • 
appearance,  and  occupy  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  el"* 
of  mans"  tails,  by  which  they  are  genetallj-  known,  well  describe*  tltfi' 
appearance.     From  the  low  leinperalure  of  the  spaces  which  lheto««P' 
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it  is  more  than  probable  that  cirrus  clouds  consist  of  frozen  particles  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  haloes,  coronse,  and  other  optical  appearances,  produced  by 
refraction  and  reflection  from  ice  crystals,  appear  almost  always  in  these 
clouds  and  their  derivatives.  Their  appearance  often  precedes  a  change  of 
weather. 

The  cumulus  are  rounded  spherical  forms  which  look  like  mountains 
piled  one  on  the  other.  They  are  more  frequent  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  after  being  formed  in  the  morning  they  generally  disappear  towards 
evening.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  more  numerous,  and  especially  if 
surmounted  by  cirrus  clouds,  rain  or  storms  may  be  expected. 

Stratus  clouds  consist  of  very  large  and  continuous  horizontal  sheets, 
which  chiefly  form  at  sunset,  and  disappear  at  sunrise.  They  are  frequent  in 
autumn  and  unusual  in  spring  time,  and  are  lower  than  the  preceding. 

The  nimbus^  or  rain  clouds,  which  are  sometimes  classed  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  varieties,  are  properly  a  combination  of  the  three  preceding  kinds. 
They  affect  no  particular  form,  and  are  solely  distinguished  by  a  uniform  grey 
tint,  and  by  fringed  edges.  They  arc  indicated  on  the  right  of  the  figure  by 
the  presence  of  one  bird. 

The  fundamental  forms  pass  into  one  another  in  the  most  varied  manner  ; 
Howard  has  classed  these  traditional  forms  as  cirro-cumulus^  cirro-stratus^ 
and  cumulo-stratus^  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  tell  from  the  appearance 
of  a  cloud,  which  type  it  most  resembles.  The  cirro-cumulus  is  most  character- 
istically known  as  a  'mackerel  sky  ; '  it  consists  of  small  roundish  masses, 
disposed  ivith  more  or  less  irregularity  and  connection.  It  is  frequent  in  sum- 
mer, and  attendant  on  warm  and  dry  weather.  Cirro-stratus  appears  to 
result  from  the  subsidence  of  the  fibres  of  cirrus  to  a  horizontal  position,  at 
the  same  time  approaching  laterally.  The  form  and  relative  position  when 
seen  in  the  distance  frequently  give  the  idea  of  shoals  of  fish.  The  tendency 
of  cumulo-stratus  is  to  spread,  settle  down  into  the  nimbus y  and  finally  fall  as 
rain. 

The  height  of  clouds  varies  greatly  ;  in  the  mean  it  is  from  1,300  to  1,500 
yards  in  winter,  and  from  3,300  to  4,400  yards  in  summer.  But  they  often 
exist  at  greater  heights  ;  Gay-Lussac,  in  his  balloon  ascent,  at  a  height  of 
7,650  yards,  observed  cirrus-clouds  above  him,  which  appeared  to  be  at  a  con- 
siderable height.  In  Ethiopia,  M.  d'Abbadie  observed  storm  clouds  whose 
height  was  only  230  yards  above  the  ground. 

In  order  to  explain  the  suspension  of  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  Halley 

first  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  vesicular  vapours.     He  supposed  that  clouds 

arc  formed  of  an  infinity  of  extremely  minute  vesicles,  hollow,  like  soap  bubbles 

filled  with  air,  which  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air  :  so  that  these 

Vesicles  float  in  the  air  like  so  many  small  balloons.     This  theory,  which  was 

first  propounded  by  Saussure,  has  at  present  many  opponents.     These  latter 

assume  that  clouds  and  fogs  consist  of  extremely  minute  droplets  of  water 

which  are  retained  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  ascentional  force  of  currents  of 

hot  air,  just  as  light  powders  are  raised  by  the  wind.     Ordinarily,  clouds  do 

nof  appear  to  descend,  but  this  absence  of  downward  motion  is  only  apparent. 

In  fact,  clouds  do  usually  fall  slowly,  but  then  the  lower  part  is  continually 

dissipated  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  lower  and  more  heated  layers  ;  at 

the  same  time  the  upper  part  is  always  increasing  from  the  condensation  of 
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new  vapours ;  so  that  from  these  two  actions  clouds  appear  to  retain  the  same 

height. 

954.  rormatloB  of  clouds.— Many  causes  may  concur  in  the  formation  of 
clouds.  The  usual  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  cloud  is  the  ascent,  into  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  air  laden  with  aqueous  vapour  ;  it  thereby  ex- 
pands, being  under  diminished  pressure,  and  inconsequence  of  this  expansion 
it  is  cooled,  and  this  cooling  produces  a  condensation  of  vapour.  Hence 
it  is  that  high  mountains,  stopping  the  currents  of  air  and  forcing  them  to 
rise,  are  an  abundant  source  of  rain.  If  the  air  is  quite  dr>'  its  temperature 
would  be  one  degree  lower  for  every  301  metres.  The  case  is  different  with 
moist  air  ;  for  when  the  air  has  ascended  so  high  that  its  temperature  has 
fallen  to  the  dew-point,  aqueous  vapour  is  condensed,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  heat  is  liberated  ;  when  the  dew-point  is  thus  attained,  and  the  air  is 
saturated,  the  cooling  due  to  the  ascent  and  expansion  of  air  is  counteracted 
by  this  liberation  of  latent  heat,  so  that  the  diminution  of  temperature  with 
the  height  is  considerably  slower  in  the  case  of  moist  than  of  dry  air. 

The  following  calculation  will  give  us  the  quantity  of  water  separated  in 
a  given  case.  Suppose  air  at  a  temperature  of  20®  to  be  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour  at  that  temperature  ;  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  will  be  17*4 
mm.,  and  the  weight  contained  in  one  cubic  metre  of  air  17*1  grammes. 

If  the  air  has  risen  to  a  height  of  3,500  metres,  it  has  come  under  a 
pressure  which  is  only  |  of  what  it  was  ;  its  temperature  is  4®  and  its  vo- 
lume about  1 1  times  what  it  originally  was.  As  it  remains  saturated  the  pres- 
sure will  be  6*1  mm.,  and  the  quantity  of  vapour  will  be  6*4  grammes  in  a 
cubic  metre,  that  is  to  say,  6*4  x  i|  «9'6  grammes  in  the  whole  mass  of  what 
was  originally  a  cubic  metre.  The  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  has  sunk 
during  the  ascent  from  17*4  mm.  to  61  mm.  and  its  weight  17-1  grammes  to 
96  grammes,  that  is  a  weight  of  7*5  grammes  has  been  deposited,  for  that  mass 
of  air  which  at  the  sea  level  occupied  a  space  of  one  cubic  metre.  These  7  5 
grammes  are  in  the  form  of  the  small  droplets  which  constitute  fogs  or  clouds. 

If  the  mass  of  air  had  risen  to  a  height  of  8,500  metres,  where  the  pres- 
sure is  only  one-third  that  on  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  is  -  28**,  and 
the  space  it  occupies  three  times  as  great  as  at  first  The  pressure  oi 
aqueous  vapour  is  0-5  mm.,  and  its  weight  o*6  grammes  in  a  cubic  metre. 
Hence  of  the  entire  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  originally  present  there  arc 
now  only  r8  grammes  left,  and  the  remaining  15*3  grammes  would  be 
separated  as  water  or  ice.  A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  at  a  heig'nt 
of  4,200  metres,  where  the  temperature  is  zero  and  the  pressure  ',  the  qua"" 
tity  of  water  present  in  the  original  cubic  metre  is  only  8*2  grammes,  the 
rest  being  deposited. 

Thus,  a  mass  of  air  which,  at  the  sea-level,  occupies  a  space  of  a  cubic 
metre,  and  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  at  20®,  and  then  contains  i"' 
grammes,  will  only  contain  96  grammes  at  a  height  of  3,500  metres, 8'2 
grammes  at  4,200  metres,  and  r8  grammes  at  8,500  metres.  Hence,  while* 
mass  of  air  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  4,200  ft.,  8*9  grammes  of 
aqueous  vapour  are  separated  as  cloud  vesicles  ;  at  8,500  metres  or  about 
double  the  height,  64  grammes  are  separated  in  the  form  of  ice. 

A  hot,  moist  current  of  air  mixing  with  a  colder  current,  undergoes » 
cooling,  which  brings  about  a  condensation  of  the  vapour.    Thus  the  hotawl 
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moist  winds  of  the  south  and  souih-west,  mixing  with  ihe  colder  air  of  our 
latitudes,  give  rain.  The  winds  of  the  north  and  north-east  tend  also,  in 
mixing  with  our  atmosphere,  to  condense  the  vapours;  but  as  these  winds, 
owing  to  iheir  low  temperature,  are  very  dry,  the  mixture  rarely  attains  satu- 
ration, and  generally  gives  no  rain. 

The  formation  of  clouds  in  this  way  is  thus  explained  by  Hullon.  The 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  therewith  the  quantity  present  in  a  given 
space  when  saturated,  diminishes  according  to  a  geometric  progression, 
while  the  temperdiure  falls  in  arithmetrical  progression,  and  therefore  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  present  at  any  time  is  reduced  by  a  fall  of  temperature 
more  rapidly  than  indirect  proportion  to  the  fall.  Hence  if  a  current  of 
warm  air,  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour,  meet  a  current  of  cold  air  also  satu- 
rated, the  air  acquires  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two,  but  can  only  retain 
a  portion  of  the  virpour  in  the  invisible  condition,  and  a  cloud  or  mist  is 
formed.  Thus  suppose  a  cubic  meirc  of  air  at  lo"  C  mixes  with  a  cubic  metre 
of  air  at  20°  C.,  and  that  they  are  respectively  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour. 
By  formula  (394)  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  weight  of  water  contained  in 
the  cubic  metre  of  air  at  10"  C.  is  <fy)7  grammes,  and  in  that  at  20"  C.  is 
i7'632  grammes,  or  z7'oi9  grammes  in  all.  When  mixed  they  produce  two 
cubic  metres  of  airat  15°  C.  ;  but  as  the  weight  of  water  required  to  saturate 
this  is  only  2  x  12-8  =  25G  grammes,  the  excess,  I '429  grammes,  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  mist  or  clouds, 

955.  K«fai.^VVhcn  by  the  constant  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour 
the  individual  vapour  vesicles  become  larger  and  heavier,  and  when  linally 
individual  vesicles  unite,  they  form  regular  drops  which  fall  as  rain. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  any  given  place,  or  the  annual 
lainfall,  is  measured  by  means  of  a  r,iin  gauge  or  plu'vlomeUr.  Ordinarily  it 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  M  (ligs.  832  and  833),  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
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•Unnel- shaped  lid,  in  which  there  is  a 
^lls,  Ai  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  : 
*o  the  same  height  as  inside  the  rain 
ifae  side,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  apparatus  being  placed  in  a 
Aonth  theheight  of  waterir  the  tube 
r  has  attained  this  height   i 


very  small  hole,  through  which  the  »ain 
a  glass  tube,  A,  in  which  the  water  rises 
gauge,  and  is  measured  by  a  scale  on 

n  exposed  situation,  if  at  the  end  of  u 
is  two  inches,  for  example,  it  shows  that 
vessel,  and,  consequently,  thai  a 
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layer  of  two  inches  in  depth  expresses  the  quantity  of  rain  which  this  extent 
of  surface  has  received. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  quantity  of  rain  indicated  by  the  rain  gauge 
is  greater  as  this  instrument  is  nearer  the  ground.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  rain-drops,  which  are  generally  colder  than  the  layers  ol 
air  which  they  traverse,  condense  the  vapour  in  these  layers,  and,  therrfore, 
constantly  increase  in  volume.  Hence  more  rain  falls  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  than  at  a  certain  height  But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  excess  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls,  over  that  at  a  certain  height,  is  six  or  seven 
times  that  which  could  arise  from  condensation,  even  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  rain- drops  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  The  difference  must,  there- 
fore, be  ascribed  to  purely  local  causes,  and  it  is  now  assumed  that  the 
difference  arises  from  eddies  produced  in  the  air  about  the  rain  gauge,  which 
are  more  perceptible  as  it  is  higher  above  the  ground  ;  las  these  eddies  dis- 
perse the  drops  which  would  otherwise  fall  into  the  instrument,  they  diminish 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  receives. 

In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  if  rain-drops  traverse  moist  air,  they  wiU,from 
their  temperature,  condense  aqueous  vapour  and  increase  in  volume.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  traverse  dry  air,  the  drops  tend  to  vaporise,  and  less  rain 
falls  than  at  a  certain  height ;  it  might  even  happen  that  the  rain  did  not 
reach  the  earth. 

Many  local  circumstances  may  affect  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fells  in 
different  countries  ;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  most  rain  falls  in  hot  cli- 
mates, for  there  the  vaporisation  is  most  abundant.  The  rain^I  decreases, 
in  fact,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  At  London  it  is  23*5  inches ;  at 
Bordeaux  it  is  25*8  ;  at  Madeira  it  is  277  ;  at  Havannah  it  is  91%  and  at 
St.  Domingo  it  is  107*6.  The  quantity  varies  with  the  season  ;  in  Paris,  in 
winter,  it  is  4*2  inches  ;  in  spring  6*9  ;  in  summer  6*3,  and  in  autumn  4'3 
inches.  The  heaviest  annual  rainfall  at  any  place  on  the  globe  is  on  the 
Khasia  Hills  in  Bengal,  where  it  is  6cx>  inches  ;  of  which  500  inches  fall  in 
seven  months. 

The  driest  recorded  place  in  England  is  Lincoln,  where  the  mean  rainfall 
is  20  inches,  and  the  wettest  is  Stye,  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale  in  Cumber- 
land, where  it  amounts  to  165  inches. 

An  inch  of  rain  on  a  square  yard  of  surface  expresses  a  fall  of  467* 
pounds,  or  4*67  gallons.  On  an  acre  it  corresponds  to  22,622  gallons, or 
100*9935  tons.  100  tons  per  inch  per  acre  is  a  ready  way  of  remembering  thi^ 

956.  iXTaterapoats. — These  are  masses  of  vapour  suspended  in  the 
lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  traverse,  and  endowed  with  « 
gyratory  motion  rapid  enough  to  uproot  trees,  upset  houses,  and  break  afl<I 
destroy  everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

These  meteors,  which  are  generally  accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  often 
emk  lightning  and  thunder,  producing  the  sound  of  carriages  rolling o>tra 
stony  road.  Many  of  them  have  no  gyratory  motion,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
those  observed  are  produced  in  a  calm  atmosphere. 

When  they  take  place  on  the  sea  they  present  a  curious  phenotnenott 
The  water  is  disturbed,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  while  the  clouds ai« 
depressed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ;  the  two  cones  then  unite aiKi 
form  a  continuous  column  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds  (fig.  834),  which  ««* 
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Ml  ■watinpouts.     Even,  however,  on  the  high  seas  Ihe  water  of  these 
jinpouis  is  never  salt,  proving  that  they  are  formed  of  condensed  vapoi 
[not  of  sea  water  raised  by  aspiration. 
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«  origin  of  these  is  not  known.  Kiemti  assumes  that  they  are  due 
pally  lo  two  opposite  winds  which  pass  by  the  side  of  each  other,  or  to 
ay  high  wind  which  prei-nils  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
;ier  and  many  others  ascrilw  to  them  an  electric  origin. 
?57-  ZoCnenoB  oT^qaeoiu  Tapanror  ollmste. — Tyndall  has  applied  the 
[>erty  possessed  by  aqueous  vapour  of  powerfully  absorbing  and  radiating 
t  to  the  explanation  of  some  obscure  points  in  meteorological  science,  and 
R  can  be  no  doubl  that  the  knowledge  of  it  will  gradually  lead  to  a  clearer 
Irstanding  of  many  inexplicable  and  apparently  capricious  meieorological 


Tyndall  has  established  the  fad,  that  in  a  tube  4  feet  long  the  atmo- 
eric  vapour  on  a  day  of  average  dryness  absorbs  10  per  cent,  of  obscure 
L  With  the  earth  warmed  by  the  sun,  as  a  source,  there  can  be  no 
bl  that  at  the  very  least  10  per  cent,  of  its  heat  is  intercepted  within 
bet  of  the  surface.  If  aqueous  vapour  be  compared  atom  for  atom 
lair,  its  power  of  absorption  and  radiation  is  more  than  16,000  limes 
F  possessed  by  air.  Such  facts  as  these  arc  sufficient  10  show  ihe 
brtance  of  the  small  quantity  of  this  vapour  that  exists  in  our  atmo- 

rhe  radiative  power  of  aqueous  vapour  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
ential  rains  that  occur  in  the  tropics,  and  also  of  the  formation  of  cumuli 
ids  in  our   own    latitudes.      The   same   property   probably   causes    the 
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descent  of  a  very  fine  rain,  called  sirein^  which  has  more  the  characteris- 
tics of  falling  dew,  as  it  appears  a  short  time  after  sunset,  when  the  sky  is 
clear  ;  its  production  has  therefore  been  attributed  to  the  cold,  resulting 
from  the  radiation  of  tjie  air.  It  is  not  the  air,  however,  but  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  which  by  its  own  radiation  chills  itself,  so  that  it  condenses 
into  sirein. 

The  absorbent  power  of  aqueous  vapour  is  of  even  greater  importance. 
Whenever  the  air  is  dry,  terrestrial  radiation  at  night  is  so  rapid  as  to  cause 
intense  cold.  Thus,  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  the 
daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  enormous  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  last  named 
continent  a  difference  in  temperature  of  no  less  than  40®  C.  has  been  recorded 
within  24  hours.  In  India,  and  even  in  the  Sahara,  owing  to  the  copious 
radiation,  ice  has  been  formed  at  night.  But  the  heat  which  aqueous  vapour 
absorbs  most  largely  is  of  the  kind  emitted  from  sources  of  low  temperature ; 
it  is  to  a  large  extent  transparent  to  the  heat  emitted  from  the  sun,  whilst  it 
is  almost  opaque  to  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth.  Consequently,  the 
solar  rays  penetrate  our  atmosphere  with  a  loss,  as  estimated  by  PouiUet,  of 
only  25  per  cent.,  when  directed  vertically  downwards,  but  after  warming 
the  earth  they  cannot  retraverse  the  atmosphere.  Through  thus  preventing 
the  escape  of  terrestrial  heat,  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  moderates  the 
extreme  chilling  which  is  due  to  the  unchecked  radiation  from  the  earth,  and 
raises  the  temperature  of  that  region  over  which  it  is  spread.  In  Tyndall's 
words  : — *  Aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable  life 
of  England  than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  summer  night 
the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this  country,  and  every 
plant  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature  would  perish. 
The  warmth  of  our  fields  and  gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space, 
and  the  sun  would  rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.' 

958.  Tyndall's  researches. — Tyndall  found  that  by  the  action  of  solar 
and  of  the  electric  light  on  vapours  under  a  great  degree  of  attenuation,  they 
are  decomposed.  This  new  reaction  not  only  puts  a  powerful  agent  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition  into  the  hands  of  chemists,  but  it  has  led  Tyndall  to 
important  conclusions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  and 
the  polarisation  of  daylight. 

He  used  a  glass  tube  with  glass  ends,  such  as  he  had  employed  for  his 
researches  on  radiant  heat.  This  could  be  exhausted  and  then  filled  with 
air  charged  with  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids,  by  allowing  the  air  to  pass 
through  small  WolfT  bottles  containing  them.  By  mixing  with  different 
proportions  of  pure  air  the  air  charged  with  vapour,  and  by  varying  the 
degree  of  exhaustion,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  vapour  under  any  degree  d 
attenuation.  It  was  also  possible  to  fill  the  tube  with  the  vapour  of  a  liq"'^ 
alone. 

The  tube  having  been  filled  with  air  charged  with  vapours  of  nitrite  of 
amyle,  a  somewhat  convergent  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  was  passed  into 
the  tube.  For  a  moment  the  tube  appeared  optically  empty,  but  suddenly  * 
shower  of  liquid  spherules  was  precipitated  on  the  path  of  the  beam  forming 
a  luminous  white  cloud.  The  nature  of  the  substance  thus  precipitated  wa^ 
not  specially  investigated. 

This  efifect  was  not  due  to  any  chemical  action  between  the  vapour  and 
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the  air,  for  when  either  dry  oxygen  or  dry  hydrogen  was  used  instead  of  air, 
or  when  the  vapour  was  admitted  alone,  the  effect  was  substantially  the  same. 
Nor  was  it  due  to  any  heating  effect,  for  the  beam  had  been  previously  sifted 
bypassing  through  a  solution  of  alum,  and  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  lens. 
The  unsifted  beam  produced  the  same  effect ;  the  obscure  calorific  rays  did 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  result. 

The  sun's  light  also  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrite  of  amyle 
vapour  ;  and  this  decomposition  was  found  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  more 
refrangible  rays. 

When  the  electric  light,  before  entering  the  experimental  tube,  was  made 
to  pass  through  a  layer  of  the  liquid  nitrite  of  amyle  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  the  luminous  effect  was  not  appreciably  diminished,  but  the 
chemical  action  was  almost  entirely  stopped.  Thus  that  special  constituent 
jf  the  luminous  radiation  which  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  vapour  is 
absorbed  by  the  liquid.  The  liquid  nitrite  of  amyle  is  probably  decomposed 
t>y  light ;  but  its  decomposition,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  is  far  less  rapid  and 
iistinct  than  that  of  the  vapour.  The  circumstance  that  the  absorption  is 
:he  same  whether  the  nitrite  is  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  vaporous  state,  is  con- 
sidered by  Tyndall  as  a  proof  that  the  absorption  is  not  the  act  of  the  mole- 
nile  as  a  whole,  but  that  it  is  atomic,  that  is,  that  it  is  to  the  atoms  that  the 
leculiar  rate  of  vibration  is  transferred,  which  brings  about  the  decomposi- 
ion  of  the  body. 

The  vapours  of  a  number  of  other  substances  were  examined,  such,  for 
acample,  as  benzole,  iodide  of  allyle,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  By  varying  the 
lature  of  the  vapour,  the  shape  of  a  cloud  could  be  greatly  varied,  and  in 
nany  cases  presented  the  most  fantastic  and  beautiful  forms. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  vapour  which  when  alone  resists  the  action 'Of 
ight,  may,  by  being  associated  with  another  gas  or  vapour,  exhibit  a  vigor- 
>us  or  even  violent  action.  Thus,  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  atmospheric 
lir,  mixed  with  nitrite  of  butyle  vapour,  the  electric  light  produced  very  little 
effect.  But  with  half  an  atmosphere  of  this  mixture,  and  half  an  atmosphere 
rf  air  which  had  passed  through  hydrochloric  acid,  the  action  of  the  light  was 
ilmost  instantaneous.  In  another  case  mixed  air  and  nitrite  of  butyle  vapour 
rcre  passed  into  the  tube  so  as  to  depress  the  barometer  the  j^th  of  an  inch ; 
hat  is,  the  mixed  air  and  vapour  were  under  a  pressure  of  gjgth  of  an  atmo- 
sphere. Air  passed  through  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  introduced 
mtil  the  pressure  was  3  inches.  The  condensed  beam  passed  through 
or  some  time  without  change,  but  afterwards  a  superbly  blue  cloud  was 
ormed. 

In  cases  where  the  vapours  are  under  a  sufficient  degree  of  attenua- 
ion,  whatever  otherwise  be  their  nature,  the  visible  action  commences 
rith  the  formation  of  a  blue  cloud.  The  term  cloud,  however,  must  not  be 
uderstood  in  its  ordinary  sense  ;  the  blue  cloud  is  invisible  in  ordinary 
aylight,  and  to  be  seen  must  be  surrounded  by  darkness,  /'/  alone  being 
luminated  by  a  powerful  beam  of  light.  The  blue  cloud  differs  in  many  im- 
Ortant  particulars  from  the  finest  ordinary  clouds,  and  may  be  considered 
>  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  these  clouds  and  true  cloudless 
apour. 

By  graduating  the  quantity  of  vapour  the  precipitation  may  be  obtained 
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of  any  required  degree  of  fineness  :  forming  either  particles  .distinguishable 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  particles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  microscopic 
power. 

The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere,  resists  the  decomposing  action  of  solar  light,  but  when  in  con- 
tiguity with  the  chlorophyle  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  decomposed. 

When  the  blue  cloud  produced  in  these  experiments  was  examined  by 
any  polarising  arrangement,  the  light  emitted  laterally  from  the  beam— that 
is,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  axis — was  found  to  be  perfectly 
polarised.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  in  its  greatest  perfection  the 
more  perfect  the  blue  of  the  sky.  It  is  produced  by  any  particles,  provided 
they  are  sufficiently  fine. 

This  is  quite  analogous  to  the  light  of  the  blue  sky.  When  this  is  ex- 
amined by  a  Nicol's  prism,  or  any  other  analyser,  it  is  found  that  the  light 
emitted  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  polarised. 

These  two  phenomena,  the  firmamental  blue,  and  the  polarisation  of  the 
sky  light,  which  have  long  been  the  enigmas  of  meteorologists,  find  their 
definite  solutions  in  these  experiments.  We  have  only  to  assume  the  existence 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  of  excessively  fine  particles  of 
water;  for  particles  of  any  kind  produce  this  effect  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  such  particles  in  the  higher  regions,  even  on  a  hot 
summer's  day.  For  the  vapour  must  there  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  attenua- 
tion ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  behave 
like  a  vacuum  to  radiant  heat,  the  extremely  attenuated  particles  of  aqueous 
vapour  are  practically  in  contact  with  the  absolute  cold  of  space. 

'  Suppose  the  atmosphere  surrounded  by  an  envelope  impervious  to  light, 
but  with  an  aperture  on  the  sunward  side,  through  which  a  parallel  beam  of 
solar  light  could  enter  and  traverse  the  atmosphere.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  air  not  directly  illuminated,  the  track  of  such  a  beam  would  r^ 
semble  that  of  the  parallel  beam  of  the  electric  light  through  an  incipieni 
cloud.  The  sunbeam  would  be  blue,  and  it  would  discharge  light  laterally 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  discharged  by  the  incipient  cloud.  The  azure 
revealed  by  such  a  beam  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  blue  cloud' 

959.  Bew.  Boar  fromt.— Dew  is  merely  aqueous  vapour  which  has 
condensed  on  bodies  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  chilling  which  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  eanh  expe- 
rience in  consequence  of  nocturnal  radiation.  Their  temperature  having  then 
sunk  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  air,  it  frequently  happens,  especially 
in  hot  seasons,  that  this  temperature  is  below  that  at  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  saturated.  The  layer  of  air  which  is  immediately  in  contact  ^ith 
the  chilled  bodies,  and  which  has  virtually  the  same  temperature,  then  de- 
posits a  portion  of  the  vapour  which  it  contains  ;  just  as  when  a  bottle  of 
cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  upon  it 

According  to  this  theory,  which  was  first  propounded  by  Dr.  Wells,  all 
causes  which  promote  the  cooling  of  bodies  increase  the  quantity  of  dew. 
These  causes  are  the  emissive  power  of  bodies,  the  state  of  the  sky,  xod 
the  agitation  of  the  air.  Bodies  which  have  a  great  radiating  power  moie 
readily  become  cool,  and  therefore  ought  to  condense  more  vapour.  In  ^ct^ 
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re  is  generally  no  deposit  of  dew  on  metals,  whose  radiating  power  is 
y  small,  especially  when  they  are  polished  ;  while  the  ground,  sand,  glass. 
1  plants,  which  have  a  great  radiating  power,  become  abundantly  covered 

The  state  of  the  sky  also  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
f.  If  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  planetary  spaces  send  to  ihe  earth  an  in- 
ircciable  quantity  of  heal,  while  the  earth  radiates  very  considerably,  and 
refbre  becoming  very  much  chilled,  there  is  an  abundant  deposit  of  dew. 
[if  there  are  clouds,  as  their  temperature  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
jpetary  spaces,  they  radiate  in  turn  towards  the  eanh,  and  as  bodies  on 
Biuface  of  the  earth  only  experience  a  feeble  chilling,  no  deposit  of  dew 
es  place. 

Wind  also  influences  the  <[uantity  of  vapour  deposited.  If  it  is  feeble,  il 
reases  it,  inasmuch  as  ii  renews  the  air ;  if  it  is  strong,  it  diminishes  it, 
it  heats  the  bodies  by  contact,  and  thus  does  not  allow  the  air  time  lu 

EC  cooled.  Finally,  the  deposit  of  dew  is  more  abundant  according  as 
is  moister,  for  then  it  is  nearer  its  point  of  satuiation. 
•ar  frost  and  riim  are  nothing  more  than  dew  which  has  been  de- 
nted 00  bodies  cooled  below  zero,  and  has  therefore  become  froicn.  The 
:culent  form  which  the  small  crystals  present,  of  which  rime  is  formed, 
iws  thai  the  vapours  solidify  directly  without  passing  through  the  liquid 
te.  Hoar  frost,  like  dew,  is  fonned  on  bodies  which  radiate  most,  such 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  is  chiefly  deposited  on  the  paits 
ned  towards  the  sky. 

960.  ■&«*.  aieat.— Show  is  water  solidified  in  stellate  crystals,  vari- 
lly  modified,  and  floating  in  the  aunoaphere.     These  crystals  arise  from 
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Congelation  of  the  minute  vesicles  which  constitute  the  clouds,  when  the 
iperature  of  the  latter  is  below  zero.  They  are  more  regular  when  formed 
■  calm  atmosphere.  Their  form  may  be  investigated  by  collecting  them 
a  black  surface,  and  viewing  them  through  a  strong  lens.  The  regularity, 
i  at  the  same  time  variety,  of  their  forms  are  truly  beautiful.  Fig.  8j5 
fwt  some  of  the  forms  as  seen  through  a  microscope. 
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It  snows  most  in  countries  near  the  poles,  or  which  are  high  above  the  sea 
level.  Towards  the  poles  the  earth  is  constantly  covered  with  snow ;  the 
same  is  the  case  on  high  mountains,  where  there  are  perpetual  snows,  even 
in  equatorial  countries. 

Sleet  is  also  solidified  water,  and  consists  of  small  icy  needles  pressed 
together  in  a  confused  manner.  Its  formation  is  ascribed  to  the  sudden 
congelation  of  the  minute  globules  of  the  clouds  in  an  agitated  atmo- 
sphere. 

961.  Kail.— //ii//  is  a  mass  of  compact  globules  of  ice  of  different  sizes, 
which  fall  in  the  atmosphere.  In  our  climate  hail  falls  principally  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  hottest  times  of  the  day ;  it  rarely  falls  at 
night.    The  fall  of  hail  is  always  preceded  by  a  peculiar  noise. 

Hail  is  generally  the  precursor  of  storms,  it  rarely  accompanies  them, 
and  follows  them  more  rarely  still.  Hail  falls  from  the  size  of  small  peas 
to  that  of  an  egg  or  an  orange.  The  formation  of  hailstones  has  never  been 
altogether  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ;  nor  more  especially  their  great  size. 

962.  Zoe.  Revelation. — Ice  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  snow 
crystals,  such  as  are  shown  in  fig.  835.  The  transparency  of  ice  is  due  to 
the  close  contact  of  these  crystals,  which  causes  the  individual  particles  to 
blend  into  an  unbroken  mass,  and  renders  the  substance  opticalfy,  as  wdl  as 
mechanically,  continuous.  When  large  masses  of  ice  slowly  melt  away,  a 
crystalline  form  is  sometimes  seen  by  the  gradual  disintegration  into  nide 
haxagonal  prisms  :  a  similar  structure  is  frequently  met  with,  but  in  greater 
perfection,  in  the  ice  caves  or  glaciers  of  cold  regions. 

An  experiment  of  Tyndall  has  more  clearly  revealed  the  beautifiil  stnic- 
ture  of  ice.  When  a  piece  of  ice  is  cut  parallel  to  its  planes  of  freezing,  and 
the  radiation  from  any  sources  of  light,  as  the  sun,  a  gas  or  oil  flame,  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  it,  the  disintegration  of  the  substance  proceeds  in  a 
remarkable  way.  By  observing  the  plate  of  ice  through  a  lens,  numerous 
small  crystals  will  be  seen  studding  the  interior  of  the  block  ;  as  the  heat  con- 
tinues these  crystals  expand,  and  finally  assume  the  shape  of  six-rayed  stars 
of  exquisite  beauty. 

This  is  a  kind  of  negative  crystallisation,  the  crj'stals  produced  being  com- 
posed of  water  ;  they  owe  their  formation  to  the  molecular  disturbance  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  heat  from  the  source.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  repro- 
duce this  phenomenon,  if  care  be  taken  in  cutting  the  ice.  The  planes  of 
freezing  can  be  found  by  noting  the  direction  of  the  bubbles  in  ice,  which  arc 
either  sparsely  arranged  in  striae  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  or  thickhr 
collected  in  beds  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  warm  and  smoodi 
metal  plate  should  be  used  to  level  and  reduce  the  ice  to  a  slab  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

A  still  more  important  property  of  ice  remains  to  be  noticed.  Faradar 
discovered  that  when  two  pieces  of  melting  ice  are  pressed  together  they 
freeze  into  one  at  their  points  of  contact.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  no«^ 
known  under  the  name  of  regelaiion.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  but  the  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  that  i!^ 
by  its  discoverer.  The  particles  on  the  exterior  of  a  block  of  ice  are  held  bf 
cohesion  on  one  side  only  :  when  the  temperature  is  at  o"  C,  these  extcfi* 
particles  being  partly  free  are  the  first  to  pass  into  the  liquid  state,  and  a  ^ 
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of  water  covers  the  solid.  But  the  particles  in  the  interior  of  the  block  are 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  solid  ice,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  here  a  maximum, 
and  hence  the  interior  ice  has  no  tendency  to  pass  into  a  liquid,  even  when 
the  whole  mass  is  at  o^  If  the  block  be  now  split  in  halves,  a  liquid  film  in- 
stantly covers  the  fractured  surfaces,  for  the  force  of  cohesion  on  the  fractured 
surfaces  has  been  lessened  by  the  act  By  placing  the  halves  together,  so 
that  their  original  position  shall  be  regained,  the  liquid  films  on  the  two  frac- 
tured surfaces  again  become  bounded  by  ice  on  both  sides.  The  film  being 
excessively  thin,  the  force  of  cohesion  is  able  to  act  across  it ;  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  the  liquid  particles  pass  back  into  the  solid  state,  and 
the  block  is  reunited  by  regdation.  Not  only  do  ice  and  ice  thus  freeze 
together,  but  regelation  also  takes  place  between  moist  ice  and  any  noncon- 
ducting solid  body,  as  flannel  or  sawdust  :  a  similar  explanation  to  that  just 
given  has  been  applied  here,  substituting  another  solid  for  the  ice  on  one 
side.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  eminent  philosophers  dis- 
sent from  the  explanation  here  given. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  cause  of  regelation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  interesting  observation  of  Faraday's  explains  many  natural  phenomena. 
For  example,  the  formation  of  a  snowball  depends  on  the  regelation  of  the 
snow  granules  composing  it,  and  as  regelation  cannot  take  place  at  tempera- 
tures below  o®  C,  for  then  both  snow  and  ice  are  dry,  it  is  only  possible  to 
make  a  coherent  snowball  when  the  snow  is  melting. 

The  snow  bridges,  also,  which  span  wide  chasms  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where, and  over  which  men  can  walk  in  safety,  owe  their  existence  to  the  re- 
gelation of  gradually  accumulating  particles  of  snow. 

Bottomley  has  made  a  very  instructive  experiment  which  illustrates 
revelation.  A  block  of  ice  is  suspended  on  two  supports  and  a  tine  piano 
urire  with  heavy  weights  at  each  end  is  laid  across  it.  After  some  time  the 
iffire  has  slowly  cut  its  way  through,  but  the  cut  surfaces  have  reunited,  and 
excepting  a  few  bubbles,  show  no  trace  of  the  operation  ;  the  wire  is  below 
zero,  as  is  proved  by  placing  it  in  cold  water,  upon  which  some  ice  forms 
stbout  it 

963.  OlAoiam. — Tyndall  has  applied  this  regelating  property  of  ice  to 
Llie  explanation  of  the  formation  and  motion  of  glaciers,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  description.  In  elevated  regions,  what  is  termed  the  snow 
fdne  marks  the  boundary  of  eternal  snow,  for  above  this  the  heat  of  summer 
is  unable  to  melt  the  winter's  snow.  By  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  con- 
sequent percolation  of  water  melted  from  the  surface,  the  lower  portions  of 
-lie  snow  field  are  raised  to  0°  C.  ;  at  the  same  time  this  part  is  closely 
^vessed  toj?ether  by  the  weight  of  the  snow  above,  regelation  therefore  sets 
»i,  converting  the  loose  snow  into  a  coherent  mass. 

By  increasing  pressure  the  intermingled  air  which  renders  snow  opaque 
becomes  ejected  and  transparent ;  ice  then  results.  Its  own  gravity,  and 
He  pressure  from  behind,  urge  downwards  the  glacier  which  has  thus  been 
^rmed.  In  its  descent  from  the  mountain  the  glacier  behaves  in  all 
"Aspects  like  a  river,  passing  through  narrow  gorges  with  comparative 
^locity,  and  then  spreading  out  and  moving  slowly  as  its  bed  widens. 
"  Urther,  just  as  the  central  portions  of  a  river  move  faster  than  the  sides, 
^o  Forbes  ascertained  that  the  centre  of  a  glacier  moves  quicker  than  its 
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margin,  and  from  the  same  reason  (the  difference  in  the  friction  encoun- 
tered) tlie  surface  moves  more  rapidly  than  the  bottom.  To  explain  these 
facts  Forbes  assumed  ice  to  be  a  viscous  body  capable  of  fleinire,  and 
flowing  like  lava  ;  "but  as  ice  has  not  the  properties  of  a  viscous  substance 
the  now  generally  accepted  explanation  of  glacier  motion  is  that  supplied 
by  the  theory  of  regelation.  According  to  this  theory,  the  brittle  ice  of  the 
glacier  is  crushed  and  broken  in  its  passage  through  narrow  channels,  sodi 
as  that  of  Tr^aporte  on  Mont  Blanc ;  and  then,  as  it  emerges  from  the 
gorge  which  confined  it,  becomes  reunited  by  virtue  of  regelation  ;  in  this 
instance  forming  the  well-known  Mer  de  Glace.  By  numerous  experiments 
Tyndall  has  established  that  regelation  is  adequate  to  furnish  this  explana- 
tion, and  with  complete  success  has  artificially  imitated,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  moulding  of  glaciers  by  the  crushing  and  subsequent  regelation  of  ice. 


XUMINOUS  MTETEORS. 

964.  AtmospliMFlo  eleotrtolty.    VimBklta's   ezperlmeat. — The  most 
frequent  luminous  phenomena,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  their  efiects, 
are  those  produced  by  the  free  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.    The  first 
physicists  who  observed  the  electric  spark  compared  it  to  the  gleam  of 
lightning,  and  its  crackling  to  the  sound  of  thunder.     But  Franklin,  by  the 
aid  of  powerful  electrical  batteries,  first  established  3.  complete  parallel 
between  lightning  and  electricity  ;  and  he  indicated,  in  a  memoir  published 
in  1749.  the  experiments  necessary  to  attract  electricity  from  the  clouds  by 
means  of  pointed  rods.     The  experiment  was  tried  by  Dalibard  in  France : 
and  Franklin,  pending  the  erection  of  a  pointed  rod  on  a  spire  in  Philadelphia, 
had  the  happy  idea  of  flying  a  kite,  provided  with  a  metallic  point,  which 
could  reach  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.     In  June  1752,  during 
stormy  weather,  he  flew  the  kite  in  a  field  near  Philadelphia.    The  kite 
was  flown  with  ordinary  pack-thread,  at  the  end  of  which  Franklin  attached 
a  key,  and  to  the  key  a  silk  cord,  in  order  to  insulate  the  apparatus ;  he 
then  fixed  the  silk  cord  to  a  tree,  and  having  presented  his  hand  to  the 
key,  at  first  he  obtained  no  spark.     He  was  beginning  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess, when,  rain  having  fallen,  the  cord  became  a  good  conductor,  and  a 
spark  passed.     Franklin,  in  his  letters,  describes  his  emotion  on  witnessing 
the  success  of  the  experiment  as  being  so  great  that  he  could  not  rcfiaiD 
from  tears. 

Franklin,  who  had  discovered  the  power  of  points  (731),  but  who  did  not 
understand  its  explanation,  imagined  that  the  kite  withdrew  from  the  dead 
its  electricity ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  case  of  induction,  and  depends  on 
the  inductive  action  which  the  thunder  cloud  exerts  upon  the  kite  and  the 
cord. 

965.  Apparatus  to  InTestlgmte  tbe  eleotiiolty  of  the  mtmocpbc'*''' 
The  apparatus  used  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosjAere 
are  :  the  electroscope,  either  with  pith  balls,  straw,  or  gold  leaf;  theapp*; 
ratus  first  used  by  Dalibard,  and  which  consisted  of  an  insulated  iron  rod,  5"^ 
yards  in  height ;  arrows  discharged  into  the  atmosphere,  and  even  kites  and 
captive  balloons. 
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the  electricity  in  fine  weather,  when  the  quantity  is  generally 
rometer  is  used,  as  devised  by  Saussure  for  this  kind  of  inves- 
an  electroscope  similar  to  that  already 
the  rod  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are  fixed 
by  a  conductor  2  feet  in  length,  and 
er  in  a  knob  or  a  point  (fig.  836).    To 
laratus  against  rain,  it  is  covered  with  a 
4  inches  in  diameter.    The  glass  case 
ad  of  being  round,  and  a  divided  scale 
ce  indicates  the  divergence  of  the  gold 
le  straws.     This  electrometer  only  gives 
pheric  electricity  as  long  as  it  is  raised  in 
»,  so  that  it  is  in  layers  of  air  of  higher 
itial  than  its  own. 

tin  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
used  a  copper  ball,  which  he  projected 
his  hand.  This  ball  was  fixed  to  one  end 
ire,  the  other  end  of  which  was  attached 
h  could  glide  along  the  conductor  of  the 
From  the  divergence  of  the  straws,  or 
ves,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air  at 
ch  the  ball  attained  could  be  determined, 
experiments  made  on  the  St  Bernard, 
ssure's  apparatus,  by  substituting  for  the 
w,  which  was  projected  into  the  atmo- 
ns  of  a  bow.  A  gilt  silk  thread,  88  yards 
d  with  one  end  to  the  arrow,  while  the 
attached  to  the  stem  of  an  electroscope, 
gold-leaf  electroscope,  at  the  top  of  which 
hat  large  copper  globe.  Provided  with 
nt,  the  observer  stations  himself  in  a 
ition — it  is  then  quite  sufficient  to  raise 
)e  even  a  foot  or  so  to  obtain  signs  of  Fig.  836. 


:  the  electricity  of  clouds,  where  the  potential  is  very  consider- 
ide  of  a  long  bar  terminating  in  a  point.  This  bar,  which  is 
care,  is  fixed  to  the  summit  of  a  building,  and  its  lower  end 
A^ith  an  electrometer,  or  even  with  electric  chimes  (fig.  607), 
:e  the  presence  of  thunder  clouds.  As,  however,  the  bar  can 
gerous  shocks,  a  metal  ball  must  be  placed  near  it,  which  is 
I  with  the  ground,  and  which  is  nearer  the  bar  than  the  observer 
lat  if  a  discharge  should  ensue,  it  will  strike  the  ball  and  not 

Richmann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  killed  in  an  experiment  of 

discharge  which  struck  him  on  the  forehead* 

also  captive  balloons  or  kites  have  been  used,  provided  with 
^nnected  by  means  of  a  gilt  cord  with  an  electrometer. 
Hector  of  atmospheric  electricity  consists  of  a  fishing-rod  with 
landle  which  projects  from  an  upper  window.     At  the  top 
ted  tinder  held  in  a  metallic  forceps,  the  smoke  of  which,  bein% 
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an  excellent  conductor,  conveys  the  electricity  of  the  air  down  a  wire  attached 
to  the  rod.  A  sponge  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  set  on  lire,  is  also  an 
excellent  conductor. 

A  very  convenient  instrument  for  investigating  atmospheric  electricity 
has  been  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  ;  it  consists  of  an  insulated  can  of 
water  placed  on  a  table  or  on  a  window-sill  on  the  inside.  The  water 
discharges  through  a  zinc  nozzle  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  pipe  which  projects 
through  the  partially  open  window  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  a 
head  of  water  of  about  10  inches,  and  a  discharge  so  slow  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  replenishing  the  can  ;  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  qaickly 
collected  and  may  be  examined  by  connecting  the  can  with  any  electro- 
meter. 

966.  Ordinary  eleotrioity  of  tbe  atmoupbere. — By  means  of  the  dif- 
ferent apparatus  which  have  been  described,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  is  not  confined  to  stormy  weather, 
but  that  the  atmosphere  always  contains  free  electricity,  usually  positive,  but 
sometimes  negative.  When  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  electricity  is  always 
positive,  but  it  varies  in  amount  with  the  height  of  the  locality,  and  with  the 
time  of  day.  The  amount  is  greatest  in  the  highest  and  most  isolated  places. 
No  trace  of  positive  electricity  is  found  in  houses,  streets,  and  under  trees ; 
in  towns  positive  electricity  is  most  perceptible  in  large  open  spaces,  on 
quays,  or  on  bridges.  In  all  cases,  positive  electricity  is  only  found  at  a 
certain  height  above  the  ground.  On  flat  land,  it  only  becomes  perceptiWc 
at  a  height  of  five  feet ;  above  that  point  it  increases  according  to  a  law 
which  is  not  made  out,  but  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  air. 

At  sunrise  the  free  positive  electricity  is  feeble;  it  increases  up  to  n 
o'clock,  according  to  the  season,  and  then  attains  its  first  maximum.  It  then 
decreases  rapidly  until  a  little  before  sunset,  and  then  increases  till  it  reaches 
its  second  maximum,  a  few  hours  after  sunset ;  the  remainder  of  the  night 
the  electricity  decreases  until  sunrise.  Thus  the  greatest  amount  of  electricity 
is  observed  when  the  barometric  pressure  is  greatest.  These  increasing  and 
decreasing  periods,  which  are  observed  all  the  year,  are  more  perceptible 
when  the  sky  is  clearer,  and  the  weather  more  settled.  The  positive  elec- 
tricity of  fine  weather  is  much  stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

When  the  sky  is  clouded,  the  electricity  is  sometimes  positive  and  some- 
times negative.  It  often  happens  that  the  electricity  changes  its  sign  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  passage  of  an  electrified  cloud 
During  storms,  and  when  it  rains  or  snows,  the  atmosphere  may  be  posit irtJy 
electrified  one  day,  and  negatively  the  next,  and  the  number  of  the  two  sets 
of  days  are  virtually  equal. 

From  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
made  in  the  early  morning,  Dellmann  found  that  the  electricity  increased 
with  the  density  of  the  fog,  but  in  a  far  more  rapid  ratio. 

The  electricity  of  the  ground  has  been  found  by  Peltier  to  be  always 
negative,  but  to  different  extents,  according  to  the  hyg^metric  state  and 
temperature  of  the  air. 

967.  Causes  of  tbo  atmospheric  electricity. — Many  hypotheses  ha^^ 
been  propounded  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  atmospheric  electricit)'.  '^ 
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must  be  confessed,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  atmospheric 
electricity  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

Volta  first  showed  that  the  evaporation  of  water  produced  electricity. 
Pouillet  subsequently  showed  that  no  electricity  is  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  distilled  water  ;  but  that  if  an  alkali  or  a  salt  is  dissolved,  even  in  small  quan- 
tity, the  vapour  is  positively  and  the  solution  is  negatively  electrified.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  if  the  water  contains  acid.  Hence  it  has  been  assumed  that 
as  the  waters  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  on  the  sea  always  con- 
tain salt  dissolved,  the  vapours  disengaged  ought  to  be  positively  and  the 
earth  negatively  electrified.  The  development  of  electricity  by  evaporation 
may  be  observed  by  heating  strongly  a  platinum  dish,  adding  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid,  and  placing  it  on  the  upper  plate  of  the  condensing  elec- 
troscope (fig.  625),  taking  care  to  connect  the  lower  plate  with  the  ground. 
When  the  water  of  the  capsule  is  evaporated,  the  connection  with  the  ground 
is  broken,  and  the  upper  plate  raised.  The  gold  leaves  then  diverge  if  the 
water  contained  salts,  but  remain  quiescent  if  the  water  was  pure. 

Reasoning  from  such  experiments,  Pouillet  ascribed  the  development 
of  electricity  by  evaporation  to  the  separation  of  particles  of  water  from 
the  substances  dissolved  ;  but  Reich  and  Riess  showed  that  the  electricity 
disengaged  during  evaporation  could  be  attributed  to  the  friction  which  the 
particles  of  water  carried  away  in  the  current  of  vapour  exercise  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  just  as  in  Armstrong's  electrical  machine  (748).  By  a 
recent  series  of  experiments,  Gaugain  has  arrived  at  the  same  result ;  and 
thinks  it  no  longer  allowable  to  ascribe  the  atmospheric  electricity  to  any 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  tranquil  evaporation  of  sea  water. 

In  support  of  an  hypothesis  which  considers  the  earth  as  an  immense 
source  of  voltaic  electricity  due  to  chemical  actions,  Becquerel  published 
numerous  experiments  to  show  that  when  earth  and  water  come  in  contact, 
electricity  is  always  produced  :  the  earth  taking  a  considerable  excess  of 
positive  or  negative  electricity,  and  the  water  a  corresponding  excess  of  the 
opposite  electricity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salts  or  other  compounds 
which  the  water  held  dissolved.  This  is  a  general  fact  which,  according  to 
Becquerel,  is  liable  to  no  exception. 

Becquerel  experimented  with  an  ordinary  multiplier,  the  wire  of  which 
was  connected  with  two  platinum  plates  immersed  in  the  pieces  of  ground, 
or  the  water  whose  electrical  condition  he  wished  to  investigate.  He  thus 
found  that  when  two  moist  pieces  of  ground  are  connected,  that  which  con- 
tained the  strongest  solution  took  an  excess  of  positive  electricity.  He  found 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river,  even  at  some  distance,  the  land  and 
objects  placed  on  the  surface  possessed  an  excess  of  negative  electricity, 
while  the  water  and  the  aquatic  plants  which  swam  on  the  surface  were 
charged  with  positive  electricity.  But  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  water,  different  effects  were  produced.  As  from 
Becquerel's  experiments,  the  waters  are  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes 
negative,  and  the  earth  in  a  contrary  condition,  it  follows  that  water  in 
evaporating  must  constantly  send  into  the  atmosphere  an  excess  of  positive 
or  negative  electricity,  while  the  earth,  by  the  vapours  disengaged  on  its 
surface,  allows  an  excess  of  the  contrary  electricity  to  escape.  Now  this 
excess  of  electricity  ought  necessarily  to  influence  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 
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tricity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  clouds 
are  sometimes  positively  and  sometimes  negatively  electrified. 

968.  aieotriolt3r  of  clouds.— In  general  the  clouds  are  all  electrified, 
sometimes  positively  and  sometimes  negatively,  and  only  differ  in  their 
greater  or  less  tension.  The  formation  of  positive  clouds  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged  from  the  ground,  and  condense  in  the 
higher  regions  Negative  clouds  are  supposed  to  result  from  fogs,  which,  by 
their  contact  with  the  ground,  become  charged  with  negative  electricity, 
which  they  retain  on  rising  into  the  atmosphere  ;  or  that,  separated  from  the 
ground  by  layers  of  moist  air,  they  have  been  negatively  electrified  by  induc- 
tion from  the  positive  clouds,  which  have  repelled  into  the  ground  positive 
electricity. 

969.  lA%\kta\XL%n — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  dazzling  light  emitted  by 
the  electric  spark  when  it  shoots  from  clouds  charged  with  electricity.  In  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  light  is  white,  but  in  the  higher  regions, 
where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  it  takes  a  violent  tint ;  as  does  the  spark  of  the 
electrical  machine  in  a  rarefied  medium  (778). 

The  flashes  of  lightning  are  sometimes  several  leagues  in  length ;  they 
generally  pass  through  the  atmosphere  in  a  zigzag  direction  :  a  phenome- 
non ascribed  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air  condensed  by  the  passage 
of  a  strong  discharge.  The  spark  then  diverges  from  a  right  line,  and  takts 
the  direction  of  least  resistance.  In  vacuo  electricity  passes  in  a  straight 
line. 

Several  kinds  of  lightning  flashes  may  be  distinguished — i.  thenjrtf/ 
flashes  which  move  with  extreme  velocity  in  the  form  of  a  line  of  fire  with 
sharp   outlines,  and   which   entirely   resemble  the   spark  of  an  electrical 
machine  ;  2.  the  sheet  flashes  which,  instead  of  being  linear,  like  the  preceding, 
fill  the  entire  horizon  without  having  any  distinct  shape.     This  kind,  which  is 
most  frequent,  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  cloud  itself,  and  to  illuminate 
the  mass.     According  to  Kundt  the  number  of  sheet  discharges  are  to  the 
zigzag  discharges  as  1 1  :  6  ;  and  from  spectrum  observations  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  are  brush  discharges  between  clouds,  while  the  latter  are 
true  electrical  discharges  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.     Another  kind 
is  called  heat  lightning,  because  it  illuminates  the  summer  nights  without  the 
presence  of  any  clouds  above  the  horizon,  and  without  producing  any  sound. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  which  supposes  it  to  consist  of  ordinan* 
lightning  flashes  which  strike  across  the  clouds  at  such  distances  that  the 
rolling  of  thunder  cannot  reach  the  ear  of  the  observer.    There  is  further  the 
very  unusual  phenomenon  oi globe  lightning,  or  the  flashes  which  appear  in  the 
form  of  globes  of  fire.     These,  which  are  sometimes  visible  for  as  much  as 
ten  seconds,  descend  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  with  such  slowness  that 
the  eye  can  follow  them.     They  often  rebound  on  reaching  the  ground ;  at 
other  times  they  burst  and  explode  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  report  of  many 
cannon. 

The  duration  of  the  light  of  the  first  three  kinds  does  not  amount  to 
a  thousandth  of  a  second,  as  was  determined  by  Wheatstone  by  means  of  a 
rotating  wheel,  which  was  turned  so  rapidly  that  the  spokes  were  invisible: 
on  illuminating  it  by  the  lightning  flash,  its  duration  was  so  short  that 
whatever  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  wheel,  it  appeared  quite  sutionar) ; 
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that  is,  its  displacement  is  not  perceptible .  during  the  time  the  lightning 
exists. 

970.  Tliunaer. — Thwider  is  the  violent  report  which  succeeds  lightning 
in  stormy  weather.  The  lightning  and  the  thunder  are  always  simultaneous, 
but  an  interval  of  several  seconds  is  always  observed  between  these  two 
phenomena,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  sound  only  travels  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,100  feet  in  a  second  (228),  while  the  passage  of  light  is  almost  instan- 
taneous. Hence  an  observer  will  only  hear  the  noise  of  thunder  five  or  six 
seconds,  for  instance,  after  the  lightning,  according  as  the  distance  of  the 
thunder- cloud  is  five  or  six  times  1,100  feet.  The  noise  of  thunder  arises 
from  the  disturbance  which  the  electric  discharge  produces  in  the  air,  and 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  Kinnersley's  thermometer.  Near  the  place  where 
the  lightning  strikes,  the  sound  is  dry  and  of  short  duration.  At  a  greater 
distance  a  series  of  reports  are  heard  in  rapid  succession.  At  a  still  greater 
distance  the  noise,  feeble  at  the  commencement,  changes,  into  a  prolonged 
rolling  sound  of  varying  intensity.  If  the  lightning  is  at. a  greater  distance 
than  14  or  15  miles,  it  is  no  longer  heard,  for  sound  is  more  imperfectly 
propagated  through  air  than  through  solid  bodies  ;  hence,  there  are  light- 
ning discharges  without  thunder;  these  occur  at  times  when  the  sky  is 
cloudless. 

Some  attribute  the  noise  of  the  rolling  of  thunder  to  the  reflection  of 
sound  from  the  ground  and  from  the  clouds.  Others  have  considered  the 
lightning  not  as  a  single  discharge,  but  as  a  series  of  discharges,  each  of 
which  gives  rise  to  a  particular  sound.  But  as  these  partial  discharges 
proceed  from  points  at  different  distances,  and  from  zones  of  unequal 
density,  it  follows  not  only  that  they  reach  the  ear  of  the  observer  succes- 
sively, but  that  they  bring  sounds  of  unequal  density,  which  occasion  the 
duration  and  inequality  of  the  rolling.  The  phenomenon  has  finally  been 
ascribed  to  the  zigzags  of  lightning  themselves,  assuming  that  the  air  at  each 
salient  angle  is  at  its  greatest  compression,  which  would  produce  the  unequal 
intensity  of  the  sound. 

971.  affects  of  lifbtnlnr* — The  lightning  discbarge  is  the  electric  dis- 
charge which  strikes  between  a  thunder-cloud  and  the  ground.  The  latter, 
by  the  induction  from  the  electricity  of  the  cloud,  becomes  charged  with 
contrary  electricity  ;  and  when  the  tendency  of  the  two  electricities  to  com- 
bine exceeds  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  spark  passes,  which  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  a  thunder-bolt  has  fallen.  Lightning  in  general 
strikes  from  above,  but  ascending  lightning  is  also  sometimes  observed  ; 
probably  this  is  the  case  when  the  clouds  being  negatively  the  earth  is 
positively  electrified,  for  experiments  show  that  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
the  positive  fluid  passes  through  the  atmosphere  more  easily  than  negative 
electricity. 

From  the  first  law  of  electrical  attraction,  the  discharge  ought  to  fall  first 
on  the  nearest  and  best-conducting  objects,  and,  in  fact,  trees,  elevated  build- 
ings, metals,  are  particularly  struck  by  the  discharge.  Hence  it  is  imprudent 
to  stand  under  trees  during  a  thunder  storm. 

The  effects  of  lightning  are  very  varied,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
batteries  (764),  but  of  far  greater  intensity.  The  lightning  discharge  kills 
men  and  animals,  inflames  combustible  matters,  melts  metals,  breaks  bad 
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conductors  in  pieces.  When  it  penetrates  the  ground  it  melts  the  siliceous 
substance  in  its  way,  and  thus  produces  in  the  direction  of  the  discharge 
those  remarkable  vitrified  tubes  csXLtd  fulgurites,  some  of  which  are  as  much 
as  1 2  yards  in  length.  When  it  strikes  bars  of  iron,  it  magnetises  them,  and 
often  inverts  the  poles  of  compass  needles. 

After  the  passage  of  lightning,  a  highly  peculiar  odour  is  frequently 
produced,  like  that  perceived  in  a  room  in  which  an  electrical  machine 
is  being  worked.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  ozone,  a  peculiar  allotropic 
modification  of  oxygen. 

972.  Return  shook. — This  is  a  violent  and  sometimes  fatal  shock  which 
men  and  animals  experience,  even  when  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  lightning  discharge  passes.  It  is  caused  by  the  inductive  action 
which  the  thunder-cloud  exerts  on  bodies  placed  within  the  sphere  of  its 
activity.  These  bodies  are  then,  like  the  ground,  charged  with  the  opposite 
electricity  to  that  of  the  cloud  ;  but  when  the  latter  is  discharged  by  the 
recombination  of  its  electricity  with  that  of  the  ground,  the  induction  ceases, 
and  the  bodies  reverting  rapidly  from  the  electrical  state  to  the  neutral  sute, 
the  concussion  in  question  is  reproduced,  the  return  shock.  A  gradual  de- 
composition and  reunion  of  the  electricity  produces  no  visible  eflfecis  ;  yet  it 
is  alleged  that  such  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  are  perceived 
by  nervous  persons. 

The  return  shock  is  always  less  violent  than  the  direct  one  ;  there  is  no 
instance  of  its  having  produced  any  inflammation,  yet  plenty  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  killed  both  men  and  animals ;  in  siich  cases  no  broken  limbs, 
wounds,  or  burns  are  observed. 

The  return  shock  may  be  imitated  by  placing  a  gold-leaf  electroscope 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  ground  near  an  electrical  machine  ;  when  the 
machine  is  worked,  at  each  spark  taken  from  the  prime  conductor  the  gold 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge. 

973.  &lffhtniiiff  oondaotor. — The  ordinary  form  of  this  instrument  is  an 
iron  rod,  through  which  passes  the  electricity  of  the  ground  atjtracted  by  the 
opposite  electricity  of  the  thunder-clouds.  It  was  invented  by  Franklin, 
in  1755. 

There  are  two  principal  parts  in  a  lightning  conductor  ;  the  rod  and  the 
conductor.     The  roit  is  a  pointed  bar  of  iron,  fixed  vertically  to  the  roof  o( 
the  edifice  to  be  protected  ;  it  is  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  its  basal 
section  is  about  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.    The  conductor  is  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  descends  from  the  bottom  of  the  rod  to  the  ground,  which  it  penetrates 
to  some  distance.     As,  in  consequence  of  their  rigidity,  iron  bars  cannoc 
always  be  well  adapted  to  the  exterior  of  buildings,  they  are  best  fonned  d 
wire  cords,  such  as  are  used  for  rigging  and  for  suspension  bridges.    In  a 
repoit  made  by  the  Academy  of  Science  on  the  construction  of  lighming 
conductors,  the  use  of  copper  instead  of  iron  wire  in  these  conductors  is 
recommended,  inasmuch  as  copper  is  a  better  conductor  than  iron.    The 
metallic  section  of  the  cords  ought  to  be  about  ^  a  square  inch,  and  the  indi- 
vidual wires  004  to  006  inch  in  diameter  ;  they  ought  to  be  twisted  in 
three  strands,  like  an  ordinary  cord.     The  conductor  is  usually  led  mio  a 
well,  and  to  connect  it  better  with  the  soil  it  ends  in  two  or  three  branches. 
If  there  is  no  well  near,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  yards. 
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and  the  foot  of  the  conductor  having  been  introduced,  the  hole  is  filled 
with  powdered  coke,  which  conducts  very  well  and  preserves  the  metal  from 
oxidation. 

The  action  of  a  lightning  conductor  depends  on  induction  and  the  power 
of  points  (731)  ;  when  a  storm-cloud,  positively  electrified,  for  instance,  rises 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  acts  inductively  on  the  earth,  repels  the  positive  and 
attracts  the  negative  fluid,  which  accumulates  on  bodies  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  more  abundantly  as  these  bodies  are  at  a  greater  height. 
The  density  is  then  greatest  on  die  highest  bodies,  which  are  therefore  most 
exposed  to  the  electric  discharge ;  but  if  these  bodies  are  provided  with 
metal  points,  like  the  rods  of  conductors,  the  negative  electricity,  withdrawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  influence  of  the  cloud,  flows  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
neutralises  the  positive  electricity  of  the  cloud.  Hence,  not  only  does  a 
lightning  conductor  tend  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  also  tends  to  restore  the  clouds  to  their  natural 
state,  both  which  concur  in  preventing  lightning  discharges.  The  disengage- 
ment of  electricity  is,  however,  sometimes  so  abundant,  that  the  lightning 
conductor  is  inadequate  to  discharge  the  ground,  and  the  lightning  strikes  ; 
but  the  conductor  receives  the  discharge,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  con- 
ductivity, and  the  edifice  is  preserved. 

A  conductor,  to  be  efficient,  ought  to  satisfy  the  following  conditions  :  i, 
the  rod  ought  to  be  so  large  as  not  to  be  melted  if  the  discharge  passes  ;  ii. 
it  ought  to  terminate  in  a  point  to  give  readier  issue  to  the  electricity  disen- 
gaged by  induction  from  the  ground  ;  iii.  the  conductor  must  be  continuous 
from  the  point  to  the  ground,  and  the  connection  between  the  rod  and  the 
ground  must  be  as  intimate  as  possible  ;  iv.  if  the  building  which  is  provided 
with  a  lightning  conductor  contains  metallic  surfaces  of  any  extent,  such  as 
zinc  roofs,  metal  gutters,  or  ironwork,  these  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
conductor.  If  the  last  two  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  lateral  discharges  :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  discharge  takes  place  between 
the  conductor  and  the  edifice,  and  then  it  only  increases  the  danger. 

974.  Rainbow. — The  rainbow  is  a  luminous  meteor  which  appears  in 
the  clouds  opposite  the  sun  when  they  are  resolved  into  rain.  It  consists  of 
seven  concentric  arcs,  presenting  successively  the  colours  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Sometimes  only  a  single  bow  is  perceived,  but  there  are  usually  two ; 
a  lower  one,  the  colours  of  which  are  very  bright,  and  an  external  or  secondary 
one,  which  is  paler,  and  in  which  the  order  of  the  colours  is  reversed.  In 
the  interior  rainbow  the  red  is  the  highest  colour  ;  in  the  other  rainbow  the 
violet  is.  It  is  seldom  that  three  bows  are  seen  ;  theoretically  a  greater 
number  may  exist,  but  their  colours  are  so  feeble  that  they  are  not  per- 
ceptible. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
white  light  of  the  sun  when  it  passes  into  the  drops,  and  by  its  reflection 
from  their  inside  face.  In  fact,  the  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed  in  dew- 
drops  and  in  jets  of  water  ;  in  short,  wherever  solar  light  passes  into  drops 
of  water  under  a  certain  angle. 

The  appearance  and  the  extent  of  the  rainbow  depend  on  the  position  of 
the  observer,  and  on  the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  ;  hence  only 
some  of  the  rays  refracted  by  the  rain  drops,  and  reflected  in  their  concavity 
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to  the  eye  of  [he  spectator,  are  adapted  lo  produce  the  pher 
which  do  so  are  called  ffftctive  rays. 

To  explain  this  lei  n  (fig.  837)  be  a  drop  of  water,  into  which  a  solar  rav 
Srt  penetrates.  At  a  point  of  incidence,  a,  part  of  ihe  light  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  another,  entering  ii,  is  decomposed  and  iraierws 
the  drop  in  the  direction  a&.  Arrived  at  6,  part  of  the  light  emerges  from  the 
rain  drop,  the  other  part  is  reflected  from  the  concave  surface,  and  tends  w 


s  of  rays  whirJi 


emerge  at  g.  At  this  point  the  light  Is  again  partially  reflected,  the  re- 
mainder emerges  in  a  direction  gO,  which  forms  with  the  incident  ray,  Sj, 
an  angle  called  the  angU  0/ ifeviatioH.  It  is  such  rays  as  gO,  proceeding 
Irom  the  side  next  the  observer,  which  produce  on  the  relin; 
colours,  provided  the  light  is  sufficiently  intense. 

It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  in  the  case  of  a  set 
impinge  on  the  same  drop,  and  only  undergo  a  reflection  in 
angle  of  deviation  increases  from  the  ray  S"rt,  for  which  i' 
certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  decreases,  and  that  near  this  limit  rays  paBtn^ 
parallel  into  a  drop  of  rain,  also  emerge  parallel.  From  this  parallelism  • 
beam  of  light  is  produced  sufficiently  intense  10  impress  the  retina;  ihest 
are  the  rays  which  emerge  parallel  and  are  efficient. 

As  the  different  colours  which  compose  while  light  are  unequally  refran- 
gible, the  maximum  angle  of  deviation  is  not  the  same  for  all.  For  red  ap 
the  angle  of  deviation  coiTesponding  to  the  active  rays  is  42°  3',  and  for*iolB 
rajs  it  is  40°  17'.  Hence,  for  all  drops  placed  so  thai  rays  proceeding  ftwi 
the  sun  to  the  drop  make,  with  those  proceeding  from  the  drop  to  Uie**e,» 
angle  of  42°  2',  this  organ  will  receive  the  sensation  of  red  light ;  this  wtU  h  1 
the  case  with  all  drops  situated  on  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  a  C** 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  spectator's  eye  ;  the  axis  of  this  rone  is  panxW 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  opposed  generating  liK* 
is  84°  4'.  This  explains  the  formation  of  the  red  band  in  the  rainbow  ;  ^ 
angle  of  the  cone  in  the  case  of  the  violet  band  is  80°  34*. 

The  cones  corresponding  to  each  band  have  a  common  axis  calW  ^ 
visual  axis.  As  this  right  hne  is  parallel  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  foUW 
that  when  this  aiis  is  on  the  horizon,  the  visual  axis  is  itself  honioi'ial,  *"' 
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the  rainbow  appears  as  a  semicircle.  If  the  sun  rises,  the  visual  axis  sinks, 
and  with  it  the  rainbow.  Lastly,  when  the  sun  is  at  a  height  of  42°  2%  the 
arc  disappears  entirely  below  the  horizon.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  never  takes  place  except  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

What  has  been  said  refers  to  the  interior  arc.  The  secondary  bow  is 
formed  by  rays  which  have  undergone  two  reflections,  as  shown  by  the  ray 
S'  id/e  O,  in  the  drop  /.  The  angle  S'lO  formed  by  the  emergent  and 
incident  ray  is  called  the  angle  of  deviation.  The  angle  is  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  a  maximum,  but  of  a  minimum,  which  varies  for  each  kind  of  rays, 
and  to  which  also  efficient  rays  correspond.  It  is  calculated  that  the  mini- 
mum angle  from  violet  rays  is  54^7',  and  for  red  rays  only  50**  57' ;  hence  it 
is  that  the  red  bow  is  here  on  the  inside,  and  the  violet  arc  on  the  outside. 
There  is  a  loss  of  light  for  every  internal  reflection  in  the  drop  of  rain,  and, 
therefore,  the  colours  of  the  secondary  bow  are  always  feebler  than  those  of 
the  internal  one.  The  secondary  bow  ceases  to  be  visible  when  the  sun  is 
54**  above  the  horizon. 

The  moon  sometimes  produces  rainbows  like  the  sun,  but  they  are  very 
pale. 

975.  Aurora  borealls. — The  aurora  borealis^  or  noithern  light,  or  more 
^TO^tvlyy  polar  auror ay  is  a  remarkable  luminous  phenomenon  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  terrestrial  poles.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  an  aurora  borealis  observed  at  Bossekop,  in  Lapland,  lat. 
70®,  in  the  winter  of  1838- 1839. 

In  the  evening,  between  4  and  8  o'clock,  the  upper  part  of  the  fog  which 
usually  prevails  to  the  north  of  Bossekop  became  coloured.  This  light 
became  more  regular,  and  formed  an  indistinct  arc  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  its 
concave  side  turned  towards  the  earth,  while  its  summit  was  ia  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

Blackish  rays  soon  separated  the  luminous  parts  of  the  arc.  Luminous 
rays  formed,  becoming  alternately  rapidly  and  slowly  longer  and  shorter, 
their  lustre  suddenly  increasing  and  diminishing.  The  bottom  of  these  rays 
always  showed  the  brightest  light,  and  formed  a  more  or  less  regular  arc. 
The  length  of  the  rays  was  very  variable,  but  they  always  converged  towards 
the  same  point  of  the  horizon,  which  was  in  the  prolongation  of  the  north 
end  of  the  dipping  needle ;  sometimes  the  rays  were  prolonged  as  far  as 
their  point  of  meeting,  and  thus  appeared  like  a  fragment  of  an  immense 
cupola. 

The  arc  continued  to  rise  in  an  undulatory  motion  towards  the  zenith. 
Sometimes  one  of  its  feet  or  even  both  left  the  horizon  ;  the  folds  became 
more  distinct  and  more  numerous ;  the  arc  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  long 
band  of  rays  convoluted  in  very  graceful  shapes,  forming  what  is  called  the 
boreal  crown.  The  lustre  of  the  rays  varied  suddenly  in  intensity,  and 
attained  that  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  the  rays  darted  with  rapidity, 
the  curves  formed  and  reformed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent  (fig.  838),  the  base 
was  red,  the  middle  green,  while  the  remainder  retained  its  bright  yellow 
colour.  Lastly,  the  lustre  diminished,  the  colours  disappeared  ;  everything 
became  feebler  or  suddenly  went  out. 

A  French  scientific  commission  to  the  North  observed  150  aurorae 
borcalcs  in  200  days  ;  it  appears  that  at  the  poles,  nights  without  an  aurora 
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botealis  are  quite  exceptional,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  thai  they  take  place 
every  night,  though  with  varying  intensity.  They  are  visible  at  a  consideriiblc 
distance  from  the  poles,  and  over  an  immense  area.  Sometio.es  the  same 
aurora  borealis  has  been  seen  at  the  same  time  at  Moscow,  Warsaw.  Koine, 
and  Cadii,  Their  height  is  variously  estimated  at  from  go  to  460  miles. 
Mr.  Newton  found  the  mean  height  of  30  aurorx  to  be  133  miles;  ibty 
are  most  fre<|uent  at  the  equinoxes,  and  least  so  at  the  solstices.  Tbc 
number  diiTers  in  different  years  ;  attaining  a 
the  same  time  as  the  sun-spots,  and  like  these  a 


or  6  years  from  the  maximum.  The  years  1844,  185,.  i860,  and  1877  Jte 
poor  in  the  appearance  of  the  aurora. 

There  is  moreover  a  period  of  about  60  years ;  for  the  years  17J8,  >^io• 
and  I S42  have  been  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  the  aurora.  The  Us 
two  periods  are  also  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  disturbance  in  t^ 
earth's  magnetism. 

Numerous  hypotheses  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the  «uldO 
boreales.  Tiie  constant  direction  of  their  arc  as  regards  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, and  their  action  on  the  magnetic  needle  (693),  seem  to  show  tlui  tttT 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  electric  currents  in  the  higher  regions  of  ihcalnw 
sphere.  In  high  latitudes  the  aurora  borealis  acts  powerfullyon  the  «iitso) 
the  electric  telegraph  ;  the  alarums  are  for  a  long  time  violently  runft"** 
despatches  frequently  interrupted  by  the  spontaneous  abnormal  workini''' 
the  apparatus. 

The  spectrum  of  the  aurora  borealis  has  been  found  by  Voge!  to  roos'i' 
of  five  lines  in  the  green,  and  of  an  indistinct  line  in  the  blue  :  towhith  Bi"* 
be  added  a  red  line  due  to  the  red  protuberances  ;  these  lines  are  the  U"'' 
as  those  of  nitrogen  greatly  rarefied  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

According  to  De  la  Rive  the  aurora;  boreales  are  due  to  electrtc  diKbvi^ 
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which  take  place  in  polar  regions  between  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
■atmosphere  and  the  negative  electricit>'  of  the  earth  ;  electricities  which 
themselves  are  separated  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  principally  in  the 
equatorial  regions. 

The  occurrence  of  irregular  currents  of  electricity  which  manifest  them- 
selves by  abnormal  disturbances  of  telegraphic  communications  is  not  in- 
frequent ;  such  currents  have  received  the  name  of  earth  currents.  Sabine 
has  found  that  these  magnetic  disturbances  are  due  to  a  peculiar  action  of 
the  sun,  and  probably  independently  of  its  radiant  heat  and  light.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained  that  the  aurora  borealis  as  well  as  earth  currents  in- 
variably accompany  these  magnetic  disturbances.  According  to  Balfour 
Stewart,  aurorae  and  earth  currents  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  currents 
due  to  small  but  rapid  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  he  likens  the 
body  of  the  earth  to  the  magnetic  core  of  a  RuhmkorfT's  machine  (905) ;  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  forming  the  insulator,  while  the  upper  and 
rarer,  and  therefore  electrically  conducting  strata,  may  be  considered  as  the 
secondary  coil. 

On  this  analogy  the  sun  may  perhaps  be  likened  to  the  primary  current 
which  performs  the  part  of  producing  changes  in  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
core.  Now  in  Ruhmkorff's  machine  the  energy  of  the  secondary  current  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  primary  current.  Thus  if  the  analogy  be  correct, 
the  energy  of  the  aurora  borealis  may  in  like  manner  come  fiom  the  sun  : 
but  until  we  know  more  of  the  connection  between  the  sun  and  terrestrial 
magnetism  these  ideas  are  to  be  accepted  with  some  reserve. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

976.  Mean  temperature. — The  mean  daily  temperature^  or  simply  te9n- 
Perature^  is  that  obtained  by  adding  together  24  hourly  observations,  and 
dividing  by  24.  A  very  close  approximation  to  the  mean  temperature  is  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  mean  of  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  the 
day  and  of  the  night,  which  are  determined  by  means  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers.  These  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  solar  rays, 
to  be  raised  above  the  ground,  and  far  from  all  objects  which  might  influence 
them  by  their  radiation. 

The  temperature  of  a  month  is  the  mean  of  those  ot  30  days,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  year  is  the  mean  of  those  of  12  months.  Finally,  the 
temperature  of  a  place  is  the  mean  of  its  annual  temperature,  for  a  great 
series  of  years.  The  mean  temperature  of  London  is  8*28°  C,  or  46-9°  F. 
The  temperatures  in  all  cases  are  those  of  the  air  and  not  those  of  the 
ground. 

977.  Canees  wliioli  moillljr  tlie  temperature  of  the  air. — The  principal 
causes  which  modify  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  the  latitude  of  a  place, 
its  height,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  proximity  of  seas. 

Influence  of  the  latitude. — The  influence  of  the  latitude  arises  from  the 
greater  or  less  obliquity  of  the  solar  rays,  for  as  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
is  greater  the  nearer  the  rays  are  to  the  normal  incidence  (402),  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed deci  eases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  for  the  rays  are  then  more 
oblique.    This  loss  is  however,  in  summer,  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones, 
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partially  compensated  by  the  length  of  the  days.  Under  the  equator,  where 
the  length  of  the  days  is  constant,  the  temperature  is  almost  invariable ;  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  and  in  more  northerly  countries,  where  the  days  are 
very  unequal,  the  temperature  varies  greatly  ;  but  in  summer  it  sometimes 
rises  almost  as  high  as  under  the  equator.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature 
produced  by  the  latitude  is  small;  thus  in  a  latitude  115  mil^s  north  of 
France,  the  temperature  is  only  1°  C.  lower. 

Influence  of  height.  The  height  of  a  place  has  a  much  more  considerable 
influence  on  the  temperature  than  its  latitude.  In  the  temperate  zone  a 
diminution  of  1°  C.  corresponds  in  the  mean  to  an  ascent  of  180  yards. 

The  cooling  on  ascending  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  observed  in  balloon 
ascents,  and  a  proof  of  it  is  seen  in  the  perpetual  snows  which  cover  the 
highest  mountains.  It  is  caused  by  the  greater  rarefaction  of  the  air,  which 
necessarily  diminishes  its  absorbing  power ;  besides  which  the  air  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  ground,  which  heats  it  by  contact ;  and  finally 
dry  air  is  very  diathermanous. 

The  law  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  corresponding  to  a  greater 
height  in  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  made  out,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  disturbing  causes  which  modify  it,  such  as  the  prevalent  winds,  the 
hygrometric  state,  the  time  of  day,  etc.  The  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  two  places  at  unequal  heights  is  not  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
level,  but  for  moderate  heights  an  approximation  to  the  law  may  be  made. 
As  the  mean  of  a  series  of  very  careful  observations  made  during  balloon 
ascents,  a  diminution  of  1°  C.  corresponded  to  an  increase  in  height  of  232 
yards. 

Dhection  of  winds.  As  winds  share  the  temperature  of  the  countries 
which  they  have  traversed,  their  direction  exercises  great  influence  on  the 
air  in  any  place.  In  Paris,  the  hottest  winds  are  the  south,  then  come  the 
south-east,  the  south-west,  the  west,  the  east,  the  north-west,  north,  and, 
lastly,  the  north-east,  which  is  the  coldest.  The  character  of  the  wind 
changes  with  the  seasons  ;  the  east  wind,  which  is  cold  in  winter,  is  warm  in 
summer. 

Proximity  of  the  sea.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  tends  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  to  render  it  uniform.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  sea  in  equatorial  and  polar  countries  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  With  reference  to  the  uniformity  of  the  temperature,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  temperate  regions — that  is,  from  23**  to  50°  of  latitude,  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  of  a  day  does  not 
exceed,  on  the  sea,  2°  to  3°  ;  while  upon  the  continent  this  amounts  to  from  12' 
to  15°.  In  islands  the  uniformity  of  temperature  is  very  perceptible, even 
during  the  greatest  heats.  In  continents,  on  the  contrary,  the  winters  forihe 
same  latitudes  become  colder,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
summer  and  winter  becomes  greater. 

978.  Gulf  Stream. — A  similar  influence  to  that  of  the  winds  is  exerted  by 
currents  of  warm  water.  To  one  of  these,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  mainly  due.  This  great  body  of 
water,  taking  its  origin  in  equatorial  regions,  flows  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name  ;  passing  by  the  southern  shores  of  North 
America,  it  makes  its  way  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across  the  Atlantic, 
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finand  ally  washes  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  north-west  of  Europe  generally. 
Its  temperature  in  the  Gulf  is  about  28°  C. ;  and  it  is  usually  a  little  more 
than  5°  C.  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  ocean  on  which  it  floats,  owing  to  its 
lower  specific  gravity.  To  its  influence  is  due  the  milder  climate  of  west 
Europe  as  compared  with  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  America  ;  thus  the 
river  Hudson,  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  is  frozen  over  three  months  in  the  year. 
It  also  causes  the  polar  regions  to  be  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Eurof)e 
by  a  girdle  of  open  sea ;  and  thus  the  harbour  of  Hammerfest  is  open 
the  year  round.  Besides  its  influence  in  thus  moderating  cHmate,  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  an  important  help  to  navigators. 

979.  Zsolliermal  lines. — When  on  a  map  all  the  points  whose  tempera- 
ture is  known  to  be  the  same  are  joined,  curves  are  obtained  which  Hum- 
boldt first  noticed,  and  which  he  called  isothermal  lines.  If  the  temperature 
of  a  place  only  varied  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun*s  rays,  that  is,  with  the 
latitude,  isothermal  lines  would  all  be  parallel  to  the  equator ;  but  as  the 
temperature  is  influenced  by  many  local  causes,  especially  by  the  height,  the 
isothermal  lines  are  always  more  or  less  curved.  On  the  sea,  however,  they 
are  almost  parallel.  A  distinction  is  made  between  isothermal  lines,  isotheral 
lines^  and  isochimenal  lines,  where  the  mean  general,  the  fnean  summer,  and 
the  mean  winter  temperatures  are  respectively  constant.  An  isothermal 
2one  is  the  space  comprised  between  two  isothermal  lines.  Kupfler  also 
distinguishes  isogeotherfnic  lines  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
const.int. 

980.  Climate. — By  the  climate  of  a  place  is  understood  the  whole  of  the 
meteorological  conditions  to  which  a  place  is  subjected ;  its  mean  annual 
temperature,  summer  and  winter  temperatures,  and  by  the  extremes  within 
which  these  are  comprised.  Some  writers  distinguish  seven  classes  of 
climates,  according  to  their  mean  annual  temperature  :  a  hot  climate  from 
yf  to  25°  C. ;  a  warm  climate  from  2$°  to  20°  C.  ;  a  mild  climate  from  20**  to 
15°  C. ;  a  temperate  climate  hovci  15**  to  10**  C. ;  a  cold climateir ova  i  i°to  5°  C. ; 
a  very  cold  climate  from  5°  to  zero  C. ;  and  an  arctic  climate  where  the  tem- 
perature is  below  zero. 

Those  climates,  again,  are  classed  as  constant  climates,  where  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mean  and  summer  and  winter  temperature  does  not 
exceed  6°  to  8° ;  variable  climates,  where  the  difference  amounts  to  from 
16°  to  20°  ;  and  extreme  climates,  where  the  difference  is  greater  than  30°. 
The  climates  of  Paris  and  London  are  variable ;  those  of  Pekin  and  New 
York  are  extreme.  Island  climates  are  generally  little  variable,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  constant ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  land 
and  sea  climates.  Marine  climates  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  is  always  less 
than  in  the  case  of  continental  climates.  But  the  temperature  is  by  no 
means  the  only  character  which  influences  climates  ;  there  are,  in  addition, 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  rains,  the  number 
of  storms,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  winds,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

981.  Bistrlbntlon  of  temperature  on  the  sorfaoe  of  tlie  ^lobe. — The 
temperature  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  decreases  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  perturbing  causes  so  numerous  and  so 
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purely  local,  that  its  decrease  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  law.  It  has 
hitherto  not  been  possible  to  do  more  than  obtain  by  numerous  observations 
the  mean  temperature  of  each  place,  or  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures. The  following  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  noithem  hemisphere  : — 


Mean  temperature  at  different  latitudes. 


310^  c. 

Paris 

10-8"  C 

285 

London    . 

.        .         8-3 

26*  I 

Brussels  . 

10-2 

24-6 

Strasburg 

.        .         9-8 

23-1 

Geneva    . 

97 

22*4 

Boston 

93 

17*2 

Stockholm 

,        .         5« 

167 

Moscow  . 

3^ 

i6-6 

St.  Petersburg. 

3'5 

141 

St.  Gothard     . 

-1-0 

137 

Greenland 

.       -77 

127 

Melville  Island 

.     -187 

jres.    The  1 

lighest  temperatu] 

re  which  has  been 

Abyssinia 
Calcutta  . 
Jamaica  . 
Senegal  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Cairo 

Constantine    . 
Naples    . 
Mexico   . 
Marseilles 
Constantinople 
Pekin     . 


observed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  47*4°  at  Esne,  in  Egypt,  and  the 
lowest  is  —75°  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1876;  which  gives  a  difference 
of  1 22°  between  the  extreme  temperatures  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

The  highest  temperature  observed  at  Paris  was  38*4°  on  July  8,  1793, 
and  the  lowest  —23*5°  on  December  26,  1798.  The  highest  observed  at 
Greenwich  was  35°  C.  in  1808,  and  the  lowest  —20°  C.  in  1838. 

No  arctic  voyagers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  poles,  in  consequence 
of  these  seas  being  completely  frozen,  and  hence  the  temperature  is  not 
known.     In  our  hemisphere  the  existence  of  a  single  gliicial  pole,  that  is,  a 
place  where  there  was  the  maximum  cold,  has  been  long  assumed.    But  the 
bendings  which  the  isothermal  lines  present  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have 
shown  that  in  this  hemisphere  there  are  two  cold  poles,  one  in  Asia,  to  the 
north  of  Gulf  Taymour,  and  the  other  in  America,  north  of  Barrow's  Straits, 
about  1 5°  from  the  earth's  north  pole.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  tirst  of 
these  poles  has  been  estimated  at  —17°,  and  that  of  the  second  at  -19*- 
With  respect  to  the  austral  hemispheres,  the  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  tell  whether  there  are  one  or  two  poles  of  greatest  cold,  or  to 
determine  their  position. 

982.  Temperature  of  lakes,  seas,  and  spring.  —  In  the  tropics  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  air ;  in  polar 
regions  the  sea  is  always  warmer  than  the  atmosphere. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  under  the  torrid  zone  is  always  about  26^  to 
27°  at  the  surface  :  it  diminishes  as  the  depth  increases,  and  in  temperate  as 
well  as  in  tropical  regions  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths  is 
between  25°  and  3*5^  The  temperature  of  the  lower  layers  is  caused  by 
submarine  currents  which  carry  the  cold  water  of  the  polar  seas  towards  the 
equator. 
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The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  lakes  are  more  considerable  ;  their 
surface,  which  becomes  frozen  in  winter,  may  become  heated  to  20^  or  25°  in 
summer.  The  temperature  of  the  bottom,  on  the  contrary,  is  virtually  4% 
which  is  that  of  the  maximum  density  of  water. 

Springs  which  arise  from  rain  water  which  has  penetrated  into  the  crust 
of  the  globe  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  necessarily  tend  to  assume  the  temper- 
ature of  the  terrestrial  layers  which  they  traverse.  Hence  when  they  reach 
the  surface  their  temperature  depends  on  the  depth  which  they  have  attained. 
If  this  depth  is  that  of  the  layer  of  invariable  temperature,  the  springs  have  a 
temperature  of  10°  or  11°  in  this  country,  for  this  is  the  temperature  of  this 
layer,  or  about  the  mean  annual  temperature.  If  the  springs  are  not  very 
copious,  their  temperature  is  raised  in  summer  and  cooled  in  winter,  by  that 
of  the  layers  which  they  traverse  in  passing  from  the  invariable  layer  to  the 
surface.  But  if  they  come  from  below  the  layer  of  invariable  temperature, 
their  temperature  may  considerably  exceed  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place, 
and  they  are  then  called  thermal  springs.  The  following  list  gives  the  tem- 
perature of  some  of  them  : 


Wildbad 

ZTf^ 

Vichy 

40 

Bath 

46 

Ems 

46 

Baden-Baden 

67.5 

Chaudes-Aigues 

•                       •                       •              >         1 

88 

Trincheras  . 

*                 •     * 

67 

Great  Geyser,  in 

Iceland, 

at  a  depth  of  66  ft. 

124 

From  their  high  temperature  they  have  the  property  of  dissolving  many 
mineral  substances  which  they  traverse  in  their  passage,  and  hence  form 
tnifural  waters.  The  temperature  of  mineral  waters  is  not  modified  in 
general  by  the  abundance  of  rain  or  of  dryness  ;  but  it  is  by  earthquakes, 
after  which  they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  rise  and  at  others  to  sink. 

983.  Blstrlbatlon  of  land  and  water. — The  distribution  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  exercises  great  influence  on  climate.  The  area  covered 
by  water  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  dry  land  ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion is  unequal  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
occupies  about  200  millions  of  square  miles,  nearly  \  of  which  is  covered  by 
water ;  that  is,  the  extent  of  the  water  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  land.  The  surface  of  the  sea  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  to  that  in 
the  northern  in  about  the  ratio  of  1 3  to  9. 

The  depth  of  the  open  sea  is  very  variable ;  the  lead  generally  reaches 
the  bottom  at  about  300  to  450  yards  ;  in  the  ocean  it  is  often  1,300  yards,  and 
instances  are  known  in  which  a  bottom  has  not  been  reached  at  a  depth  of 
4,5cxx  It  has  been  computed  that  the  total  mass  of  the  water  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  liquid  la)  er  surrounding  the  earth  with  a  depth  of  about  1,100 
yards. 


PROBLEMS    AND    EXAMPLES 

IN   PHYSICS. 


I.  EQUIUBRIUM. 

1.  A  body  being  placed  successively  in  the  two  pans  of  a  balance,  requires  i8o 
grammes  to  hold  it  in  equilibnum  in  one  pan,  and  x8i  grammes  m  the  other;  required 
the  weight  of  the  body  to  a  milligramme. 

From  the  formula  x  »  sjfp,  we  have 

X  ■■   a/iSo  X  i8x  ■■   i8o»',  499. 

2.  What  resistance  does  a  nut  offer  when  placed  in  a  pair  of  nutcrackers  at  a 
distance  of  |  of  an  inch  from  the  joint,  if  a  pressure  of  5  pounds  applied  at  a  distance 
of  4  inches  from  the  joint  is  just  sufficient  to  crack  it?  Ans.  26J  pounds. 

3.  What  force  is  required  to  raise  a  cask  weighing  6  cwt.  into  a  cart  0*8  metre 
high  along  a  ladder  275  metres  in  length  ?  Ans.  i95Jl  pounds. 

4.  If  a  horse  can  move  30  cwt.  along  a  level  road,  what  can  it  move  along  a  road 
the  inclination  of  which  is  i  in  80,  the  coefficient  of  friction  on  each  road  being  ^  ? 

Ans,  26$  cwt. 

5.  The  piston  of  a  force-pump  has  a  diameter  of  8  centimetres,  and  the  arms  of 
the  lever  by  which  it  is  worked  are  respectively  12  and  96  centimetres  in  length  ;  what 
force  must  be  exerted  at  the  longer  arm  if  a  pressure  of  12 "36  pounds  on  a  square  cen- 
timetre is  to  be  applied?  Ans,  77  69  pounds. 

II.  GRAVITATION. 

6.  A  stone  is  thrown  from  a  balloon  with  a  velocity  of  50  metres  in  a  second.  How 
soon  will  the  velocity  amount  to  99  metres  in  a  second,  and  through  what  distance 
will  the  stone  have  fallen  ? 

To  find  the  lime  requisite  for  the  body  to  have  acquired  the  velocity  of  99  metres  in 
a  second,  we  have 

1/  »  V  "t  gt\ 

in  which  V  is  the  initial  velocity,  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  which,  with  sufficient 
approximation,  is  equal  to  98  metres  in  a  second,  and  /  the  time.  Substituting  these 
values,  we  have 

/  «  ?9-J^  50  m    49    ^   c  seconds. 
98  9'8        ^ 

For  the  space  traversed  we  have 

^  J  «   K/  +  \g0^  ■■  50  X  s  +  4'9  X  25  «372-5  metres. 

7.  A  projectile  was  thrown  vertically  upwards  to  a  height  of  510"  22.  Disregard- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  air,  what  was  the  initial  velocity  of  the  body  ? 

The  velocity  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  body  would  have  acquired  on  falling 
from  a  height  of  510*22  metres. 

From  the  formula  v  «   s/agsyte  get 

V  «   ^2  X  98  X  510*22  -■   ^loooo  ■•   xoo  metres. 

8.  A  stone  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial  velocity  of  xoo  metres. 
After  what  time  would  it  return  to  its  original  position  ? 
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The  time  of  rising  aad  falling  is  the  same,  but  the  time  of  falling  is  -  (from  the 

i 

formula  vm»gt)  or  ^  «io'2,  which  is  half  the  time  required  ;  therefore  /«ao'4  sec 

9 '8 

9.  A  stooe  is  thrown  vertically  upwards  with  an  initial  velocity  of  xoo  metres ;  after 
X  seconds  a  second  stone  is  thrown  with  the  same  velocity.  The  second  stone  is  rising 
8*7  seconds  before  it  meets  the  first.     What  interval  separated  the  throws? 

The  rising  stone  will  have  the  velocity  v  ^  V "-  gt,  whence  f  ■»  loo  —  9*8  x  87. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  falling  stone,  at  the  moment  the  stones  meet,  will  have  the  velodt  j 
given  by  the  equation  v  ■«  gt*  in  which  /'  is  the  time  during  which  the  stone  falls 

before  it  meets  the  second  one.    This  time  is  equal  to  87  seconds  +  jr  —  '^.    Hence 

9*8 
its  velocity  is  ^  Trir.\ 

"  -  9 «  («-7  * '  -  fd- 

Ek^uating  the  two  values  of  v  and  reducing,  we  obtain  jr  ■■  3  seconds. 

10.  A  body  moving  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion  traverses  a  space  of  tooo 
metres  in  10  seconds.  What  would  be  the  space  traversed  during  the  eighteenth 
second  if  the  motion  continued  in  the  same  manner  ? 

The  formula  s  =  i^/'  gives  for  the  accelerating  force  ^  ■■  20  metres  per  second. 
The  space  traversed  during  the  eighteenth  second  will  be  ecjual  to  the  difference  of 
the  space  traversed  in  18  seconds  and  that  traversed  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth. 

20  X  18'       20  X  17'  __  «-^^^.^^ 
X  »  —  '—  ■*  350  metres. 

2  a 

11.  A  cannon4Mdl  has  been  shot  vertically  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  250  metres  :n 
a  second.  After  what  interval  of  time  would  its  velocity  have  been  reduced  to  54  metres 
under  the  retarding  influence  of  gravity,  and  what  space  would  have  been  tra\'ersed  by 
the  ball  at  the  end  of  this  time  ? 

If  /  be  the  time,  then  at  the  end  of  each  second  the  initial  velocity  would  be  dimi- 
nished by  9™  8.     Hence  we  shall  have 

54   =   250  —  /  X  98,  whence  /  =*  20  seconds  ; 

and  for  the  space  traversed 

9*8  X  20^ 
s  =  250  X  20  —  ^ **  3040  metres. 

2 

12.  Required  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  through  a  height  of  2000  nietrts, 

neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

From  J  =»  i  g(^  and  substituting  the  values,  we  have 

.0 
2000  =  °     /*,  whence  /  »  20*2  seconds. 

2 

13.  A  body  falls  in  air  from  a  height  of  4000  metres.  Required  the  time  of  its  u^i 
and  its  velocity  when  it  strikes  the  ground. 

From  the  formula  s  =  kg^  we  have  for  the  time  /  ■»       /^--\    and,  on  the  other 

V    g 

hand,  from  the  formula  for  velocity  v  ^  gt  ^nq  have  /  =   ^  =  ?^«2o*4. 

g    98 

Hence       =      /  — ,  from  which  v  «   V2  sg,  and  substituting  the  values  fM"  ^  and 

g,  V  ^  280  metres. 

14.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  a  pit  150  metres  deep  and  reaches  the  bottom  in  4 
seconds.  With  what  velocity  was  it  thrown,  and  what  velocity  had  it  acquired  ^ 
reaching  the  ground  ?  Ans.  The  stone  was  thrown  with  a  velocity  of  17*9,  and  00 
reaching  the  ground  had  acquired  the  velocity  57' x. 

Id.  A  stone  is  thrown  downwards  from  a  height  of  150  metres  with  a  velocity  of  ro 
metres  per  second.     How  long  will  it  require  to  fall  ? 

The  distance  through  which  the  stone  falls  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  disunces 
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through  which  it  would  fall  in  virtue  of  its  initial  impulse  and  of  that  which  it  would 

traverse  under  the  influence  of  gravity  alone :  that  is,  150  =  lo  /  +  '     -. 

3 

Taking  the  positive  value  only  we  get  /  »  4*61  seconds. 

16.  How  far  will  a  heavy  body  fall  in  vacuo  during  the  time  in  which  its  velocity 
increases  from  40*25  feet  per  second  to  88*55  ^'^^  P^i*  second  ? 

Ahs.  Taking  the  value  of  ^  at  32*2  feet,  the  body  falls  through  96*6  feet. 

17.  Required  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  single  pendulum  whose  length  is  0*9938, 
and  in  a  place  where  the  intensity  of  gravity  is  9*81. 

From  the  general  formula  /  »  »  ^/-'  '"  which  /  expresses  the  time  of  one  oscil- 

lation.  /  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  ^  the  intensity  of  gravity,  we  have 

/  —  3*1416      /  °^3  4  „   I  second. 
V      9-81 

18.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  a  place  in  which  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  is  o"'99i  ? 

yt  //'  /'  / 

.;  and  also  /  —  »    /    ,;  and  therefore    -    ■■    -,    frcm 
/  ^  g  g         g 

which  g'  wx  g        Substituting  in  this  latter  equation  the  values  of  ^',  /  and  t,  we 

have^'  =  9"*782. 

19.  In  a  place  at  which  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  0*99384.  it  is  required 
to  know  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  makes  one  oscillation  in  5  seconds. 

In  the  present  case,  as  g  remains  the  same  in  the  general  formula,  and  /  varies  the 
length  /  must  vary  also.      We  shall  have,  then, 

from  which,  reducing  and  introducing  the  values,  we  have 

/  «  5«  X  099384  -  24846. 

20.  A  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  i'"'95.  makes  61,682  oscillations  in  a  day. 
Required  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  Arts.  0-99385  metres. 

21.  A  pendulum  clock  loses  5  seconds  in  a  day.  By  how  much  must  it  be 
shortened  to  keep  correct  time  ? 

Let  s  -■  the  number  of  seconds  in  one  day,  and  /  the  number  indicated  by  the 

clock,  then  s  :  /««  :  n'^f :  /=  ^/l' :  s/ (  .-.  86400  :  86395=1  :  Vjt  .•.  jr=i  '9998843. 
Hence  i— jraio"oooii57  Ans. 

23.  What  is  the  normal  acceleration  of  a  body  which  traverses  a  circle  of  4*2 
metres  diameter  with  a  rectangular  velocity  of  3  metres  ?  Ans,  4  286  metres. 

23.  An  iron  ball  falls  from  a  height  of  68  cm.  on  a  horizontal  iron  plate,  and 
rebounds  to  a  height  of  27  cm.     Required  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  iron. 

If  an  imperfectly  elastic  ball  with  the  velocity  v  strikes  against  a  plate,  it  rebounds 

with  the  velocity  v.  «   -^  kv,  from  which,  disregarding  the  sign,  k  *^    '.     Now  we 

have  the  velocity  v^  ■■   V2  gh,  and  v  ■■  -J^gh,  from  which  ^  ■■       '.   Substitut- 

ing  the  corresponding  values,  we  get  k  »  0*63. 

24.  Two  inelastic  bodies,  weighing  respectively  100  and  200  pounds,  strike  against 
each  other  with  velocities  of  50  and  20  feet ;  what  is  their  common  velocity  after  the 
impact?  Ans.  30,  or  3 '3,  according  as  they  move  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions 
before  impact. 
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III.    ON  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES. 

25.  The  force  with  which  a  hydraulic  press  is  worked  is  ao  pounds  ;  the  arm  of  tbe 
lever  on  which  this  force  acts  is  5  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  resistance ;  lastly,  the 
area  of  the  large  piston  is  70  times  that  of  the  smaller  one.  Reqaired  tbe  pressnit 
transmitted  to  the  large  piston. 

If  /"  be  the  power,  and  p  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the  smaller  piston,  we  haw 
from  the  principle  of  the  lever/  x  i  =  /"  x  5.  Moreover,  from  the  principle  of  tbe 
equality  of  pressure 

-Pxi-«/x7o«5X20X7o«"  7000  ix>unds. 

26.  The  force  with  which  a  hydraulic  press  is  worked  being  30  kilos,  and  the  arm 
of  the  lever  by  which  this  force  is  applied  being  xo  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  resist- 
ance, and  the  diameter  of  the  small  piston  being  two  centimetres ;  find  the  diameter  of 
the  large  piston,  in  order  that  a  pressure  of  aooo  kilos,  may  be  pixxluced; 

Ans.  5*164  oentiNKtres. 

27.  One  of  the  limbs  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube  contains  mercury  to  a  height  of 
o'°'i75  ;  the  other  contains  a  different  liquid  to  a  height  of  o"*42  ;  the  two  columns 
being  in  equilibrium,  required  the  density  of  the  second  Hquid  with  reference  to  mer- 
cury and  to  water. 

If  d  is  the  density  of  the  liquid  as  compared  with  mercury  and  d^  the  density  com- 
pared with  water,  then  i  x  o'i75  »  0*42  x  d\  and  136  x  0*175  "■  0*42  x^,; 
whence  d  «■  o'4i6  and  d^  «■  5*66. 

28.  What  force  would  be  necessary  to  support  a  cubic  decimetre  of  phuinom  to 
mercury  at  zero  ?    Density  of  mercury  13*6  and  that  of  platinum  31*5. 

From  the  formula  P  »  VD  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  platinum  is 
I  X  21*5  =3  21^*5  and  that  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  mercury  is  i  x  136  »  i^'6. 
From  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the  immersed  platinum  loses  part  of  its  u-eight 
equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  which  it  displaces.  Its  weight  in  the  liquid  is  therefwe 
21*5  ■-  i3'6  «=.  7"9,  and  this  represents  the  force  required. 

29.  Given  a  body  A  which  weighs  7  55  grammes  in  air,  5*17  gr.  in  water,  and 
6 "35  gr.  in  another  liquid,  B  ;  required  from  these  data  the  density  of  the  body  A  and 
that  of  the  liquid  B. 

The  weight  of  the  body  A  loses  in  water  7'55  —  5'i7  *=  2*38  grammes ;  thisrep^^ 
sents  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water.  In  the  liquid  B  it  loses  7*55  —  6*35  =  I'a  gr.; 
this  is  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  the  body  B,  as  that  of  A  and  of  the  displaced 
water.     The  specific  gravity  of  A  is  therefore 

75|  «  3172.  and  that  of  i9  '^  =  0*504. 
238  238 

30.  A  cube  of  lead,  the  side  of  which  is  4  cm.,  is  to  be  supported  in  water  br 
being  suspended  to  a  sphere  of  cork.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  latter,  iIk 
specific  gravity  of  cork  being  0*24,  and  that  of  lead  11*35? 

The  volume  of  the  lead  is  64  cubic  centimetres  ;  its  weight  in  air  is  therefore 
64  X  1 1 '35,  and  its  weight  in  water  64  x  11*35  —  64  «  662*4  ST- 

If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere  in  centimetres,  its  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  »^fl 

be '^  "^ — ,  and  its  weight  in  grammes  is  ^^ ^  ^  ^.     Now,  as  the  weight  of  the 

3  3 

displaced  water  is  obviously  -  n-  r^  in  grammes,  there  will  be  ^n  up\A-ard  buovancr 

3 

.ju     4""^'         4irr'x  0*24         4  ir  r*  X  0*76       ,  .   ,  .  1  .    ,v- 

represented  by  ^  —  i- ^  «  z '   ,  which  must  be  equal  loiBe 

3  3  3 

weight  of  the  lead  :  that  is  ^^- ^-^^ ~   =  662*5,  ^^^^  which  r  «  5«"*925  and  the 

diameter  =a   11-85. 
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31.  A  cylindrical  steel  magnet  15  cm.  in  length  and  I'a  mm.  in  diameter,  is  loaded 
at  one  end  with  a  cylinder  of  platinum  of  the  same  diameter  and  of  such  a  length  that 
when  the  solid  thus  formed  is  in  mercury,  the  free  end  of  the  steel  projects  10  mm. 
above  the  surface.  Required  the  length  of  this  platinum,  specific  gravity  of  steel 
being  7*8  and  of  platinum  21*5. 

The  weight  of  the  steel  in  grammes  vnll  be  15  »  r^  x  7*8  and  of  the  platinum 
jr  r*  X  21  5. 

These  are  together  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  mercury,  which  is 

»  r*  (14  -I-  x)  13*6,  from  which  x  «  9*29  ciA. 

32.  A  cylindrical  silver  wire  o™*ooi5  in  diameter  weighs  3*2875  grammes  ;  it  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold  o™'ooo2  in  thickness.  Required  the  weight  of  the  gold  ; 
the  specific  gravity  of  silver  being  10*47  ^''^^  ^^^^  ^^  S^ld  19*26. 

If  r  is  the  radius  of  the  silver  wire  and  R  its  radius  when  covered  with  gold,  then 
r  «  0^*075  and  R  «  t)*'095.  The  volume  of  the  silver  wire  will  be  ^  r^  /  and  its 
weight  »  r*  /  10*47,  from  which  /  «  it* '768. 

The  volume  of  the  layer  of  gold  is 

«  (^  -  r«)  17*768, 
and  its  weight 

»  (0*095*  —  0*075')  *<  17*768  X  19*26  ■■  3*656  nearly. 

33.  A  kilogramme  of  copper  is  to  be  drawn  into  wire  having  a  diameter  of  0*16 
centimetre.     What  length  will  it  yield  ?    Specific  gravity  of  copper  8*88. 

The  wire  produced  represents  a  cylinder  /cm.  in  length,  the  weight  of  which  is 
»  f*  /8'88,  and  this  is  equal  to  1000  grammes.     Hence  /  -■  56" '0085. 

33a.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast  copper  being  8*79,  and  that  of  copper  vrire  being 
8*88,  what  change  of  voinme  does  a  kilogramme  of  cast  copper  undergo  in  being 

drawn  into  wire.  Ans.  ___  .. 

86617 

34.  Determine  the  volumes  of  two  liquids,  the  densities  of  which  are  respectively 
1*3  and  0*7,  and  which  produce  a  mixture  of  three  volumes  having  the  density  0*9. 

If  X  and  y  be  the  volumes,  then  from  P  «    VD,  1*3  at  ■»•  07  j^  ■-  3  x  0*9  and 
^  X  *  y  -■  3,  from  which  jt  ■■  i  and  j^  ■*  2. 

35.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  being  7  and  that  of  copper  9,  what  weight  of  each 

metal  must  be  taken  to  form  50  grammes  of  an  alloy  having  the  specific  gravity  8*s,  it 

being  assumed  that  the  volume  of  the  alloy  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  alloyed  metals  ? 

Let  jr  «  the  weight  of  the  zinc,  and  y  that  of  the  copper,  then  jr  +  j^  «  50,  and 

p 
from  the  formula  P  ■■  VD,  which  gives  K  ■■  -  ,  the  volumes  of  the  two  metals  and  of 

the  alloy  are  resp)ectively  "?  +  -^  a  5®       From  these  two  equations  we  get  x  ■■  17*07 

andj^  -■  32-93. 

36.  A  platinum  sphere  3  cm.  in  diameter  is  suspended  to  the  beam  of  a  very  ac- 
curate balance,  and  is  completely  immersed  in  mercury.  It  is  exactly  counterbalanced 
by  a  copper  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  completely  immersed  in  water.  Required 
the  height  of  the  cylinder.  Specific  gravity  of  mercury  13 '6,  of  copper  8-8,  and  of 
platinum  21*5.  Ans.  2*025  centimetres. 

37.  To  balance  an  ingot  of  platinum  27  grammes  of  brass  are  placed  in  the  other 
pan  of  the  balance.  What  weight  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  weighing  had  been 
effected  in  vacuo?    The  density  of  platinum  is  21*5,  that  of  brass  8*3,  and  air  under 

a  pressure  of  760  mm.  and  at  the  temperature  0°  has  —  the  density  of  water. 

770 

The  weight  of  brass  in  air  is  not  27  grammes,  but  this  weight  minus  the  weight  of 

a  volume  of  air  equal  to  its  own. 

Since  P  ■»    VD  .',  V  ^    -  and  the  weight  of  the  air  is "■  -— — . 

D  D  X  770        83  X  770 

By  similar  considerations,  if  x  is  the  weight  of  platinum  in  vacuo,  its  weight  in  air 
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will  be  X  minus  the  weight  of  air  displaced,  that  is  r  — ,   and  this  weight 

ax  5  ^770  ^ 

is  equal  to  that  of  the  true  weight  of  the  brass  ;  and  we  have 

X ^ —  27  —  - — ?^ :  Irom  which  x  ■■  26*006. 

21 '5  X  770  8*3  X  770  ^^ 

38.  A  body  loses  in  carbonic  acid  115  gr.  of  its  weight.  What  would  be  its  loss 
of  weight  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  respectively  ? 

Since  a  litre  of  air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  weighs  1*293  gramme,  the  same  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  weighs  1*293  ^  ^■524  «■  1*97  gramme.  We  shall,  therefore,  obtain  the 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  iisgr.  by  dividing  this  number  by  1-97. 
which  gives  0*5837  litre.  This  being  then  the  volume  of  the  body,  it  displaces  that 
volume  of  air,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  weight  in  air  is  0*5837  x  1*293  "  07547  grammes, 
and  in  hydrogen  0*5837  x  i  '293  x  0*069  "  0*052076. 

39.  Calculate  the  ascensional  force  of  a  spherical  balloon  of  oiled  silk  M'hich,  when 
empty,  weighs  625  kilos,  and  which  is  filled  with  impure  hydrogen,  the  density  of 

which  is   '-  that  of  air.     The  oiled  silk  weighs  0*250  kilo,  the  square  metre. 

62*C 

The  surface  of  the  balloon  is  —  ^-  a  250  square  metres.  This  surface  bein^that  of 

0-25  * 

a  sphere,  is  equal  to  4  ■•  R^,  whence  4  »  Z?'  «  250  and  R  »  4*459  ;  therefore  V  »  ^' 

=s  371*52  cubic  metres. 

The  weight  of  air  displaced  is  371*52  x  1*293  kilo  =-  480*375  kilos ;  the  weight  of 
the  hydrogen  is  36  88  kilos,  and  therefore  the  ascensional  force  is 

480*375  -  (3688  +  62*5)  -  380*995. 

40.  A  balloon  4  metres  in  diameter  is  made  of  the  same  material  and  filled  wlh 
the  same  hydrogen  as  above.  How  much  hydrogen  is  required  to  fill  it,  and  what 
weight  can  it  support  ? 

The  volume  is  "*  «•  A*'  =  33«5i  cubic  metres,  and  the  surface  4  «•  ^*  »  50*265  square 

metres.  The  weight  of  the  air  displaced  is  33*51  x  1293  -  43*328  kilos,  and  that  of 
the  hydrogen  is  from  the  above  data  3  333  kilos,  while  the  weight  of  the  material  is  la'^o 
kilos.     Hence  the  weight  which  the  balloon  can  supp>ort  is 

43328  -  (12*566  +  3333)  «  27*429  kil. 

41.  Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  placed  a  balance,  to  which  are  suspended 
two  cubes;  one  of  these  is  3  centimetres  in  theside.and  weighs  26324  gr.,  and  the  other 
is  5  centimetres  in  the  side,  and  weighs  262597  grammes.  When  a  partial  vacuum  is 
made  these  cubes  just  balance  each  other.     What  is  the  pressure?  Ans.  o"'374. 

42.  \  soap  bubble  8  centimetres  in  diameter  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  and  15  volumes  air.  The  bubble  just  floated  in  the  air;  rr^ 
quired  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

The  weight  of  the  volume  of  air  displaced  is  ^  ir  r^  x  0*001293  gramme,  and  that 

of  the   mixture  of  gases    "^  t  rS  x  0001293  x  ^5 Jl^;o693  .  ^^   ^^^  difference  of 

3  x6 

these  will  equal  the  weight  of  the  soap  bubble. 

This  weight  is  that  of  a  spherical  shell,  which,  since  its  thickness  /  is  verr 
small,  is  with  sufficient  accuracy  4  n-  r*  /  j  in  grammes,  wher«  s  is  the  specific  granty 
■=11.     Hence 

^  »r  r5  (001293  -    001293  X    '^^^)    =  4  w  r'  /  II. 
Dividing  each  side  by  **  ir  r',  and  putting  r  »  4,  we  get 


4  X    001293  Ql  -  '^^^)  »  3*3/; 
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:ed  a  lUres  of  hydrogen 
igcn  under  the  pressure  of  hali  an 
!.'ssure  of  4atinospheres.  What  is 
ig  supposed  conslant  during  the 

—  -5,  that  of  the  ultra- 
3 
he  t  f^  *.     Hence- the 


ortaining  lo  litres  of  water  ii  first  exposed  in  contact  with  oxygen 
^  undet  a  pressure  uf  j8  cm.  until  the  water  a  completely  saturated.  It  is  then  placed 
in  a  confined  space  containing  loo  litres  of  carbonic  acid  under  a  pressure  of  ya  cm. 
Required  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases  when  equilibrium  is  established.  The  coeffi' 
cient  of  absorption  of  onygen  is  0043,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  unity. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  dissolved  is  0*43.     Being  placed  in  carbonic  acid  it  will 
CI  as  if  it  alone  occupied  the  space  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  pressure  will  be 


litres  of  carbonic  add  gas,  the  total 
le  gaseous  stale  and  10  are  dissolved. 
Its  pressure  iitherelore  Tax  '""  —  65454  cm, 

Hence  the  total  pressure  when  equilibrium  is  established  is 
0-336  ♦  65'454  -  6578  cm.  ; 
and  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  reduced  to  the  pressure  657B  is 

t/*-a  K  °'^  -  o"'-oo3o8,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  10  x  *S'4S4  _  -.-.^ 

^      6S  78  6s  78 

M.  In  a  bBTometer  which  Is  Immersed  in  a  deep  bath  the  mereury  stands  743- 
mm.  above  the  level  of  the  bath.  The  lube  is  lowered  until  the  barometric  space, 
which  contains  air.  is  reduced  to  one-third,  and  the  meicury  is  then  at  a  height  of  701 
Bun.    Required  thealmosphericpiessure  at  the  time  of  observation.    Am.  •  764™°, 

46.  What  is  the  pressure  on  the  jnston  of  a  stenm  boiler  of  8  decimetres  diamelet 
if  the  pressute  in  the  boiler  is  3  atmospheres  }  Am.  10385*85  kilos. 

41.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  almosphere  at  thai  height  at  which  an  ascent  of  »i 
metres  corresponds  lo  a  diminution  of  i""  in  the  barometric  height  ?  Am.  37B'9"". 

4*.  What  would  be  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  if  its  density  wen  everj^here 
uniform?  Am.  7954-1  metres,  orttearly  5  miles. 

49.  How  high  must  we  ascend  at  the  sea  level  to  produce  a  depression  of  1  mm. 
in  the  hdght  of  the  barometer? 

Am.  Taking  mereuiy  as  10500  lintel  as  heavy  as  air,  the  height  will  be  10  5  metres. 

50,  Mercury  is  poured  into  a  barometer  tube  so  that  il  contains  15  cc  of  air  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  The  lube  is  then  inverted  in  a  mercury  bath  and 
the  ait  then  occupies  a  space  of  35  cc.  ;  the  mercury  occupying  a  height  of  303  mm. 
What  is  the  pressure  of  the  almosphere  ? 

Let  xbe  the  amount  of  this  pressure,  theair  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lube  will  have 
■  presstuv  represented  by  -".  and  this,  together  with  ibe  helghl  of  the  meicuiiaJ 
cohunn  301,  will  be  Ibe  pressure  exerted  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  on  the  level  of  iha 
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osphehc  prc&sur?  ;  Ihnl  u 


'S5  4 


metcury  in  the  balh,  which  i: 

-  I,  from  which  i  -  755  "x^- 

U  What  effort  is  necessity  lo  «tppon  a.  cylindiical  bell-jar  full  of  tntrcurj 
immmed  iti  mercury  :  its  internal  diameter  being  6  cenlimetres.  ils  beighl  ..*  .bove 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  (fig.   i)  "8  ceniimettes,  and  the  pressure  of  the  almoiphne 


077  cenlimi 
The  bell 

The  pre; 


re? 


■ 


ade  is  iliat  of  the  atmosphere  less  the  wdght  of  a  cohunn 
andheishlBi.  ThisisequnUo.  ^  x  (077-018)  iij-t; 
nd  the  effort  neceuary  is  the  difference  at  these  iwo  prey 
urei.     MiJiing  *  -  3  cm.,  Ihisisfound  to  be  69-116  liilo- 

M.  A  barometer  is  placed  within  a  lube  which  is  »fler- 
rards  hermetically  dosed.  Ai  Ibe  moment  of  closing.ihi 
cmperatuie  is  15°  "id  Ihc  pressure  750  ram.  The  a- 
emal  space  is  then  heated  to  30".     What  will  be  the  height 

of  lempetature  irould  be  10 
inlberaUoi  »    J"    wi* 
SS9» 


The  effect  ot  the  ir 


a  the  height  h  would  therefore  be 


55SO 
nd  since  In  the  closed  space,   the  elastic  force  of  the  air  increase!  in  (be  nlia 
t  30  o  :  1    +   15  a  we  shall  hni'e  finally  *  «   30174  mm. 
S3.  The  heights  of  iwo  barometers  A  and  B  hawe  been  observed  nl  —  10'  aii 
y   15°,  respectively,  to  be  .^   —  737  and  B  "  763.     Required  their  comeeted  hciEhU 
1  o=,  Ahi.  a   =   738  J3.     B  -  7*0  W 

M.  A  voltaic  current  gives  in  an  hour  B40  cubic  cenlimetres  of  delonaling  gu 
nder  a  pressure  of  760  and  at  the  temperdlure  I3°'5  :  ■  second  voltaic  current  Ei>e> 
1  the  same  time  96a  cubic  cenlimetres  under  a  pressure  at  755  and  at  the  tnnpeinlun 
^3.  Compare  the  quantities  of  gaigiven  by  ihe  two  cuttents.  .lai.  1  :  i*i»j. 
95.  Thevolumeotair  in  the  pressurBgauyeoftn 
.ipparalus  for  compressing  gases  is  equal  to  151  ptrti. 
By  the  working  ot  the  mnchlne  ihb  is  iedu«d  w 
7  parts,  and  the  mercury  is  nuied  through  a'i/l 
metre.     What  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas  1 

Herv  AB-  i;a.  ,*C- 37pans.  and  «r-t*"«l- 
I    The  pressureof  air  therefore  in  j^Cls.  frotn  Bofkt 


37 

The  pressure  in  the  receiver  is 

-  3- 1". 

therrforp 

3  .33    .    0  48 

-  3-^toi. 

«h 

H 

M.  An  air-tight  bladder   holding   t*o  Un 
al    the   sUmlard   pressure    and   tempeiit 
nerecd  in  sea  water  10  ■  depth  of  100  n 

1 


Air-pump.  915 


The  spadic  grsvity  of  aea  water  being  1*096.  the  depth  of  coo  metres  will  repre- 
sent a  column  of  pan  water  103*6  meties  in  height.  As  the  pressure  of  an  atmo- 
sphere is  equal  to  a  pnammt  of  10*33  metresof  pure  water,  the  pressure  of  this  column 

•  !^.9-^atm. 
10*33 

Hence,  adding  the  atmospheric  pressure,  tlie  Uadder  is  now  under  a  pressure  of  10*94 

atmosphefes,andits  votunie  being  inverselr  as  the pmsure  will  be -—  ^  0*183  litre. 

10*94 

if  the  temperature  be  unaltered.   But  the  temperature  is  increased  bj  4^,  and  therefore 

the  volume  is  increased  in  the  ratio  977  to  973.  aad  becomes 

0*183  X  "77  «  0*18568  Utre, 
a73 

5T.  To  what  height  will  water  be  raised  in  the  tube  of  a  pump  by  the  first  stroke  of  the 
piston,  the  length  of  stroke  of  which  is  o'sm.,  the  height  of  the  tube  6  metres,  and  its  section 
1^  that  of  the  piston  ?    At  starting  the  air  in  the  tube  is  under  a  pressure  of  10  metres. 

If  we  take  the  section  of  the  tube  as  unity,  that  of  the  body  of  the  pump  is  10 ;  and 
the  volumes  of  the  tube  and  of  the  body  of  the  pump  are  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5.  Then 
if  jr  is  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  in  the  pipe,  the  volumes  of  air  in  the 
pump  before  andaftertheworkingof  thepumpare6  at  the  pressure  10,  and  5  •»•  6  -  x 
at  the  pressure  10  —  x. 

Forming  an  equation  from  these  terms,  and  solving,  we  have  two  values,  x^  ^  i8"  36 
and  x"  «  3*74.  The  first  of  these  must  be  rejected  as  being  physically  impossible  ; 
and  the  true  height  is  jr  ^  3*75  metres. 

58.  A  receiver  with  a  capacity  of  10  litres  contains  air  under  the  pressure  76  cm. 
It  is  closed  by  a  valve,  the  section  of  which  is  33  square  centimetres,  and  is  weighted 
with  35  kilogrammes.    The  temperature  of  the  air  is  yfi ;  its  density  at  o^  and  76  cm.  • 

pressure  is  —  that  of  water.    The  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  is  0*00366. 

773 
Required  the  weight  of  air  which  must  be  admitted  to  raise  the  valve. 

The  air  already  present  need  not  be  taken  into  account  as  it  is  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.    Let  jr  be  the  pressure  in  centimetres  of  mercury  of  that  which  is 

admitted,  ^  *^  '3^  will  represent  in  kilogrammes   its  pressure  on  a  square  centi- 
1000 

metre ;  and  therefore  the  internal  pressure  on  the  valve,  and  which  is  equal  to  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  35  kUogrammes,  is  ^^  '^  -   — ^  —  35  k.    From  which  x  -  57*44. 

1000 

For  the  weight  we  shall  have 

P  -  _'o  JLP'oo'^S..    X  57-44  „  8-8055  grammes. 
I  ■••  0*00366  X  30      76*00 

59.  A  bell-jar  contains  3*17  litres  of  air ;  a  pressure  gauge  connected  with  it  marks 
sero  when  in  contact  with  the  air  (fig.  3).  The  jar  is 
closed  and  the  machine  worked ;  the  mercury  rises 
to  65  cm.  A  second  barometer  stands  at  76  cm. 
during  the  experiment.  Required  the  weight  of  air 
withdrawn  from  the  bell-jar  and  the  weight  of  that 
which  remains. 

At  oP  and  76  cm.  the  weight  of  air  in  the  bell-jar  is 

1*293  ^  3*17  "  4*09881. 
At  oP  and  under  the  pressure  76  —  65  the  weight 
of  the  residual  air  is 

4*09881    X    II 

ye "  o  5932. 

«iid  therefore  the  weight  of  that  which  is  withdrawn  is 
4*0988  -  0*5933  -  35056  gr. 

•O.  The  capacity  of  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  .  „    , 

R  R  a 
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»  7*53  •  i^  ^'  ^^  ^  ^''  ^^'^'^  ^^  oidinarf  atuMMpheric  pRSsnre  and  at  <^.  Re- 
quired \ke  wei^kt  of  air  when  tbe  pressure  is  reduced  to  o'ax  ;  the  weight  vitb- 
dranii  by  tkc  piston  ;  and  the  weight  which  woukl  be  left  at  i^. 

Tbe  weight  of  7*53  litres  of  air  under  tbe  ordinary  cooditiocis  is  9756  gramnes. 

Under  a  pressure  of  o'ai  it  will  be  2*69  grammes,  and  at  tbe  tcmpqatmr  15011  vfll 

be ^'^- -  oass  granme. 

X  ■¥  0*00366  X   l5 

61.  In  a  theorrtically  perfect  air-pomp,  bow  great  is  tbe  rarefactioo  alter  10  strokes, 

if  the  volumes  of  the  barrel  and  tbe  receiver  are  respectively  a  and  3  ? 

Anx.  V  4-59^*;  or  about   -'- of  an  atmosphere. 

166 

63.  Wliat  must  be  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  of  an  air-pump  if  the  air  in  a  re- 
ceiver of  4  litres  is  io  be  reduced  to  \  the  density  in  two  strokes  ?  Ams.  a^ 

63.  The  resenroir  of  an  air-gun.  the  capacity  of  which  is  40  cubic  inches,  contains 
air  whose  density  is  8  times  that  of  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure.  A  shot  is  fired 
when  tbe  atmospheric  pressure  is  741  nun.  and  the  gas  which  escapes  occupiesa  vofamieof 
80  cubic  inches.  What  is  the  elastic  force  of  ibe  residual  air  ?  Ans.  6 '05  atmospheres 

64.  Suppose  that  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  the  pressure  of  the  attenoated 

air  is  the   -i—  of  a  millimetre  of  mercury  and  the  temperature  ~  13^,  and  that  in  1 
1000 

place  at  thesea  level,  in  latitude  4^.  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  ;6a""  and  its 

temperature  15^  C.     Determine  from  these  data  tbe  height  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  the  formula  18400  { i  -i*  o'oosl?*  -**/}}  log  -  ,  we  get  for  tbe  height  in  metres 

y  >       a, 

82237.  which  is  equal  to  51*1  miles. 

65.  If  water  is  continually  flovring  through  an  aperture  of  3  square  inches  with  1 
velocity  of  lo  feet,  howmany  oibic  feet  will  flow  out  inanbour  ?  Ans.  750  cubic  feet 

66.  With  what  velocity  does  water  issue  from  an  aperture  of  3  square  inches,  il 
37*5  cubic  feet  flow  out  every  minute?  Ans.  30  feet- 

67.  Wliat  is  the  ratio  of  the  pressaue  in  the  above  two  cases?  Ans.i'.K^ 

68.  What  is  the  theoretical  velocity  of  water  from  an  aperture  which  b  9  feet 
below  the  surface  of  water  ?  Ans.  24  fecL 

69.  In  a  cylinder,  water  stands  a  feet  above  the  aperture  and  is  loaded  by  a  piston 
which  presses  with  a  force  of  6  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  Reqmred  the  vriocitj  of 
the  effluent  water.  Ans.  32  feet 

70.  How  deep  must  the  aperture  of  the  longer  leg  of  a  syphon,  which  has  a  sec- 
tion of  4  square  centimetres,  be  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  that  35  litres 
may  flow  out  in  a  minute?  Ans,  5*535  cm. 

71.  Through  a  circular  aperture  having  an  area  of  0*196  square  cm.  in  the  bottom 
of  a  reservoir  of  water  which  was  kept  at  a  constant  level.  55  cm.  above  the  bottoo. 
it  was  found  that  98*5  grammes  of  water  flowed  in  22  seconds.  Required  the  co^* 
cient  of  efflux. 

Since  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  is  gi^'cn  by 

the  formula  r  a  y/2gk,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  weight  in  grammes  of  «at<f 

which  flows  in  a  given  time,  A  will  be-  given  by  the  formula  w  wm  a  ^  ty/2/A,  where  <!!> 
the  area  in  square  centimetres,  «  the  coefficient  of  efflux,  /  the  time  in  seconds,  andi 
(he  height  in  centimetres.     Hence  in  this  case  «  =  0*699. 

72.  Similarly  through  a  square  aperture,  the  area  of  which  was  almost  exactly  tbe 
same  as  the  above,  and  at  the  same  depth,  104*4  grammes  flowed  out  in  21*6  secoui>' 
In  this  case  «  «-  078. 
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IV.    ON  SOUND. 

73.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well,  and  4  seconds  afterwards  the  report  of  its 
striking  the  water  is  heard.  Required  the  depth,  knowing  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  pit  was  ioP'74. 

From  the  formula  v  »  333  >/i  +  at  we  get  for  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  tem- 
perature in  question  339*05  metres. 

Let  /  be  the  time  which  the  stone  occupies  in  falling ;  then  \  gfi  «  x  will  represent 
the  depth  of  the  well ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  occupied  by  the  report  will  be  4  —  t, 
and  the  distance  will  be  (4  -  /)  v  -  jr  (i) ;  thus  (4  -  /)  «»  «  \^  (ii),  from  wWch, 
substituting  the  values, 

(4  -  0  339*5  -  49  ^ 

i  »  3*793  seconds,  and  substituting  this  value  in  either  of  the  equations  (i)  or  (ii), 
we  have  the  depth  ■>  7a '6  metres  nearly. 

74.  A  bullet  is  fired  from  a  rifle  with  a  velocity  of  414  metres,  and  is  heard  to  strike 
a  target  4  seconds  afterwards.  Required  the  distance  of  the  target  from  the  marks- 
man, the  temperature  being  assumed  to  be  zero. 

*.  +    *    «  4;  Of  -  73a-2. 
414       33S 

75.  At  what  distance  is  an  observer  from  an  echo  which  repeats  a  sound  after  3 
seconds,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  10^? 

In  these  3  seconds  the  sound  traverses  a  distance  of  3  x  339  ■>  1017  metres  ;  this 
distance  is  twice  thai  between  the  observer  and  the  reflecting  surface  ;  hence  the  dis- 
tance is 

?®'7  «  ^.^  metres. 

a 

76.  Between  a  flash  of  lightning  and  the  moment  at  which  the  corresponding 
thunder  is  first  heard»  the  interval  is  the  same  as  that  betweea  two  beats  of  the  pulse. 
Knowing  that  the  pulse  makes  80  beats  in  a  minute,  and  assuming  the  temperature 
oi  the  air  to  be  1 5**  C.,  what  is  the  distance  of  the  discharge  ?       Ans,  454*1  metres. 

77.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  a  well  with  a  velocity  of  Z2  metres,,  and  is  heard  to 
strike  the  water  4  seconds  afterwards.  Required  the  depth,  of  the  welL 

Ans.     About  no  metres. 

78.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  coaf  gas  at  <p,  the  density  being  05? 

Ans.  4709  metres. 

70.  What  must  be  the  temperature  of  air  in  order  that  sound  may  travel  in  it  with 
the  same  velocity  as  in  hydrogen  at  o**  ?  Ans^  About  3680°  C.    . 

SO.  What  must  be  the  temperature  of  air  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  sound  may 
be  the  same  as  in  carbonic  acid  at  oP  ?  Ans.  —  105^5  C. 

8O0.  Kendall,  in  a  North  Pole  Expedition,  found  the  velocity  of  sound  at  —40* 
was  3x4  m.  How  closely  does  this  agree  with  that  calculated  from  the  value  we  have 
assumed  for  0°  ?  Ans.  6*64  metres  too  much. 

81.  The  report  of  a  cannon  is  heard  15  seconds  after  the  flash  is  seen.  Required 
the  distance  of  the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  22°. 

From  the  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  we  have 

*S  >^  333  >/i  +  0*003665  X  22  =  5190  metres. 

82.  If  a  bell  is  struck  immediately  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  sound,  reflected 
from  the  bottom,  is  heard  3  seconds  after,  what  is  the  depth  of  the  sea  ? 

Ans.  7,' 
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83  A  person  stands  150  feet  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  fire  of  a  rifle  range  450  feet 
ift  length  and  at  right  angles  to  a  point  150  feet  in  front  of  the  target.    What  b  the 

velocity  of  the  bullet  if  the  person  hears  it  strike  the  target  ^  of  a  tecond  later  than 

tin  report  of  the  gun  ?    The  temperature  is  assumed  to  be  i6®*5.       Ams,  9038  feet. 

84.  An  echo  repeats  five  syllables,  each  of  which  requires  a  quarter  of  a  second  to 
pionouiwe,  and  half  a  second  elapses  between  the  time  the  last  syllable  is  heard  and 
tdke  first  syllable  is  repeated.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  echo,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  vfi  C.7  -^«"-  ^97*47  metres. 

85.  The  note  given  by  a  silver  wire  a  millimetre  in  diameter  and  a  metre  in 
length  being  the  middle  Q  what  is  the  tension  of  the  wire  ?     Density  of  silver  10*47. 

Ans.  33*67  kilogrammes. 

86.  The  density  of  iron  beii^  7*8  and  that  of  copper  8*8,  what  must  be  the 
thickness  of  wiics  of  these  materials,  of  the  same  length  and  equally  stretched,  so  that 
they  may  give  the  same  note  ? 

From  Che  formula  for  the  transveise  vibration  of  strings  we  have  for  the  number  of 

vibrations  »  ■■  -     /  — ^    As  in  the  present  case,  the  tensions,  the  length  of  the 
riSf    w  a 

strings,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  are  the  same,  we  have 

?      /^.-l     /Z'fromwhich?      /^-   I     /f; 

whence  -,  -  "^    -  ?^ ;  bence  ^  -  ^/?^  -  1063. 
r}        d         7*8  r,        W    7*8 

87.  A  wire  stretched  by  a  weight  of  13  kilos,  sounds  a  certain  note.  \C\aX  roust 
be  the  stretching  weight  to  produce  the  major  third  ? 

The  major  third  having  ^  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fundamental  note,  and  as 

all  other  things  being  the  same,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  stretching  weight,  we  shall  have  x  ■=  30*313  kilos. 

88.  The  diameters  of  two  wires  of  the  same  length  and  material  are  o'oois  and 
00038  m. ;  and  their  stretching  weights  400  and  1600  grammes  respectively.  Requirt-U 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  their  vibrations.  Ans.  n  -.  n,  ^   i-266  :  i. 

89.  A  brass  wire  i  metre  in  length  stretched  by  a  weight  of  3  kilogrammes,  and  a 
silver  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  but  3*165  metres  in  length,  give  the  same  number  of 
vibrations.     What  is  the  stretching  weight  in  the  latter  case? 

Since  the  number  of  vibrations  is  equal,  we  shall  have 

1   /Z  -  i   /I  ' 

rlW    ^d        rl,s/  wd/ 
from  which,  replacing  the  numbers,  we  get  jr  «  35  kilos. 

90.  A  brass  and  a  silver  wire  of  the  same  diameter  are  stretched  by  the  Kk-eights  of  2 
and  25  kilogrammes  respectively,  and  produce  the  same  note.  What  are  their  lengths, 
knowing  that  the  density  of  brass  is  8*39,  and  of  silver  10*47? 

Ans.  The  length  of  the  silver  wire  is  3*16  times  that  of  the  brass. 

91.  A  copper  wire  i  '25  mm.  in  diameter  and  a  platinum  one  of  0*75  mm.  arc 
stretched  by  equal  weights.  What  is  the  ratio  of  their  lengths,  if,  when  the  copper 
wire  gives  the  note  C  the  platinum  gives  F  on  the  diatonic  scale? 

Ans.  The  length  of  the  copper  is  to  the  length  of  the  platinum  ■:   1*264  :  i. 

92.  An  organ  pipe  gives  the  note  C  at  a  temperature  o** ;  at  what  temperature 
will  it  yield  the  major  third  of  this  note?  Ans.  153°  C 

93.  A  brass  wire  a  metre  in  length,  and  stretched  by  a  weight  of  a  kilogramroe. 
yields  the  same  note  as  a  sih'er  wire  of  the  same  diameter  but  2*5  metres  in  length  ami 
stretched  by  a  weight  of  7*5  kilogrammes.    Required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  st\\tx. 

Ans.  io*o68. 

94.  How  many  beats  are  produced  in  a  second  by  two  notes,  whose  rates  of  ^Tbra- 
tion  are  respectively  340  and  354  ?  Ams,  14- 


V.   ON  HEAT. 

re  constructed  ot  ihc  same  glais  ;  Ihe  internal 
diameter  of  one  of  the  bulbs  is  y""-;  and  of  id  tube  a*s ;  the  buib  ot  Ihe  other  h 
6'a  in  diameter  and  in  tube  I'j.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the 
first  thermometer  ton  di^gree  of  the  second? 

Let  AaniB  be  Ihe  two  thermometers.  D  and  O  ihe  dinmeters  of  the  bulbs,  and 
J  and  if  the  diameters  of  Ihe  lubes.  Let  us  imagine  a  third  thermometer  C  with  Ihe 
nme  bulb  as  B  and  the  same  lube  as  j1,  and  Ul  /.  f.  and  /"  denote  the  length  of  a 
degree  in  each  of  Ihe  ihcrmomelers  respectively.  Since  the  stems  of  A  and  C 
have  Ihe  e<|ual  diamelers.  the  lengths  /  and  t'  are  directly  as  Ihe  volumci  of  the 
lub«.  or  what  is  Ihe  same,  as  Ihe  cubes  of  their  diameters :  and  as  B  and  C  have 
Ihe  same  bulk,  the  lengths  f  and  T'  are  inversely  proportionaie  lo  the  sections  ot 
(be   stems,  or  whal  amounts  to  Ihe  same,  to  Ihe  squares  of  Ihei 


^   . 


introducing  the  values  and  solving,  we  bav 


87.  The  same  question  for  the  Fabrcnh 
Rteumur  scales.  Am.  — 

M.  A  capillary  lube  is  divided  ii 
ol  equal  capacity,   35  of  which  weigh 
What  must  be  the  rad  \a  of  a  spheric 
blown  to  it  so  ihal  180  divisions  correspond 
degrees  Centigrade  ? 

Since  »5  diiisiona  of  the  tube  coninl 
gramme,  1  ivisions  con  n  —  ^^  -  - 
And  since  these  iflo  divisions  are  lo  represent  150  degrees,  Ihe  weighl  of  mercury 
corresponding  lo  a  single  degree  is  -  -  -  Bui  as  the  expansion  cocreiponding  lo 
one  degree  isonly  Ihe  apparenteipansion  of  mercury  in  glass.  Ihe  wdghl  ^  is  - 
of  Ibc  mercury  in  the  reservoir,  which  is  *  »*'.   From  IhlsJP  —  1  ■8735  centimetre. 

99.  By  how  m 


6480 


iJi  is  Ihe  circiunFerence  oT  an  iron  wheel,  whose  diameter  is  6  feel 
lemperalure  is  raised  400  degrees?    CoefBcicnl  oi  expansion  0 
iron  —  o'ooootaa.  Aiu.  By  0-093  fool, 

100.  Whal  must  be  the  length  of  a  wire  of  this  meUl  which  for  o  temperature  0 
1°  expands  by  one  toot?  Aat.  81967  feci. 

101.  A  pendulum  consists  of  b  platinum  rod.  on  a  finllening  at  the  end  of  whici 
resis  a  spherical  line  bob.     The  length  of  the  platinum  is  '        " 


.ays  at 

:   ihe  temperature?     CoeRicic 

lamelcr  of  Ihe  bob  must  be  J  ui 
bich  when  perpendicular  a 


Whatm 
efroi 


:   of  Eijnnsion   of    platinum 
:  ot  the  length  of  the  platinum, 
c  30  feel  apart,  have  bulged   out- 
iade  perpendicular  by  Ihe  conlmc- 
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tion  of  an  iron  bar.    By  how  much  mubl  its  temperature  be  raised  above  that  of  the  air, 
which  is  taken  at  o°.  Ans.  532°. 

101^.  An  iron  vrire  4  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section  is  stretched  --? — of  its  length  by  a 

.oiaoo 

weight  of  1  kilogramme.    What  weight  must  be  applied  to  a  bar  9  sq.  mm.  in  cross 

section,  when  it  is  heated  from  kP  to  20°,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  expanding  ? 

Ams.  44*5  kilo. 

102.  At  the  temperature  zero  a  solid  is  immersed  0*975  of  its  total  volume  in 
alcohol.  At  the  temperature  25®  the  solid  is  wholly  immersed.  The  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  solid  being  o  000026,  required  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
alcohol.  Ams,  0*001052. 

103.  Into  a  glass  globe,  the  capacity  of  which  at  o^  is  250  cc.,  are  introduced 
25  cc.  of  air  measured  at  o^  and  76  cm.    The  flask  being  closed  and  heated  to  loc^. 

required  the  internal  pressure.    Coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  glass  — ? — . 

38700 

At  looP  the  capacity  of  the  flask  is  250  (  i  *►  -^^  )  \  again  at  looP  the  volume  of 

\        38700-^ 

the  free  air  under  the  pressure  76  is  25  (i  +  100  x  0*00366).     But  its  real  volume  is 

250  X  ^  —  under  a  pressure  jr. :   Hence 
387 

76  :  jr  ■■  250  X  ^^  :  25  X  1  '366,  from  which  x  —  10*3548  cm. 

3®7 

104.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  o^  being  13*6,  required  the  volume  of  3 

kilogrammes  at  85O,    Coefficient  of  expansion  — — . 

SSSo 

The  volume  at  oP  will  be  -^   and  at  85O  J^^  x(i  +  _®5_  \  .  ^.^^  ^^j^ 

13*6  13*6      V        SSSOv' 

105.  A  hollow  copper  sphere  20  cm.  In  diameter  is  filled  with  air  at  60  under  a 
pressure  of  i^  atmosphere  ;  what  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  interior  surface  when  the 
enclosed  air  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  600°?  Ahs.  6226*5  kilogrammes. 

106.  Between  the  limits  of  pressure  700  to  780mm.  the  boiling  point  of  water  vanes 
0^*0375  C.  for  each  mm.  of  pressure.  Between  what  limits  of  temperature  does  the 
boiling  point  vary,  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  between  735  and  755  mm.  ? 

Ans.  Between  990-0625  and  990-8125. 

107.  Liquid  phosphorus  cooled  down  to  30O,  is  made  to  solidify  at  this  tempera- 
ture. Required  to  know  if  the  solidification  will  be  complete,  and  if  not,  what  weight 
will  remain  melted  ?  The  melting  point  of  phosphorus  is  44*2  ;  its  latent  heat  of  fusion 
5*4,  and  its  specific  heat  0*2. 

Let  X  be  the  weight  of  phosphorus  which  solidifies ;  in  so  doing  it  will  give  out  a 
quantity  of  heat  =  5"4  -^^ ;  this  is  expended  in  raising  the  whole  weight  of  the  phos- 
phorus from  30  to  44*2.     Hence  we  have  5*4  x  «  i  x  (44*2  —  30)  02,  fnMn  whkh 

X  ^      !^  —  0*526,  so  that  o*474  of  phosphorus  will  remain  liquid. 
5 '4 

108.  A  pound  of  ice  at  oP  is  placed  in  two  .pounds  of  water  at  ©0  ;  required  the 
weight  of  steam  at  loo®  which  will  melt  the  ice  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  roii- 
ture  to  30O.  The  latent  heal  of  the  liquefaction  of  ice  is  79*2  and  that  of  the  vaporisa- 
tion of  water  536.  Ans.    279  pound. 

109.  65  5  grammes  of  ice  at  —  20O  having  been  placed  in  x  grammes  of  oil  of 
turpentine  at  330,  the  final  temperature  is  found  to  be  3*10.  Tlie  specific  heat  ai 
turpentine  is  0*4,  and  it  is  contained  in  a  vessel  weighing  25  grammes,  whose  specific 
heat  is  o'l.     The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0*5.     Required  the  value  of  x. 

Ahs.  X  «  382*0  grammes. 

110.  In  what  proportion  must  water  at  a  temperature  of  30O  and  linseed  ofl 
(sp.  heal  =  0*5)  at  a  temperature  of  50O  be  mixed  so  that  there  are  20  kilogrammes  of 
the  mixture  at  40°?  Ans.  Water  =  6*66  kilos,  and  linseed  oil  «  13 '54- 
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111.  By  how  much  vdll  mercury  at  o^  be  raised  by  an  equal  volume  of  water  at 
100^?  ^«j.  680*9  C. 

112.  The  specific  heat  of  gold  being  0*03344,  what  weight  of  it  at  45^  will  raise  a 
kilogramme  of  water  from  12^*3  to  15°  7? 

Let  X  be  the  weight  sought ;  then  x  kilogrammes  of  gold  in  sinking  from  45^  tq 
15O7  will  give  out  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  x  (45®  —  i5<'7)  0*0324,  and  this  is 
equal  to  the  heat  gained  by  the  water,  that  is  to  1  (15 '7  —  i2'3)  «  3*4,  that  is  jr  «  3-58. 

lis.  The  specific  heat  of  sulphide  of  copper  is  0*1212  and  that  of  sulphide  of  silver 
0*0746.  5  kilos,  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  bodies  at  40°,  when  immersed  in  6  kilos,  of 
water  at  7*669  degrees,  raises  its  temperature  to  lo^.  How  much  of  each  sulphuret  did 
the  mixture  contain  ? 

The  weight  of  the  copper  sulphuret  ■■  2  and  that  of  the  silver  sulphuret  3. 

114.  Into  a  mass  of  water  at  o^,  100  grammes  of  ic»  at  —  12^  are  introduced  ;  a 
weight  of  7*2  grammes  of  water  at  <P  freezes  about  the  lump  immersed,  while  its 
temperature  rises  to  zero.  Required  the  specific  heat  of  ice.  Latent  heat  of  water 
79*2.  Ans.  0*4752.  , 

115.  Four  pounds  of  copper  filings  al  130^  are  placed  in.  20  pounds  of  water  at  20^, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  thereby  raised  2  degrees.  What  is  the  specific  heat,  c,  of 
copper?  ^  '         Ans.  c  ^  0*0926. 

116.  Two  pieces  of  metal  weighing  300  and  350  grammes,  heated  to  a  temperature 
X,  have  been  immersed,  the  former  in  940*8  grammes  of  water  at  lo^,  and  the  latter  in 
546  grammes  at  the  same  temperature.  The  temperature  in  the  first  case  rises  to  2o9 
and  in  the  second  to  30^.  Required  the  original  temperature  and  the  specific  heat  of 
the  metal.  Ans.  x  the  temperature  ■■  1986^ ;  c  the  specific  heat  «  '1038. 

117.  In  what  proportions  must  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  50^  be  divided  in  ord^r  that 
the  heat  which  one  portion  gives  out  in  cooling  to  ice  at  zero  may  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  other  mto  steam  at  100®  ?  Ans.  x  ■■  0*830. 

118.  Three  mixtures  are  formed  by  mixing  two  and  two  together,  equal  quantities 
of  ice.  salt,  and  water  at  o^.  Which  of  these  mixtures  will  have  the  highest  and  which 
the  lowest  temperature  ?  Ans.  The  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  will  produce  the  lowest 
temperature,  while  that  of  ice  and  water  will  produce  no  lowering  of  temperature. 

110.  In  25*45.  kilogrammes  of  water  at  12^*5  are  placed  6*17  kilos,  of  a  body  at  a 
temperature  of  80^ ;  the  mixture  acquires  the  temperature  140*1.  Required  the  specific 
heat  of  the  body. 

If  c  is  the  specific  heat  required,  then  mc  {f  —  •)  represents  the  heat  lost  by  the  body 
in  cooling  from  80P  to  14®*!  ;  and  that  absorbed  by  the  water  in  rising  from  i2®-5  to 
140*1  is  m'  (•  —  /).  These  two  values  are  equal.  Substituting  the  numbers,  we  iWive 
c  ■■  o*ioiz. 

120.  Equal  lengths  of  the  same  thin  wire  traversed  by  the  same  electrical  current  are 
placed  respectively  in  i  kilogramme  of  water  and  in  3  kilogp'ammes  of  mercury.  The 
water  is  raised  rO®  in  temperature,  by  how  much  will  the  mercury  be  raised  ? 

Ans.  1000*04. 

121.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  under  constant  pressure  are  heated  through  lO  C. 
by  one  thermal  unit  ?  >4»j.  5105  cubic  feet. 

122.  Given  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  x  weighing  2  kilos,  heated  to  80O,  and  the  other 
y  weighing  3  kilos,  and  at  the  temperature  50^.  To  determine  their  specific  heats 
they  are  immersed  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  loP,  which  is  thereby  raised  to  260-3. 

The  experiment  is  repeated,  the  two  metals  being  at  the  temperature  looO  and  40O 
respectively,  and,  as  before,  they  are  placed  in  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  loO,  which 
this  time  is  raised  to  28.0*4.     Required  the  specific  heats  of  the  two  metals. 

Ans.  X  wm   -115 ;  ^  »  0*0555. 

123.  For  high  temperaAures  the  specific  heat  of  icon  is  0*1053  +  0*000071  /.  What 
is  the  temperature  of  a  red-hot  iron  hall  weighing  a  kilogramme,  which,,  plunged  in  16 

R  R  3 
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kilogrammes  of  water,  raises  its  temperature  from  li^  to  24O?    What  was  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  iron? 

(01053  +  0*000017/)  (/  -  24)  -  16  (24  —  la), 
or  000017  fi  ■»•  -1048892  /  -  2-5272  -  192  ; 

transposing  and  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  fi,  we  get 

/•  +  6170  /  ■■  1 1442776, 

fl  +  6170  /  +  (3085)'  »  20960001 ; 

hence  /  +  3085  -  4578*3  nearly ;    .'.  '  -  H93*3- 

124.  A  kilogramme  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  80°  passes  through  a  copper  worm 
placed  in  io*8  kilogrammes  of  water  at  laO,  the  temperature  of  which  is  thereby  raised 
to  36^.  The  copper  worm  and  copper  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  contained  weigh 
together  3  kilogrammes.     Required  the  latent  heat  of  alcohol  vapour.    Atu.  238*77. 

125.  Determine  the  temperature  of  combustion  of  charcoal  in  burning  to  form  car- 
bonic  acid. 

We  know  from  chemistry  that  one  part  by  weight  of  carbon  in  burning  unites 
with  2 1  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  3I  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic  add. 
Again  the  number  of  thermal  units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  charcoal 
is  8080  ;  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  contained  in  the  3 1  parts  of  carbonic  add  produced, 
and  if  its  specific  heat  were  the  same  as  that  of  water,  its  temperature  would  be 

— — «-  2204^  C. ;  but  since  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  0*2163  that  of  an  equal 

3  a 

weight  of  water,  the  temperature  will  be  — ^    ■■  10189O  C. 
^  0*2163 

126.  A  glass  globe  measuring  60  cubic  centimetres  is  found  to  weigh  19515 
grammes  when  filled  with  air  under  a  pressure  of  752*3«*»  and  at  a  temperature  of  xo°  C. 
Some  ether  is  introduced  and  vaporised  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  whereupon  the  flask 
is  sealed  while  quite  full  of  vapour,  the  pressure  being  753 '4"**-  Its  weight  is  now 
found  to  be  19*6786  grammes.  Required  the  density  of  the  ether  vapour  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen.  Ans.  54  4. 

126<2.  Calculate  the  density  of  alcohol  vapour  as  compared  with  air  by  Gay-Lussac's 
method  from  the  following  data  : 

Weight  of  alcohol  0*1047  grm. ;  vol.  of  vapour  at  no®  C.  =82*55  c-c.  ;  height  of 
mercury  above  the  level  in  the  bath,  98  mm.  ;  barometric  height,  752*3  mm.  ;  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  15°  C.  Ams.  1  '6. 

127.  In  a  determination  of  the  vapour  density  by  Gay-Lussac's  method.  01 163 
gramme  of  substance  was  employed.  The  volume  obser\'ed  was  50*79  cc,  the  height 
of  the  mercury  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  bath  was  8o*o"".  the  height  of  the  oil 
column  reduced  to  millimetres  of  mercury  16*9;  the  temperature  215°  C,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  observation  755 'S"".  Required  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour  as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen.  Ans.  501. 

128.  Through  a  U-tube  containing  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  a  cubic 
metre  of  air  at  15°  is  passed,  and  the  tube  is  found  to  weigh  3*95  grammes  more. 
Required  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 

The  pressure  of  aqueous  N-apour  at  15°  is  12*699;  hence  the  weight  of  a  cube 
metre  of  aqueous  vapour  saturated  at  15*^  is  _I^?3_?_ '^  P99  '^  5  „    12*79  gramme. 

(1.^9760x8 

and  the  hygrometric  state  is  -3.95    ^  0*300. 

12*79  ^^ 

129.  The  quantity  of  water  given  out  by  the  lungs  and  skin  may  be  taken  at 
30  ounces  in  24  hoin*s.  How  many  cubic  inches  of  air  already  half  saturated  at  10°  wiH 
be  fully  saturated  by  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  above  two  sources  by  one  man? 
Tension  of  aqueous  ^-apour  in  inches— 0*532.    Pressure  of  the  atmosphere  b  30  inches 

Ahs,  328782*5  c.i.  B  a  cube  5752  feet  in  the  side. 
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ISO.  A  mass  of  air  extending  over  an  area  of  60.000  square  metres  to  a  height  of 
300  metres  has  the  dew  point  at  rs°,  its  temperature  being  ao^.  How  much  rain  will 
fall  if  the  temperature  sinks  to  xo^? 

The  weight  of  vapour  condensed  from  one  cubic  metre  under  these  circumstances 
will  be  3143s  grammes,  and  therefore  from  18,000,000  cubic  metres  it  will  be  56,583 
kilogrammes,  which  is  equal  to  a  rainfall  0*0943  mm.  in  depth. 

131.  When  3  cubic  metres  of  air  at  10°  and  5  cubic  metres  at  18°.  each  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour  at  those  temperatures,  are  mixed  together,  is  any  water  precipi- 
tated ?   And  if  so,  how  much  ?  • 

The  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  two  masses  under  the  given  conditions  are 
respectively  28' x8  and  76-59  grammes :  the  weight  required  to  saturate  the  mixture  at  the 
temperatureof  15°  is  103-39  grammes,  and  therefore  2*38  grammes  will  be  precipitated. 

132.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  sunset  being  10°,  what  must  be  the  lowest  hygro- 
metric  state,  in  order  that  dew  may  be  deposited,  it  being  assumed  that  in  conse- 
quence of  nocturnal  radiation  the  temperature  of  the  ground  is  7°  below  that  of  the  air  ? 

Ans.  The  hygrometric  state  must  be  at  least  o'6o8  of  total  saturation. 

133.  It  is  stated  as  a  practical  rule  that  when  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  dew  point,  is  equal  to  x  mm.  of  mercury  the 
weight  of  water  present  in  a  cubic  metre  of  that  air  is  x  grammes.  What  is  the  error 
in  this  statement  for  a  pressure  of  zo  mm.  and  the  temperature  15°  C.  ? 

Ans.  0-172  gr. 

134.  A  raindrop  falls  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  a  mile  ;  by  how  much  would ' 
its  temperature  be  raised,  assuming  that  it  imparts  no  heat  to  the  air  or  to  the  • 
ground  ?  Ans.  3<**8  C 

135.  A  lead  bullet  falls  through  a  height  of  xo  metres  ;  by  what  amount  will  its ' 
temperature  have  been  raised  when  it  reaches  the  ground,  if  all  the  heat  is  expended  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  bullet  ?     *  Ans.  0*7515°  C. 

136.  From  what  height  must  a  lead  bullet  fall  in  order  that  its  temperature  may 
be  raised  n  degrees  ? — and  what  velocity  will  it  have  acquired  ?  It  is  assumed  that  all  the 
heat  is  expended  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bullet,  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is 
taken  at  0*0314.  and  Joule's  equivalent  in  metres  at  424.  ^ 

Ans.  13*31  X  n  metre  ;  v  =  28*8  ^ n. 

137.  How  much  heat  is  disengaged  if  a  bullet  weighing  50  grammes  and  having 
a  velocity  of  50  metres  strikes  a  target  ? 

Ans.  Sufficient  to  raise  one  gramme  of  water  through  x5°  C. 

138.  How  much  heat  is  produced  in  the  room  of  a  manufactory  in  which  i  '2  horse- 
power of  the  motor  is  consumed  each  second  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  friction  ? 

Ans.  A  quantity  sufficient  to  raise  4x024  pounds  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade. 

139.  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  resp)ectively  pro- 
duced, when  a  bullet  weighing  50  grammes  and  having  a  velocity  of  500  metres, 
and  a  cannon-ball  weighing  40  kilogrammes  with  a  velocity  of  400  metres,  strike  a 
target?  Ans.  x  :  512. 

139(Z.  The  specific  heat  of  lead  is  o*o3X,  and  its  latent  heat  5*37.  What  is  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  necessary  to  raise  5  pounds  of  lead  from  a  tempera- 
ture of  270°  C.  to  its  melting-point  335°  C,  and  then  to  melt  it  ? 

Ans.  5x326  foot-pounds. 

139^.  Assuming  that  the  temperature  at  which  heat  leaves  a  perfect  engine  is  \(P  C, 
at  what  temperature  must  it  be  taken  in  in  order  to  obtain  a  theoretical  useful  effect  of  ^  ?  ' 

Ans.  x6o*5°  C. 

139^.  Assuming  that  in  a  perfect  engine  heat  is  taken  in  at  a  temperature  of  X44°, . 
and  is  given  out  at  a  temperature  36°  ;  what  is  the  greatest  theoretical  useful  effect  ?  - 

Ans.  o'a6x.. 
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VI.   LIGHT. 

140.  How  many  candles  are  required  to  produce  at  a  distance  of  3*5  metres,  the 
same  illuminating  effect  as  one  candle  at  a  distance  of  0*45  m.  ?  Ans.  31. 

141.  Two  sources  of  light  whose  intensities  are  as  i  :  2  are  two  metres  apart.  At 
what  position  is  a  space  \^tween  them  equally  illuminated  ? 

Ams.  o'SaS  metre  from  the  less  intense  light. 

142.  A  candle  sends  its  rays  vertically  against  a  plane  surface.  When  the  candle  is 
removed  to  thrice  the  distance  and  the  surface  makes  an  angle  of  60O  with  the  original 

position,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  illuminations  in  the  two  cases  ?  Ams,  i  i  -- 

143.  An  observer,  whose  eye  is  6  feet  above  the  ground,  stands  at  a  distance  of  18 
feet  from  the  near  edge  of  a  still  pond,  and  sees  there  the  image  of  the  top  of  a  tree, 
the  base  of  which  is  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  place  at  which  the  image  is 
formed.    Required  the  height  of  the  tree.  Ams.  xoo  feet 

144.  What  is  the  height  of  a  tower  which  casts  a  shadow  56*4  m.  in  length  when  a 
vertical  rod  0*95  m.  in  height  produces  a  shadow  x'38  m.  in  length?  Ams,  38*8. 

145.  A  minute  hole  is  made  in  the  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and  at  a  distance  of 
2*5  metres  a  screen  is  held.  What  is  the  sise  of  the  image  of  a  tree  which  is  15*3 
metres  high  and  is  at  a  distance  of  40  metres?  Ams.  0*95625  metre. 

146.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  tree  50  feet  high  when  the  sun  is  30^ 
above  the  horizon  ?  What  when  it  is  45°,  and  60P?    Ams,  86*6  ;  50,  and  28*867  ^^^ 

147.  Under  what  visual  angle  does  a  line  of  30  feet  appear  at  a  distance  of  x8  feet  ? 

Ams,  79^*36. 

148.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  amounts  to  31'  3''.  What  is  its  real  dia- 
meter if  its  distance  from  the  earth  is  taken  at  239000  geographical  miles? 

Ams.  2x66  geographical  miles. 

149.  For  an  ordinary  eye  an  object  is  visible  with  a  moderate  illumination  and  pure 
air  under  a  visual  angle  of  40  seconds.  At  what  distance,  therefore,  can  a  black  circle 
(6  inches  in  diameter)  be  seen  on  a  white  ground  ?  Ams.  2578  feet. 

150.  At  what  distance  from  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  <7jr^foot  is  the  visual  angles 
second  ?  Ans.  206265  feet. 

151.  At  what  distance  would  a  circular  disc  i  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  same  tiright- 
ness  as  the  sun's  surface,  illuminate  a  given  object  to  the  same  extent  as  a  vertical  sun 
in  the  tropics,  the  light  absorbed  by  the  air  being  n^lected  ? 

Ans.  Taking  the  sun's  angular  diameter  at  30',  jr  ■■  38  inches. 

152.  What  is  the  minimum  deviation  for  a  glass  prism  («  «  i  '53),  whose  refracting 
angle  is  (xP  ?  Ams.  39°  50 . 

153.  What  is  the  minimum  deviation  for  a  prism  of  the  same  substance  when  the 
refracting  angle  is  45°  ?  Ans.  63°  38'. 

154.  The  refracting  angle  of  a  prism  of  silicate  of  lead  has  been  found  by  measure- 
ment to  be  2i°*i2,  and  the  minimum  deviation  to  be  240*46.  Required  the  refractive 
index  of  the  substance.  Ams.  aiaa. 

155.  Construct  the  path  of  a  ray  which  falls  on  an  equiangular  crown-glass  prism 
at  an  angle  of  30°  ;  and  find  its  deviation.  Ams.  70^*45- 

156.  What  are  the  angles  of  refraction  upon  a  ray  which  passes  from  air  into  gl»ss 
at  an  angle  of  40^  ;  from  air  into  water  at  an  angle  of  65^ ;  and  from  air  into  diamond 
at  an  angle  of  So®?  Ams.  250-20  ;  44^*5  ;  23^12. 

157.  The  focal  distance  of  a  concave  mirror  is  8  metres.  What  is  the  distance  of 
the  image  from  the  mirror  when  the  object  is  at  a  distance  of  12.  5.  and  7  metrcJ 
respectively  ?  Ams.  24  ;  —  13-3  and  -  56. 
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158.  An  object  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  produces  a  distinct  image  at  a  distance  of  3 
feet.    What  is  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror?  ^^it/.  2*3077  feet. 

159.  Required  the  focal  distance  of  a  crown  glass  meniscus,  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  concave  face  being  45  mm.,  and  that  of  the  convex  face  30  mm. ;  the  index  of 
refraction  being  1*5.  Ans.  f  «  180  mm. 

160.  What  is  the  principal  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  of  diamond,  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  each  of  whose  faces  is  4  mm.,  and  the  refractive  index  of  dia- 
mond 2*487?  Ans.  1*34  mm. 

161.  A  watch-glass  with  ground  edges,  the  curvature  of  which  was  4*5  cm.,  was 
filled  with  water  and  a  glass  plate  slid  over  it.  The  focus  of  the  plano-convex  lens 
thus  formed  was  found  to  be  13*5  cm.     Required  the  refractive  index  of  the  water. 

Ans.  n  «  1*33. 

162.  What  is  the  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  when  the  distances  of  the 
image  and  object  are  respectively  5  and  36  centimetres?  Ans.  4*4  centimetres. 

163.  The  radii  of  curvature  of  a  double-convex  lens  of  crown  glass  are  six  and 
eight  inches.    What  is  the  focal  distance?  Ans.  6*85  inches. 

164.  The  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  is  4  inches,  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  one  of  its  faces  is  3  inches.    What  is  that  of  the  second?  Ans.  6  inches. 

165.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  a  plano-convex  lens  is  12  inches.  Required  its 
focal  distance.  Ans.  24  inches. 

166.  If  the  focal  distance  of  a  double-convex  lens  is  i  centimetre,  at  what  distance 
must  a  luminous  object  be  placed  so  that  its  image  is  formed  at  2  centimetres  dis- 
tance from  the  lens  ?  Ans.  ^  centimetres. 

167.  A  candle  at  a  distance  of  120  centimetres  from  a  lens  forms  an  image  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens  at  a  distance  of  200  feet.  Required  the  nature  of  the  lens  and 
its  focal  distance.  Ans.  It  is  a  convex  lens,  and  its  focal  distance  is  75  cm. 

168.  A  plano-convex  lens  was  found  to  produce  at  a  distance  of  62  cm.  a  sharp 
image  of  an  infinitely  distant  object.  In  front  of  the  same  lens,  at  a  distance  of  84  cm., 
a  millimetre  scale  was  placed,  and  a  sharp  image  was  formed  at  a  distance  of  250  cm. 
It  was  thus  found  that  xo  millimetres  in  the  object  corresponded  to  29  in  the  image. 
From  these  observations  determine  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  Ans.  The  mean 
of  the  results  is  62*4. 

160.  The  image  of  a  distant  tree  was  sharply  formed  at  a  distance  of  31  cm.  from 
the  centre  of  a  concave  mirror. 

In  another  case  the  image  of  an  object  18  mm.  in  length  at  a  distance  of  405  mm. 
from  the  mirror  was  formed  at  1350  mm.  from  the  mirror  and  had  a  length  of  61  mm. 
In  another  experiment  the  distances  of  object  and  image  and  the  size  of  the  image  were 
respectively  2200,  355,  and  3  mm. 

Deduce  from  these  several  data  the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror.    Ans.  31*2;  30*5. 

169i7,  What  must  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  faces  of  a  lens  of  best  form  made 
of  glass  (ff  ■■  X  *5)  if  its  focal  distance  is  to  be  6  inches  ?    Ans.  3*5  inches  and  21  inches. 

169^.  A  diffraction  grating,  with  lines  o'i>s  mm.  apart,  is  held  in  front  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  in  which  common  salt  is  volatilised,  and  when  viewed  through  a  telescope  it  is 
found  that  the  angular  distances  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  bright  bands  from 
the  central  one  are  respectively  0°  41',  1°  2x',  2°  42',  and  4°  3'.  Required  the  wave- 
length of  sodium  light. 

The  formula  X  «  — ^ — *  where  \  is  the  wave-length,  4  the  angular  distance  of 

n      ' 

any  bright  line  of  order  n  from  the  central  one,  gives  as  the  mean  of  the  4  observa- 
tions ;  Ans.  0*00059088  mm. 
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VII.    MAGNETISM  AND  FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITY. 

170.  A  compass  needle  at  the  magnetic  equator  makes  15  oscillations  in  a  minute ; 
how  many  will  it  make  in  a  place  where  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is 

—  as  great?  Ams.  12. 

as 

171.  A  compass  needle  makes  9  oscillations  a  minute  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  alone ;  how  many  will  it  make  when  re-magnetised  so  as  to  be 
half  as  strong  again  as  before?  Ams.  xi. 

172.  A  small  magnetic  needle  makes  xoo  oscillations  in  7  min.  42  sees,  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  force  only ;  when  the  south  pole  of  a  long  bar  magnet  A  is 
placed  10  inches  north  of  it,  it  makes  100  oscillations  in  4  min.  3  sees.  ;  and  with  the 
south  pole  of  another  magnet  B  in  the  same  place,  it  makes  100  oscillations  in  4  min. 
48  sees.    What  are  the  relative  strengths  of  the  magnets  A  and  B  ? 

Ans.  A  a  1*404  B. 

173.  On  a  table  where  the  earth's  magnetism  is  counteracted,  the  north  pole  of  a 
comp>ass  needle  makes  ao  oscillations  in  a  minute  under  the  attraction  of  a  south  pole 
4  inches  distant ;  how  many  will  it  make  when  the  south  pole  is  3  inches  distant  ? 

Ans.  a6-6. 

174.  If  the  oscillating  magnet  be  re-magnetised  so  as  to  be  twice  as  strong  as 
before,  how  many  oscillations  in  a  minute  will  it  make  in  the  two  positions  respectivdy  ? 

Ams.  28*28  and  50*27. 

175.  At  one  end  of  a  light  glass  thread,  carefully  balanced  so  as  to  oscillate  in  a 
vertical  plane,  is  a  pith  ball.  Over  this  and  in  contact  with  it  is  a  fixed  pith  ball  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Both  balls  being  charged  with  the  same  electricity  it  is  found  that 
to  keep  them  x  '4  inch  apart,  a  weight  of  '9  mgr.  must  be  placed  at  the  free  end  of  the 
glass  thread,    ^\^lat  weight  must  be  placed  there  to  keep  the  balls  i  05  inch  apart  ? 

Ams.  1*6  mgr. 

176.  A  small  insulated  sphere  A  charged  with  the  quantity  of  +  electricity  2  is 
at  a  distance  of  25  mm.  from  a  second  similar  sphere  B  charged  with  the  quantity  5  : 
the  latter  is  momentarily  touched  with  an  unelectrified  sphere  b,  of  the  same  size,  and 
the  distance  altered  to  20  mm.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  repulsive  forces  in  the  two 
cases?  Ams,.  32  :  25. 

177.  Two  insulated  spheres  A  and  B,  whose  diameters  are  respectively  as  7  :  10. 
have  equal  quantities  of  electricity  imparted  to  them.  In  what  ratio  are  their  electrical 
densities?  Ans.  100:49. 

178.  Two  such  spheres  whose  diameters  are  as  3  :  5  contain  respectively  the 
quantities  of  electricity  7  and  10.     In  what  ratio  are  their  densities  ?       Ans.  35  :  18. 

178^.  Three  insulated  conducting  spheres,  A,  B,  andC,  whose  radii  are  respectively 
I,  2  and  3.  are  charged  with  electricity,  so  that  their  respective  potentials  are  as  3  :  2  •  i. 
and  are  then  connected  by  wires,  whose  capacity  may  be  neglected.  What  is  the  total 
quantity  and  potential  of  the  system  ?  Ans.  Q  =  10 ',  V  =  i-66. 

\7ZK  Supposing  each  of  the  spheres  discharged  separately,  what  would  be  the  total 
work  they  would  produce,  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  system  ?  Ams.  jq  :  25. 
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179.  A  galvanometer  offering  no  appreciable  resistance  is  connected  by  short  thick 
wires  with  the  poles  of  a  cell,  and  deflects  ao^.  By  how  much  Mrill  it  be  deflected  if  two 
exactly  similar  cells  are  connected  with  the  first  side  by  side  ?  Ans.  47^*30. 

ISO.  By  how  much  if  the  three  cells  are  connected  in  series  ?  Ahs,  aoP. 

181.  Two  cells  each  of  i  ohm  resistance  are  connected  in  series  by  a  wire  the 
resistance  of  which  is  also  i  ohm.  If  each  of  these  when  connected  singly  by  short 
thick  wires  to  a  galvanometer  of  no  appreciable  resistance  deflects  it  25^,  how  much 
will  the  combination  deflect  it,  the  connections  being  made  by  short  thick  wires  ? 

Am.  iT^'id. 

A  Siemen's  unit  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  a  metre  in 
length  and  a  square  mm.  in  cross  section.  It  is  equal  to  0*9536  of  an  ohm  or  B  A 
unit;  or  a  B  A  unit  equals  i'0485  Siemen's  unit,  or  equals  a  column  of  mercury  1*0485 
metre  in  length  and  a  square  mm.  in  cross  section. 

182.  A  single  thermo-electric  couple  deflects  a  galvanometer  of  xoo  ohms  resist- 
ance 0°  30';  how  much  will  a  series  of  30  such  couples  deflect  it,  the  connections  being 
made  by  short  thick  wires  ?  Ans.  14^*40. 

183.  Suppose  a  sine  galvanometer  had  been  used  in  the  last  question,  and  the 
first  reading  had  been 0^*30',  what  would  the  second  be?  Ans.  15^*10. 

184.  The  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  is  half  an  ohm  ;  when  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter of  I  ohm  resistance  is  connected  with  it  by  short  thick  wires  it  is  deflected  15^ ; 
by  how  much  will  it  be  deflected  if  for  one  of  the  thick  wires  a  thin  wire  of  z^  ohm 
resistance  is  substituted?  Ans.  7*^*37. 

185.  What  will  be  the  deflection  if  each  of  the  wires  is  replaced  by  a  thin  wire  of 
i^  ohm  resistance  ?  Ans.  6^  10'. 

186.  A  cell  of  one-third  of  an  ohm  resistance  deflects  a  tangent  galvanometer  of 
imknown  resistance  45^,  the  connection  being  made  by  two  short  thick  wires.  If  a  wire 
of  3  ohms  resistance  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  short  wires  the  deflection  is  30^.  What 
is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer?  Ans.  375  ohms. 

187.  What  would  be  the  deflection  if  for  the  cell  in  the  last  question  three  exactly 
similar  cells  in  series  were  substituted  (a)  when  the  galvanometer  alone  is  in  circuit ; 
i^)  when  both  the  galvanometer  and  the  thin  wire  are  in  circuit  ? 

Ans.  a  &/^'4B.  b  ■»  57^*41. 

188.  A  galvanometer  offering  no  sensible  resistance  is  deflected  50^  by  a  cell 
connected  with  it  by  short  thick  wires.  If  a  resistance  of  3  ohms  be  put  in  the  circuit, 
the  deflection  is  20°.     Find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  Ans.  i' 22. 

189.  Suppose  the  results  in  the  last  question  were  produced  by  two  exactly  similar 
cells  in  series,  find  the  internal  resistance  of  ea,ch.  Ans.  0*659. 

190.  Suppose  they  were  produced  by  two  exactly  similar  cells  placed  side  by  side, 
find  the  internal  resistance  of  each.  Ans.  2*639. 

191.  If  the  resistance  of  130  yards  of  a  particular  copper  wire  -     of  an  inch  in 

16 

diameter  is  an  ohm,  express  in  that  unit  the  resistance  of  8242  yards  of  copper  wire  JL 

12 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ans.  35*66. 

192.  One  form  of  fuse  for  firing  mines  by  voltaic  electricity  consists  of  a  platinum 
wire  I  of  an  inch  long,  of  which  a  yard  weighs  2  grains.  Required  its  resistance  in 
terms  of  a  Siemens  unit.  Specific  gravity  of  platinum  22,  and  its  conducting  power 
11*25  that  of  mercury.  Ans.  0*131. 

193.  Express  in  ohms  the  resistance  of  one  mile  of  copper  wire  \  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  of  the  same  quality  as  that  referred  to  in  191.  Ans.  0*77625. 
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194.  The  whole  resistance <of  a  copper  wire  going  round  the  earth  (24800  miles)  is 
321650  ohms.    Find  its  diameter  in  inches.  Atu.  0*0738. 

105.  What  length  of  platinum  wire  0*05  of  an  inch  in  diameter  must  be  taken  to 
get  a  resistance  equal  to  i  ohm,  the  specific  resistance  of  platinum  being  taken  at  555 
that  of  copper?  Ans,  14*25  metres. 

196.  660  yards  of  iron  wir^  0*0625  of  an  inch  in  diameter  have  the  same  electrical 
resistance  as  a  mile  of  copper  wire  0*04x6  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Find  the  specific 
resistance  of  iron,  that  of  copper  being  unity.  Ans.  6*15. 

197.  Ten  exactly  smilar  cells  in  series  produce  a  deflection  of  45^  in  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  the  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  being  10  ohms.  If  arranged  so 
that  there  is  a  series  of  5  cells,  of  two  abreast,  a  deflection  of  33^*42  is  produced ; 
find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell.  Ans.  ^  ohm. 

198.  On  the  bobbins  of  the  new  Post  Office  pattern  of  a  single  needle  instrument 
are  coiled  225  yards  of  No.  35  copper  wire  0*0087  inch  in  diameter,  the  resistance  of 
which  is  about  92  ohms.  Required  the  conducting  power  of  the  wire  in  terms  of 
mercury.  Ans.  46. 

199.  Ten  exactly  similar  cells  each  of  f  of  an  ohm  resistance  give-,  when  arranged 
in  five  series  of  2  each,  a  deflection  of  23^*57  ;  but  when  arranged  in  2  series  of  5  each 
a  deflection  of  33^*42.     Required  the  external  resistance  of  the  circuit  indudmg  that 

the  galvanometer.  Ans.  «• 

200.  A  cell  in  a  certain  circuit  deflects  a  tangent  galvanometer  iS^  26' ;  two  such 
cells  abreast  in  the  same  circuit  deflect  it  23®  57' ;  two  such  cells  in  series  in  the  same 
circuit  diminished  by  i  ohm  deflect  it  29^*2.  Find  the  internal  resistance  of  one  cdl 
and  that  of  the  circuit.  Ans,  K  «  r  ■»  i'66. 

201.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  6  cells,  each  of  |  of  an  ohm  resistance, 
against  an  external  resistance  of  2  ohms? 

Ans.  Indifferent  whether  in  6  cells  of  1  each  or  in  3  cdls  of  a  each. 

202.  What  is  the  best  arrangement  of  20  cells,  each  of  0*8  ohm  resistance,  against 
an  external  resistance  of  4  ohms  ?  Ans.  10  cells  of  2  each. 

203<  In  a  circuit  containing  a  galvanometer  and  a  voltameter,  the  current  which 
deflects  the  galvanometer  45®  produces  10*32  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  gas  in  a 
minute.  The  electrodes  are  put  farther  apart,  and  the  deflection  is  now  xP  ;  find 
how  much  gas  is  now  produced  per  minute.  Ans.  3*757  cc. 

204.  100  inches  of  copper  wire  weighing  100  grains  has  a  resistance  of  0*1516  ohm. 
Required  the  resistance  of  50  inches  weighing  200  grains.  Ans.  001895. 

205.  A  knot  of  nearly  pure  copper  wire  weighing  one  pound  has  a  resistance  of 
laoo  ohms  at  15^*5  C. ;  what  is  the  resistance  at  the  same  tennperature  of  a  knot  of  the 
same  quality  of  wire  weighing  125  pounds?  Ans.  9*6  ohms. 

206.  Find  the  length  in  yards  of  a  wire  of  the  same  diameter  and  quality  as  the 
knot  pound  in  205,  having  a  resistance  of  2  ohms.  Ans.  3*38  )*ards, 

207.  Find  the  length  in  yards  of  a  wire  of  the  same  quality  and  total  resistance  as 
the  knot  pound  in  178,  but  of  three  times  the  diameter.  Ans.  18261  yards. 

208.  The  specific  gravity  of  platinum  is  2^  times  that  of  copper ;  its  resistance  5^ 

9 
as  great.  What  length  of  platinum  wire  weighing  100  grains  has  the  same  resistance 
as  100  inches  of  copper  wire  also  weighing  100  grains?  Ans.  27. 

209.  A  cell  with  a  resistance  of  an  ohm  is  connected  by  very  short  thick  wires  with  the 
binding  screws  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  which  is  half  an  ohm,  9bA 
the  deflection  is  45°  ;  if  the  screws  of  the  galvanometer  be  also  connected  at  the  same 
time  by  a  wire  of  1  ohm  resistance,  find  the  deflection.  Ans.  36®  52'- 

210.  The  resistance  of  a  galvanometer  is  half  an  ohm,  and  the  deflection  vhes 
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the  current  of  a  cell  is  passed  through  it  is  30P.    When  a  wire  of  a  ohms  resistance  is 
introduced  into  the  circuit  the  deflection  is  15^  ;  find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

Ans.  1*23. 

211.  When  the  current  of  a  cell,  the  resistance  of  which  is  f  of  an  ohm,  is  passed 
through  a  galvanometer  connected  with  it  by  very  short  thick  wires,  the  deflection  is 
45O ;  when  the  binding  screws  are  also  connected  by  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  of  z 
the  deflection  is  33^*42.     Find  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  Ans.  2. 

212.  A  cell  whose  internal  resistance  is  a  ohms  has  its  copper  pole  connected  with 
the  binding  screw  A  of  a  galvanometer  formed  of  a  thick  band  of  cop^r.  From 
the  other  screw  B  a  wire  of  ao  ohms  resistance  passes  to  the  zinc  pole,  and  the  deflection 
read  off  is  7^*8.  Fmd  the  deflection  when  B  is  at  the  same  time  connected  with  the 
rinc  pole  by  a  second  wire  of  30  ohms  resistance.  ^  Ans.  11° '8'. 

213.  .What  would  be  the  deflection  in  2x2  if  the  second  wire  instead  of  passing 
from  B  to  the  zinc  pole  passed  directly  from  the  zinc  pole  to  the  copper  pole  ? 

Ans.  2 '437. 

214.  A  Leclanch^  cell  deflects  a  galvanometer  30^  when  aoo  ohms  resistance  are 
introduced  into  the  circuit,  15^  when  570  ohms  are  introduced ;  a  standard  Daniell 
cell  deflects  it  30^  when  100  ohms  are  in  circuit  and  15^  when  250  additional  ohms  arc 
introduced.  Required  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Leclanch^  in  terms  of  that  of  the 
Daniell.  Ans.  i'48. 

215.  A  Bunsen  and  a  Daniell  cell  are  placed  in  the  same  circuit  in  the  first  case 
so  that  the  carbon  of  the  first  is  united  to  the  zinc  of  the  Daniell ;  and  in  the  second 
case  so  that  their  currents  oppose  each  other.  The  currents  are  respectively  30^ 'a, 
and  in  the  second  ioP'6.  Required  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Bunsen  in  terms  of 
the  Daniell.  Am.  1*89. 

216.  A  telegraph  line  constructed  of  copper  wire,  a  kilometre  of  which  weighs  30*5 
kilogrammes,  is  to  be  replaced  by  iron  wire  a  kilometre  of  which  weighs  135*6  kilo- 
grammes. In  what  ratio  does  the  resistance  alter?  Ans.  The  resistance  of  the  iron 
wire  vrill  be  i'i8  times  that  of  the  copper  wire  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

217.  A  telegraph  line  which  has  previously  consisted  of  copper  wire  weighing  30*5 
kilogrammes  to  the  kilometre  is  to  be  replaced  by  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter 
which  shall  offer  the  same  resistance.  What  must  be  the  section  of  the  latter,  and 
what  its  weight  per  kilometre? 

Ans.  The  section  of  the  copper  wire  is  3*4357  sq.  mm.,  that  of  the  iron  by  which 
it  is  replaced  is  ao'6  sq.  mm.,  and  its  weight  per  kilometre  is  160*4  kilogrammes. 

218.  When  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  cell  are  connected  by  a  conductor  of  resist- 
ance I.  a  current  of  strength  1*33  is  produced  ;  and  when  they  are  connected  by  a 
conductor  of  resistance  5  the  strength  of  the  current  is  0*33.  Find  from  these  data 
the  internal  resistance  and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell.     Ans.  R=^  E^i'76. 

218a.  A  silver  wire  is  joined  end  to  end  to  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  length,  but  of 
double  the  diameter,  and  six  times  the  specific  resistance  ;  the  other  ends  are  joined 
to  the  battery,  the  current  of  which  is  transmitted  for  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
a  total  quantity  of  45  units  of  heat  is  generated  in  the  two  wires.  How  is  it  shared 
between  them  ?  Ans.  Ag'.  Fe^i^:  Tfj. 

219.  A  window  casement  of  iron  faces  the  south  and  the  hinges  which  support  it 
are  on  the  east.  What  electrical  phenomena  are  observed  (</)  when  the  window  is 
opened,  and  (^)  when  it  is  closed  ? 

220.  Two  points  13^  apart  in  a  uniform  circular  conducting  ring  are  connected 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Compare  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  two  portions  of  the  ring. 

221.  A  mile  of  cable  with  a  resistance  of  3*59  ohms  was  put  in  water,  with  the 
end  B  insulated  ;  its  core  having  been  pricked  with  a  needle  the  resistance  tested  from 
the  end  A  was  found  to  be  a*8i  ohms.  A  being  insulated,  a  test  from  B  showed  the 
resistance  to  be  a '76.  Required  the  distance  from  A  to  the  injured  spot.  Ans.  867 
yards. 
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ABE 

ABEUS  electric  fnse,  784 
Aberration,      chromatic,       574 ; 
spherical,  525 
Absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  315 
Absolute  measure  of  electrical  resistance, 
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Absorbent  power  of  aqueous  vapour,  957 

Absorbing  power,  417 

Absorption,  144 ;  of  gases,  145  ;  of  gases 
by  liquids,  183  ;  of  heat  by  liauids, 
427  ;  by  vapours,  428  ;  heat  proauced 

by,  474 
Acceleration  of  a  force,  27,  78 
Accidental  haloes,  618;  images,  617; 

magnetic  variations,  685 
Accommodation  (of  the  eye);  611 
Achromatism,  575 ;  of  the  microscope, 

583 

Achromatopsy,  623 

Acidometer,  127 

Acierage,  845 

Aclinic  lines,  689 

Acoustics,  218.285 

Acoustic  foci,  234;  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, 285 

Actinic  rays,  429,  565 

Action  and  reaction,  39 

Adhesion,  87 

Aerial  meteors,  948a 

Aerolites,  472 

iEsculine,  573 

Affinity,  86 

Agents,  6 

Agonic  line,  683 

Air,  aspirating  action  of  currents  of,  196 ; 
causes  which  modify  temperature  of, 
978  ;  heating  by,  483 ;  thermometer, 
327  ;  resistance  of,  48 

Air-balloons,  185  ;  chamber,  206 

Air-pumf^  460 ;  Bianchi's,  192 ;  con- 
densing, 189 ;  Deleuil's,  193  ;  gauges, 


AQU 

190 ;  rare&ction  in,  189  ;  receiver  of, 
189  ;  Sprengel's,  194 ;  uses  of,  199 

Ajutage,  213 

Alarum,  electric,  883 

Alcarrazas,  366 

Alcoholic  value  of  wines,  371 

Alcoholometer,  129 ;  Gay-Lussac*s,  129  ; 
centesimal,  129 

Alcohol  thermometer,  299 

AUoys,  336 

Amalgam,  744 

Amalgamated  zinc,  806 

Amber,  713 

Amici's  microscope,  582 ;  camera  lucida, 

594 
Ampere's  numoria  technica,  810 ;  theory 

of  magnetism,  867 

Amplitude  of  vibration,  55 

Analogous  pole,  722 

Analyser,  647 

Analysis,  spectral,   567 ;  of  solar  light, 

423 
Anelectrics,  714,  738 

Anelectrotonus,  818 

Anemometer,  948a 

Aneroid  barometer,  181 

Angle  of  deviation,  536,  974;  optic,  608  ; 

of  polarisation,  645  ;  of  reflection  and 

incidence,    503,  528  ;  of  repose,  39  ; 

of  refraction,  528;  visual,  608 
Angular  currents,  laws  of,  848 
Animal  heat,  477 
Anione,  831 
Annealing,  91 
Annual  variations,  684 
Anode,  831  , 

Antilogous  pole,  722 
Anvil,  906 

Aqueous  humour,  603 
Aqueous  vapour,  its  influence  on  climate^ 

957  ;  tension  of,  348,  349,  350 
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ARA 

Arago*s  experiment,  174 

Arbor  Dianse,  841  ;  Satumi,  S41 

Arc  of  vibration,  55  ;  voltaic,  823 

Archimedes*  principle,  114;  applied  to 
gases,  184 

Area,  unit  of,  22 

Armatures,  709 ;  Siemens',  901 

Arms  of  levers,  40 

Armstrong's  hydro-electric  machine,  748 

Artesian  wells,  112 

Artificial  magnets,  671 

Ascent  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes,  133  ; 
between  sur&ces,  134 

Aspirating  action  of  air  currents,  196 

Astatic  currents,  861  ;  needle  and  sys- 
tem, 691 

Astronomical  telescope,  586 

Athermancy,  427 

Atmosphere,  its  composition,  151  ;  crush- 
ing force  of,  153  ;  amount  of,  determi- 
nation of,  157  ;  electricity  in  the,  965, 
966  ;  moisture  of,  393 

Atmospheric  electricity,  causes  of^  964, 
967 ;  pressure,  152,  948 

Atomic  heat,  451  ;  weight  deduced  from 
specific  heat,  451 

Atoms,  3 

Attraction,  capillary,  135  ;  and  repulsion 
produced  by  capillarity,  135  ;  mole- 
cular, 84 ;  universal,  67 

Attractions,  magnetic,  laws  of,  694 ; 
electrical,  laws  of,  724 

At  wood's  machine,  78 

Aura,  754 

Aurora  borealis,  685,  975 

Aunim  musivum,  744 

Austral  pole,  680 

Avoirdupois,  23 

Axis  of  crystal,  631  ;  electric,  722 ; 
lenses,  543  ;  optic,  608  ;  of  a  magnet, 
672  ;  of  oscillation,  80 

Aximuthal  circle,  686 


BABINETS  stopcock,  191 
Had  conductors,  397 

Bain's  electro-chemical  telegraph,  8S1 

Balance,  72  ;  beam  of,  73  ;  compensat- 
ing, 313  ;  delicacy  of,  74  ;  hydrostatic. 
121  ;  knife-edge  of,  72  ;  physical  and 
chemical,  75  ;  torsion,  90,  695,  723 

Ballistic  pendulum,  82 

Balloons,  185-188 ;  construction  and 
management  of,  186  ;  MongOlfier,  185  ; 
weight  raised  by,  188 

Bands  of  spectrum,  568 

Barker's  mill,  215 


BOI 

Barometers,  158  ;  aneroid,  181 ;  Bon- 
ten's,  161  ;  cistern,  159  ;  correctkins 
in,  164  ;  determination  of  heights  by, 
171  ;  fixed,  169  ;  Forlin's,  160;  Gay- 
Lussac's,  161  ;  glycerine,  170 ;  pre- 
cautions with,  162  ;  wheel,  168  ;  va- 
riations of  height  of,  165 

Barometric  formula,  Laplace's,  171 ; 
height  of,  corrected  for  heat,  320; 
manometer,  179  ;  variations,  166 

Baroscope,  184 

Battery,  Bunsen's,  800  ;  Callan's,  800 ; 
chemical  effects  of,  830 ;  Daniell's, 
798  ;  electric,  764  ;  gas,  838  ;  gravity, 
802  ;  Grove's,  799  ;  Leclanche's,  833 ; 
Leyden,  constant,  797;  chaiged  by 
coil,  907  ;  local,  865  ;  luminous  ef- 
fects, 823  ;  magnetic,  708  ;  measwe- 
ment  of  charge,  767 ;  mechanical 
effects  of,  828 ;  Menotti's,  802 ;  Marie 
Davy's, '  802  ;  postal,  8iS5  ;  Smee's, 
801  ;  sulphate  of  mercury,  802 ;  ten- 
sion of,  805  ;  thermo-electric,  923 ; 
voltaic,  794,  795;  Walker's,  801; 
Wollaston\  795 

Beam  of  a  balance,  73 ;  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, 460 

Beats,  257 

Beaume's  hydrometer,  128 

Becquerel's  pyrometer,  928 ;  thenno- 
electric  battery,  923 ;  electrical  ther- 
mometer, 927 

Bell  of  a  trumpet,  234 

Bell's  telephone,  912 

Bellows,  240 ;  hydrostatic,  I02 

Bennett's  electroscope,  741 

lierthollet's  experiment,  182 

Berlin's  commutator,  858 

Bianchi's  air-pump,  192 

Biaxtal   crystals,    double    refraction  io* 
635  ;  optic  axis  of,  635  ;  rings  in,  658 

Bifurcation,  630 

Binnacle,  688 

Binocular  vision,  612 

Hiot's  apparatus,  667 

Black's  experiments  on  latent  heat,  454 

Bladder,  swimming,  119 

Block  and  tackle,  45 

Blood -globules,  15 

Bodies,  properties  of,  7,  123 

Bohnenberger's  electroscope,  808 

Boiler,  459 

Boiling,  343  ;  by  cooling,  360  ;  law?  * 

Boiling-point,  influence  of  dis«>lv«d  snp- 
stances  on,  358  ;  of  nature  of  vessel. 
359  j  of  pressure  on,  360 ;  in  a  ther 
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mometer,  295  ;  measure  of  heights  by, 

362 
Boreal  pole,  680 
Boutigny*s  experiments,  378 
Boyle's  law,  1 73-175 
Bramah*s  hydraulic  press,  109 
Branch  currents,  939 
Breaking  weight,  92 
Breezes,  land  and  sea,  950 
Breguet's  thermometer,  302 
Bridge,  Wheatstone's,  934 
British  imperial   yard,  22  ;  and  French 

system  of  weights  and  measures,  126 
Browning's  regiuator,  826 
Brush  discharge,  777 
Bull's  eye,  582 
Bunsen's  filter  pump,  195  ;  battery,  801  ; 

burner,    568 ;    ice  calorimeter,   445  ; 

photometer,  501 
Bunsen  and  KirchhofTs  researches,  569 
Bunten's  barometer,  161 
Buoyancy  of  liquids,  loi 
Burning  mirrors,  413 


CiESlUM,  569 
Cagniard-Latoui's  syren,  239  ;  ex- 
periments   on    formation  of    vapour, 

363 

Cailletet's  and  Pictet's  researches,  375 

Callan's  battery,  801 

Calorescence,  426 

Caloric,  441 

Calorific  effects  of  electrical  discharge, 
780  ;  of  current  electricity,  819,  820  ; 
of  Ruhmkorffs  coil,  907  ;  of  the  spec- 
trum. 565 

Calorimeter,  443 ;  Bunsen's  ice,  444 ; 
Black's,  444 ;  Favre  and  Silbermann's, 
456  ;  Lavoisier  and  LAplace's,  444 

Calorimetry,  440 

Camera  lucida,  585 ;  Amici's,  594 ;  ob- 
scura,  593  ;  Porta's  obscura,  506 

Campani's  eyepiece,  583 

Capacity,  electrical,  728  ;  specific  induc- 
tive, 738 

Capillarity,  132 ;  attraction  and  repid- 
sion  produced  by,  135  ;  correction  for, 

163 
Capillary  phenomena,   132-139 ;  tubes, 

133  ;  ascent  and  depression  in,    133  ; 

between  parallel  or  inclined  surfaces, 

134 

Capsule,  of  the  eye,  603 
Cardan's  suspension,  160 
Cane's  mode  of  freezing,  367  ;  dielectri- 
cal  machine»  750 


COE 

Carriage  lamps,  .527 

Cartesian  diver,  117 

Cascade,  charging  by,  766 

Cathetometer,  89 

Catoptric  telescopes,  589 

Caustics,  525,  526 

Cebius'  scale,  296 

Centesimal  alcoholometer,  129 

Centigrade  scale,  296 

Centimetre,  126 

Centre,  optical,  547  ;  of  gravity,  69  ;  of 

parallel  forces,  37  ;  of  pressure,  103 
Charge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  penetration  of, 
76^ ;  measurement  of,  777  ;  laws  of, 
768 ;  residual,  763 
Charging  by  cascade,  766 
Chatterton's  compound,  873 
Chemical  affinity,  86  ;  combination,  475  ; 
effects  of  the  battery,  783  ;  of  electrical 
discharge,    783 ;   of   voltaic  currents, 
811  ;  of  RuhmkorfTs  coil,  907  ;  har- 
monicon,  273  ;  hygrometer,  387  ;  pro- 
perties of  the  spectrum,  565  . 
Chemistry,  I 

Chevallier's  microscope,  582 
Cheval-vapeur,  466 
Chimes,  electrical,  753 
Chimney,  479 
Chladni's  experiments,  279 
Chlorophylle,  571 

Chords,  major  and  minor,  244 ;  physical 
constitution  of,  259  ;  tones  dominant) 
and  subdominant,  245  ;  vocal,  256 
Choroid,  603 

Chromatic  scale,  247  ;  aberration,  574 
Chromiunh  magnetic  limit  of,  711 
Ciliary  processes,  603 
Circle,  azimuthal,  686 
Circular  polarisation,  660 
Cirrocumulus^  953 
Cirrostratus,  953 
Cirrus,  953 

Cistern  barometer,  159 
Clamond's  thermo-electric  battery,  924 
Clarke's  magneto-electrical  machine,  898 
Cleavage,  electricity  produced  by,  721 
Clement  and-  Desorme's  experiment,  196 
Climate,  980 ;  constant,   980 ;  influence 

of  aqueous  vapour  on,  957 
Climatology,  976-983 
Clocks,  82  ;  electrical,  884 
Clouds,  953 ;    electricity  of,   968 ;   for- 
mation of,  954 
Coatings,  759  ;  Leyden  jar  with  movaUe, 

761 
Cobalt,  711 
Coercive  force,  678 


CUR 
induction  by,  886 ;  Uws  of  ingular, 
848  ;  laws  of  sinuous,  849  )  locU,  S06  ; 
magnetiaation  by.  859 ;  roolion  and 
sounds  produced  by,  871  ;  muscular, 
940 ;  in  Klive  muscle,  943  ;  in  nerve, 
044  :  rotalion  of  magnets  bjf,  844 ; 
seconduy,  796  ;  teitestrial,  868  ;  iher- 
mal  effects  of,  8»,  8»i ;  trwismission* 

Cnrvature  of  liquid  surface*,  136  ;  influ- 
ence of,  on  ca|»llary  phenomena,  137 
Curvei,  m^netic,  69J 
■  Cushions,  74] 
Cyanogen  gas,  373 
Cylinder,  460  [  electncal  machine,  747 

DAGUERREOTYPE,  599 
Dslionism.  613    ^  ^ 

Dalion'i  laws  on  fisesand  vapoura,  376 ; 

inctlHKlofdelefmiiiinE  ihe  tendon  of 

aqueous  vapour,  349 
Damper,  374>  i^Qi 
Daniell'sbaHery,  798 ;  hygrometer,  389; 

pynimctei.  304 
Dark   lines  of  the  spectmm,   565  ;   ol 

solar  spectmm,  570 
Davy's  battery,  801 
Dbtt's  experiment,  414 
Day,  apparenl,  II 
Dedmclre,  14,  li* 
Decllniiion,    compass,    686;   magnetic, 

682  ;    of  needle,   681 ;   variations  in, 

683;  of  a  Mar.  591 
Decomposition,  chemical,  830;  of  white 

liflit,  S56;  of  sails,  832 
Deflagraior.  Hare's,  795,  8ii5 
Degieci  of  a  iherniomeier,  196 
De  la  Rive's  floating  bAtlery,  85  s ;  c«> 


300 

Deuimeter,  131 

Density,  24;  of  the  earth,  68  ;  electric, 
716  0f£!ises.Jj8-j3o;  maximum  of 
water,  313  ;  of  vapours,  Gay-Lussac's 
method,  379  ;  Dumas's,  381  ;  DeviUe 
and  Troosts,  381 ;  Ho(mann"»,  380 

Depoiarisation.  656 

Dejx>larising  plate,  654 

JJepresMua  of  liqu.ds  in  capillary  tube, 
3;  between  aurfaces,  134 


>J3;  b 
Dertriedc  .  ... 

Pucirtes'  l«ws  of  rrfri 
Dopreti's  eaperiment,  397 
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Developer,  600 
Denation,  angle  of,  S36 
Deville  and  Troot's  method,  381 

Dew,  959  ;  poidi,  388 

Dialietic  utitie,  analysis  of,  669 

Dial  telegraphs,  B75 

Diatyset,  141 

Dialysis,  14I 

Diamagnetiim,  917 

Diapason.  354 

Diaphanous  bodies.  49' 

Diaphragm,  $Sa ;  currents,  838 

Diathermancy,  417 

Dielectrical  machine.  Carry's,  750 

Dielectrics,  738 

Differential  barometer,  179 

Differential  galvanometer,  811  ;  theimo- 
meter,  I^slie's,  301  ;  Mattbiessen's, 
301  ;  tone,  158 

Diffraction,  495,  639  ;  frinE".  637 

Diffusion  of  heat,  4^0  i  of  liquids,  141 

Digester,  {"apin's,  304 

Dioniea  muscipula,  S17 

Dioptric  telescopes,  589 

Dipiopy,  612 

Dip,  mignetic,  689 

Hippine  needle,  689 

Disc,  Newton's,  SS9 

Discharge,  electrical,  JS6 ;  eflccti  of  the, 
773  ;  lateral,  973  i  slow  and  instanta- 
neous, 7S6 ;  universal,  765 

Discharging  rod,  756 

Dispersion,  S36  ;  abnormal,  572 

Dispersive  power,  556 

Displacement.  46 

Dissipation  of  energy,  490 

Distance,  csiimilion  of,  609 ;  adaplalioa 
of  eye  to,  61 1 
,   Distillation,  369 

Distribution  of  free  electricity,  725  ;  of 
!       magnetism,  713  ;  of  temperature,  981  ; 
of  land  and  water.  9S3 

Diutnilvartitions.  684 

Diver,  Carteiim.  117 

Divided  currents,  939 

Dividiiui  machine,  11 

Divisibility,  7,  12 

Dobereiner's  lamp,  474 
I   Dominant  chords,  245 
'    Doppler's  principle,  231 
I   Double-action  steam-engine,  460.  4*' 
'  Double  refraction,  643 
•  Doublet,  Wolloston,  577 
I    Dove's  law  of  storms,  gu 
I   Draught  of  lire-placei,  ^ 
,    Driving  wheels.  463 

"  l^hl,  .397  ' 
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l)r>'  piles,  807 

Duboscq's  microscope,    597;   regulator, 

825      • 
Ductility,  7,  93 

Duhamers  graphic  method,  242 
Dulong    and    Arago's    experiments    on 
Boyle's  law,    174;   method  of  deter- 
mining the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour, 

350 
Dulong  and  Petit's  determination  of  ab- 
solute  expansion    of    mercury,    315; 
method  of  cooling,  448  ;  law,  451 
Dumas*s  method  for  vapour  density,  381 
Duplex  telegraphy,  879 
Duration  of  electric  spark,  785 
Dutroche's  endosmometer,  140 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  422 
Dynamic  radiation  and  absorption,  435 
Dynamo-magnetic  machine,  903 


EARNSHAW  on  velocity  of  sound, 
228 
Earth,  its  action  on  currents,  859-^1  ; 
action  of  solenoids,  866  ;  current,  880  ; 
flattening  of,  by  rotation,  83  ;  magnetic 
poles  of  the,  689 ;  magnetisation   by, 

705 
Earth's  magnetism,  692 

Ear  trumpet,  236 

Ebullition,  343  ;  laws  of,  356 

Eccentric,  460,  461 

Echelon  lenses,  598 

Echoes,    234;    monosyllabic,   trisyllabic, 

multiple,  234 

Edison's  Phonograph,   286  ;  Tasimeter, 

Efflux,  velocity  of,  210 ;  quantity  of, 
212  ;  influence  of  tubes  on,  213 

Effusion  of  gases,  143 

Elastic  bodies,  59 

Elastic  force,  146;  of  vapours,  344 

Elasticity,  7,  17  ;  limit  of,  17,  89  ;  of 
traction,  89  ;  modulus  of,  89  ;  of  tor- 
sion, 90;  of  flexure,  91 

Electric  alarum,  883  ;  axis,  722 ;  bat- 
teries, bolile,  764,  779  ;  charge,  768  ; 
chimes,  753  ;  clocks,  884  ;  density, 
726 ;  discharge.  773  ;  egg,  778 ;  fish, 
945  ;  fuse,  784  ;  glow,  ^^^\  light, 
82 1 -823  ;  stratification  of  the,  908  ; 
pendulum,  714  ;  pistol,  783  ;  poles 
722  ;  residue,  763  ;  shock,  760,  775  ; 
spark,  752;  telegraphs,  873-885  ; 
tension,  726;  whirl,  754;  tube,  779 

Electrical  attrattions  and  repulsaons, 
724 ;  potential,   727;  capacity,   728  ;   I 


measurement     of,      729;     resistanoe, 
unit    of,     932  ;    conductivity,     936; 
quantity,  723 
Electrical   machines,    742-751  ;  precau- 
tions in,  743 
Electricity,    6,   713  ;    application  of^  to 
medicine,    946 ;    atmospheric,    964- 
973  ;  current,  790  ;  communication  of, 
739  ;  development  of,  by  friction,  720 ; 
by  pressure  and  cleavage,   721 ;  dis- 
tnbution   of,     725  ;   dynamical,    787- 
939  ;   disengagement  of,   in  chemical 
actions,     783,    7S9 ;    frictional,    720 ; 
loss  of,    732  ;    in    vacuo,    733 ;   me- 
chanical eflects,  782  ;  power  of  points, 
731;    produced    by    induction,  J34 ; 
velocity    of,   786  ;    theories  of,   718 ; 
work  required  for  production  of,  751 
Electrified  bodies,  motion  of,  719,  740 
Electro-capillary  phenomena,  829 
Electrochemical  telegraph,  881 ;  seri^ 

831 
Electrodes,  793  ;  polarisation  of,  796 

Electrodynamics,  846 

Electrogilding,  843 

Electrolysis,  831  ;  laws  of,  835 

Electrolyte,  831 

Electromagnetic  force,  870 ;  machines, 
885 

Electromagnets,  870 

Electrometallurgy,  842-844 

Electrometer,  741  ;  Lane's,  767  ;  quad- 
rant, 746 ;  Thomson's,  770 

Electromotive  series,  791  ;  force,  792, 
804,  815,  937  ;  determination  of,  937; 
force  of  elements,  804 

Electromotor,  873 

Electrophorus,  742 

Electropyrometer,  928 

Electroscope,  714  ;  Bohncnbergcr's,  808 ; 
Volta's  condensing,   769 ;    gold  leali 

741 
Electrosilvering.  844 

Electrotonus,  818 

Elements,  electronegative  and  electro- 
positive, 831 

Elliptical  polarisation,  663 

Emergent  rays,  534 

Emission  theory,  491 

Emissive  power,  418 

Endosmometer,  136 

Endosmose,  140  ;  electrical,  828 ;  ^ 
gases,  142 

Endosmotic  equivalent,  140 

Energy,  63  ;  conservation  of;  66 ;  dissi- 
pation of,  490  ;  transformatioosoC  ^* 
varieties  of,  64 
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Engines,  gas,  468  ;  steam,  458  ;  double- 
action,  460 ;  low  and  high  pressure, 
465  ;  single  action,  462  ;  locomotive, 
447  ;  fire,  208  ;  transformation  of,  65 

Eolipyle,  464 

Equator,  672 ;  magnetic,  689 

Equilibrium  of  forces,  35  ;  of  floating 
bodies,  116;  of  heavy  bodies,  70;  of 
liquids,  107,  108  ;  mobile  of  tempera- 
ture, 407  ;  neutral,  71  ;  stable,  71  ; 
unstable,  71 

Equivalent,  endosmotic,  140;  conduc- 
tors, 933 

Escapement,  82  ;  wheel,  82 

Ether,  422  ;  luminiferous,  491 

Evaporation,  343  ;  causes  which  accele- 
rate it,  355  ;  cold  due  to,  366  ;  latent 
heat  of,  365 

Evaporation  and  ebullition,  357 

Exchanges,  theory  of,  408 

Exhaustion,  produced  by  air-pump,  192 ; 
by  Sprengel's  pump,  194 

Exosmose,  140 

Expanded  wave,  223 

Expansibility  of  gases,  146 

Expansion,  289 ;  apparent  and  real,  314  ; 
absolute,  of  mercury,  315  ;  apparent, 
of  mercury,  316  ;  of  liquids,  319  ;  of 
solids,  306  ;  of  gases,  324-326  ;  linear 
and  cubical,  coefficients  of,  306 ; 
measurement  of  linear,  307  ;  of  crys- 
tals, 311  ;  applications  of,  312  ;  force 
of,  322 

Expansion  of  gases,  cold  produced  by, 
486  ;  problems  on,  325 

Expansive  force  of  ice,  339 

Experiment,  Berthollet's,  182  ;  Frank- 
lin's, 361  ;  Florentine,  98;  Pascal's, 
156;  Torricellian,  155 

Extension,  7,  9 

Extra  current,  893,  894 ;  direct,  894 ; 
inverse,  894 

Eye,  603  ;  accommodation  of,  611  ;  not 
achromatic,  619  ;  refractive  indices  of 
media  of,  604  ;  path  of  rays  in,  606  ; 
dimensions  of  various  parts  of,  605 

Eye-glass,  536,  621  ;  lens,  583  ;  piece, 
574.  581,  583  ;  Campani's,  583 

FAHRENHEIT'S  hydrometer,  124  ; 
scale,  296 
Falling  bodies,  laws  of,  77 
Faraday's  experiments,  735  ;  wheel,  616; 
theory  of  induction,  737  ;  voltameter, 

Favre  and  Silbermann's  calorimeter,  456  ; 
determination  of  heat  of  combustion,  475 


FRA 

Field  lens  and  glass,  583 

Field  of  a  microscope,  582  ;  of  view,  584 ; 
magnetic,  698 

Figures,  Lichtenberg's,  762 

Filter  pump,  195 

Finder,  586 

Fire  engine,  208;  places,  479;  works, 
215 

Fish,  electrical,  945 

Fishes,  swimming  bladder  of,  118 

Fizeau's  experiments,  309,  499 

Flame,  475 

Flask,  specific  gravity,  122 

Flattening  of  the  earth,  83 

Flexure,  elasticity  of,  91 

Float,  459 

Floating  bodies,  116 

Florentine  experiment,  13,  98 

Fluid,  4  ;  imponderable,  6  ;  elastic,  149 ; 
magnetic,  674 

Fluidity,  7 

Fluorescence,  573 

Flute,  275 

Fluxes,  333 

Fly-wheel,  460 

Focal  distance,  412 

Foci,  acoustic,  234  ;  of  convex  mirrors, 
518 ;  in  double  convex  lenses,  544 

Focus,  412,  517  ;  conjugate,  determina- 
tion of  the  principal,  519  ;  of  a  sphe- 
rical concave  mirror,  517 

Focussing  the  microscope,  578 

Fogs,  952 

Foot,  22 

Foot-pound,  60,  466 

Force,  26 ;  conservation  of,  66  ;  coer- 
cive, 678  ;  direction  of,  30  ;  elastic,  of 
gases,  146 ;  lines  of  magnetic,  698  ; 
of  expansion  and  contraction,  312  ; 
electromotive,  792,  804 ;  representa- 
tion of,  30 ;  parallelogram  of,  33  ;  of 
liquids,  322  ;  portative,  710 

Forces,  6 ;  along  the  same  line,  31  ; 
equilibrium  of,  38  ;  impulsive,  61  ; 
magnetic,  689 ;  molecular,  84 ;  mo- 
ments of,  38  ;  polygon  of,  35  ;  triangle 

of»35 

Formula?  for  expansion,  311  ;  barome- 
tric, 168  ;  for  sound,  229  ;  for  spheri- 
cal minors,  522,  523  ;  for  lenses,  551 

Fortin's  barometer,  160 

Foucault's  determination  of  velocity  of, 
light,  498  ;  experiment,  824 

Fountain  in  vacuo,  199  ;  at  Ciiggleswick, 
203  ;  intermittent,  201  ;  Hero's,  200 

Franklin's  exjxirimeni,  361,  964;  plate, 
759  ;  theory  of  electricity,  718 
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Fraunhofer*s  lines,  566,  567 

Freezing,  apparatus  for,  367 

Freezing  mixtures,  340,  341  ;  point  in  a 
thermometer,  295 

French  weights  and  measures,  124 ; 
boiler,  459 

Fresnel's  experimentum  cnicis,  636 ; 
rhomb,  ^2 

Friction,  26,  47  ;  heat  of,  469  ;  hydrau- 
lic, 213  ;  development  of  electricity 
by,  720 

Friction  wheels,  78 

Frigorific  rays,  415 

Fringes,  637 

Frog,  rheoscopic,  942  * 

Frost,  959 

Frozen  mercury,  366,  373,  377 

Fulcrum,  44 

Fulgurites,  971 

Fulminating  pane,  759 

Fuse,  Alters,  784  ;  Chatham,  819,  820 

Fusing  point,  331 

Fusion,  laws  of,  331  ;  vitreous,  331  ; 
latent  heat  of,  454  ;  of  ice,  443 


C'^ALI LEAN  telescope,  588 
X     Galleries,  whispering,  234 

Gallon,  126 

Galvani*s  experiment,  787 

Galvanometer,  811  ;  differential,  81 1  ; 
Sir  W.  Thomson's,  812 

Cialvanoscoj)e,  811 

Cialvano-thermometer,  820 

Gas  battery,  838  ;  engines,  468 

Gases,  absorption  of,  by  liquids,  183  ; 
application  of  Archimedes*  principle 
to,  184  ;  cold  produced  by  expansion 
of,  486  ;  compressibility  of,  148,  173  ; 
conductivity  of,  402 ;  diamagnetism 
of,  916  ;  density  of,  3e8,  330  ;  expan- 
sion of,  147,  324-327  ;  endosmose  of, 

142  ;    effusion    and    transpiration   of, 

143  ;  Gay-Lussac's  method,  324  ; 
index  of  refraction  of,  542  ;  laws  of 
mixture  of,  182  ;  and  vapours,  mix- 
tures of,  376 ;  permanent,  373  ;  pro- 
blems in,  376  ;  liquefaction  ofi  373  ; 
physical  properties  of,  146  ;  pressure 
exerted  by,  150  ;  radiation  of,  434; 
Renault's  method,  329  ;  specific  heat 
^f»  453  *»  velocity  of  sound  in,  228, 
229,  230  :  weight  of,  149 

Gaseous  state,  4 

(iassiott's  battery,  805 

Gauge,  air-pump,  190 ;  rain,  955 


HAR 

Gay-Lussac*s  alcoholometer,  129  ;  I 
meter,  161  ;  determination  and  ex 
sion  of  gases,  324  ;  of  vapour-den 
378  ;  stopcock,  375 

Geissler's  tubes,  194,  569,  909 

Generating  plate,  791 

Geographical  meridian,  682 

Geometrical  shadows,  495 

Giffard's  injector,  196 

Gimbals,  688 

Glacial  pole,  981 

Glaciers,  963 

Glashier's  balloon  ascents,  185  ;  fact 

391 
Glass,   expansion  of,    318;    magnif}* 
.     574 ;  object,  581  ;  opera,  388 
Glasses,  periscopic,  620  ;  weather,  i* 
Globe  lightning,  969 
Glow,  electrical,  777 
Glycerine  barometer,  1 70 
Gold-leaf  electroscope,  741 
Goniometers,  526 
Good  conductors,  397 
Gramme,  24,  126 

Gramme's    magneto-electrical    mach 

904 
Graphic  method,  Duhamel's,  242 ;  I 

ter's,  821 
Gratings,  638 
Gravesand's  ring,  288 
Gravitation,   6.   83  ;  lerrestriaK   68 ; 

celerative  effect  of,  27 
Gravity,  battery,  802 
Gravity,  centre  of,  69 
Gregorian  telescope,  590 
Gridiron  pendulum,  313 
Grimaldi's  experiment,  636 
Grotthiiss'  hypothesis,  834 
Grove's  battery,  799  ;  gas,  83S 
Guericke's  air-pump,  189 
Gulf  Stream,  978 
Guthrie's  researches,  341 


HADLEY'S  reflecting  sextant,  51 
Hail,  961 
Hair  hygrometer,  392 
Haldat's  apparatus,  102 
Hallstrom's  experiments,  322 
Haloes,  618 
Hammer,  274,  906 
Hardening,  91 
Hardness,  7  ;  scale  of,  94 
Hare's  deflagrator,  795,  819,  820 
Harmonicon,  chemical,  273 
Harmonics,  251,  268 
Harmonic  triad,  244 ;  grave,  25S 
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Harp,  276 

Harrises  unit  jar,  768 

Heat,  287 ;  animal,  477  ;  absorption  of, 
by  vapours,  &c.,  428,  432  ;  diffusion 
of,  430  ;  developed  by  induction,  911 ; 
dynamical  theory  of,  422  ;  hypothesis 
on,  287 ;  influence  of  the  nature  of, 
428  ;  latent,  334  ;  mechanical  equi- 
valent of,  489 ;  polarisation  of,  670 ; 
produced  by  absorption  and  imbibi- 
tion, 474  ;  radiated,  396 ;  radiant, 
404;  reflection  of,  411;  scattered, 
417;  sources  of,  469-48S;  specific, 
441;  transmission  of,  396;  terrestrial, 

473 
Heaters,  459 

Heating,  478;  by  steam,  482;  by  hot 
air,  483  ;  by  hot  water,  484 

Height  of  barometer,  159,  165;  varia- 
tions in,  165 

Heights  of  places,  determination  of,  by 
barometer,  171,172;  by  boiling  point, 
362 

Heliograph,  515 

Heliostat,  526 

Helix,  45,  869 

Helmholtz*s  analysis  of  sound,  252 ;  re- 
searches, 255 

Hemihedral  crystal,  722 

Hemispheres,  Magdeburg,  154 

Henley's  electrometer,  746;  discharger, 
782 

Henry's  experiment,  895 

Herepath's  salt,  649 

Hero's  fountain,  200 

Herschelian  rays,  423 ;  telescope,  592 

Hirn's  experiments,  467 

I  loar  frost,  959 

Hofmann's  density  of  vapours,  380 

Holmes'  magneto-electrical  machine,  900 

Holtz's  electrical  machine,  749 

Homogeneous  light,  564 ;  medium,  494 

Hope's  experiments,  323 

Horizontal  line,  68;  plane,  68 

Horse  power,  466 

Hotness,  290 

Hour,  21 

Howard's  nomenclature  of  clouds,  953 

Hughes's  microphone,  913 

Humour,  aqueous,  603 

Hyaloid  membrane,  603 

Hydraulic  press,  109;  friction,  213; 
tourniquet,  215 

Hydraulics,  96 

Hydrodynamics,  96 

Hydro-electric  machine,  748 

Hydrometers,    120;     Nicholson's,    121; 

s 


IND 

Fahrenheit's,  124 ;  with  variable 
volume,  127;  Beaume's,  128;  of 
constant  volume,  127 ;  specific  gra- 
vities, 120;  uses  of  tables  of,  126 

Hydrostatic  bellows,  102;  paradox,  104; 
balance,  121 

Hydrostatics,  96-99 

Hygrometers,  386 ;  of  absorption,  392 ; 
chemical,  387 ;  condensing,  388 ;  wet- 
hulb,  391 ;  Mason's,  391  ;  Regnault*s, 

390 
Hygrometric  state,  385 ;  substances,  384 
Hygrometry,  384 ;  problem  on,  394 
Hygroscope,  392 
Hypothesis,  5 
Hypsometer,  362 


ICE,  962;  method  of  fusion  of,  443 
Ice    calorimeter,    443;    Bunsen*s, 
444;    expansive   force  of,    339;    ma- 
chine, 486 

Iceland  spar,  650 

Idioelectrics,  714 

Image  and  object,  magnitudes  of,  553 

Images,  accidental,  617;  condition  of 
distinctness  of,  578 ;  formation  of,  in 
concave  mirrors,  520;  in  convex  mir- 
rors, 521;  in  plane  mirrors,  505;  of 
,  multiple,  508;  magnitude  of,  524; 
produced  by  small  apertures,  496; 
virtual  and  real,  506;  inversion  of^ 
607 

Imbibition,  144 ;  heat  produced  by,  474 

Impenetrability,  7 

Imperial  British  yard,  22 

Imponderable  matter,  6 

Impulsive  forces,  58 

Inch,  126 

Incident  ray,  528 

Inclination,  689;  compass,  690 

Inclined  plane,  43 ;  motion  on,  50 

Index  of  refraction,  530;  measurement 
i  of,  in  solids,  540;  in  liquids,  541  ;  in 
i        gases,  542 

Indicator,  873,  87$,  876 

Indices,  refractive,  table  of,  542 

Indium,  569 

Induced  currents,  886-898 

Induction,  apparatus  founded  on,  898 ; 
by  the  earth,  892;  by  currents,  886; 
of  a  current  on  itself,  893 ;  electrical, 
734;  in  telegraph  cables,  877;  limit 
to,  736;  Faraday's  theory  of,  737; 
heat  developed  by,  911  ;  by  magnets, 
890 ;  magnetic,  677 ;  vertical,  7(X 

Inductive  capacity,  specific,  738 
s  2 
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Inductorium,  905 
Inelastic  bodies,  59 
Inertia,  19 ;  applications  of,  20 
Influence,  magnetic,  677;  electrical,  734 
Ingenhaus's  experiment,  397 
Injector,  196 

Insects,  sounds  produced  by,  239 
Insolation,  626,  627 

Instruments,    optical,    576;     polarising, 
647;      mouth,      265;      reed,      267; 
stringed,  274;  wind,  266,  275 
Insulating  bodies,  716;  stool,  752 
Insulators,  715 

Intensity  of  the  current,  815;  of  the 
electric  light,  827;  illumination,  500; 
of  reflected  light,  511;  of  a  musical 
tone,  243 ;  of  radiant  heat,  407 ;  of 
sound,  causes  which  influence,  224; 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  692;  of  ter- 
restrial gravity,  83 
Interference  of  light,  636 
Intermittent  fountain,  201  ;  springs,  203 ; 

syphon,  203 
Interpolar,  815 
Intervals,  musical,  244 
Intrapolar  region,  818 
Inversion  of  images,  607 
lones,  831 
Iris,  603 
Iron,    passive    state   of,    839 ;    electrical 

deposition  of,  845 
Iron  shins,  magnetism  of,  706 
Irradiation,  618 
Irregiilar  reflection,  510 
Isochimenal  line,  979 
Isoclinic  lines,  689 
Isodynamic  lines,  692 
Isogeothermic  lines,  979 
Isogenic  lines,  683 
Isotheral  lines,  979 
Isothermal  lines,  979;  zone,  979 


JACOHI'S  unit,  932 
Jar,  Leyden,  760-770 
Jar,  luminous,  775  ;  Harris's  unit,  767 
Jet,   lateral,   210;    height  of,   211  ;    form 

of.  214 
Jordan's  barometer,  170 
Joule's    experiment    on    heat    and  work, 

4S9 ;  equivalent,  489 
Jupiter,  497 


T -"ALKIDOPIIOXK,  616 
|S^      Kalei<loscope,  508 
Kamsin,  950 


LEV 

Kathelectrotonus,  818 

Kathode,  831 

Katione,  831 

Keepers,  709 

Key,  874,  892,  899,  906 ;  note,  246 

Kienmayer's  amalgam,  744 

Kilogramme,  24,  126 

Kilogrammetre,  466 

Kinetic  energy,  63 

Kinnersley*s  thermometer,  782 

Kirk*s  ice  machine,  486 

Knife  edge,  72 

Konig's    apparatus,    253  ;     manomet 

flames,  283 
KravogFs  machine,  885 
Kijlp*s  method  of  compensation,  710 
Kundt's  velocity  of  sound,  272 


LACTOMETER.  130 
Ladd's  dynamomagnetic  macfai 

903 
Land  and  water,  983 

Lane's  electrometer,  767 

Lantern,  magic,  595 

Laplace's  barometric  formula,  171 

Laryngoscope,  555 

Latent  heat,  334  ;  of  fusion,  454 : 
vapours,  365,  455 

Latitude,  influence  on  the  air,  9; 
parallel  of,  83 

I^voisier  and  Laplace's  calorimeter.  4 
method  of  determining  linear  exp 
sion,  307 

Law,  5 

Lead  tree,  841 

Leclanche's  elements,  803,  804 

Ledger  lines,  249 

Leidenfrost's  phenomenon,  37S 

Lemniscate,  658 

Length,  unit  of,  22  ;  of  undulation,  2i 

lenses,  543-551  ;  achromatic,  57 
aplanatic,  550 ;  combination  of,  5] 
foci  in  double  convex.  544  ;  in  dou 
concave,  545  ;  formation  of  images 
double  convex,  548  ;  in  double  o 
cave,  549 ;  formula'  relating  to,  5- 
lighthouse,  598  ;  optical  cent 
secondarj*  axis  of,    547 

Lenz's  law,  888 

Leslie's  cube,  416  ;  experiment.  36 
thermometer,  301 

Level,  water,  1 10  ;  spirit*.  III 

Level  surface,  68 

Levelling  staff,  no 

Lever,  40 
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Leyden  discharge,  inductive  action  of,  889 

Leyden  jars,  760-770 ;  charged  by 
RuhmkorfTs  coil,  907  ;  potential  of, 
772  ;  work  by,  774 

Lichtenberg's  figures,  762 

Liebig's  condenser,  370 

Ligament,  suspensory,  603 

Light,  491  ;  diffraction  of,  637  ;  homo- 
geneous, 561,  564  ;  intensity  of,  500 ; 
interference  of,  636 ;  laws  of  reflection 
of,  503 ;  medium,  494  ;  oxyhydrogen, 
597  \  polarisation  of,  643  ;  relative 
intensities  of,  502  ;  sources  of,  625 ; 
theory  of  polarised  light,  652  ;  un- 
dulatory  theory  of,  491,  628  ;  velocity 

of,  497-499 

Lighthouse  lenses,  598 

Lightning,  969  ;  ascending,  97 1 ;  effects 
of,  971  ;  conductor,  973  ;  globe,  969; 
heat,  969 ;  brush,  969 ;  flashes,  969  ; 
zigzag,  969 

Limit,  magnetic,  711 ;  to  induction,  736  ; 
of  perceptible  sounds,  241 

Line,  aclinic,  689  ;  of  collimation,  586  ; 
isoclinic,  689  ;  agonic,  683  ;  isogonic, 
683;  isodynamic,  692  ;  of  sight,  586 

Linear  expansion,  coefficients  of,  306,  308 

Lippmann's  capillary  electrometer,  829 

Liquefaction  of  gases,  373,  374 ;  of 
vapours,  368 

Liquids,  100  ;  active  and  inactive,  667  ; 
buoyancy  of,  loi  ;  compressibility  of, 
98  ;  conductivity  of,  400 ;  calculation 
of  density  of,  108;  diffusion  of,  I41  ; 
diamagnetism  of,  917  ;  expansion  of, 
314;  equilibrium  of,  105  ;  manner 
in  which  they  are  heated,  401  ;  pres- 
sure on  sides  of  vessel.  103  ;  refraction 
of,  541  ;  rotatory  power  of,  667  ; 
spheroidal  form  of,  85 ;  spheroidal 
state  of,  378 ;  specific  heat  of,  449  ; 
volatile  and  flxed,  342  ;  tensions  of 
vapours  of,  352  ;  of  mixed  liquids,  353 

Lissajous*  experiments,  279-281 

Lithium,  569 

Litre,  24.  126 

Local  action,  796  ;  attraction,  706  ;  bat- 
tery, 876 ;  currents,  806 

Locatelli's  lamp,  421 

Locomotives,  463,  464 

IxKlestone,  671 

l^)ng-sight,  620 

Loops  and  nodes,  264 

Loss  of  electricity  in  vacuo,  733  ;  of 
weight  in  air,  correction  for,  395 

loudness  of  a  musical  tone,  243 

Luminiferous  ether,  491 


MAN 

Luminous  bodies,  492;  effects  of  the 
electric  discharge,  763,  823  ;  of  the 
electric  current,  907  ;  of  RuhmkorfTs 
coil,  907 ;  jar,  779 ;  meteors,  965  ; 
pane,  779  ;  pencil,  493  ;  ray,  493  ; 
tube,  779  ;  square,  and  bottle,  779 

Luminous  radiation,  425  ;  heat,  427 


MACHINE,  Atwood's,  78;  elec- 
trical, 742-750;  Von  Ebner's, 
784 ;  electromagnetic,  873 

Mackerel  sky,  953 

Magazine,  708 

Magdeburg  hemispheres,  154 

Magic  lantern,  595 

Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  693; 
battery,  708  ;  couple,  681  ;  curves, 
697  ;  declination,  686  ;  dip,  689  ; 
effects  of  the  electrical  discharge,  781 ; 
equator,  689;  field,  698  ;  fluids,  674; 
induction,  677  ;  influence,  677  ;  limit, 
711  ;  meridian,  682  ;  needle,  682,  683; 
observatories,  693  ;  poles,  689 ;  satu- 
ration, 707  ;  storms,  685 

Magnetisation,  701  ;  by  the  action  of  the 
earth,  705  ;  by  currents,  869 

Magnetism,  6,  691  ;  determination  of 
in  absolute  pressure.  700  ;  earth's,  692  ; 
of  iron  ships,  706  ;  Ampere's  theory  of, 
867  ;  remanant,  870  ;  theory  of,  674  ; 
terrestrial  distribution  of  free,  712 

Magneto-electrical  apparatus,  898  ; 
Gramme's,  904  ;  machines,  900-903. 

Magnets,  artificial  and  natural,  671  ; 
broken,  676  ;  action  of  earth  on,  680  ; 
equator  of,  672  ;  floating,  7i2fl  ;  north 
and  south  poles  of,  673  ;  i)ortative  force 
of,  710  ;  saturation  of,  707  ;  influence 
of  heat,  7 1 1  ;  induction  by,  890  ;  in- 
ductive action  on  moving  bodies,  891  ; 
action  on  currents,  855  ;  on  solenoids, 
865  ;  rotation  of  induced  currents  by, 
910;  optical  effects  of,  916  ;  total  action 
of  two,  699 

Magnification,  linear  and  superficial,  580; 
measure  of,  580  ;  of  a  telescoi^e,  586 

Magnifying  power,  585 

Magnitude,  9  ;  apparent,  of  an  object, 
579  ;  of  images  in  mirrors,  578 

Major  chord,  244  ;  triads,  245 

Malleability,  847 

Mance's  heliograph,  515 

Manganese,  magnetic  limit  of,  711 

Manhole,  459 

Manipulator,  875 

Manometer,    98,    176 ;   open-air,    VV\  *> 
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with  compressed  air,  178  ;  Regnault's 
barometric,  179 
Manometric  flames,  283 
Mare's  tails,  953 
Mari^  Davy  battery,  802 

Marine  galvanometer,  812 

Mariner's  card,  948a  ,  compass,  688 

Mariotte  and  Boyle's  law,  173 

Mariotte's  tube,  173  ;  bottle,  217 

Marloye's  harp,  276 

Maskelyne's  experiment,  68 

Mason*s  hygrometer,  391 

Mass,  measure  of,  23 ;  unit  of,  23 

Matter,  2 

Matteucci's  experiment,  889 

Matthiessen's  thermometer,  301 

Maximum  current,  conditions  of,  816 

Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers, 
303  ;  of  tension,  745 

Mayer's  floating  magnets,  712/1 

Mean  temperature,  976 

Measure  of  force,  29  ;  of  work,  61 

Measure  of  magnification,  580,  585  ;  of 
mass,  23  ;  of  space,  22  ;  of  time,  21 ; 
of  velocity,  25 

Measurement  of  small  angles  by  reflec- 
tion, 514 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  489 ; 
effects  of  electrical  discharge,  782 

Melloni's  researches,  422 ;  thermomul- 
tiplier,  405,  925 

Melting  point,  influence  of  pressure  on,  332 

Membranes,  vibrations  of,  278 

Memoria  technica,  810 

Meniscus,  133  ;  in  barometer,  163 ; 
Sagitta  of,  163 

Menotti's  battery,  802 

Mercury,  frozen,  366,  374,  377  ;  pendu- 
lum, 313;  coefficient  of  expansion, 
316  ;  expansion  of,  315  ;  pump,  197 

Meridian,  21  ;  geographical  and  mag- 
netic, 682 

Metacentre,  116 

Metal,  Rose's  and  Wood's  fusible,  333 

Metals,  conductivity  of,  936 

Meteoric  stones,  472 

Meteorograph,  948 

Meteorology,  947 

Metre,  22,  126 

Mica,  655 

Micrometer  lines,  585  ;  screw,  II 

Microphone,  913 

Microscope,  12;  achromatism  of,  583; 
Aniici's,  582  ;  compound,  581  ;  focus- 
sing, 578  ;  magnifying  powers  of,  585; 
photo-electric,  597  ;  simple,  577  ; 
solar,  596 


MYO 

Microspcctroscope,  571 

Mill,  Barker's,  215 

Millimetre,  126 

Mineral  waters,  972 

Mines,  firing  by  electricity,  785,  819 

Minimum  thermometer,  303  ;  deviation, 

539 
Minor  chord,  244 

Minute,  21 

Mirage,  533 

Mirrors,  applications  of,  526  ;  homing, 
413  ;  concave,  412  ;  conjugate,  413; 
glass,  507  ;  parabolic,  527  ;  rotating, 
512,  785  ;  spherical,  516 

Mists,  952 

Mixture  of  gases,  182  ;  of  gases  and 
liquids,  183 

Mixtures,  freezing,  340  ;  method  of,  445 

Mobile  equilibrium,  408 

Mobility,  7,  18 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  89 

Moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  393 

Molecular  forces,  3 ;  attraction,  84 ; 
state  of  bodies,  4 

Molecular  state,  relation  of  absorptioa 
to,  436 

Molecules,  3 

Moments  of  forces,  38 

Momentum,  28 

M ongol fie r*s  balloon,  1S5 

Monochord,  261 

Monochromatic  light,  561 

Monosyllabic  echo,  234 

Morgagni's  humour,  603 

Morin's  apparatus,  79 

Morrens  mercury  pump,  19 

Morse's  telegraph,  876 

Motion,  18  ;  on  an  inclined  plane,  5^' 
curvilinear,  25  ;  in  a  circle,  53,  54' 
rectilinear,  25  ;  resistance  to,  in  a 
fluid,  48  ;  uniformly  accelerated  rec- 
tilinear, 48  ;  quantity  of,  29  ;  of  a 
pendulum,  55  ;  of  projectile,  51 

Mouth  instrument,  266 

Multiple  battery,  816 

Multiple  echoes,  234  ;  images  formed  b)' 
mirrors,  507,  50S,  509 

Multiplier,  81 1 

Muscular  currents,  941,  942 

Music,  215  ;  physical  theory  of,  "AY 
259 

Musical  boxes,  274 ;  intervals,  244 : 
scale,  245  ;  temperament,  247 ;  tones 
properties  of,  243  ;  intensity,  natation- 
249;  pitch,  and  timbre,  243;  soui»i. 
221  ;  range,  249 

Myopy,  610,  620 
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NAIRNE*S  electrical  machine,  747 
Nascent  state,  86 
Natterer's  apparatus,  374 
Needle,    dipping,    689 ;    astatic,   691  ; 

magnetic,  682 
Negative  plate,  791 
Negatives  on  glass,  600 
Nerve  currents,  944 
Neutral    line,    734 ;    equilibrium,     71  ; 

point,  734 
Newtonian  telescope,  591 
Newton's  disc,  560 ;  law  of  cooling,  409  ; 

rings,  641,  642  ;  theory  of  light,  560 
Nicholson's  hydrometer,  121 
Nickel,    electrical    deposition   of,    845  ; 

magnetic  limit  of,  711 
NicoFs  prism,  651 
Nimbus,  953 
Nobili's  battery,  922  ;  rings,  840  ;  ther- 

momultipliers,     924 ;     thermo-electric 

pile,  421,  424,  922 
Nocturnal  radiation,  487 
Nodal  points,  266,  636 
Nodes  and  loops,  266  ;  of  an  organ  pipe, 

269  ;  explanation  of,  27 1 
Noises,  219 
Nonconductors,  715 
Norremberg^s  apparatus,  648 
Northern  light,  975 
Norwegian  stove,  403 
Notation,  musical,  249 
Notes  in  music,  244  ;  musical,  of  women 

and  boys,  256  ;  wave-length  of,  250 
Nut  of  a  screw,  45 


OBJECT  glass,  581 
Objective,  581 
Obscure     radiation,     425 ;    rays,     426 ; 

transmutation  of,  426 
Observatories,  magnetic,  693 
Occlusion  of  gases,  145 
Octave,  246 

Oersted's  experiment,  810 
Ohm's  law,  815 
Opaque  bodies,  492 
Opera-glasses,  588 
Ophthalmoscope,  624 
Optics,  491 
Optic  axis,  598  ;  axis  of  biaxial  crystals, 

635  ;  angle,  598  ;  nerve,  603 
Optical  centre,  547  ;  effects  of  magnets, 

916  ;  instruments,  576 
Optometer,  610 
Organ  pipes,  269  ;  nodes  and  loops  of, 

269 
Orrery,  electrical,  754 


t 
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i    Oscillations,    55 ;  axis  of,    80 ;  method 
of,  696 
Otto  von  Guericke's  air-pump,  189 
Outcrop,  112 
Overshot  wheels,  216 
Oxyhydrogen  light,  597 
Ozone,  783,  971 


PALLET,  82 
Pane,  Eliminating,  759 ;  luminous, 
780 

Papin's  digester,  364 

Parabolic  mirrors,  527  ;  curve,  61,  210 

Parachute,  187 

Paradox,  hydrostatic,  104 

Parallel    of   latitude,    83 ;    forces,    36 ; 
centre  of,  27 

Parallel  rays,  493 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  33 

Paramagnetic  bodies,  917 

Partial  current,  939  " 

Pascal's  law  of  equality  of  pressures,  99  ; 
experiments,  156 

Passage  tint,  668 

Passive  state  of  iron,  839 

Pedal,  274 

Peltier's  cross,  929 

Pendulum,  55 ;  application  to  clocks, 
82  ;  ballistic,  82  ;  conical,  57  ;  com- 
pensation, 313  ;  electrical,  689 ;  grid- 
iron, 313  ;  mercurial,  313  ;  length  of 
compound,  80;  verification  of  laws 
of,  81 

Penumbra,  495 

Percussion,  heat  due  to,  471 

Periscopic  glasses,  620 

Permanent  gases,  373 

Persistence  of  impression  on  the  retina, 
616 

Perturbations,  magnetic,  683,  684 

Phenakistoscope,  616 

Phenomenon,  5 

Phial  of  four  elements,  107 

Phonautograph,  282 

Phonograph,  Edison's,  286 

Phosphorescence,  626,  627 

Phosphorogenic  rays,  565 

Phosphoroscope,  627 

Photo-electric  microscope,  597 

Photogenic -apparatus,  597 

Photographs  on   paper,    600  ;  on   albu- 
menised  paper  and  gl^ns,  602 

Photography,  599-602 

Photometers,  $01,  503 

Physical    phenomena,    5  ;     agents,    6 ; 
shadows,  495 
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Physics,  object  of,  i 

Physiolc^cal  effects  ol  the  electric  dis- 
charge, 775  ;  of  the  current,  817  ;  of 
RuhmkorflTs  coil,  907 

Piezometer,  98 

Pigment  colours,  562 

Pile,  voltaic,  794-80S 

Pipes,  organ,  269 

Pisa,  tower  of,  70 

Pistol,  electric,  783 

Piston  of  air-pump,  189  ;  rod,  460 

Pitch,  concert,  248  ;  of  a  note,  243  ;  a 
screw,  45 

Plane,  45 ;  electrical  inclined,  754 ; 
wave,  633 

Plants,  absorption  in,  144 

Plante's  secondary  battery,  837 

Plate  electrical  machine,  743 

Plates,  colours  of  thin,  64 1  ;  vibrations 
of,  277 

Plumb-line,  68 

Pluviometer,  955 

Pneumatic  syringe,  148,  471 

Pbggendorfl's  law,  783 

Point,  boiling,  359,  360 

Points,  ix)wer  of,  731 

Polar  aurora,  975 

Polarisation,  837  ;  angle  of,  645  ;  cur- 
rent, 837  ;  of  electrodes,  796 ;  by  * 
double  refraction,  643  ;  by  reflection, 
644  ;  by  single  refraction,  646  ;  ellip- 
tical and  circular,  660,  661,  663  ;  of 
heat,  670;  galvanic,  796,  837  ;  of  the 
medium,  737  ;  plane  of,  645  ;  plate, 
794  ;  rotator}',  665 

Polarised  light,  theory  of,  652  ;  colours 
produced  by  the  interference  of,  653, 
659;  rays,  653 

Polariser,  647 

Polarising  instruments,  647 

Polarity,  796  ;  boreal,  austral,  680 

Poles,  793  ;  analogous  and  antilogous, 
831  ;  of  the  earth,  689;  of  a  magnet, 
672  ;  mutual  action  of,  673  ;  precise 
definition  of,  675  ;  austral  and  Ixjreal, 
680 

Polygon  of  forces,  35 

Polypri>m,  536 

Poncicrablc  matter,  6 

Pores,  13 

Porosity,  7,  13;  application  of,  15 

Portative  force,  710 

Positive  i)Iate,  791 

Positives  on  glass,  601 

Postal  l)atiery,  876 

Potential  energy,  63  ;  of  electricity,  727; 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  772  ;  of  a  sphere,  730 


RAD 

Pound,   126 ;  avoirdupois,  23,  29  ;  loo 

60 
Powders,  radiation  from,  436 
Power  of  a  lever,  40  ;  of  a  microscc^ 

585 

Presbytism,  610,  620 

Press,  hydraulic,  109 

Pressure,  centre  of,  103  ;  on  a  body  in 
liquid,  113;  atmospheric,  152  ;  amooi 
of,  on  human  body,  157  ;  experimo 
illustrating,  199  ;  influence  on  meltin 
point,  332  ;  heat  produced  by,  471 
electricity  produced  by,  721 

Pressures,  equality  of,  99  ;  vertical  dowi 
ward,  100 ;  vertical  upv^ard,  loi  ;  ii 
dependent  of  form  of  vessel,  102 ;  01 
the  sides  of  vessels,  103 

Prevost's  theory,  408 

Primary  coil,  879 

Primitive  current,  939 

Principal  current,  939 

Principle  of  Archimedes,  114 

Prisms,  534-539  ;  double  refracting,  650 
Nicol's,  651  ;  with  variable  angle,  53 

Problems  on  expansion  of  gases,  325 
on  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapours,  377 
on  hygrometry,  394 

Projectile,  motion  of,  51 

Proof  plane,  725 

Propagation  of  light,  494 

Protoplasm,  817 

Protuberances,  570 

Pulley,  41 

Pump,  air,  189  ;  condensing,  198  ;  filter 

195 
Pumps,  different  kinds  of,  204 ;  suction 

205  ;  suction  and  force,  206 
Pupil,  603 
Psychrometer,  391 
Pyrheliometer,  472 
Pyroelectricity,  722 
Pyrometers,  304 ;  electric,  928 


QUADRANTAL  deviation,  706 
Quadrant  electrometer,  746 

RADIANT  heat,  507  ;  detection ic^ 
measurement  of,  405 ;  cas>e> 
which  modify  the  intensity  of,  40' • 
Mel  Ionics  researches  on,  421  ;  rclaiR'c 
of  gases  and  vapours  to,  431 
Radiated  heal,  396,  404 
Radiating  power,  418  ;  identity  d  i^ 
sorbing  and  radiating,  419 ;  C3&-^ 
which  modify,  &c.,  420  ;  of  gases,  4.H 
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Radiation,  cold  produced  by,  4B7 ;  from 
poivders,  436 ;  of  gases,  luminous,  and 
obscure,   425  ;  laws  of,   406 ;  solar, 

472 
Radiative  power,  957 
Rain,  955  ;  cloud^  955  ;  bow,  974  ;  fall, 

948f  955  ;  gwigCf  955 ;  d«>p,  velocity 
of,  48 

Ramsden's  electrical  machine,  743 

Rarefiurtion  in  air-pump,  189 ;  by  Spren- 
gd's  pump,  194 

Ray,  incident,  528 ;  luminous,  493 ; 
oidinaiy  and  extraordinary,  632 

Rays,  actinic,  or  Ritteric,  426 ;  diver- 
gent and  convergent,  493  ;  frigorific, 
415;  of  heat,  404,  422;  invisible, 
422 ;  obscure,  426 ;  path  of,  in  e^e, 
606 ;  polarised,  653 ;  transmutation 
of  thermal,  427 

Reaction  and  action,  39 

Reaction  machines,  464 

Real  volume,  14  ;  foci,  544  ;  focus,  517  ; 
image,  520,  548 

R6iumur  scale,  296 

Receiver  of  air-pump,  189 

Recomposition  of  wnite  light,  559 

Reed  instruments,  267 

Reeds,  free  and  beating,  267 

Reflected  light,  intensity  of,  511 

Reflecting  power,  416 ;  goniometer, 
526  ;  sextant,  513  ;  stereoscope,  614  ; 
telescope,  589 

Reflection,  apparent,  of  cold,  415  ;  of 
heat,  411 ;  from  concave  mirrors,  412 ; 
irregular,  510;  laws  of,  410;  verifi- 
cation of  laws  of,  413  ;  in  a  vacuum, 
414;   of  light,   503-533;    of  sound, 

233  . 
Refracting  stereoscope,  615  ;  telescope, 

589 

Refraction,  528-537  ;  double,  630 ;  po- 
larisation by,  643 ;  explanation  of 
single,  629  ;  of  sound,  235 

Refractive  index,  530 ;  determination  of, 
554 ;  of  gases,  542 ;  of  liquids,  541  ; 
of  solids,  540 ;  table  of,  542 ;  indices 
of  media  of  eye,  604 

Refractory  substances,  331 

Refrangibility  of  light,  alteration  of,  573 

Regelation,  962 

Regnault's  experiments,  227 ;  determi- 
nation of  density  of  gases,  329  ;  mano- 
meter, 179  ;  methods  of  determining 
the  expansion  of  gases,  326  ;  of  specific 
heat,  447 ;  of  tension  uf  aqueous  va- 
pour, 349,  351  ;  hygrometer,  390 

Regulator  of  the  electnc  light,  825,  826 


RUT 

Reis's  telephone,  872 

Relay,  876 

Remanent  magnetism,  870 

Repulsions,    magnetic,    696 ;    electrical 
laws  of,  721 

Reservoir,  common,  716 

Residual  charge,  763 

Residue,  electric,  763 

Resinous  electricity,  717,  718 

Resistance  of  a  conductor,  815  ;  of  aa 
element,  935 

Resonance,  234 ;  box,  248 ;  globe,  25a 

Rest,  18 

Resultant  of  forces,  32-34 

Retina,  603;  persistance  of  impresuon 
on,  616 

Return  shock,  972 

Reversion,  method  of,  687 

Rheometer,  811 

Rheoscope,  811 

Rheoscopic  frog,  942  * 

Rheostat,  930 

Rhomb,  FresnePs,  662 

Rhumbs,  688,  948a 

Right  ascension,  591 

Rime,  959 

Rings,  coloured,  657 ;  in  biaxial  crys- 
tals, 658  ;  Newton^s,  641,  642 ;  No- 
bili's,  840 

Ritchie's  experiment,  419 

Ritteric  rays,  426 

Rock  salt,  heat  transmitted  through, 
430 

Rods,  vibrations  of,  276 

Roget*s  vibrating  spiral,  847 

Rose's  fusible  metal,  333 

Rotating  mirror,  785 

Rotation,  electrodynamic  and  electro- 
magnetic, of  liquids,  857 

Rotation  of  the  earth,  81  ;  of  magnets, 
by  currents,  854  ;  of  currents  by  mag- 
nets, 856;  of  induced  currents  by 
magnets,  910 

Rotatory  power  of  liquids,  667  ;  polari- 
sation, 664,  665  ;  coloration  produced 
by,  666 

Rousseau's  densimeter,  131 

Roy  and  Ramsden's  measurement  of 
linear  expansion,  309 

Rubbers^  743 

Rubidium,  569 

Ruhlmann's  barometric  and  thermome- 
tric  observations,  172 

Ruhmkorfl*  's  coil,  905  ;  effects  produced 
by,  907 

Rumford's  photometer,  501 

Rutherfoi:d  s  thermometers,  304 
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SACCHARIMETER,  668 
Saccharometer,  127 
Safety-valve,    109,    364 ;    tube,     372 ; 

whistle,  459 
Sagitta  of  meniscus,  163 
Salimeters,  130 
Salts,  decomposition  of,  832 
Saturation,   degree   of,   385  ;  magnetic, 

707  ;  of  colours,  562 
Saussure's  hygrometer,  392 
Savart's  toothed  wheel,  238 
Scale  of  hardness,  94 
Scales  in  music,  245  ;  chromatic,   247  ; 

of  a  thermometer,  296  ;  conversion  of, 

into  one  another,  29(6 
Scattered  heat,  417  ;  light,  510 
Schehallien  experiment,  68 
Sclerotica,  603 
Scott's  phonautograph,  282 
Screw,  II,  45 
Secondary    axis,    547 ;    batteries,   837 ; 

currents,  796  ;  coil,  879 
Second  of  time,  21,  25 
Seconds  pendulum,  80 
Secular  magnetic  variations,  683 
Segments,  ventral  and  nodal,  214 
Segner*s  water-wheel,  216 
Selenite,  655 

Semicircular  deviation,  706 
Semi-conductors,  715 
Semitones,  246 
Senarmont's  experiment,  399 
Sensitive  membrane,  227 
Serein,  957 

Series,  thermo-electric,  919 
Serum,  12 
Sextant,  513 
Shadow,  495 
Shaft,  460 

Shock,  electric,  760-770  ;  return,  972 
Short  sight,  620 
Siemens'    armature,    901  ;     unit,    902 ; 

electrical  thermometer,  938 
Sight,  line  of,  586 
Silver,  voltameter,  835 
Simoom,  950 
Sine  compass,  814 
Singing  of  liquids,  356 
Sinuous  currents,  849 
Sirocco,  950 
Size,  estimation  of,  609 
Sleet,  960 
Slide  valve,  460 
Smee's  batter}',  801 
Snow,  960  ;  line,  963 
Soap-bubble,  colours  of,  641 
Solar  microscope,  596;   light,   thermal 


6PE 

analysis  of,  423 ;  xadiation,  472 ; 
spectrum,  556 ;  properties  of  the, 
565  ;  dark  lines  of,  566,  570 ;  time, 
21  ;  day,  21 

SoleiFs  saccharimeter,  668 

Solenoids,  862-^66 ;  action  of  currents 
on,  863  ;  of  magnets  and  of  earth  00, 
864,  865  ;  on  solenoids,  866 

Solidification,  336;  change  of  volame 
on»  336,  339  ;  retardation  of,  338 

Solidity,  4,  7 

Solids,  conductivity  of,  397  ;  index  of 
refraction  in,  540 ;  diamagnetism  of, 
917  ;  linear  and  cubical  expansion -of^ 
307,  312 

Solids,  formulae  of  expansion,  311 

Solution,  335 

Sondhauss^s  experiments,  235 

Sonometer,  261 

Sonorous  body,  220 

Sound,  219  ;  cause  of,  220;  not  propa- 
gated in  vacuo,  221  ;  propagated  in  all 
elastic  bodies,  222  ;  propagation  of,  in 
air,  223  ;  causes  which  influence  in- 
tensity of,  224 ;  apparatus  to  strength- 
en, 225  ;  velocity  of,  in  gases,  m8- 
230;  in  liquids  and  solids,  232;  re- 
flection of,  233  ;  refiraction  of,  235 ; 
transmission  of,  226 ;  waves,  227 

Sound,  Helmholiz's  analysis  of,  252 

Sound,  Konig's  apparatus,  252  ;  Kundt's. 
272 

Sounder,  882 

Sounds  intensity  of,  284  ;  limit  of  per- 
ceptible, 241;  s)mthesis  of;  254; 
perceptions  of,  256 ;  produced  by 
currents,  853 

Space,  measure  of,  22 

Spar,  Iceland,  650 

Spark  and  brush  discharge,  777 ;  elec- 
trical, 752,  777  ;  duration  and  velocity 

of,  78s 
Speaking  trumpet,  236  ;  tubes,  226 
Specific  gravity,   24,    120,    125  ;  bottle, 

122;  of  solids,    121  ;    of  gases,  328; 

of     liquids     124  ;     tables    of,     125- 

126 
Specific  heat,   441-454  ;  compound  bo- 
dies 556  ;  determination  of,  by  fusion. 

of  ice,  443  ;  by  method  of  mixture. 

445  ;   by  Regnault^s  apparatus  44/  • 

of  solids   and   liquids  449t  45^  J  ^ 

gases,  453 
Specific  inductive  capacity,  738 
Spectacles,  621 
Spectral  analysis,  567  ;  colours  and  p?- 

ment,  563 
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Spectroscope,   568 ;    experiments  with, 

569  ;  uses  of  the,  571 
Spectrum,  calorific,  565  ;  chemical,  565 
Spectrum,  423  ;   colours  of,  558;    pure, 

557  ;  solar,  556,  569 
Spectrum,  dark  lines  of,  565 
Spectrum,  diffraction,  639 
Spectrum,  luminous  properties  of,  565 
Spectrum  of  aurora  borealis,  975 ;  pro- 

}>erties  of,  565 
Specular  reflection,  510 
Spherical  aberration,  525,  550  ;   mirrors, 

516  ;  focus  of,  517  ;  formulae  for,  522 
Spheroidal  form  of  liquids,  85  ;   state, 

377 
Spherometer,  11 

Spiral,  869 ;  Roget's  vibrating,  847 

Spirit-level,  iii 

SprengeKs  air-pump,  194 

Springs,  982 

Stable  equilibrium,  71 

Stars,  spectral  analysis  of,  573 

Stanbbach,  77 

Steam-engines,  458 ;  boiler,  461  ;  double 

action,   or  Watt's,   460;    pipe,    196; 

various  kinds  of,  465 ;  work  of,  466 ; 

heating  by,  482 
Steeling,  845 
Stereoscopes,  613-615 
Stethoscope,  237 
Stills,  369 

Stool,  insulating,  752 
Stopcock,  doubly  exhausting,  191  ;  Gay- 

Lussac's,  375 
Storms,  magnetic,  685 
Stoves,  481  ;  Norwegian,  403 
Stratification  of  electric  light,  908 
Stratus,  953 

Stringed  instruments,  274 
Strings,  260 ;  transverse  vibration  of,  260 
Subdominant  chords,  245 
Suction  pump,   205  ;   and   force  pump, 

206  ;  load  which  piston  supports,  207 
Sulphate  of  mercury  battery,  802 
Sun,  analysis  of,   570 ;  constitution  of, 

570 
Sun-spots,  692 

Surface  level,  68  ;  tension,  138 
Suspension,  axis  of,  72  ;  Cardan's,  160 
Suspensory  ligament,  603 
Swimming,  119  ;  bladder  of  6shes,  118 
Symmer*s  theory  of  electricity,  718 
Synthesis  of  sounds  254 
Syphon,    202 ;    barometer,    161  ;    inter- 
mittent, 203 ;  recorder,  878 
Syren,  239 
Syringe,  pneumatic,  148,  470 
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TAMTAM  metal,  95 
Tangent  compass,   or  galvanome- 
ter, 813,  836 

Tasimeter,  914 

Telegraph,  cables,  induction  in,  877 ; 
electric,  873 ;  dial,  875  ;  Morse's,  876 

Telegraphy,  duplex,  879 

Telephone,  872,  912 

Telescopes,  586-592 ;  astronomical,  586 ; 
Galilean,  588 ;  Gregorian,  590 ;  Her- 
schelian,  592  ;  Newrtonian,  590 ;  re- 
flecting, Kosse's,  592 

Telluric  lines,  565 

Temper,  95 

Temperature,  290,  441  ;  correction  for, 
in  barometer,  164  ;  critical,  363  ;  of  a 
body,  290 ;  determined  by  specific 
heat,  450 

Temperature,  absolute  zero  of,  488 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  specific  gravity,  124  ; 
mean,  976  ;  how  modified,  977 ;  dis- 
tribution of,  981  ;  of  lakes,  seas,  and 
springs,  982 

Temperatures,  different  remarkable,  305  ; 
influence  on  expansion,  311 

Tempering,  91,  95 

Tenacity,  7,  92 

Tension,  118,  726,'  906;  maximum  of, 
electrical  machine,  745  ;  maximum  of^ 
vapours,  346  ;  of  aqueous  vapour  at 
various  temperatures,  350-354 ;  of 
vapours  of  different  liquids,  352 ;  of 
mixed  liquids  in  two  communicating 
vessels,  354  ;  free  surface,  138 

Terquem's  experiment,  725 

Terrestrial  currents,  868 ;  heat,  473 ; 
magnetic  couple,  681  ;  telescope,  587 

Terrestrial  gravitation,  68,  83 

Terrestrial  magnetic  couple,  681 

Tetanus,  817 

Thallium,  569 

Thaumatrope,  616 

Theodolite,  10 

Theory,  5  ;  of  induction,  737 

Thermal  analysis,  423 ;  unit,  440,  476 ; 
springs,  982 

Thermad  effects  of  the  current,  819,  820 

Thermal  rays,  transmutation  of,  427 ; 
unit,  440 

Thermo-barometer,  362 

Thermocrose,  429 

Thenno-electric  battery,  405,  923 ; 
couples,  921  ;  currents,  920,  922,  9261 
pile,  405,  424,  922  ;  series,  919 

Thermo-electricity,  918 

Thermo-element,  919 

Thcnnonietcr,  electric,  782 
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Thennometers,  291  ;  Becqufcrers  elec- 
trical, 927 ;  correction  of  readmgs,  321 ; 
division  of  tubes  in,  292  ;  filling,  293  ; 
graduation  of,  294  ;  determination  of 
fixed  points  of,  295  ;  scale  of,  296  ; 
displacement  of  zero,  297  ;  limits  to 
use  of,  298  ;  alcohol,  299  ;  conditions 
of  delicacy  of,  300  ;  Kinnersley's,  769 ; 
Leslie's,  301 ;  Matthiessen's,  301 ; 
Breguet*s,  302 ;  maximum  and  mini- 
mum, 293  ;  Siemens'  electrical,  938 ; 
weight,  317  ;  air,  324,  325 

Thermometry,  290-293 

Thermo-multiplier,  Melloni's,  925 

Thennoscope,  301 

Thomson's  electrometers,  770,  771  ;  gal- 
vanometer, 812 ;  apparatus  for  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  965 

Thread  of  a  screw,  45 

Thunder,  970 

Timbre,  243 

Time,  measure  of,  21  ;  mean  solar,  21 

Tint,  562  ;  transition,  668 

Tones,  combmational,  258  ;  differential. 

Tonic,  245 

Torricelh's  experiment,    155;  theorem, 

209  ;  vacuum,  162 
Torsion,  angle  of,  90 ;  balance,  90,  695, 

724  ;  force  of,  90 
Total  reflection,  532 
Tourmaline,  649,  722 ;  pincette,  657 
Tourniquet,  hydraulic,  215 
Traction,  elasticity  of,  89 
Trajectory,  25 

Transformation  of  energy,  65 
Transition  tint,  668 
Translucent  bodies,  492 
Transmission  of  heat,  396;  of  light,  491, 

534  ;  by  the  current,  833 
Transmission  of  sound,  226 
Transparency,  7»  492 
Transparent  media,  534-541 
Transpiration  of  gases,  143 
Triad,  harmonic,  244 
Triangle,  276 
Triangle  of  forces,  35 
Trumjiet,  speaking,  car,  236 
Tul)cs,  Geissler's,   194,  909  ;   luminous, 

779  ;  safety,  372  ;  speaking,  226 
Tuning-fork,  248,  276,  285 
Turbines,  216 
Tyntlall's  researches,  424,  958,  963 


u 


XANNKALKI)  glass,  colours  pro 
duccd  by,  659 


VI B 

Undershot  wlieels»  216 
Undulation,  length  of,  223,  628 
Undulatory  theory,  491 
Uniaxial  crystals,  631  ;  double  refractic 

in,  633  ;  positive  and  negative,  634 
Unit  jar,  Harris's,  768  ;  Siemens',  931 

thermal,  440 
Unit  of  length,  area  and  volume,  2a 

heat,  440  ;  of  work,  62 
Unstable  equilibrium,  71 
Urinometer,  130 


VACUO,  loss  of  electricity  in,  733 
Vacuum,  application  of,  to  coi 
stmction  of  air-pump,  189 ;  extent  o 
produced  by  air-pump,  190 ;  fall  c 
bodies  in  a,  77  ;  formation  of  vapoc 
in,  345  ;  heat  radiated  in,  406 ;  n 
flection  in  a,  414  ;  Torricellian,  162 

Valve,  safety,  109,  364 ;  chest,  459 

Vane,  electrical,  754 

Vaporisation,   343  ;  latent  heat  of,  36^ 

455 
Vapour,  aqueous,  tension  of^  at  varioi 

temperatures,  350-354 ;  formation  01 

in  closed  tube,  363  ;  lament  beat  of,  36 

Vapours,  342  ;  absorption  of  heat  b 
428 ;  absorptive  powers  of,  433 
density  of,  Gay-Lussac's  method,  379 
Hofmann's,  380 ;  determination  c 
latent  heat  of,  454  ;  Dumas's  method 
381  ;  elastic  force  of,  344 ;  formatio 
of,  in  vacuo,  345 ;  saturated,  346 
unsaturated,  347  ;  tension  of  differen 
liquids,  352;  of  mixed  liquids,  353 
in  communicating  vessels,  354 

Variations,  annual,  684 ;  accidental 
685  ;  barometric,  165  ;  causes  of 
166 ;  diurnal,  684 ;  relation  of,  ti 
weather,  166  ;  in  magnetic  declinatioo 
682,  686 

Varley  unit,  931 

Velocity,  25  ;  direction  of;  56;  ofefflu 
209 ;  of  electricity,  785  ;  of  liglit 
497-499 ;  graphic  representation  0 
changes  of,  56  ;  of  sound  in  gases 
228,  229  ;  formula  for  calculating,  229; 
of  winds,  948a 

Velocities,  composition  of,  52  ;  examples 
of,  25 

Vena  contracta,  212 

Ventral  and  nodal  segment,  214,  2t4< 
269 

Vernier,  10 

Vertical  line,  68 

Vibrating  spiral,  Roj^ct's,  S47 


Index, 
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Vibration,  220 ;  arc  of,  55  ;  produced  by 
currents,  871 ;  of  timing-forks,  285 

Vibrations,  257 ;  formulae,  270 ;  of 
membranes,  278  ;  laws  of,  262  ;  mea- 
surement of  number  of,  238 ;  number 
of,  producing  each  note,  248  ;  of  mu- 
sical pipe,  270 ;  of  rods,  276 ;  of 
plates,  277 ;  of  strings,  260,  262,  263 

View,  field  of,  584 

Vinometers,  130 

Virtual  and  real  images,  506 ;  focus, 
517 ;  velocity,  46 

Vision,  distance  of  distinct,  610 ;  bino- 
cular, 612 

Visual  angle,  608 

Vis  viva,  60,  441,  489 

Vital  fluid,  787 

Vitreous  body,  603;  electricity,  717; 
fusion,  331  ;  humour,  603 

Vocal  chords,  256 

Volatile  liquids,  342 

Volta^s  condensing  electroscope,  769 ; 
electrophorus,  742;  fundamental  ex- 
periment, 788 

Voltaic  arc,  823  ;  couple,  791  ;  currents, 
809  ;  induction,  886  ;  pile  and  battery, 
794.  795.  805,  822 

Voltameter,  silver,  835 ;  Faraday's,  835 

Volume,  22 ;  unit  of,  22,  24 ;  determi- 
nation of,  115;  change  of,  on  solidi- 
fication, 339 ;  of  a  liquid  and  that  of 
its  vapour,  relation  between,  383 

Volumometer,  179 

Von  Ebner's  electrical  machine,  784 


WALKER'S  battery,  801 
Water  bellows,  196  ;  decompo- 
sition of,  124  ;  hammer,  77  ;  hot,  heat- 
ii^  ^f  4^4  ;  level,  1 10 

Water,  maximum  density  of,  323  ;  spouts, 
956 ;  wheels,  216 

Watt's  engine,  460 

Wave,  condensed,  223  ;  expanded,  223 ; 
lengths,  628,  640  ;  plane,  633 

Weather,  its  influence  on  barometric  va- 
riations, 165,  166 ;  glasses,  168 

Wedge,  44 

Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  304 

Weighing,  method  of  double,  76 

Weight,  23,  83 ;   of  bodies  weighed  in 


ZON 

air,   correction    for  loss  of,    395;  of 
gases,  150;  thermometer,  317 

Weights  and  measures,  126 

WelU,.  artesian,  112 

Wells's  theory  of  dew,  959 

Wet  bulb  hygrometer,  391 

Wheatstone's  bridge,  934 ;  photometer, 
501 ;  rheostat,  930 ;  rotating  mirror, 
785  ;  and  Cooke's  telegraph,  874 

Wheel  and  axle,  42 

Wheel  barometer,  168 

Wheels,  friction,  78 ;  escapement,  82 ; 
water,  216 

Whirl,  electrical,  754 

Whispering  galleries,  234 

Whistle,  safety,  459 

White  light,  decomp>osition  of,  556 ;  re- 
composition  of,  559 

White's  pulley,  41 

Wiedemann  and  Franz's  tables  of  con- 
ductivity, 397 

Wild's  magneto-electrical  machine,  902 

Winckler's  cushions,  743 

Windchest,  267;  instruments,  265,  275 

Winds,  causes  of,  949  ;  direction  and 
velocity  of,  948a,  977  ;  law  of  rotation 
of,  951  ;  periodical,  r^[ular,  and  vari- 
able, 950 

Wines,  alcoholic  value  of,  371 

Wollaston's  battery,  79$ ;  cryophorus, 
366  ;  doublet,  576 

Wood,  conductivity  of,  397 

Wood's  fusible  metal,  333 

Work,  34,  60 ;  measure  of,  61  ;  of  an 
engine,  465  ;  rate  of,  465 ;  unit  of,  62 ; 
internal  and  external,  of  bodies,  288 ; 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  822 ;  required  for 
the  production  of  electricity,  751 


YARD,  British,  22,  126 
Young  and  Fresnel's  experiment, 
636 


ZAMBONI'S  pile,  807 
Zero,  absolute,  488  ;  aqueous  va- 
pours  below,  348  ;    displacement  of, 
297 

Zinc,  amalgamated,  806  ;  carbon  battery, 

800 
Zone,  isothermal,  979 
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